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MONDAY, AUGUST 12, 1957 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EpUCATION OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON EpuCATION AND LaBor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott, Green, and McGovern. 

Also present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk, Mary Ward Allen, sub- 
committee clerk, and Dr. W. Stanley Hoole, staff consultant. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The Subcommittee on Special Education will be in 
order. 

[ see in our audience Dr. Dixon, a Representative from the State of 
Utah. I wonder, Dr. Dixon, if you would come and sit with the 
committee ? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Exvuiorr. Today marks the first of a series of hearings to be 
held by the Subcommittee on Special Education of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on the subject of a Federal scholar- 
ship and loan program for capable high-school students who cannot 
otherwise attend college. 

In the course of these hearings, we wish to study the problems and 
the issues and to collect the basic facts concerning the needs and the 
resources for student financial aid. We will afford many individuals, 
agencies, and organizations that hold an interest in these problems 
an opportunity to voice their opinions or raise their questions, 

I believe that the subject under discussion today constitutes one of 
the most vital and far-reaching issues facing the people of the United 
States of America. Stripped to its bare skeleton, the basic problem 
is one of education. 

America’s future success at home and abroad, in peace or war, 
depends on the education of her citizens. Democ racy is based on that 
foundation. Whatever happens in America’s classrooms during the 
next 50 years will eventually happen to America. 

For decades we in this land have exerted every possible pressure 
to guarantee the preservation and proper utilization of our natural 
resources. We have dammed our streams, replanted our forests, 
grassed our hillsides, and irrigated our deserts—at a cost of billions 
of dollars. 

Yet our need for better-prepared personnel has received relatively 
scant attention. We read about the need in newspapers and maga- 
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zines. We hear it over the airways. From businesses and profes- 
sions and from research agencies come constant appeals for educated 
men and women. Our shortage of engineers, physicists, chemists, 
teachers, statisticians, doctors, librarians, nurses, executives, and other 
skilled workers has long been described as “acute” and sometimes as 
“desperate.” Recent studies point out that the demand for college 
teachers alone, for instance, will rise from today’s 169,000 to 495,000 
within 10 years and the demand for engineers from 700,000 to 1.5 
million inside of a decade, The list of ne eed specialis ts could be 
extended almost indefinitely—in the natural sciences, the social sci- 
ences, and in the humanities. 


These shortages are not shortages of inborn ability. America is 
rich in native intelligence. Our capabilities and attainments have 


long been demonstrated beyond question in every facet of existence. 
We need only to shape our talents, to educate with discernment, to 
develop to the utmost the latent endowments everywhere among us, 
to train each boy and girl to the highest attainable degree, consistent 
with his or her ambition. 

These studies are not at this point related to any specific bill « 
bills now pending before this subcommittee, though I might say ciessin 
are many such bills, and as I understand from talking to some Mem- 
bers of Congress, others will be introduced later. However, our 
study to date or at this point, will be leaped upon the subject matter 
itself. 

We are very happy to have as the first witnesses before the subeom- 
mittee Under Secretary John A. Perkins, of the United States De- 
partme nt of Health, Education, and Welfare, Dr. Lawrence G. Der 
thick, Commissioner of Education of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and Dr. Ralph C. M. Flynt, Director of the Higher Programs 
Branch, United States Office of Education, each of whom I know 
has a written statement. 

Let me say to Dr. Perkins that we are happy at this time, Doctor, 
to hear you, and you may proceed in any manner that you care to 
make your presentation. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. PERKINS, UNDER SECRETARY, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Dr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
might be most advisable if I were to read through the statement and 
you feel free to interrupt me at any time, of course, and I may inter- 
polate a bit as I go along, if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. Exnsorr. Thank you. 

Dr. Perkins. It is certainly a pleasure to have this opportunity to 

appear before you today to assist insofar as I can in your consider- 
ation of the financial problems of youth who are seeking to pursue 
higher education. 

I speak for Secretary Folsom as well as for myself when I state 
that I am pleased that the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has been invited to testify before this subcommittee. 

I congratulate you, too, on holding these hearings on this exceed- 
ingly important subject which seemingly grows in its importance 
yearly and sometimes it seems to me almost daily. 
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Our Department, as you know, is by its very nature, and under the 
purpose of its creation, conc erned with the vital needs of people, and 
education ranks high among these needs. In our increasingly com- 
plex, self-governing soc iety, higher education has become ever more 
important to our people and to our national well- being, and as you 
have already suggested, Mr. Chairman, to our very national existence. 

There are at least four basic considerations that might constitute a 
rationale for the subsidization of college-age youth by scholarships: 
First, the need of our Nation for trained manpower and to make 
maximum use of its human intellectual resources; second, the neces- 
sity constantly to make real and actual in our democracy the idea that 
this is a land of opportunity wherein capable individuals can secure 
education to develop themselves to the optimum of their ability. In 
other words, this going to school to the end of enabling people to real- 
ze their full potenti al is a concomitant of the idea of America being 
the land of opportunity. 

Third, the need of a self-governing people, especially in our day, to 
be highly educated; fourth, to enable institutions with relative high 
tuition fees and living costs to recruit students of high intellectual 
ability, regardless of the economic resources of the student. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I think I might say, too, that there 
exists a certain amount of confusion in the use of the word “scholar- 
ship” among educators and among the general public. 

Scholarships have often been aw arded, and traditionally, I suppose, 
were awarded as prizes and recognition for the attainment of young 
people with unusual intellectual ability. Then, too, the use of the 
word has become common as a way of helping young people who may 
lack money to go to college. So we find in the discussion of the matter 
of scholarship a tendency to slip from one use of the word to the other. 
The use of the word “scholarship” needs to be kept in mind con- 
stantly in any consideration of this subject. 

Doubtless, 2 number of witnesses before your committee will give 
you data related to one or more, perhaps all of these consider ations, 
behind a public scholarship program. By eliciting, weighing, and 
reporting such testimony, your committee will perform a great service. 
Your hear ings will contribute to the basic factual materi: ial needed to 
determine whether singly or together these basic considerations con- 
stitute justification for a broad Federal schol: arship program. 

The needs for trained ere in our atomic age are increasing. 
The newspapers of the Nation carry page after page of advertising, 
as well as, I might say, many news stories, which seek to attract trained 
manpower to meet ‘the complex needs in our new and expanding 
occupations. 

Industry and Government report shortages of suitable personnel 
for many key professional and administrative positions. If we are 
to meet these manpower needs, our limited human resources must be 
developed and every effort must be made to insure that our capable 
youth have full opportunity to achieve an optimum of education and 
training. We shall, however, soon be entering a period when the high 
birthrates of the post-World War II period will be reflected in the 
labor supply. Then, conceivably, the greater number of youth avail- 
able and the percentage who will pursue advanced study without sub- 
sidy may give the country the highly educated and trained personnel 
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that it will need in all categories. For this reason, it is difficult to 
predict for the long run whether or not scholarships are a critical 
factor in meeting strategic national manpower requirements. 

We have in the past few years, and we will be confronted with the 
same situation for another 4 or 5 years, a great shortage of manpower 
because we are harvesting what I call the small crop of youth of the 
depression period. It is in the immediate period that we must. be 
particularly sure that every capable youngster develops himself to 
the optimum, that is, if ielaieaion are to be considered primarily 
from the standpoint of national well-being rather than from the point 
of view of concern for the individual. 

The manpower situation will eventually tend to be less critical, 
it would seem, owing to the large baby crops that we have had since 
the war, as those young people born in the immediate postwar years 
come to maturity. 

Members of this subcommittee doubtless recognize, as we do in the 
Department, that the problem your subcommittee is studying, the 
financial needs of students, is but one of several important and inter- 
related problems which confront our colleges and universities now. 
These problems will become increasingly serious during the coming 
decade, when there will be a great increase in college” enrollments. 

For example, a large number of additional competent faculty 
members will be urgently needed to handle effectively the so-called 
tidal wave of students. Unless this problem of staffing the colleges 
can be solved, additional expenditures for student aid, research, or 
even for buildings will not bring satisfactory educational returns; 
indeed, a college education, as we have known it, m: iy deteriorate. 

I have sometimes become concerned whether or not, under the tidal- 
wave circumstances, being short of staff and short of buildings and 
other things so important to a thoroughgoing higher educational pro- 
gram, we can continue to have the kind of education that we have 
associated in our minds with higher education. If we do not have 
the wherewithal within the institutions, I fear that a college educa- 
tion, as we know it, will deteriorate. It will be assumed students 
receive learning they may not be so fortunate as to get, given those 
circumstances. 

Scholarships for the students may, quite incidentally, help the 
institutions of higher learning by attracting into them more superior 
students. Good stude nts are always a joy to teachers and to admin- 
istrators, and all those associated with higher education, as Dr. Dixon 
well knows. But, more important, it should be understood that large- 
scale programs of financial aid to the students may aggravate the 
financial problems of the colleges. It would be advisable for you to 
explore thoroughly the financial effects scholarships would have upon 
the budgets of the institutions of higher learning. The actual edu- 
cational instruction costs of the institutions—in public and even in 
private colleges and universities—are usually considered higher than 
the fees charged the students. Thus, in a sense, all college students 
are receiving a scholarship. In other words, every youngster goes 
to college at a bargain rate. He pays in fees considerably less, as a 
general rule, than it costs to educate him. 

Now, money other than tuition or fees to cover the cost of actual 
instruction of the students comes from endowment income, current 
gifts, and from appropriations if the institution is a public one. Be- 
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cause of larger postwar enrollments, many of our colleges and uni- 

versities are already in too desperate financial straits. ‘Enrollments 
in recent years have increased faster than these other funds which 
help to defray the educational cost and piece out the difference be- 
tween what the student pays and the actual cost of instructing the 
student. 

The budgets of the colleges will be in worse shape when the tidal 
wave of students hits them. Scholarship aid for undergraduates, to 
the extent it increases this impact, will further aggr avate the plight 
of the institutions of higher learning by increasing the amount of 
funds which must be obtained to finance the difference between stu- 
dent-fee income and the actual cost of providing a good education. 

Most educators are wondering where that money that makes up the 
difference between fees and costs will come from. My personal inter- 
est in the problems of financial assistance to the college students is by 
no means a recent one. The problem is one on which I have been 
working for several years. As president of the University of Dela- 
ware, I have devoted considerable effort to securing financial aid for 
students. Forgive me if I relate some of my personal experience as 
to the character and extent of student-aid resources we have been able 
to attract at a single State university. 

When I first became acquainted with the State of Delaware and 
its university, its student fees were among the highest charged by 
State universities; the percentage of Delaware college-age youth going 
to any college was low, and the proportion going out of the State to 
institutions of higher learning, often to low-cost teacher- training insti- 
tutions in other States, was high. These circumstances suggested that 
the University of Delaware should stabilize its fees for a while and 
seek scholarships and other forms of financial assistance for Delaware 
students. These steps would enable more of Delaware youth to go on 
to college and more of them to go to college within the borders of their 
own State. 

During the 7-year period—between 1950 and 1957—we increased 
our scholarship grants more than threefold, from approximately 
$62,000 to $219,000. Now, I would like to say here, too, that there is 
undoubtedly more than $219,000 going to our students in the form 
of scholarship aid. We are not able to determine exactly how much 
scholarship and other financial assistance is being given to our stu- 
dents over and above that which we distribute ourselves from funds 
channeled through the university. Helpful, generous, and publie- 
spirited individuals, finding a youngster in their own community who 
is very deserving, are apt to give that boy or girl financial assistance. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Doctor, that would be the type thing which might not 
even come to the attention of the university administ ration ? 

Dr. Perkins. Very true. We have worked very closely with some 
indiv idus ils who are apt to do such generous and coo things, so that 
we would not be duplicating, by grant from within the university, 
aid that the young person might be receiving in his home community 
through a private benefaction. To a considerable extent, people who 
do this sort of generous thing are tending to clear with the dean of 
students oflice. They are trying to give their aid in the w ay that we 
are giving ours—by considering family resources and other vital 
factors. ‘They determine the person is not getting a double dip, priv- 
ate help and the help from the university too. You will find, in 
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exploring this subject, that it is very diflicult to come upon just how 
much aid is actually received by young people over the Nation that 
no collegiate authorities really know about. 

Mrs. Green. You say from 1950 to 1957 you increased your scholar- 
ship grants from $62,000 to $219,000. What was the increase in 
costs, as far as the individual student was concerned receiving aid? 

Dr. Perxrys. We tried to keep our costs during that period, as I 
suggested, fairly stable. 

Mrs. Green. All of the costs, board, and room ? 

Dr. Perxins. There has ben some board-and-room increase. This 
fall, board-and-room costs are going up as a direct result of our build- 
ing a number of self-liquid: sting dormitori ies 

Mrs. Green. When you s said that you tried to stabilize yours fees, 
are you trying to stabilize all costs, or just tuition fees? 

Dr. Perkins. Primarily tuition, though I think every institution 
is doing all it can to keep its board-and-room costs down, also. In- 
evitably, with the increase in the cost of groceries, as we are all aware 
of them, and maintenance and repair costs, room and board will have 
to goup. There is this added factor that must be recognized: In so 
many institutions there is a self-liquidating building effort, and 
amortization cost has to go into the board-and-room charges. 

Not only have we gotten a greater amount of scholarship money in 
the aggregate, but the scholarship per student has been adjusted, too. 
We have not been able to increase the number of our scholarships 
proportionate to this aggregate amount because we have increased 
the per scholarship grant to students. We have taken into account, 
in other words, where our costs have gone up, that the young person 
also needs to have a larger scholarship than he did a few years ago. 
I should emphasize again there has been an selatiion in the number 
of scholarships, too. We feel very proud of this increase in our 
scholarship money, but credit certainly goes to many people. It is to 
be given to the legislature and to individual donors and some of the 
programs of the Federal Government, such as the professional-nurse 
training grants, for example. 

In the U niversity of Delaware’s efforts to make education more 

easily attainable, essentially two approaches were made: First, the 
cost of the education to the student was held down: second, more 
scholarships were made available. Neither approach could have been 
made without greatly sacrificing the quality of the education pro- 
vided if more operating funds had not also been made available to 
the University of Delaware. Fortunately, the legislature and private 
benefactors made more funds available to the university as well as 
the students. This provided those extra supplementary funds needed 
to make up the difference between fees and actual instructional costs. 

You would be interested to know, and you are probably already 
aware of the fact, one reason teachers’ salaries are probably as modest 
as they are over the country is the personal sacrifice of the university 
authorities and the faculty members. In other words, if teachers’ 
salaries had gone up as the cost of labor has gone up in all, or most 
of the professional and other occupations, inevitably students would 
be paying higher fees. There is a lot of good missionary spirit in 
college staffs over the country. 

Through the generous contributions of foundations and industries, 
Delaware has had fairly adequate fellowship funds for graduate 
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students in the fields of agriculture, chemistry, engineering, and 
physics. However, it has always been a matter of great regret to 
our faculty and administration that the university’s resources did 
not permit a similar provision for graduate students in the arts, 
humanities, and social sciences. In those areas scholarships are few 
and far between. Industry, of course, has very little interest in giving 
fellowships for graduate study, for the making of professors and peo- 
le who are not ; going to directly contribute to their own manpower. 
Ve have a great “need for more physicists, more chemists, more engi- 
neers of all varieties, but as 1 have watched the development ‘of 
fellowship polici ies, I am not sure we are thereby helping that shortage 
as much as it might be helped. Industries, and indeed the Gov ernment 
through its own programs of fellowship aid, tend to give fellowship 
aid to those few very well-established departments of chemistry, 
physics, and biological sciences. Many universities should be helped 
to develop quality graduate programs in these fields and thus the 
supply of technical manpower might be more largely increased in the 
long run. 

Mr. Exuiorr. And therefore the struggling college finds it more 
difficult to obtain a part of the total aid that may be available for the 
purpose ¢ 

Dr. Perkins. That is right, and thereby increase the strength of the 
Nation at the same time it is strengthening itself. 

Mrs. Green. In this last paragraph on page 4 I note that you are 
referring only to graduate studies. I note there is a conspicuous 
absence of any se hol: arships granted to athletic departments. Do you 
have a breakdown on how much of the scholarship program goes to 
outstanding athletes ? 

Dr. Perkins. Do you mean my own institution, or generally ¢ 

Mrs. Green. Both. 

Dr. Perkins. Let me put it this way: Our scholarships for athletes 
at Delaware have remained fairly constant since 1950. We have not 
increased our aid to athletes commensurate with the increase we 
have been giving to other students. This subject constitutes a separate 
chapter. 

Mrs. Green. That is the chapter that I am interested in. 

Dr. Perkins. It is one of great importance. The people most inter- 
ested in physical education and athletics make great point of the 
fact that many poor boys are aided in going to college, as indeed they 
are, through athletic scholarships. They point out that other areas 
of excellence are rewarded. 

If a young lady has a beautiful voice, or a young man is a good 
instrumentalist, he will be given a scholarship for that attainment. 
Why is it unjustifiable to aid ‘the young man of unusual physical prow- 
ess? That argument has limited justification. 

Mrs. Green. I would not argue on the merits this morning. Do 
you have any idea what percentage of your scholarship program in 
1957 went to athletic scholarships ? 

Dr. Perkins. About $40,000, though I want to check that. It is a 
recollection. We try to hold it right there. 

Mrs. Green. Is that about the same as in most colleges do you 
have any idea? 

Dr. Perkins. I do not know. We have tried to do this with our 
athletic scholarships as with all others. We make a very careful sur- 
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vey of financial need. The application form is almost as complicated 
as the income-tax form. We send it to the parents of the students. 
They give the financial background of the family, the indebtedness of 
the family, brothers and sisters, and all that will indicate the ability 
of the family to help the young athlete, or anyone else in need of aid. 
Then the grant is based upon “what the actual need is. The athlete, 
like anyone else, has to be qualified to go to college in all respects at 
least at our institution. I cannot speak for others. There are insti- 
tutions, you know, that make great point of the fact they do not give 
athletic scholarships. Well, they give so many schol: arships and such 
handsome ones in some instances that the »y do not need to give athletic 
scholarships. They will have some fine athletes amongst those many 
that are given other awards. Here again you see how we slip back and 
forth in our thinking about this subject from emphasis upon need to 
the specialized merit of the individual. 

Mrs. Green. Would the amount of scholarship given to the athlete 
be approximately the same as to anyone else’ 

Dr. Perkins. We try to go on the same basis. 

Mrs. Green. Approximately 1 out of 5 of your scholarships would 
be awarded to an athlete? 

Dr. Perkins. I think that would be about right. At the same time, 
a number of those scholarships—and I am giving you now some of the 
justifications that come to me when I raise questions—go to the same 
student who would be given a scholarship whether or not he is an 
athlete. It is very difficult to say, as you have suggested, that 1 out 
of 5 of our scholarships goes to an athlete per se. A scholarship might 
go to an outstanding youngster who happens to be an athlete. 

Mrs. Green. The defense of your program is very interesting. 

Dr. Perkins. Do you have any other questions about it? It is an 
interesting one to explore. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Does your university look around for students of great 
ability in the arts and humanities for the awarding of scholarships? 

Dr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And you do that with the same degree of interest that 
you would in looking for—— 

Dr. Perkins. A great halfback ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. A boy who might become a good halfback in a year 
or two’ 

Dr. Perxrns. I think increasingly the colleges are doing just that. 
There is a great scramble, I would say, today for the outstanding 
student. I think there is almost a tendenc y to go after the good 
students today with the same vigor that virtually “ schools were 
going after the good athletes 15 or 20 years ago. I do not mean 
to say that some schools today still are not going after the great 
athletes with great vigor. But schools realize inc reasingly their repu- 
tation depends upon the attainment of their alumni and their alumni 
are apt to attain great things in this world if their freshmen are out- 
standing young people. So the schools with the greatest resources are 
apt to really search far and wide for their students. Sometimes I have 
wondered whether or not in that search they have not used more of 
their resources for scholarships than need be. I will be touching on 
that point a little further along in my statement. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me ask you this question: How do you go about 
finding an outstanding student? I know that it is pretty easy with 
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respect to the good halfback because the papers in the fall all carry the 
exploits of the young footballers. I presume you could look over the 
papers during the fall season and get a pretty good idea of who the 
outstanding athletes might be, but ‘how do you find the students who 
are smart in other accomplishments ¢ 

Dr. Perkins. I can only speak for myself, but by reading the news- 
papers you can find suggestions about outstanding students, not quite in 
such prominence, unfortunately. But the outstanding students who 
are on the honor roll in one or the other high school of the State will be 
from time to time mentioned in the newspapers, the local Poe and 
the bigger papers of the State. We keep our eyes open for those 
young “people. By way of giving some leadership to the whole idea of 
intellectu: lity in our State, I write personal letters to young people 
who are valedictorians, salutatorians, or who have made some other 
outstanding achievement in their high school that brings them to 
public notice. We try to emphasize to our alumni the fact they should 
be looking for the type of young people we are talking about—out- 
standing young people of character, of intellectual ability, real leaders. 

Now, 1 am not speaking of Delaware alumni particularly, but 
alumni the country over do not follow with the same interest the 
intellectual attainments of youngsters that they do athletic attain- 
ments. But increasingly there is attention being given to spotting 
the young people of particular promise and encouraging them to attend 
one or another alma mater. There is a good deal of what I could call 
scouting for intellectual excellence. There should be more. 

Mr. Nicnotson. A lot of boys and girls cannot get in the college. 
They submit their names and they find that the colleges are over- 
crowded. What about those people? Why should we be talking 
about scholarships when some cannot get into the colleges that we 
have now ? 

Dr. Perxrns. I think there is a possibility for any qualified young 
person today to get into college. I think we are tending to over- 
dramatize the difficulty of getting into college today somewhat in 
anticipation of the undoubted difficulty there may be in getting into 
colleges in the years to come. There may be difficulty of getting into 
the college of one’s first choice today. I touch upon ‘that later in my 
prepared statement. Let me illustrate directly in answer to your 
question. .A few schools have many scholarships. Those are the col- 
leges of greatest prestige and resources and those are the colleges that 
we hear about in the public press perhaps the most. They are scouting 
over the country for the young people of intellectual attainments and 
they make great point of the fact that their student body is a national 
one drawn from throughout the United States. 

Mr. Nicnoison. Are you talking about the alumni now ? 

Dr. Perkins. I am talking about the institutions and their admis- 
sion officers and the alumni will furnish them some help. They want 
the outstanding young people. There are institutions that have from 
35 to 40 percent of all of their students on scholarships. Because of 
the places that those students with scholarships take up there are 
fewer places for the sons and daughters of the alumni, or the young 
people who live in the immediate area who might, because of the 
geographic or family associations, tend to ask to go to college A or B 
of great prestige in their neighborhood. The traditional clientele 
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find that they cannot get in because the college is so favorably situated 
reputationwise that there are perhaps 5, 6, or more applicants for 
every available place. That creates the impression that it is difficult 
to be admitted into colleges. It is not impossible to get into college. 
There is an impossibility of getting into college A or B of great 
prestige, perhaps where daddy went and made a considerable contri- 
bution over the years to the alumni fund. 

Mr. Nicwotson. Do you have any statistics on how many boys and 

irls have gone through college, or universities, and their way has 
ae paid for by some man w ho could afford to do it / 

Dr. Perkins. No. Before you came in we talked about that some. 
That is one of the hardest things to ascertain in this whole matter of 
scholarships. 

Mr. Nicuoison. They keep it secret ; is that it ? 

Dr. Perkins. Not necessarily secret. It is just that a donor does 
not particularly have any reason to give publicity to it, nor does the 
young person. A person like yourself might feel a great affection 
for a next-door neighbor’s boy who does not havea great ‘deal of mone Y; 
or his family does not, and you think he is a “comer” in the world, and 
you want to help him along. You will say over fence, “Charlie, you 
are going to school next fall. I would like to help you along. Can 
you use a couple of hundred?” Charlie will say, “I sure could, ” and 
he would bless you all the days of his life. That hap pens more often 
than we know. We do not know how much money is going out to young 
people in that way. I think it is part of the generous spirit of our 
country. 

Mr. Nicuotson. There are foundations all over the country that are 
sending children to higher education. 

Dr. Perkins. Some have been set up specifically for that purpose. 
There are a good many foundations and a good many trust funds that 
have been left in one form or another and a small committee in a 
community will meet once a year to give a scholarship arom those 
funds to a graduate of a ae al high se hool. It is rather hard to docu- 
ment that and know how much is given. Some are quite prominent. 
Maybe a great amount of money is involved. Most of them are rela- 
tively small amounts and help few students, but in the aggregate 
perhaps are very significant. 

Mr. Dixon. The Truman Commission found that only 1 out of every 
3 of the highest 10 high-school graduates was attending college and 
that the greatest barrier was the financial barrier. I do not know 
whether that is true today. In these statistics you cine here about 
the $219,000 that you collected for scholarships, I imagine you give 
many of those scholarships to students who do not need them from the 
standpoint of finances. 

Dr. Perkins. I am not aware that we have. I would be greatly 
crieved if we did. We make a great deal of effort to ascertain need 
in distributing our money. It costs us a great deal of money to in- 
vestigate need and sometimes it is aggravating to the parents—es- 
pecis uly the depth of our inquiry as to their resources. 

I proceed now in my prepared statement with several of the things 
that I have learned about scholarships that may relate to your own 
experience, and if you would permit me I would like to go down 
through these and in the course of it we will come to some answers. 
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Mr. Dixon. I know I am guilty of giving scholarships to students 
who do not need them. Do you know of any group of universities 
banding together to agree that they will give just honorary scholar- 
ships to students who do not need them finance ially and in that way 
stretch their money out farther to those who have financial barriers 
in the road ¢ 

Dr. Perkins. That has been one of the happiest developments in 
the whole scholarship picture in the last 6 or 7 years. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I do not believe that I understood that. 

Mr. Dixon. There are so many of these deserving students who can 
afford to go to school and will go anyway. Now, why does not the 
university give them an honorary scholarship without any money at- 
tached so that they will have the honor but will not take any of the 
limited scholarship funds that the university has ¢ 

Dr. Perkins. Congressman Dixon is referring to something that 
has been of special interest to me. I wrote in an annual report of 
mine about 4 or 5 years ago that I thought there was something 
almost approaching a scholarship racket abroad in the United States. 
That is a rather strong word to use and perhaps ill advised. 

This is what I had in mind: there were those youngsters from the 
better high schools and from the more knowledgeable families, that is, 
knowledgeable about colleges and getting into them, who were able 
students and were being ‘offered not one, but many scholarships. 
‘These youth were being competed for by the intellectual scouts, we 
will say. It seemed to me people who ¢ ould well afford to send their 
youngsters to college were getting financial aid that was not needed. 
They could well afford to send their own youngsters and those young- 
sters, if they were outstanding intellectually, were offered 4 or 5 
scholarships. The student would pick the best one at the most prestig- 
ious place and proceed to college. On the other hand, students in 
small high schools who might be outstanding, who did not know about 
scholarships and the availability of them and perhaps never dreamed 
of going to college, have been overlooked. There is a certain group, 
1 think, who are still being overlooked. There is, perhaps, money 
for them if they would show any interest, but they need to be ex- 
plored a little further. This problem was bothering me about 5 years 
ago and it was bothering many people in education. 

About that time a group of universities in the East, some of the 
most prominent ones, created a sort of clearinghouse on scholarship 
applicants so that each one would know what the other was doing and 
to whom they were offering scholarships. They did not want to com- 
pete amongst themselves for these outstanding youngsters. At the 
same time there was another development—they began to ask for 
the financial statements from the families to ascertain how much help 
was needed. Today such scholarship programs as those of General 
Motors, the National Merits Scholarships, and General Electric are 
all proceeding upon the basis you suggest. Scholarships are awarded 
the talented youngster but the amount of money varies according to 
family financial circumstances. Perhaps just a nominal grant ‘will 
be given to rec ognize the outstanding quality of a young person. That 
much more money is left to go to ‘those young people who are out- 
standine and who are also in need. 

Mr. Dixon. Just an honor? 
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Dr. Perkins. Yes; a prize, a recognition. And many families 
who were earlier accepting scholarships with large stipends were doing 
so out of noavariciousness. ‘They were ac cepting scholarships because 
they thought that young John or Betty was outstanding. Therefore, 
he or she should receive a scholarship as a recognition. There was 
not any attempt to get somebody else to pay the bill so much as a 
desire for recognition for quality. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Before you get into your statement let me ask you 
this question : Is not the great bulk of scholarships, speaking of them 
percentagewise, concentrated in our relatively few institutions like 
Harvard, MIT, Yale, Columbia, and institutions like that ¢ 

Dr. Perxrys. That is one of the problems. Of course, the public 
institutions do not have so great a need of scholarships because their 
fees are generally lower. The small private institutions, the inde- 
pendent schools with smaller resources, do not have the scholarships 
they need to have. I think that is a major problem of higher edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Exxtorr. You may proceed. 

Dr. Prerxrns. In this 7-year interval I learned a few things about 
scholarships w hich may be of interest to this committee. 

First, it is not too difficult to induce legislatures and benefactors 
to provide scholarship money. People are much more apt to be 
touched by an appeal to help the student in need of funds than they 
are by the needs of a college or university, destitute as it may be. 
This may be for sev ir reasons : an ambitious but poor youth is always 
appealing ; the institution’s needs by comparison are much more for 
midable in amount and a small sum doesn’t seem to alleviate the need 
to any considerable extent ; it is difficult for an institution being aided 
to express its gratitude in such a direct and personal way as can a 
person ; legislators and others by looking around their own com 
munity can see and understand the student’s need for help while few 
are intimately acquainted with the needs of the colleges and 
universities. 

Secondly, scholarships to be most helpful should not be earmarked 
for those who are from a particular geographical location or who will 
pledge themselves to pursue a particular course of study. When 
scholarship programs are rigid in such respects, the use of funds i 
inefficient—the scholarship needs in one place or field of study may 
not be great and in another there may be needs but no funds. Fur 
ther, the lure of a scholarship can divert students from their gre atest 
interest and potential competence to the individual's and society's 
detriment. 

I have seen scholarship funds pile up in some small community 
which are dedicated so the graduates of such and such a high school. 
On the other hand, across the w: iy a few miles another high school 
with several capable graduates will have no scholarship funds. We 
do better to consider scholarships of general availability to capable 
students to study the field of their own choice. In the long run the 
rariety of interests and incentives will assure most of the Spec) lalists 
required. I think it would be much wiser to pay the teachers, or pay 
the people in other professions that may not be getting their fair 
share of the young people looking for a life's work than it would be 
to buy those young people’s affiliation with scholarships. A scholar 
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ship may induce them initially to make a poor living, but they will 
quit the profession halfway through their careers. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I wonder if there have been any studies made at any 
time on the number of students who have been impelled, so to speak, 
to go into a particular field purely because there happened to be a 
sc holarship, or stipend of some sort he could get by entering that 
field. 

Dr. Perkins. I could not say. Perhaps Dr. Flint can give us some 
information on that. I do know there are some scholarships set up 
by States in which young people pledge themselves to teach for a 
number of years after gr aduation. I am not aware how those have 
worked out, but I would very much doubt that there is any way of 
enforcing that pledge. It creates a moral obligation which may be 
unfair to both society and the individuals who try to carry it out. I 
do not recommend it from my own experience. 

Mr. McGovern. I certainly agree with you there should not be a 
requirement in the scholarship program that a student must follow 
such and such a course in order to qualify. By the same token, would 
you suggest that a student applying for a scholarship, or receiving 
such a schol: arship, should designate what his course of study will be 
and then be required to stick with that program unless he notifies the 
administering group he is changing his program ? 

Dr. Perkins. I certainly think the latter should be done. On the 
other hand, as to committing one’s self as a freshman to pursue a 
course of study and to rigidly require the person to live by that com- 
mitment is, I think, inadvisable educationally. Often many of us do 
not end up doing what we start out to do. We think we want to be 
one thing as a freshman. We will take a course as sophomores in 
another field which opens up another whole new world to us and then 
we want to shift and do shift to that field of study. Young people, 
when they go to college, are apt to look around in their community and 
see this or that person who appeals to them as a success and as having 
a good income and that causes them to choose a college course leading 
to that man’s line of work. They do not have at that stage of their 
life a very broad view of the world, and the ‘vy may go to college and 
take a freshman course in science which may have a good deal of 
geology in it. They then want to be an oil geologist. They had 
never heard of an pa geologist be foes and they find it a very appealing 
area of study. » they shift perhaps from a prelaw course to a 
geology major. 

Thirdly, as a student-aid program grows there is considerable 
direct administrative expense to the college or university in admin- 
istering it. Students, parents and high schools need to be counseled 
as to the variety and availability of schol: arship funds, who should be 
encouraged to apply from the standpoint of ability to do college grade 
work and who, from review of a comprehensive family-income ques- 
tionnaire, demonstate a financial need warranting scholarship aid. 

You will recognize in this sentence the relationship of some of the 
things that we have discussed earlier. As scholarship aid has in- 
creased, we have had to augment considerably the dean of students 
staff to handle the scholarship applications. We have gotten out 
booklet describing our scholarships and have widely circulated it to 
the high schools. We have talked to the high school guidance coun- 
selors about the availability of different kinds of scholarships and 
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how the students should apply. We are even anticipating at this 
time establishing over the State a considerable counseling service for 
people who want to send their young people to college. This all ties 
into scholarships. We feel that there are a great many parents who 
perhaps went to college and they have youngsters who as a matter of 
course they consider should go to college, but these young people 
really are not intellectually capable of going to college. They per- 
haps should be counseled into other activity. 

On the other hand, there are people who happen to have very bright 
youngsters. (There is no telling where the right ones will come 
from.) In this family no one has ever gone to college and the family 
never anticipated college for its young people. We would like to test 
in our State the youngsters or join with the school systems who have 
testing programs and spot, so to speak, outstanding youngsters. | 
would hope the time will come when we will have the funds wher 
with we can go out into every community and almost do an educa 
tional casework job sitting down with theparents, perhaps with the 
father, a common laborer, and saying, “Little Genevieve is an unusual 
girl. She has a fine mind and it would be unfair to her if she did not 
go to college.” You encourage her in her school work. You help her 
at home to continue her interest in school. Together the university 
and the family will see that Genevieve will go to college. 

Mr. Nicuoison. And after Genevieve has gone to college she gets 
married and she will miss out on all the things she could do. 

Dr. Perxrys. Considering the number of working wives and moth- 
ers that there are today, the loss is not so likely. 

Mr. Nicrorson. The reason they are working now is because they 
have to with prices as high as they are. 

Dr. Perkins. Leave Genevieve aside and let us say Tom. I think 
that we should explore for these young people. A great deal more 
money needs to be spent in scholarship administration. It is not only 
a matter of more money for scholarships that should concern the 
benefactors, that should concern legislators and indeed you gentle- 
men, but the matter of scholarship administration, inducing able 
youth to apply for scholarships and to attend college. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Again, if you put into operation the system that you 

said you people have dreamed might be possible some time in the 
future, how would find out who the smart little Genevieves or the 
smart young Toms may be? 

Dr. Perkins. Well, in the elementary schools today, in the better 
school systems, and almost invariably in the high schools, there are 
rather satisfactory testing programs for testing the intelligence quo- 
tient, testing aptitudes—linguistic and mathematical and social—and 
from those tests it is possible to prognosticate with a high degree of 
accuracy the success that young people will have in college. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Are the tests really that good now ? 

Dr. Perxrns. I think that they are quite satisfac ‘tory. They could 
always be better but they serve rather well. They are not enough 
used. Youngsters have a different rate of growth. Some youngster S 
will appear very early to have high promise. Others are what we call 

“late bloomers.” That is why many times a C student will in the 
course of his professional career perhaps attain more than the A stu- 
dent. There are a lot of things that contribute to success over and 
above pure intellectual qualities. The desire is important. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. I might say from my own children I certainly hear 
that argument; that the C student has everything that any young 
man or woman needs these days. 

Mrs. Grer ™ While we are on this question of need as a basis for 
scholarships, I do not know if you discussed that further, but I judge 
from your conversation just before I left that it is your opinian that 
the criteria for giving scholarships should be primarily based on need. 
Is that right? 

Dr. Perkins. Yes, financial need. And, as Mr. Nicholson brought 
out, those people who have the wherewithal to send their youngsters 
to college and have bright youngsters, those youngsters might well be 
given a nominal scholarship and community acclaim that goes with 
such an award, but not the money; it would be more or less a prize. 
There are many scholarship programs that are tending to do that. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, I think that is one of the basic points 
in our scholarship program, whether all scholarships that are in effect 
now should be based on need and whether, if we go into a Federal 
program, need should determine whether or not a scholarship should 
be awarded. 

Dr. Perkins. One deterrent to this thing relates to what we were 
discussing earlier. In the competition for good students—and there 
is competition for good students just as there is competition for good 
athletes—there will be a certain tendency, perhaps, to give awards 
beyond the actual point of need in order to induce that ‘outst: nding 
young person to come to college X, Y, or Z. 

Mrs. Green. How could you decide what the basis of need is? 
And if you go into that in this program, we have a thousand and 
one other programs that are in effect that are not based on need. 

Dr. Perkins. A number of colleges that tend to have applicants 
from the same group of people have got together and have agreed an a 
need program, and have agreed not to compete against one another. 
It is not too difficult to structure a formula. You have to take into 
consideration many variables, like the income of the family, the debt 
they may have owing to doctor bills, or maybe self-committed debts 
that have to be differentiated from those that come about through no 
fault of their own. 

Did I mention the number of children? I do not know if I did or 
not, but that is a factor that determines whether a person has some 
extra money at the end of the year or hasn't. 

One thine we have to watch out for in schol: irships is not to just 
give scholarships to let a person send a child to college A, where the 
family could send the child to a college but not to a particular college 
with more prestige; in other words, not give them a scholarship in 
order to step them up in the social scale—an artificial social scale— 
adding to the family income enough money to let the child go to a 
very eee school. 

Mrs. Green. Are you not going to have the great problem of 
prying into all the family situations that will be presented by people 
seeking scholarships ? 

Dr. Perxrns. When I was discussing our own rather thorough- 
going investigation we make, I mentioned we do have a little resist- 
ance, but if a family has a true need and a sincere desire to have their 
children go to college, they will lay their situation on the line. It 
has to be confidential, but in effect you are giving them a loan, or better 
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than a loan because they do not have to pay it back, and if you are 
not justified in making an investigation, they do not have a very great 
desire for what they are after. 

Mrs. Green. My impression is that in scholarship programs in 
existence at the present time, the scholarships have not primarily been 
based on need but on intellectual accomplishment. If it were based 
on need, would it not place a stigma on the student, that his family 
could not send him to college ? 

Dr. Perkins. We are reaching the point where need and the ability 
factor are both involved, and if many have a scholarship, the stu- 
dents do not know if one get $5 and the other $50, or vice versa, so 
you get away from the social stigma of need pretty well. 

Do I make myself clear? 

Mrs. Green. I think this is something that needs to be explored 
a great deal more. 

Dr. Perkins. While you were out we were discussing something 
like the national merit scholarships, where nationwide examinations 
are given and outstanding young people receive them. The amount 
of money attached to those national-merit scholarships is on the 
basis of need. One friend of mine, who is not a person of great in- 
come, has a son who got such a scholarship. He thought the amount 
attached to it was rather nominal. I think it was $200. There are 
other youngsters getting as much as $2,000 under a national-merit 
scholarship where the need is greater, and the ability was undoubted 
in both cases. 

Mrs. Green. In your opinion would you say that the child 
middle-class fi oor would not need a schol: arship ? Q 

Dr. Perxrns. Middle class is a rather undefined word. 

Mrs. Green. Yes, I know. 

Dr. Perkins. I do not know that we could establish any dollar- 
income figure and say that is where we need to start scholarships. It 
depends on how many brothers and sisters the youngster has; whether 
the home is paid for; and a whole lot of other factors. 

I think where we are going to find a great pressure for scholarships 
in the years to come is where young people who are having much 
larger families than people starting their families in times of de- 
pression, come to have youngsters ‘of college age. With the same 
middle-class incomes that we have long assumed could educ ate the 
youngsters where there were 2 or 3 in the family, now with 4 or 5 
it will be impossible and the pressure for scholarships will become 
tremendous. 

We have also had Mrs. Green, two theories of higher education in 
this country. One is that higher education should proceed in part, 
at least, at public expense. The whole land-grant college movement 
is a reflection of that. Fees were to be kept low so that young people 
of the middle classes could go to college. Then there are the private 
colleges with higher fees and people with modest incomes need schol- 
arships to attend them. I suspect in years to come both patterns will 
be used and extended. 

Mrs. Green. I can understand where, in the case of an individual 
scholarship, you could go rather thoroughly into the family situation, 
but in discussing a Federal scholarship program, it is difficult for me 
to see how you can establish a need basis and say a scholarship will 
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be given based on how many children and how much debt the family 
has, and so on. 

Dr. Perkins. I think you are correct, it would be very difficult to 
administer. But you do not have there an entirely different situation 
from what you have in giving public assistance of any form. to indi- 
viduals. 

Mrs. Green. Assistance in other forms in the public welfare sys- 
tem, yes, but when you think of social security and some of the others, 
they are not based on need. 

Dr. Perrys. Social insurance is something almost apart. I had 
in mind aid to dependent children, old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and programs of that kind. We are all aware of the expense of ad- 
ministering programs such as those, and I cannot believe a scholar- 
ship program, under either Federal or State aegis, would be any less 
costly administratively if it were well administered. To do other- 
wise would be a waste of public funds. 

Mr. Exriorr. Let me ask this question. Could you indeed justify 
a system of scholarship unless the need factor were very prominent ? 

Dr. Perkins. I do not believe you could. Federal, State, or local 
funds have never been used, to my recollection at this moment, simply 
as prizes or kudos to individuals for the happy circumstance of being 
born with great potential to learn—something that is not within the 
control of the individual. 

Mr. Exuiorr. And, as I look at it, it may be that there might be a 
little—I do not want to say “stigma,” but something akin to that, at- 

tached to having a scholarship ; ‘but, on the other hand, I believe, if I 
were a young fe llow trying to get to college and not able to get there 
otherwise, I would be willing to wear that in exchange for the prestige 
of some people saying, “This fellow has sense enough to win a scholar- 
ship.” Itseems to me you have a balance there. 

Dr. Perkins. On a college campus there is a tendency to take people 
for what they are and not what they have got. No one personally has 
anything materi: r at that stage in life th: at he has not come by owing 
to his parents’ status and not his own, and in my experience there is no 

tendency to look down on a fellow who is short of funds. College 

campuses by and large are very democratic places. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Doctor, are you familiar with a fairly recent book, by 
Feingold, that points out that a large percentage of the scholarships 
go to a very limited number of students, and ‘points out some have 
been set up on such silly bases that they go to sons of men with red 
hair, and to descendants of passengers on the M: iyflower, and that sort 
of thing? 

Dr. Perkins. No. I do not know the book, but that book evidently 
touches on the point I made a few moments ago when I cautioned 
against setting up any scholarships on a basis of too narrow specifica- 
tions, because the *y can come to the silly ends that evidently this book 
indicates. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It seems to me you have got to or iy in the realm of 
ability, on the one hand, and need on the other. I do not see how you 

can get past those two requirements for any real public scholarship 
program if we reach the point of having a public scholarship program 
sometime. It seems to me those two items have got to be given the 
greatest weight. 
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Dr. Perkins. I agree they are the two basic considerations. 

Mr. Nicnorson. You do not advocate the Federal Government 
making an appropriation to take care of this situation, do you? 

Dr. Perxins. I do not at this time. 

I might, out of my own experience with scholarships, add the word 
that I do not consider the Delaware deser iption I have given you as 
at all unique except possibly in one respect. I think perh: aps we have 
increased our fees and other charges to the students less than some 
institutions have. Most colleges and universities in recent years have 
been forced to increase fees considerably. This has been true of both 
private and public institutions. But, in private colleges and universi- 
ties where the costs to the student were already high, further fee in- 
creases caused a real problem for the student of modest means. When 
tuition charges were increased, part of the income thus produced 
often was diverted into scholarships. This was necessary if these 
institutions were to enroll students from all family income levels, and 
they wanted students from all income levels, realizing students of 
greatest ability do not necessarily come from high-income families. 

At some well-endowed institutions with highest quality educational 
programs, the proportion of students receiving scholarships may be 
as high as 35 percent. These students are the youth of greatest ability 
and are being attracted from all over the United States. At the same 
time, other young people who have plenty of family financial backing 
and whose family members may have attended such institutions are 
not admitted. This type of situation has caused a considerable amount 
of publicity about the difficulty young people have getting into college. 

This goes back to the point Mr. Nicholson was asking me about 
earlier. 

There is not, at this time, any great difficulty in getting into a col- 
lege; but admission to the college of one’s special choice is another 
matter. It is all well and good that we be looking ahead to this 
problem, and I do not depreciate this necessity of looking ahead. But 
this circumstance tends to dramatize prematurely a shortage of college 
facilities which is yet to develop. It also tends to obscure the diffi- 
culties of other colleges and universities which are not so fortunately 
endowed with either. money or reputation. This comes back to the 
chairman’s question about many colleges not being able to offer scholar- 
ships, but some few others having a great many scholarships. 

Providing a substantial number of institutionally financed scholar- 
ships to offset higher costs to the students is possible only for those 
colleges that have more applicants than they can accommodate and 
are otherwise fortunate with respect to clientele, gifts, and endow- 
ments. Institutions without large endowments or annual gifts are 
often those that most need to increase their charges to students in order 
to defray operating expenses. That is particularly true if it is a 
poor college that does not have a great reputation and has a small 
endowment and it desperately needs to increase its income, yet to do 
so through the fee route would cause difficulty. In general, and per- 
haps because of this lack of resources, these institutions do not have 

national reputations academically. Students in great numbers with 
sufficient resources to pay the ever higher fees are not forming long 
lines in front of the admission offices of such institutions. For these 
institutions to raise fees soon becomes self-defeating; the higher the 
fees, the greater number of scholarships they need. Yet, materially 
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higher fees may result in fewer students and even less income for 
either scholar ships or operating expenses. 

I have been pleased to learn from you, Mr. Chairman, that you 
plan to continue the hearings of your subcommittee in various sec- 
tions of the country. In this way it will be possible to highlight the 
widely varying opportunities for college attendance which exist in 
different regions of the country. The differences in the cost of higher 
education will likewise be emphasized. The extent of student and 
family interest in higher education and the relationship of this in- 
terest to ethnic, economic, and cultural backgrounds will be revealed. 
My own experience as a faculty member and univ ersity administrator 
has repeatedly brought these factors home to me. 

In some areas State or city universities and colleges, community 
colleges, and university branches charging minimal fees have made 
low-cost publicly supported higher education available to substan- 
tially all youth within a commonwealth. In other areas the pattern is 
quite different with opportunities for college entrance more limited 
both due to geographical distances and because of cost of the college 
in the particular area. Some would-be college students face the fact 
that the income of their families is too low to permit financial help 
from that source. If their motivation toward a college education is 
not great, they may give up the idea. They may have very good 
minds, too. This accounts for the substantial group that have very 
good minds and do not go on to college, as brought out by the Presi- 
dent Truman’s committee of some years ago. On the other hand, 
young people with a great desire for education can, and have, over- 
come severe financial handicaps to secure a college education. While 
dollars are important in determining who will go to college, other 
factors are also important. Some young people in our population 
come from minority groups in which college attendance is not cus- 
tomary. Some families so imbue their offspring with a desire for 
material things—automobiles and fur coats and more or less luxury 
items—and put so little emphasis upon achievements of the mind that 
getting a job immediately upon completing high school is uppermost 
in the child’s mind and college is forgotten. Women usually do not 
attend college in the numbers which their abilities indicate they 
should. If a family is perhaps pressed financially and they have 
sons and daughters, they are apt to educate the sons before they will 
extend themselves to educate the daughters. Then, too, it is more 
difficult for young ladies to work themselves through college than it 
is for a young man to do so. This point Mr. Nicholson, I believe, 
brought up is a factor in the minds of both the young people and 
others, “You educate the young ladies and then they get married.” 

There is an interesting quip, “You educate a man and you have 
educated one person ; but 1 you educate a mother and you have ‘educated 
a family.” ‘There is some great truth to that. 

Mr. Nicuoxson. It is the other way around; she educates the family. 

Dr. Perkins. That is well put; better than I put it. 

Mrs. GREEN. On the basis that if you educate a woman it is a waste, 
it seems to me there is a tremendous amount of waste in educating 
young men who go to war and are shot. That is completely wasted, 
is it not? 

Dr. Perkins. I do not think education is ever a waste. 
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Mrs. Green. No; but I am disturbed by the statistics showing that 
States that have had high educational standards over the years have 
more young men in the armed services because of higher standards of 
accepting young men in the armed services. 

Mr. Nicuotson. I was in the First World War, and we had several 
in my company that could not read or write, and they were not turned 
down. They were excellent soldiers because they did what they were 
told todo. That is no reason for turning a man down in the Armed 
Forces because he cannot read or write. 

Mrs. GREEN. I think you will find conditions today are different. 
They do turn them down. 

Mr. NicHoison. Maybe war has gotten on a higher plane. 

Mrs. GREEN. It is more technical. 

Dr. Perkins. You ladies and gentlemen on the subcommittee are 
undoubtedly aware that the report of the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School has just been made public. One 
section of the report is concerned with financial assistance to students 
in higher institutions. We have, of course, not yet had the opportu- 
nity to give extensive consideration to the recommendations of the 
President’s Committee in this area. Consequently, we are not in a 
position at this time to present comments concerning their recom- 
mendations related to student financial assistance. Moreover, it is 
our understanding that the committee expects to seek further com- 
ments on its report, and that such comments will be analyzed and 
summarized by the committee for presentation near the end of the 
present calendar year, when the committee will have completed its 
work. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to go into detail beyond what 
we have already discussed concerning the “special financial problems 
which students in higher education face, nor the various possible 
means by which these problems can be met. Dr. Derthick, the Com- 
missioner of Education, together with the professional staff members 
of the Office who are concerned with the problem, is here to testify 
concerning these issues. I do wish to assure you, Mr. Chairman, that 
the resources of the Department of Health, E ducation, and Welfare 
are available upon request to assist you subcommittee in any way you 
think desirable. If data are required which can be furnished, for 
example, by the National Office of Vital Statistics of the Public 
Health Service, the Office of the Chief Actuary of the Social Security 
Administration, or other agencies of the Department, I hope that 
you will let us know. You may be assured, sir, that we will be 
following your continued hearings with great interest and will be 
prepared to assist you as you proceed in any way in which we are 
capable and which is within our resources. With that statement I 
should like to thank you for this opportunity to talk to you about 
scholarships. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Perkins, I want to take this opportunity of 
thanking you for the very able and fine statement you have made 
and the help. you have given us and the willingness you have expressed 
to continue that help. As I announced at the beginning, these hear- 
ings are exploratory in nature, and I noted that when the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Nicholson, a short while ago asked you the 
question of whether or not you advocated Federal aid in connection 
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with scholarships, you said you did not. I would like to pursue that 
point a minute to say this: You have no bill; the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare at this time has no bill pertaining to 
scholarships that it is sponsoring before this committee ‘ 

Dr. Perkins. We do not have; no. 

Mr. Exuiorr. And, as you have stated, the President’s Committee 
on Edueation Beyond the High School has just made its report over 
this weekend, and none of us have had time to study it very thor- 
oughly. Would you be in position, Dr. Perkins, to say whether or not 
legish ation may grow out of the recommendations made by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School ? 

Dr. Perks. It is possible. We are approaching the matter in this 
way. We have set up within the Department a task force, dr: awing 
very heavily for its membership from the Office of E ducation, but also 
drawing on the Public Health Service, where there is a great need for 
technical people, and other divisions of the Department, to review 
the many suggestions of the President's Pg sen on Education 
Beyond the High School. That is under the chairm: ube of Com- 
missioner Derthick, and when they have anekal the matter—and I 
should think the hearings of this subeommittee would be valuable to 
that task force and to the Department on scholarships and other mat- 
ters relating to this important matter of higher education—— 

Mr. Exxiorr. Already, your Department administers scholarships 
in several different fields; does it not? 

Dr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. Exziorr. As have been provided by legislation passed in recent 
years ¢ 

Dr. Perxrns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would it be possible for us to obtain from the De- 
partment, at some time as the hearings proceed, a general statement 
about the number of scholarships that have been awarded under the 
various pieces of legislation referred to and how those scholarships 
have been administered and what has become of the people who en- 
joyed the benefits of the scholarships ? 

Dr. Perxtys. We shall be glad to give you such information as we 
have. 

(Information referred to was subsequently furnished and follows :) 


FELLOWSHIP AND TRAINEESHIP PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


In common with a number of Federal programs of financial assistance to 
students, those of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare have 
been developed for reasons other than that of the financial aid of students as 
such, The primary purposes have been: To reduce the shortages of trained 
personnel in areas and programs of national interest; and to improve the 
quality and performance of service upon these programs. For example, the 
fact that the National Institutes of Health offer research fellowships in such 
fields as cancer, heart disease, and mental health is largely in the interest of 
the Public Health Service’s objectives and the financial aid to graduate students 
is to some extent incidental. 

The following summary of departmental programs of financial assistance 
to students is based upon data from Government reports and conferences with 
officers in charge of the administration of the respective programs. Insofar 
as possible the data have been organized under similar headings for the several 
constituent agencies of the Department. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


Legal authorization: Public Health Service Act, title 42; Public Law 692, 
8ist Congress; National Heart Act (Public Law 655, 80th Cong.) ; Public 
Health Service Act (Public Law 410, 78th Cong), as amended by the National 
Mental Health Act (Public Law 487, 79th Cong.), and Public Health Service 
Act as amended (42 U.S. C. 289c). 

Description: Grants are research fellowships and traineeships offered by 
the several Naitonal Institutes of Health for the purpose of increasing the number 
of research personnel and to improve the quality of teaching and training per- 
sonnel in the several Institutes of Health. 

Extent of research grants: Stipend and travel costs of the individual; tuition 
and fees, equipment, supplies and overhead to the research institute or medical 
school. 

Number of graduate students aided, fiscal year 1956-57: Approximately 5,000. 

Estimated total cost, fiscal year 1956-57: $33,500,000. 





PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, PROFESSIONAL NURSE TRAINEESHIP PROGRAM 


Legal authorization: Health Amendments Act of 1956, title IT. 

Description: Traineeships for graduate nurses to prepare for leadership posi- 
tions as teachers of nursing, nursing supervisors and nursing education adminis- 
trators and nursing services in hospitals and public-health agencies. 

Amounts of traineeship grants: 

Institutional tuition and required fees. 

Living expenses : $200 per month at prebachelor’s level; $250 per month at 
postbachelor’s level; and $300 per month at postmaster’s level 

Travel: To nursing school from home or place of last employment at rate 
of 6 cents a mile. 

Allowance for legal dependents : $80 per month during period of study. 

Number of students aided, fiscal year 1956-57: 553 full vear traineeships: 34 
partial traineeships awarded for spring and summer terms; 57 participating 
institutions. 

Estimated total cost of traineeships, fiscal year 1956-57: $2 million. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Legal authorization: Social Security Act of 1935; title I, IV, X, and XIV. 

Description: Grants for full-time attendance at educational institutions and 
for part-time work or work study. The amount of the education-leave grants 
varies in terms of the salary of the individual and includes the cost of tuition, 
travel and specified scholarships. 

Number of students aided, fiscal year 1956-57: 325 State and local public 
assistance employees on educational leave; 117 employees on leave without pay; 
208 employees on stipend—total amount paid this group, $400,900. 

Estimated total cost, fiscal year 1956-57: Data not available. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, CHILDREN’S BUREAl 


Legal authorization: Social Security Act; title 5, parts 1 and 2. 

Description : traineeships in specialized areas in maternal and child health and 
crippled children’s services are available as part of the training grants made to 
medical schools, schools of public health, schools of nursing and schools of social 
work. 

Amounts of traineeship grants: $300 to $5,000; the amount of stipends varies, 
in accordance with institutional policies. 

Number of students aided: Not available. 

Estimated total cost of traineeships: Allotted fiscal year 1958. 
Maternal and child health___________- 
Crippled children________- 


‘i s . $129, 500 
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oven thins, as a 


SN bi‘) 
A similar amount was allotted for fiscal year 1957. 
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OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Legal authorization: Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1954 (Public Law 565, 
83d Cong. ). 

Description: Grants to institutions and agencies (1) to develop and/or expand 
programs of vocational rehabilitation and (2) to aid individuals to secure long 
or short term training in rehabilitation or advanced training in research methods. 

Amounts of grants: Stipends range from $300 per year in case of short-term 
grants to $8,000 for practicing physicians. These sums also include tuition 
payments. 

Number of students aided, fiscal year 1956-57: 


Come-aerl  CeROee oe on ieee ab aeeenetie names awed 649 
BROTC-Cerms CPRINORSI tic Se et eden neenawee 2, 054 
I eee a Nr en 2, 700 


Estimated total cost, 1956-57 aaeaae 


a a NN Sa oa $1, 565, 000 
(Supplemental information re fellowship and traineeship pro- 
grams follows:) 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP AND TRAINING PROGRAMS, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


Legal authorization: Public Health Service Act, as amended, sections 301, 433 
and related categorical provisions (42 U.S. C. 241, 289e). 

Description: Research fellowships are awarded to qualified physicians, scien- 
tists, and others in order to increase the research manpower of the Nation in all 
scientific areas relating to the cause, cure, and alleviation of physical and 
mental impairments of man. Training grants, awarded to institutions of lear- 
ing, and traineeships, providing stipends to individual trainees, are for the 
support of training related directly to the prevention, alleviation, or cure of 
the physical and mental diseases and impairments of man. 

Extent of research grants: Stipend and travel costs of the individual; tuition 
and fees, equipment, supplies, and overhead to the research institute or medical 
school. 

Number of graduate students aided, fiscal year 1956-57: Approximately 5,000. 

Kistimated total cost, fiscal year 1956-57: $33,500,000. 


TRAINING GRANTS-IN-AID, COMMUNITY AIR POLLUTION PROGRAM 


Legal authorization: Air Pollution Research and Technical Assistance Act of 
1955 (Public Law 159) S4th Congress. 

Description : Grants-in-aid for training activities relating to the study; effects, 
extent, assessment, or control of air pollution to (1) State and local government 
air pollution control agencies or other public agencies for training of their per- 
sonnel; (2) educational and training institutions for assistance in development 
and support of new curriculums; and (8) individuals desirous of obtaining 
specialized traininng and instructions in the field of air polllution. 

Amounts of grants: Allowances for training of individuals include living ex- 
penses, transportation allowance and tuition and fees. Grants to institutions 
vary considerably from school to school and depend upon the assistance needed 
in the development and support of the program of graduate level training at the 
particular school. 

Number of students aided, fiscal year 1956-57: 10 individuals received direct 
assistance from the program. In addition teaching grants were made to 7 col- 
leges and universities for 8 different programs of curriculum development. 

Estimated total cost, fiscal year 1956-57: Approximately $161,000. 


PUBLIC HEALTH TRAINEESHIP PROGRAM 


Legal authorization: Section 306, Public Health Service Act (42 U. S. C. A. 
242d). 

Description: Traineeships for graduate or specialized public health training 
of professional health personnel whose skills are required in modern public health 
practice. The primary objective of this program is to bring new people into the 
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field of public health through providing postgraduate public health training op- 
portunities for men and women who have completed their basic professional 
education. 

Amounts of traineeships: Actual cost of tuition and fees depending on stand- 
ard charges of the schools. 

Living expenses: $200 per month prebachelor’s level ; $250 per month postbach- 
elor’s level; $300 per month postmaster’s level; $400 per monnth postdoctoral 
level. In addition $30 per month for each legal dependent. 

Transportation allowance at the rate of 6 cents a mile from home or place of 
last employment to the training institution. 

Number of students aided, fiscal year 1956-57 : 363 persons received traineeships 
from fiscal year 1956—57 funds to attend 60 colleges and universities. 

Estimated costs, fiscal year 1956-57 : $1 million. 


PROFESSIONAL NURSE TRAINEESHIP PROGRAM 


Legal authorization: Public Health Service Act, as amended, section 307 
Description: Grants to institutions of learning to provide traineeships for 
graduate nurses to enable them to prepare for leadership positious as teacher 
of nursing in schools of nursing, public health agencies and hospitals; super 
visors of nursing services in hospitals, nursing homes, public health agencies 
and industries; administrators of nursing education programs and of nursing 
services in hospitals, public health agencies, nursing homes, and industries. 
Amounts of traineeship grants: 
Institutional tuition and required fees. 
Living expenses: $200 per month at prebachelor’s level; $250 per month 
at postbachelor’s level ; and $300 per month at postmaster’s level 
Travel: To nursing school from home or place of last employment at rate 
of 6 cents a mile. 
Allowance for legal dependents : $30 per month during period of study 
Number of students aided, fiscal year 1956-57: 553 full-vear traineeships; 34 
partial traineeships awarded for spring and summer terms; 57 participatiing 
jiustitutions. 
Estimated total cost of traineeships, fiscal year 1956—57: $2 million. 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Legal authorization: Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1954 (Public Law 565, 
83d Cong.) 

Description: Grants to institutions and agencies (1) to develop and/or expand 
training programs in fields relating to rehabilitation and (2) to aid individuals 
to secure training in fields relating to rehabilitation. Fellowships are also made 
available to individuals to obtain advanced training in rehabilitation research 

Amount of grants: Stipends vary depending upon the field and the level of 
study. 

Number of students aided, fiscal year 1956-57: Long-term traineeships, 649; 
short-term traineeships, 2,054; total, 2,703 

Estimated total cost, 1956-57 : $1,565,000 (for traineeships) ; 81.385,000 (Fed 
eral grant toward institutional costs). 

Dr. Perkins (continuing). Many of these scholarship programs in 
our Department—and they are also to be found in other deparimenis 
of government—have been fair ly recent in their deve paeha nt, and I 
suspect we do not know all we should about the end ac ‘omplishme nt 
owning to those scholarships. The Federal Government has in recent 
years become of rather considerable importance in the scholarship 
picture, but its activities are so dispersed over the Federal administra- 
tion that it is very difficult to total up the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in higher edveation. That is one thing T no‘iced the Commit- 
tee on Educ ation Beyond the High School emphi asized needed draw- 
ing together within the Federal Government so that we would have a 
better integration. 

Mr. Nicrroxtson. I do not want to interrupt you, but it ran into sev- 
ral billions of dollars for putting the GI’s through college. You 
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might not call that a scholarship program and I do not know whether 
you have any figures on it or not, but it ran into several billions of 
dollars, as I remember. 

Dr. Perkins. As I remember it did run into billions, but I do not 
know how many. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is there any central place in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare that has a list of all fellowships 
or sc holarships granted by the United States Government to date? 

Dr. Perxrns. I think not, but I defer to Commissioner Derthick 
or his staff. They may know better than I. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to seem to belabor this 
point of need, but I would like to go back to it for a minute. In 
the program under the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 

are for vocational rehabilitation that we discussed in the subcom- 
mittee and in the full committee, where the stipends range from $1,600 
to $8,000, is need a criterion on which those scholarships are awarded ? 

Dr. Perxins. I am not sufficiently acquainted with those scholar- 
ships to respond, but there are a lot of programs in the Federal Goy- 
ernment, of which this would be one, where there has been such des- 
perate need for personnel that we have tried to provide the where- 
withal for education in those fields. The goal is not help for the stu- 
dents so much as the Government. 

Mrs. Green. That is exactly the point I have in mind. 

Dr. Perkins. Those are graduate stipends, I believe. When you 
get in the graduate field there are other considerations that come into 
play. For example, industry tends to give fellowships in those areas 
where more m: npower would be of greater direct or indirect benefit. 

Mrs. Green. That is right. For ex: a there seems to be a dearth 
of engineers and scientists. It is possible that may have to be one 
of the considerations besides need. 

Dr. Perkins. We have to watch ourselves, though, when we are in 
a period of high employment and therefore have desperate shortages 
in all fields, that we do not tend to compete against ourselves and 
offer scholarships in one place because of shortages and then offer 
them in another and another until practically everybody is subsidized 
and we are not increasing the number of people available. I am not 
criticizing the programs in our Department, because they are very 
much needed, and [ am sure other departments have the need. 

Mrs. Green. What about the GI program? Is there a basis of need 
there? 

Dr. Perkins. I do not know the philosophy there enough to go 
into it, but the GI fellowships or scholarships were awarded upon a 
different basis than we would think of a national or State or any other 
kind of scholarship program. It was more of a deferred compensa- 
tion perhaps. 

Mrs. Green. The results, I think, have been recognized by educators 
as outstanding. 

Dr. Perkins. By and large it was a wonderful program. 

Mrs. Green. So are West Point and Annapolis. They are not 
on the basis of need. 

Dr. Perkins. The ROTC is another area where we are giving 
scholarships to outstanding boys. 

Mrs. Green. And need is not a factor? 

Dr. Perkins. No, I do not think so. 

98049—58—pt. 1——3 
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I was talking to the British Minister of Education, who was in this 
country recently, and Great Britain has taken a much greater interest 
in education in recent years, apparently, subsidizing private institu- 
tions as well as public ones, and they have been very generous with 
their scholarships. They tend not to take need, as I understand it— 
and I do not pretend to know a great deal about it—into consideration 
perhaps in the way we do, the theor y being that the differing abilities 
of the family to support the young person are taken into account in 
the income tax. That gives justification for aiding all able students 
because the difference in abilities of families has been recognized in 
the proportion in which those families pay into the National Treas- 
ury, which money is again disbursed on the basis of ability. I may 
be confused on that, but it was an interesting and new idea to me. 

Mrs. Green. The Army and Navy, I understand, have quite an ex- 
tensive program of awarding schol: arships, or whatever you call it, in 
awarding fellowships where | they need it, such as in medicine; and as 
I understand none of those are based on need. 

Dr. Perkins. I do not know. It would be helpful if we could some- 
time come to a consistent philosophy as to what should be done. I 
have no doubt we have in the Federal Government a great variety of 

approaches, and from the immediate circumstances each approach 
may be very well thought out and very worth while. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Perkins, this idea that seems to be gaining ground 
around the country that the way to aid people to go to college is to 
give them income-tax advantages, it seems to me is pretty fallacious. 
In the area that. I am privileged to represent, I think our average an- 
nual income runs around $800 per person per year, in that neighbor- 
hood. For the great majority of the people who live in my area, an 
income-tax exemption will not help send anybody to college, and for 
the lower income people all over the country I think that is pretty gen- 
erally true. Take a family with an income, we will say, of $3,000. By 
the time you figure the exemptions, that family probably will not have 
to pay over $300 3 in income tax, maybe less. If it can claim another 
$600 or $800 for one of its boys or girls that is going to college, you 
cut the income tax thereby maybe by $100, and you have something 
in the nature of what somebody referr ed to here this morning as being 
an honorary scholarship, and it is not enough to help very much. I 
will concede that as one element of a sy stem it might be helpful, but 
I have not been convinced that standing alone it would be a ver y im- 
portant advantage to the people of lower incomes; and when you get 
right down to it, it seems to me that providing the opportunity for peo- 
ple of lower i incomes is the field in which this program, or any pro- 
gram, in the long pull is likely to do the most good. People of higher 
incomes can make arrangements oftentimes to send their children to 
college, and people of higher i incomes are more knowledgeable about 
the fellow ships and scholarships, as you so well pointed out, so it is in 
the area of the people of lower incomes that I think we should give a 
great deal of attention. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, I am particularly concerned about the 
middle class. I do not know where it begins and where it ends, but it 
seems to me the person of large income has no problem. If illness 
strikes, he can take care of it, and he can send his children to college ; 
and the people of no income, the Government takes care of; but the 
people in the middle class who have the day-to-day struggle of send- 
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ing their youngsters to college, that is the group that I think tremen- 
dous consideration should be given to in this scholarship program. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Perkins, ‘did you find, as president of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware and otherwise as an educator, that there is any 
relationship between this world’s goods on the one hand and ability 
onthe other? What do the studies show in this regard ¢ 

Dr. Perxins. Well, I do not purport to be any authority on that 
very important question. By and large I think it is fair to say that 
the history of mankind demonstrates repeatedly that the size of 
father’s pocketbook is not determinative of the ability of the offsprin 
The unusual child is apt to come from a family of any income nk 
There is a certain advantage, no doubt, to children who come from 
intellectually inclined families, and those families are apt to have a 
little more of the world’s goods. 

A youngster brought up with alert parents and a family perhaps 
that travels and can do things—I put do things in quotes as meaning 
financial ability—that child “has a greater opportunity to learn than 
a youngster brought up in a home that is destitute, or ne: irly so, where 
experience in the wider, worldly sense may be limited, but certainly 
that does not alter the intelligence factor in the fundamental sense. 

There are some positively wonderful examples that come to mind 
out of our country’s history where youngsters with little material 
background have great minds and have accomplished great things 
with their minds. 

That will always be so, Iam sure. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Dr. Perkins, we have heard a lot about the need 
for aid to students in higher education from a national-defense 
standpoint. I have read numerous articles about the challenge of the 
Soviet Union and statements from our own scientists on the short tage 
of technicians and technical personnel. 

Assuming just for the moment that we may go into some kind of a 
Federal scholarship program, do you think there is some danger of 
slanting that program too much in the direction of providing aid for 
students in the physical sciences and neglecting the humanities and the 
social sciences, as you indicated in your statement ? 

Dr. Perkins. I feel, as I believe I indicated earlier, that we should 
encourage our young people to go on to college. Once encouraged 
and in college it would seem to me to be within the tradition of our 
country—rec calling the individual’s rights and privileges related to 
the flowering of the individual's ability- -to let each young person 
pursue the course that he is interested in following rather than what 
after some study or at first glance might seem to be to the advantage 
of the Nation in the immediate future. 

It seems to me that we have learned this: in the past few years; 
we have learned that what seems to be the most practical in the short 
run may be Jess practical in the long run and those very esoteric sub- 
jects that seemingly have very little value in a practical world m: LV, 
in a little longer period of time, prove to be the most worthwhile even 
in the most material sense. 

For instance, at the time Einstein was developing his basic con- 
cept about energy, he seemed to be pursuing something highly im- 
practical and yet today we are thrilled with the prospect of the peace- 
time uses of atomic energy. 
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Conceivably, even those subjects in which you and I are interested 
will be of greatest practical value to the world in the long run. 

I am sure that they are of value today, but the world does not 
always recognize it. It would be a great mistake if we were to too 
narrowly direct our young people into too narrow fields of study out 
of considerations of immediate advantage to the country. 

The thing we need to do, Mr. Chairman, as a people, is to develop 
in our whole population a greater respect for, love for, and under- 
standing of the human mind and its potential and to dramatize to our 
young people the values inherent in education. If we do that and 
give them half a chance, financially—which I think they already 
have—they are going to seek learning and we are going to have the 
manpower that we need and a richer life for all of our citizens. 

As we say in Delaware, we do not “put the store by learning” that 
we ought to. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Perkins. 

Let me inquire, Dr Derthick, will you and Dr. Flynt be here Thurs 
day? 

Mr. Derrnick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thén you will be our first witnesses when we recon- 
vene at 10 o’clock Thursday morning. 

The committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., Monday, August 12, 1957, the com- 
mittee adjourned.) 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 15, 1957 


Hlousre or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EpucATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D. ¢ 
ae eG minittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:30 a. m. in room 
445. | House Office Bi \ilding, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the 
icieainat presiding. 
Present: Spree Elliott. Green, and Nicholson. 
lso present: Mary Allen, subcommittee clerk, W. Stanley Hoole, 
staff cons cult int. and Meas ll C. Derrickson, « hief investigator. 
Mr. Exuiorr. The subcom mitte e will be in order. 


Wes hall continue our hearings on the general subject of scholar- 
ships and loans for the group of high-se :hool graduates whose brains 
are oft n referred to as wasted resources because they are not devel- 
oped. 


We had the pleasure of hearing Dr. John Jerkins, of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare at our first session last Mon- 
day. Today the subcommittee is happy to welcome Dr. Lawrence G. 
Derthick, United States Commissioner of Education, of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

We are happy to have you, Dr. Derthick, and you may proceed in 
anv manner that you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, UNITED STATES COM- 
MISSIONER OF EDUCATION, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


. Derruick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mrs. Green. I am 

carta nly grateful for this op yportunity to appear before the committee. 

We in the Department of Health, Educ ration, and Welfare and the 

Office of Education have been greatly stirred at the work that this 

committee has set out to do in tae ‘kling one of the most critical prob- 
le ms, we think, fac ing the « ountry tod: ay. 

I am confident that Members of C ongress are just as aware as we of 
the Office of Education are that the people of our Nation have ex- 
pressed their hope and confidence in our system of education. In 
recent years, this confidence has been manifest in the phenomenal 
growth in enrollments in our higher institutions, an expansion which 
has brought many concomitant problems. The total of all students 
enrolled in American colleges and universities has more than doubled 
since 1940. The percentage of high-school graduates entering college 
has increased at the rate of 1 percent per year since 1940, This has 
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been accomplished despite the fact that the number of individuals at 
the college-attendance age level has consistently decreased during this 
same period. 

Experts are estimating that the present attendance total in colleges 
and universities may be expected to double during the next 13 years. 
Despite these substantial increases, two facts are becoming clear to 
students of the field of higher education. First, although the num- 
bers of those enrolled at higher institutions have greatly increased, 
large numbers of able students, wor thy and desirous of a college edu- 
cation, are unable to achieve their goal because of the lack of financial 
resources, and, second, although numbers have increased substantially, 
even to an astonishing degree, the needs of our e xpanding population 
in the years to come, estimated by some to reach a maximum of 250 
million by 1980, must be fulfilled from a very restricted pool of young 
manpower. 

L think. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the most significant facts in 
the testimony that I am presenting. 

Let me cite only one example which will dramatize the situation. 
In 1957, there are 2,303,000 18-year-olds. Twenty-three years from 
now, in 1980, when it is estimated that our population will number 
250 million, there will be fewer than 2,303,000 persons 40 years of 
age—an age at which it can be expected that many persons will have 
begun to assume leadershi ip positions. In contrast, today, it has been 
estimated that we have 2,500,000 40-year-old peop le, and the popu- 


lation is estimated at 170 million. Twenty-three years from now, 
with an estimated populatoin of 250 milli ion, it is sat any that we 
shall have less than the 2,303,000. That isa very significa t fact, and 


throws e mphasis upon the need for educating these 18-year- ‘oll ls today 
and tr aining them to the highe st degree possible. 

This means, in the final analysis, that there will be an almost incon- 
ceivable scarcity in the leadership-age groups 20 to 25 years from 
now. I submit, therefore, that we cannot afford less than the fullest 
possible achievement and contribution from our youth of today who 
will be our leadership of tomorrow. 

The problem is a national one. Furthermore, I am convinced that 
it transcends the problem of individual financial needs. It is not 
enough to think simply of how we shall merely provide necessary 
financial assistance to those students who shall be found in higher in- 
stitutions. These institutions, taxed to the limit of their resources 
now, must inevitably be taxed to even a greater extent in the years to 
come. Doubling of the higher education student body means dou- 
bling of faculty and the doubling of facilities. We must have places 
and teachers for each additional student we enroll. 

Many of the problems in education which we face, therefore, are 
interchangeable. We must think of how private and public institu- 
tions alike can provide the necessary physical facilities and recruit 
the necessary qualified faculty and administrative staffs to do their 
job in the years to come. 

I know that you recognize, as we do in education, that this problem 
is only part of that larger one which we like to speak of as ahi ation 
of men for a free society. If that unique principle of American soci- 
ety of which we are proud is to continue to be effective, the right kind 
of instruction must reach all persons who are educable at each succes- 
sive level of advancement. This principle is supported by consider- 
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ations of individual right and social necessity—and is consistent with 
our national traditions. 

During the past century, the idea of universal opportunity as the 
basis of national well- being has become the accepted foundation on 
which education rests at the elementary and secondary levels. 
Though much remains to be done in the elementary and secondary 
schools to realize this accepted policy to the fullest extent, this same 
principle also applies to ‘dee ‘ation beyond the 12th grade—a level at 
which there is no compulsion. The opportunity to obtain an ade- 
quate education in accordance with the abilities of the individual 
should be generally available in this country. It is the duty of every 
citizen to prepare himself as adequately as possible to make the maxt- 
mum contribution to the general welfare. Only as this goal is ap- 
proached in higher education, as well as at the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels, can education fully serve the needs of a free people. 

Higher education in the United States today is provided by more 
than 1,850 institutions of various types—universities, liberal-arts col- 
leges, teachers colleges, junior colleges, institutes of technology, and 
other professional schools. Somewhat less than one-half of our higher 
enducation enrollment is now in private institutions. Valiant efforts 
have been made to meet the needs of the country for higher education. 
The deficiencies in meeting these needs, at present widely recognized, 
are attributable only in small part to any lack of energy and vision 
on the part of those connected with the colleges. The real deficiency 
lies in the fact that society has not yet provided the financial resources 
necessary to establish and maintain the kind and extent of higher 
education required if we are to make it possible for all youth, who 
are qualified to do so, to enter upon and complete a program of educa- 
tion at the higher level. 

The problem which students face in securing the necessary financial 
resources to support themselves while in college and to pay their tui- 
tion and fee charges is only part of a larger problem, which includes 
the provision of the necessary physical facilities and the trained fac- 
ulties required to carry on our programs of higher education. 

While the Office of Education feels an obligation under its legal 
mandate to study all aspects of education, we are very much impressed 
that this committee has chosen to begin its legislative investigations 
with studies of the problems of the individual student. The studies 
which we have made in the Office of Education, as well as those which 
have been conducted by others, supplied the objective basis for two 
very important conclusions. First, despite the growing numbers in 
our higher institutions, we shall be faced in the United States with 
personnel shortages in certain occupations and professions which are 
likely to endure for many years, and, second, it is seen that, despite 
increasing enrollments in higher education, a large number of able 
and worthy students are not receiving education and training to the 
degree which they are capable of sustaining. 

In speaking to your subcommittee today, Mr. Chairman, I have 
called attention to only a few of the general considerations of this 
problem. The next witness, Mr. Flynt, Director of our Higher Edu- 

cation Programs Branch, will deal with the more technical problems 
rebatiig to the question before you. After he has given his statement, 
I am sure that Mr. Flynt will be happy to have you question him on 
the problem. 
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Dr. Derruicx. Mr. Flynt for a good many years has worked in this 
area and has made himself quite an authority in the field. You may 
wish to engage in questions now. 

We are here at your service. You may wish to have him present his 
testimony and then to have questions. 

Mr. Exsiorr. I think that I would like to ask you a few questions 
at this point, Dr. Derthick. 

Dr. Derruick. All right, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Of course, somewhere along the line we must resolve 
in our minds what the Federal responsibility is in this field. Every- 
where we read that the brightest, finest, richest resource that this coun- 
try has are the brains of the boys and girls in this upper 20 percent 
or so of each class, half of whom do not attend college today. 

We feel a Federal responsibility in connection with developing other 
resources. We build beautiful dams across our main streams to hold 
back the floods; we regulate navigation, generate electric power, and 
all of those things. We do many other things besides that. 

That just happens to be an example that comes readily to mind, but 
we have many other programs that we call resource programs. The 
United States Forest Service just this year has put into oper ition a 
program that it calls Operation Outdoors , which is designed to make 
our national forests more attractive to the use of our people, and that 
in the long run will cost a few million dollars. 

I guess [ voted, in the time I have been in Congress, for as many of 
these programs to develop our nat ural resources as just about anybody 
else, but 1 wonder if you would care at this time to comment upon your 
conception, Doctor, of what the res ponsi ibility of the Nation might be. 

I do not want to ot you on the spot. If this conflicts with any 
policy matters, you can just say so. I wonder if you would care to 
comment upon what your conception of the responsibility of the N: al- 
tion is for the develop ment, the making available, of education to this 
one-half of our brighter one-fifth of boys and girls who, under today’s 
setup, do not have an opportunity to get an education / 

Dr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, first I want to say that, having been 
a teacher for 30 years, that I can appreciate very much all you say 
about the precious values we have in our youth, and particularly those 
that are not completing their college education. 

I am tremendously sensitive to that issue, and all of the implica- 
tions that are involved. In the Department, the Secretary has set up 
a high-level task force, of which I happen to be chairman, on which 
are represented key staff members in the Office of Education, Division 
of Higher Education, on which Mr. Flynt himself is a member, on 
which we have a membership from the Secretary’s staff, an Assistant 
Secretary, Assistant to the Secretary, representation from the General 
Counsel’s office, and from the Under Secretary’s office, in which we are 
studying all of these problems. 

We are studying the President’s Committee report on education 
beyond the high sc chool. We are trying to take stock of those facts 
and recommendations. We have a vast amount of other evidence that 
we are studying in defining the issues, and in assembling and organiz- 
ing facts preparatory to hammering out some positions, some pro- 
grams of action, action programs that might not require legislation— 
maybe action programs that will require legislation. 
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There is not any issue in education today to which we are giving 
a higher priority than this very issue. The work of our committee 
has just commenced. We have had only two meetings. 

I think it would be premature, in advance of that ‘study, for us to 
state any position now because we have not hammered out a position 
yet. 

Of course, there are lots of ideas and suggestions as to how to deal 
with this problem, apart from Federal aid, but that aspect of the 
problem, as well as all other aspects, we are studying, and in the 
course of time we will have a program to announce, but after express- 
ing appreciation for your great concern, and also for your consistent 
record in supporting educ ation, I do want to say that I believe it 
would be better for us to postpone a statement on that until later on, 
after our task force has completed its work. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Derthick, do you have any time limit on the work 
of your task force ? 

Dr. Derruick. We hope to finish our work before the 1st of Jan- 
uary. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Before the first of the year ? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Extxiorr. So you would think that the position of your office 
and that which the Department might have would become pretty firm 
shortly after the first of the vear ¢ 

Mr. Derruick. Indeed so. We feel that it is our obligation, and 
our duty, to complete the work prior to that time and to come out with 
i. forthright program. 

Mr. NicHonson. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Nicnorson. What is your definition of “task force ?” 

Dr. Derrnick. Pardon me? 

Mr. Niciuoitson. What is your definition of a “task force?” 

Dr. Derraick. Well, being new in this world of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, I am not the best one to give a definition for “task force.” 
Let me give it in my own way. 

I would call it a committee, a committee to gather facts, to study 
the facts, to assemble them, and on the basis of those facts to deve lop 
conclusions and recommendations. 

Down in east Tennessee, I think we call it a committee, Mr. Nichol- 
son, not a task force. , 

Mr. Nicnortson. It sounds like the Army to me, where there might 
be some generals and colonels. 

Dr. Derrnick. I happen to be chairman of it. The way we are 
working, I recognize it as the kind of effort that I am familiar with 
as a committee, so I think I would tell you it is a committee. 

It has been defined as a task force. I suppose that implies a body, 
an action body, directing its efforts toward a specified objective, but 
maybe you and I could just think of it as a committee. 

Mr. Exzsorr. Dr, Derthick, do you have any information to date 
as to what the Soviet Union is doing in the field of training its 
brighter youngsters? Do we have anything that we can depend upon 
by way of information as to what they are doing in that field? 

We read all sorts of reports, but when you read them carefully and 
critically, you wonder when you finish just what many of them are 
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based upon. I am speaking about articles, now, in the current mag- 
azines. 

Dr. Derruick. Yes. I think that I will ask Mr. Flynt to respond 
to that, he being a little closer than I am. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH C. M. FLYNT, DIRECTOR, HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS BRANCH, DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Fuynr. I believe, Mr. Chairman, we do not have anything that 
we have done for ourselves, but for the field of engineering and 
sciences, there has been a fairly conclusive study and it is in print. 
Unfortunately, I am unable to remember at the moment the biblio- 
graphical citation, but there is at least one dependable study in the 
area on the basis of curriculum and numbers to be fairly depended on. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It is fairly new / 

Mr. Fiynv. Yes, it is within the year. It is about a year old. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you have sufficient recollection about it to be able 
to compare their effort in the field of training their brighter youngsters 
with what our system is doing now ¢ 

Mr. Fuynv. I think I can recall roughly some of it. 

First, I think it should be recalled that the Soviets’ education 
system has been modeled upon that of the typical Western European 
countries, where there is an effort at age 12 and at succeeding age 
groups to tap the brains and to advance them rapidly, and others 
are left or turned aside. 

In that case, the program of education of the Soviet Union is 
much more like that of France or Germany or Great Britain than 
it is like ours. They are making a mass effort at the elementary 
level, and at the early secondary level, to reach most of their popul: h- 
tion. Beyond that their concept is very similar to that of the French 
or Germans, where they attempt to take only the bright people and 
nurture them. 

The only area that I recall offhand is in the field of engineering 
and sciences, where it seems—and again, I am trusting my memory 
and I would like to have the privilege of checking this. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may have that privilege. 

Mr. Fiynt. The numbers involved in the advance level are some- 
thing.in the order of 3 to 2 in their favor. They have about 50 percent 
more people than we have. They certainly are turning out more 
engineers. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I am not sure I quite understood; in proportion to 
the population are they turning out more engineers than we we 
Mr. Fiynr. No; I am referring to gross numbers. Their popul: 
tion is somewhat larger than ours, so in proportion to the popul: tion 
they are not putting out very much more effort than we are, but in 
actual numbers they are producing more engineers and scientists 

than we are. 

I think that is fairly clear. I think it is also fairly clear, and 
the third point is that it cannot be denied that much of this product 
is of very good quality. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is of very good quality ? 

Mr. Fiynt. Very good quality ; the Russians, as you know, have 
had a tradition, particularly in theoretical mathematics and advanced 
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science which transcends the Communist state, and goes back for 
centuries, and they have not lost that. I think we would have to 
concede we are up against a situation where, for example, their 6-year 
engineering program cannot be denied as a very good one; that the 
quality of their top level product is very good indeed. 

Observers seem to feel, however, that at the intermediate lev ‘1, what 
we speak of as vocational education, or at the technical level, i ‘ mmie- 
diately above that, and just below the professional level, perhaps their 
numbers are inadequate and their training is not so good. 

Of course, you have to recall they do not have the population to 
draw from. ‘Their total numbers are deceptive. In White Russia, 
the Ukraine, and perhaps Georgia have a population of Western 
European type. The population in other areas is nomadic or semi- 
nomadic, and does not yield them very much. 

Dr. Derruick. Mr. Chi airman, it occurs to me we might be helpful 
to the committee by preparing a written statement to the best of our 
ability, in answer to your question. We shall make it a point to do 
that. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I would like to have it. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


EDUCATION IN THE Soviet UNION 


Within the past quarter of a century the Soviet educational system has made 
rapid progress wtih the result that the U. 8. 8. R. is now producing many more 
scientists and engineers than the United States does. 

During the past 25 years the number of Soviet higher educational institutions 
has increased sevenfold so that in 1954 there were over 890 of them compared 
to about 1,850 in the United States. The total enrollment in higher education 
in the U. S. S. R. has risen from about 160,000 students in the late 1920's to 
1,865,000 in 1955. In 1955 there were 2,721,000 students enrolled in higher 
education in the United States. 


1. PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER 


In 1955 the United States had about 5,800,000 persons with completed higher 
education» (college or first professional degree) while the Soviet Union had 
roughly 2 million persons with completed higher education. However, in applied 
scientific fields—such as engineering, agriculture, medicine—the number of 
Soviet professionals with completed higher education was about equal or some- 
what above the number of trained persons in these occupations in the United 
States. In 1953 the Soviet Union had about 500,000 trained professional engi- 
neers, while in the United States there were about 530,000 trained engineers. 
The Soviet Union had about 280,000 physicians (and only 20,000 dentists), 
while in the United States there were 195,000 physicians (and about 90,000 
dentists). In comparison of figures, it should be noted that the population in 
the U. S. S. R. is about 200 million or about one quarter greater than that of 
the United States. 

An interesting feature of the expansion of technical manpower in the U. 8S. 8S. R. 
is the extent to which it is shared by women. About 20 percent of all engineers 
are now women, perhaps 50 percent of all professionals. These percentages are 
considerably higher than the corresponding ones in the United States. 

Although enrollment in higher education is considerably less in the U. S. S. R. 
than in the United States, scientific and engineering education is strongly empha- 
sized. In the Soviet Union in 1954 over 60 percent of the graduating classes 
were composed of engineering and other natural and physical science majors. 
In the United States less than 25 percent of the graduating classes were in these 
fields. In 1955 the Soviet colleges graduated 126,000 engineers and scientists 
compared to only 59,000 in the United States. In fact, the U. S. S. R. has in 
recent years been producing more science and engineering graduates than the 
United States and the free countries of Western Europe combined. Although 
the number of science and engineering graduates in American colleges and 
universities is increasing and is expected to grow in the years ahead, as is 
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likewise true in the universities of Western Europe, the Soviet efforts continue 
and the U.S. S. R. will likely maintain its numerical superiority in the immediate 
years ahead unless a radical change occurs. 

Allen W. Dulles, Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, has estimated 
that in the years 1950-60, the Soviets will graduate 1,200,000 in the sciences 
and the United States will graduate 900,000, and that unless we take new 
measures to increase our facilities for scientific education, Soviet scientific 
manpower in key areas may well outnumber ours in the next decade. 


2. ADMISSION TO HIGHER EDUCATION 


Completion of the 10-year elementary and secondary education is a prerequisite 
to entrance to higher education in Russia. Since most institutions have limited 
quotas, competition is quite keen. Entrants must take competitive examina- 
tions, exemption from which is granted to persons who have completed sec- 
ondary school with distinction and to a limited number of outstanding technicum 
(technical secondary schools) who are to continue training in their previously 
chosen specialty. Entrance examinations are both oral and written, and entrants 
are required to pass the examinations not on the basis of what they actually 
learned but on what they should have learned and are expected to know. As 
a result, some students from good urban schools enter into higher education 
with lower secondary school marks while some students from poorer rural 
schools with higher marks are unable to get in. 

In 1951 there were more than 2 applications for each vacancy in higher edu- 
eation in the U. 8S. S. R. and out of 355,000 admittances, only 31,000 were 
accepted without examination. Many of the better Soviet institutions receive 
3 or 4 applications for each vacancy and sometimes as many as 12 at schools 
which have a reputation for offering excellent training in science and engineering, 
these prize occupations commanding higher salaries and possessing status and 
prestige advantages. Thus, Soviet collegiate enrollment is highly selected at 
the beginning with the result over three-fourths of the students complete their 
courses. 

The Soviet student, like his counterpart in the United States, is subject to 
military service. However, deferments are general. As now administered, 
they serve as an effective means of allowing university entrance to only the 
most capable candidates. At the same time, the ever-present threat of possible 
military service provides a strong incentive for continued high standards of 
scholastic work. If one manages to enter and stay in a Soviet higher educational 
establishment, he is not likely to be inducted into military service. 


38. CHARACTERISTICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The U. 8S. 8S. R. has 33 universities and over 800 institutes. The distinction 
between a university and an institute lies in the fact that universities usually 
offer somewhat broader training and instruction in a variety of fields, while 
institutes offer narrower specialization and give training primarily in related 
groups of fields. The universities account for a relatively small number of 
graduates, and their share in the total number of Soviet higher education 
graduates has varied from 8 to 12 percent over the last 25 years. The major 
flow of graduates comes from Soviet institutes. Today Soviet institutes are 
higher educational establishments which do not give any general education 
whatever, and which teach enough theory to make the acquisition of applied 
knowledge in a given field feasible. 

Soviet higher education is highly specialized, there being 450 specializations. 
About 135 of these specializations are broken down into 510 subspecializations 
so as to give individual preparation in a certain narrowly defined field of 
knowledge. 

College students in the U. S. S. R. attend more classes per week than Ameri- 
can college students. In engineering at the present time the number of instruc- 
tion hours per academic year ranges anywhere from 1,000 to 1,300 or generally 
speaking more than twice the usual number of instruction hours per academic 
year in American colleges. Studies of Soviet curriculums show that they are aca- 
demically sound and that their standards are kept high through rigorous 
scholastic competition. For this reason competent observers feel that higher 
education in the sciences in the U. S. S. R. is not inferior to that offered in the 
United States, although Soviet scientists and engineers suffer a degree of over- 
specialization in ‘comparison with those trained in the United States or in 
many of the European institutions. 
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4. TUITION AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Prior to 1940 higher education in the U. 8S. S. R., as well as other forms 
of education, was tuition free. In 1949 tuition fees which ranged from 300 to 
500 rubles per academic year were introduced in all higher educational éstab- 
lishments. These were offset in part by the awarding of scholarships. While 
all entering students receive stipends during the first term, the awarding of 
stipends for the next term depends upon grades received in the preceding term. 
Thus the struggle for honor grades implies material rewards and undoubtedly 
promotes the selection of the ablest students, imperfections in grading not- 
withstanding. Finally, it must be noted that there are about 7,000 personal 
stipends, which range from 400 to 1,000 rubles per month and which are given 
to the most outstanding students. This system of stipends plays a significant 
role in the selection of students. It stimulates learning, as well as directing 
students to the most needed fields, particularly the engineering specialities. Ac- 
cording to the International Yearbook of Education for 1956, the Council of 
Ministers of the U. 8. S. R. abolished all tuition on September 1, 1956. Thus, 
schooling in all types of educational establishments in the U. 8. 8. R. is again 
officially free of charge. However, it is not yet clear that this change has in 
fact been implemented. 

Dr. DerrutcK. I think if we tap all of our resources at the office 
we might be able to contribute a helpful answer to your question. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much. Mrs. Green 

Mrs. Green. I have one question, Dr. Derthick. 

From your testimony, in the bottom of page 2 and the top of page 
3, do L read into it that you would feel that it is equally important, 
and considering the subject matter of these hearings, would you con- 
sider it even more important that the Federal Government should 
go into some kind of a program oe financial assistance to the colleges 
and universities, in addition to, or maybe in preference to, a program 
helping individuals ¢ 

Dr. Derrnick. Mrs. Green, I think all of us naturally are moved 
by the appeal of young people, but the problem goes beyond that, of 
course, to facilities, to faculties; the higher institutions, as we all 
know, are in a great strain and have been to meet the doubling of en- 
rollment that has occurred in the preceding period, and to meet a 
doubling #f the enrollment, again, in the next 13 years or so, is going 
to tax them tremendously, and no matter how much aid might be 
available to these young people, if they do not have the faculties and 
facilities. then that effort is lost. 

That prob lem, I am saying, simply must be borne heavily in mind. 
I think that provisions must be found to aid the institutions. 

Mrs. GREEN, Would you recommend that this committee enlarge 
the scope of its hearings, to include Federal aid to colleges and uni- 
versities ? 

Dr. Derruick. Again, with regard to the issue of Federal aid, I 
would want to await the outcome of our committee report, and find- 
ings, but | am hesitant to suggest to the committee what the scope of 
its operation should be. 

I would think that the committee might properly consider ways 
and means to aid institutions, from whatever sources. to implement 
aid to the institutions, to accelerate aid to the institutions, because one 
way or other the institutions must have the facilities to cope with the 
p yroblem. 

Mrs. GREEN. It is a point very well taken. I am in complete agree- 
ment with Dr. Perkins’ statement the other day that eve ry student 
who now attends college is already under some kind of a schol: arship, 
sometimes subsidized by the fac ‘ulty. 
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Dr. Derruick. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Dertuick. And even more so, Mr, Chairman and Mrs. Green— 
well, I think that in other years, in days gone by, that aid was even 
greater. The institutions under the strain to meet the problem have 
lessened, to some degree, the scholarship by increasing fees, but that 
cannot go on. 

Mrs. Green. One other question, if I may, which we discussed when 
Dr. Perkins was here. 

If we should—and that is a big “if”’—if we should embark on a 
Federal scholarship program, do you think the main criteria should 
be need ? 

Dr. Derruick. Well, need and ability. I think that those of us 
in the Office of Education feel that those two factors must be taken 
into consideration, 

Mrs. Green. I think we would all consider ability first, but I 
mean, do you think we should actually have a means test for the 
people to whom we grant scholarships ? 

Dr. Derrnick. I think that there should be something worked out, 
and I think, as Mr. Flynt goes along with his testimony, and in 
response to questions, he will ‘be telling you of some successful means 
tests that have been developed that are working rather well. We 
think it is a practical thing to do. 

Mr. Nicwotson. We subsidize higher education now to quite an 
extent; do we not? 

Dr. Derruick. You mean in the housing program, the loans at lower 
rates of interest ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. No. I mean in my State we have several State 
teachers colleges. The State appropriates money and keeps them 
going. They are not only teachers colleges, but penstioaily every 
State in the U nion, I believe, has an agricultural school which is car- 
ried on by State ¢ appropr lations. 

Of course, the ppr of the Federal Government getting into it is 
another slant that the State cannot give them higher education, I 
suppose, because the money all comes from the “local community 
taxes and nowhere else. 

Dr. Dertuick. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, if you would yield just a minute, we 
have had these land-grant colleges where the Federal Government 
has also entered into it financially. While most of your support is 
at the State level, certainly there are lots of institutions that receive 
Federal support. 

Mr. Nicnotson. There are none in Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Green. No land-grant colleges ? 

Dr. Derruick. The U niversity “of Massachusetts is a land- grant 
college and receives a Federal subsidy. 

Mr. Nicnorson. How much do they get? Is it very much? 

Dr. Derruick. The total figure is about $5 million a year for all 
of them. There is not a great deal for any one, but there is $5 million 
for all of them in the United States. 

Mr. Exxiotr. How many of those land-grant colleges are there? 
Are there 48? 

Mr. Fiynt. Sixty-seven. 
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Dr. Derruick. Some States have more than one. Your State has 
more than one. 

Mrs. Green. The fact that they got the lands originally is of tre- 
mendous importance. 

Dr. Drrtuick. Yes. That was a great boon to the land-grant 
colleges. Mr. Nicholson, I did not quite understand your question. 
I see now what you mean. 

Of course, there is this heavy subsidy in State funds to operate 
these institutions. The point I was making a moment ago, however, 
is that the students are bearing a greater proportion of the cost than 
they did in other years, because these institutions have had to raise 
the fees as a partial means of meeting the pressure. 

Also, that difference between what the students pay and what edu- 
cation actually costs in the private institutions is made up by an 
income from endowments and gifts. The student very rarely pays 
the total cost. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Of course, one of the troubles is that the agricul- 
tural colleges had to be an agricultural college and they teach every- 
thing besides agriculture. The State college in Amherst in my State 
was entirely an agricultural college. Now they teach all kinds of 
subjects there. 

I guess you can get an engineer’s degree from there, but the State 
has to pay that. There is no land grant as far as I know from the 
Federal Government other than agriculture; is there ? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, engineering. They were agricultural and in- 
dustrial institutions. However, your point is correct in that they 
have expanded their programs, but agricultural and industrial col- 
leges were the original purposes of the land-grant colleges. 

Mr. Nicuotson. So that they have gone way beyond what they were 
really instituted for. 

Dr. Derruick. To meet the changing needs of the times, they have. 
The Federal money, of course, only goes for the agricultural and in- 
dustrial programs. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If there are no further questions, at this time we will 
call Mr. Ralph C. M. Flynt, Director, Higher Programs Branch, 
United States Office of Education. 

Mr. Flynt, you may proceed in any manner you wish. 

Mr. Fiynt. My name is Ralph C. M. Flynt. I am Director of the 
Higher Education Programs Branch, Division of Higher Education, 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am glad to have 
this opportunity to appear before you to assist in your consideration 
of the financial problems of young people seeking to pursue their 
courses of study in the colleges and universities. 

I feel very much impressed that this committee has chosen to begin 
its hearings in relationship to the needs of students. 

(Mr. Flynt’s prepared statements continues as follows:) 

I shall continue in somewhat greater detail the several items of considera ‘ion 
already introduced by Under Secretary Perkins and Commissioner Derthick. 

My statement will principally concern itself with the status of manpower re- 
quirements and resources, the pattern of college and university tuition and fee 
charges, the need for student financial assistance and the resources available to 
meet these needs, description of various approaches to and types of student 
financial aid which are being utilized, and some of the problems which must be 
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considered in the development and operation of student financial assistance 
programs. 

While I shall be able to present a certain amount of detail this morning, it 
will obviously not be possible to treat the problem of student financial assist 
ance in higher institutions with the degree of intensiveness which the subcom 
mittee will require. I hope, therefore, that the subcommittee will find it pos 
sible to pursue these considerations in further detail. 

The first of the considerations to which I have referred has to do with man- 
power needs and resources. The economic and social development of the United 
States during the past 50 years has been exemplified by the rapid growth of 
those professions and occupations which require advanced training. We have 
prepared in table 1 certain summary data which illustrate the foregoing fact. 
If you will refer to the table, you will note the remarkable growth of the pro 
fessional and technical groups of occupations, virtually all of which require 
college preparation; for example, the number of workers in this group has 
increased 86 percent since 1910 while the number of skilled and semiskilled 
workers increased only 36 percent during the same period. 

During the same 50-year period within which our population has grown tre 
mendously, manpower available for professional and technical occupations has 
tended progressively to fall short of requirements. Table 2 has been prepared 
to indicate the gap between supply and requirements in certain selected pr 
fessions and occupations. 

Mr. Fiynt. These are obviously for illustration only, and not in 
tended to be a complete study of the problem. 

(Mr. Flynt’s prepared statement continues as follows :) 

The growing need for personnel with professional and technical training is 
the outgrowth of two factors. First, our rapidly growing total population with 
its increasing standard of living which requires a multiplication of the need for 
goods and services; and secondly, the increasing complexity of our society in 
every aspect. 

TABLE 1.—Numbers and percentages of persons employed in major occupational 
groups, 1910, 1940, 1950, and 1956; and change in percentages, 1910-56 





Numbers employed (thousands Percent distribution Change 
Major occupation group in per 
Cel 
1910 1940 1950 1956 1910 1940 O5E 1910 
Professional and technical 1, 632 3, Sil { ) 6, ( l , 8.7 } Rf 
Proprietors and managers 2, 447 3, 620 018 6, 29 7.6 8.1 8.9 9.8 2 
Clerical and sales 3, 804 7,443 | 1 3, O58 11.8 16. ¢ ( 20.4 
Skilled and semiskilled 9,853 | 16, 392 26, GO 0. 6 11.3 i! ( 
All other 14. 435 13. 867 12, 279 1] 4 49 4/ ; 1.8 ® f ) 
Total 32,171 | 44,888 | 56, 239 | 63,990 | 100.« W).( 100. ( 100. ( 
NOTE Data for 1910 are not closely npa i 1940-56 
Source: Historical Statistics of the United States, p. 6 i Statistical Abstract of the United § 


(1956), p. 208. 


TABLE 2.—Supply and estimated need for teachers and certain other professional 


personne l 








Supp! Gr t Estimated | Minir 1 | Maximu 
Profession 1954 1955 upply, 1960 needed ree 
196) 1060 
Teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools 1, 202, 00 R7, OK 1, 391, 00 1, 593, 000 1, 759, 000 
Teachers in higher educational institutions 38, 000 242, 000 279, 000 416, 000 
Physicians 6, 800 233, OOO 227, 000 292. OOO 
Dentists 3, 000 101, 00 101, 000 161, 000 
Nurses 390), OOO 27. 800 $15, O00 tHR. OO 24. OO) 
Engineers 650. 000 22 ” 150, OO 
Source: Department of Health, Educat \ I tof A H Int ( tit nt Con 
mittee on Financia] Support of Teaching and Training, 19 pp. sl and 4 Estimates for tl gine 


profession by Henry H. Arms Chief for Ex 
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We have prepared data (table 3) which will illustrate the relationship between 
the growth in total numbers of our population, the growth of college and univer- 
sity enrollment, and the comparison of the number of 18-year-olds in relationship 
to total population and college enrollment. It will be observed that the number 
of 18-year-olds in the population of 1957 does not equal the number of the same 
age in 1940 when the total United States population was almost 39 million fewer 
than today. 

Mr. Fuynr. Under Secretary Perkins and Commissioner Derthick 
have both called attention to the fact that this is the most dramatic 
aspect of the situation with which we are faced—that at this time, and 
for the next 25 years, we must make do with a very small number 
of people in a growing population. 

(Mr. Flynt’s prepared statement continues as follows :) 


It is, therefore, evident that the need for college-trained persons to serve our 
rapidly growing population and our increasingly complex society must be served 
from a group of young people which is smaller in proportion to the total popu- 
lation than at any time in recent history. Moreover, numbers of college-age 
youth will not reach the proportionate level of the decade of 1920-80 for some 
time to come. Thus, from the present minimum manpower pool the Nation 
must fulfill not only its immediate needs for additional professional scientific 
and technical leadership but for the rank and file of trained personnel as well. 

Some observers have taken comfort in the gross numbers of the college popu- 
lation and assumed that allis well. It is true that there has been a considerable 
increase in the proportion of the age group 18—21 attending college. The total 
nuinbers attending college have also increased from 1,364,000 in the autumn of 
1939 to 2,945,000 in the autumn of 1956. These significant increases in total 
numbers have ,however, failed to include a considerable body of youth capable 
of sustaining college programs. For example, Dr. Dael Wolfle in his outstand- 
ing study entitled “America’s Resources of Specialized Talent” estimates that 
51 percent of youth having I1Q’s of 183 and higher (i. e., in the top 5 percent 
of ability) fail to graduate from college. 


TABLE 3.—JHigh-school graduates, population aged 18 years, resident-college 
enrollment, population aged 18 to 21 years, inclusive, and total population, 
1940, 1950, 1954, with estimates for 1957, 1960, and 1970 


Higl hool Resident- 

Year graduates, Population college Populatio Total 
public and i8 years old enrollment aged 15-21 | population 
nonpublic 

1949 1, 221, 475 2, 583, 000 1, 494, 203 9, 753, 537 132, 122, 000 

1950 1, 190, 70 2, 159, 000 2, 659, 021 8, 805, 020 151, 683, 000 

1054 1, 276, 10K 2 167, OM 2 514. 712 &. 494, 000 162. 417. 000 

1957 1, 358, 600 2. 303, 000 8, 232, 000 &, 909, 000 170, 868, 000 

1960 1, 542, 700 2, 561, 000 3, 778, 000 ¥, 587, 000 179, 358, 000 

1970 2, 187, 000 3, 732, 000 6, 443, 000 | 14, 509, 000 209, 380, 000 
Source: Bureau of the Census and Office of Education. 


Mr. Exvxiorr. Let me interrupt right there to see if I understand 
that. Of the very top 5 percent in ability of our young folks, 51 
percent failed to finish college? 

Mr. Fiyntr. Yes. Even half of the top 5 percent do not get through 
college. 

Mr. Exvxrorr. Half of the very top 5 percent ¢ 

Mr. Friynt. Yes, sir. 

Further and more refined studies of the problem indicate specific 
reasons for failure to attend and continue in college. The staff of 
the Division of Higher Education of the Office of Education has 
recently completed a nationwide analysis entitled “College Student 
Retention and Withdrawal.” 
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This represents an intensive study of more than 15,000 students, 
following them from freshman through senior year, measuring them 
in terms of factors which made for their success and factors which 
made for failure, and ultimate dropout, with a view to identifying 
those factors which appear to be dominant in case of failure o 
students. 

That report is now in press, and we hope very much that we can 
have it from the Public Printer within the next 6 to 8 weeks. We feel 
that it will shed a very great deal of light on the problem concerning 
which we require a great deal more of light. 

All of us who have worked with students recognize that there are 
frequently students who seem to have identical profiles. They came 
from approximately the same background; they have about the same 
resources. One of them persists through to graduation, and the other 
fails. We have not been easily able to isolate those factors. 

(Mr. Flynt’s prepared statement continues as follows :) 


A second nationwide study of this problem has been conducted by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, of Princeton, N. J., under the financial sponsorship of 
the National Science Foundation. The results of this study have been published 
under the title “Encouraging Scientific Talent.” The director of the survey 
and author of the study was Assistant Dean Charles C. Cole, of Columbia Col- 
lege, Columbia University. This study is based upon a nationwide scientific 
sample of 60,000 high-school seniors and juniors. The size of the sample and 
the thoroughly tested research methods utilized confer essential validity upon 
the study. 

A significant finding of Dr. Cole’s study is presented in table 4, and the out- 
standing conclusions are found in the following statement: 

“Several most significant conclusions can be drawn from these figures yielded 
by the study. There is a striking amount of economic and cultural determinism 
connected with college-going. There is a pressing need for more scholarships to 
tap some of the loss of high ability from high school to college. Today’s able 
high-school graduate is interested, more than ever before in our history, in 
continuing his formal education. He considers higher education essential for the 
work he intends to do. He is alert to many of the economic opportunities which 
these prosperous times afford. He is sensitive to the financial incentives around 
him, even to the extent, sometimes, of giving up his major academic interest if 
a scholarship is involved. At the same time, he lacks sufficient high-school 
guidance, particularly about scholarship awards, with which to shape his college 
and financial plans. 

“Despite the increased interest in the bachelor of arts degree, higher education 
is still losing up to one-half of the top 30 percent or so of the Nation’s high- 
school seniors. Each year, apparently, between 60,000 and 100,000 highly able 
secondary-school graduates with aptitude and interest for college fail to continue 
their education for financial reasons. Another group, of similar size and ability, 
lacks the interest or motivation for college. This is a serious waste of intellec- 
tual resources, which should not be overshadowed by the rising tide of college 
enrollments.” 


Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Dixon? 

Mr. Drxon. Does this study point out the financial barrier as the 
greatest single barrier ? 

Mr. Fiynv. Yes, sir. On top of page 9, you will note that expense 
is indicated as the most important barrier by both boys and girls; 
46 percent in the case of boys and 50 percent in the case of girls. 

Mr. Dixon. That is what the Truman Commission found, also. 

Mr. Fiynt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. May I ask what percent of our high-school graduates 
are capable, on account of college aptitude, to complete 2 years college, 
and what percent to complete 4 years of college? 
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Mr. Fiynvr. The only large-scale psychological test with norms that 
I recall was brought up by the President’s Commission of 1948. 
They took the view, I believe, that some 49 percent of the students 
were capable of completing 2 2 years of college and 32 percent 4 years. 

Mr. Drxon. It takes an I. Q. of about 

Mr. Frynv. 110. 

Mr. Dixon. 110 to 115. 

Mr. Fiynr. At a minimum. 

Mr. Dixon. 115 to complete a professional course. Only a third 
of our students have an I. Q. that high ? 

Mr. Fuiynvr. Of course, that norm is based on the Army general 
classification test and not on the standard I. Q. test. It has to be 
equated. 

I do not recall what the equation is. 

Mr. Drxon. Is there anything in your testimony that indicates as- 
sistance for students in the community colleges? You see, the com- 
munity colleges have an extremely practical bent and the 49 percent 
of the high-school graduates can make it through a community col- 
lege. Are we just depending entirely on 4-year institutions? 

‘Mr. Firnv. No, sir. I have a section further on in which I discuss 
the State college and the low-cost tuition junior colleges as an ap- 
proach to this problem. 

Mr. Dixon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Green. Could I ask you there if this was published in 1956? 
Over how long a period of time did the Cole st udy take? 

Mr. Fiynt. The study, I think, was for seniors of the graduating 
class of 1955 and juniors who became seniors and graduated in 1956. 

Mrs. Green. Would you not, in all fairness, have to interpret that 
the student who w ould say that expense was the most important ob- 
stacle to his going to college would be influenced by his own inherent 
interest and ‘determination in going ? If a person is casually inter- 
ested, then expense might be a factor. If he is vitally interested, 
expense becomes a great factor. 

Mr. Fuiynt. All of the data is, based upon interviews with students 
in which you ask them to respond to a set body of questions, sub- 
ject to some question. There is always the danger of getting a socially 
acceptable answer. 

The lack of money is a pretty acceptable reason for dropping out 
of college. Some students will not admit the other reasons. How- 
ever, I happen to be familiar with the techniques used in this study, 
and I think that with the body of trained interviewers who were in- 
volved and the questionnaire instrument which was used, nearly every- 
thing we know about psychology was poured into that. to prevent 
skewing of the results. I personally think these responses in this 
partic salar study are pretty dependable, Mrs. Green. 

One other thing is that finance is frequently related to other thin 
Lack of money sometimes means lack of motivation, because the family 
itself is not in a social stratum in which there is a college-going habit, 
or the grain of the community may run against it, and I think none 
of us would want to place dependence upon one answer from any 
student. It is a combination of answers, although the one that is 
most easily isolated and most tangible is money. The rest are too 
obscure, frequently, and too difficult to get at. 
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A youngster who does not want to leave home and go to college 
because he does not really want to leave his girl friend may tell you 
that and he may not. It takes a good deal of effort to dig into the 
recesses of people’s minds. 

Dr. Derruicx. Or heart. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Does anybody on earth know anything about the 
motives that motivate people who want to go to college and who 
do not and who may want to if the opportunity is provided ? 

Mr. Fuynr. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that we do have some ex- 
amples of school community programs which are pretty successful. 
I think we do know that the surrounding influences are all important. 

The school cannot do the job alone. You may have the best counsel- 
ing and guidance service in that high school, but unless there is an 
acceptance on the part of the community leadership, community 
organizations, which have influence in the homes, and that is joined 
with the school in throwing about the student an atime which 
inspires all families to recognize that if they have a bright youngster 
he ought to be pulled out and moved on up. 

We have such examples, I think, of school community programs 
which show us the way. There is another factor involved, early 
identification of this talent. One of the great weaknesses is that we 
ao ntly are quite unable to reach the youngster early enough down 

) junior high school or even in the elementary school. 

If we wait until he is a junior or senior in high school, it is too 
late in many cases. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Does your Department call attention to the fact 
that these boys and girls go to high school and nowadays have to get 
a college education to get a civil-service job that is any good ? 

Mr. Fiynr. Yes, sir. We have a counseling guidance section in 
our office that works very closely with the secondar y schools in pro- 
viding them with materials. It also works with the State depart- 
ments of education in helping them to build up this whole concept 
of a focal point in the high school which provides information. 

Mr. NicHoison. Does anybody give a lecture on this proposition 
to, we will say, a junior or graduate student, either in the State or in 
the Government ? 

Mr. Fiynt. Yes, sir. Most high schools hold what they call a 
career program. Frequently it is a career night, in which leaders 
in the community select a leading doctor, lawyer, a representative of 
the university women, and various other organizations, to come in and 
talk to the students. 

They may have many of those during the year. Both seniors and 
juniors are invited. The good high school promotes that kind of a 
program. 
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TABLE 4.—Reasons given by capable students for not going to college 


Reason 


! 
Boys 


Most Important 
important | 


| 
pend 


Important 


Girls 


Most 
important 


Percent Percent | Percent Percent 

Expense - - - 4 46 13 50 ll 
No college goal. 24 5 | 46 9 
Personal inadequacy . ‘ 25 4 15 | 2 
Family and social pressure. oe 20 3 24 } 
Can think of no reason for not going... . sad Sn 18 3 15 2 
Miscellaneous. e ne 72 73 
Total_ a . 100 | 100 
Source: Charles C, Cole, Jr., Encouraging Scientific Talent, College Entrance Examination Board, 


New York, 1956, p. 145, table 17. 


TABLE 5.—Percentages 


of high-school graduates planning 


to 


continue 


their 


education, by I. Q. level and family income: New York State, 19538 






Family income 


A bility level 
| $4,000 and $4,000 to $8,000 and 
| under $7,099 over 
| 
Percent Percent | Percent 
I. Q. 130 and ove 77 79 | 96 
I. Q. 120 to 129 61 72 | On 
I. Q. 110 to 119 | 49 58 | 89 
; | 
ource: Crucial Questions About Higher Education, State University of New York, 1955, p. 2 
TABLE 6,—F'amily incomes compared with number of children 
Number of children 
Inc ym 3 . 
Percent Num bet 
1,000 women 
lotal.. 100. 0 1, 966 
Under $1,000 6.8 2, 386 
$1,000 to $1,999 11.3 2, 003 
$2,000 to $2,999__. 20. 4 1, 909 
$3,000 to $3,999 26.9 1, 884 
$4,000 to $4,9¢ —- 15 1, 874 
$5,000 to $6,999__. 12.9 2,044 
$7,000 and over ». U 2, 208 


Source: Adapted from the U. 8. 
} mf 
3 


9, p. 42. 


Bureau of the 


Census, 


Statistical Abstract 


of the United States, 1956. 


I should like to draw attention to certain aspects relating to the financial 


need of students in 


higher institutions. 


There is evidence to 


indicate 


that 


family income exerts a greater influence upon the decision to pursue higher 
education than the student’s intellectual ability. This conclusion is cogently 
set forth in table 5 which is based upon a recent study of approximately 8,000 
high school graduates in New York State. 
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Data are also available which indicate in a general way the scope and extent 
of the financial need of college students. Table 6 shows a comparison of family 
income by selected intervals with the number of children per family group in 
the same income levels. Table 7 compares annual family income after taxes 
for the years 1941 and 1950. It will be noted that disposable family income 
in the fourth and highest fifths has increased to a markedly less extent than 
that in the lower levels of income. It is from the fourth and from the highest 
fifths that the greater number of college students now come. 

Mr. Fiynt. You will recall the statement which I read which in- 
dicated the amount of economic determinism that is involved. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Dixon? 

Mr. Dixon. The Strayer survey in the State of Washington showed 
that where there was a college within the community, 40 percent of 
the people in the lower economic brackets—their children—went to 
school. Where there was not, just slightly more than 10 percent went 
to college. 

Do you not think availability of colleges has as much to do as the 
financial status of the family ? 

Mr. Fiynv. Virtually all of the studies we have engaged in, State 
surveys and others, indicate proximity to college has an enormous 
effect upon attendance. There is no question about that. 

Mrs. Green. Again, may I go back to the question I raised before ? 
It seems to me we oversimplify it when we put it in terms of the 
number of students of high ability who go to college from a high- 
income family as compared to those from a low-income family, be- 
cause other factors would be just as important, if not more so. 

If you are a college graduate, the statistics show at the age of, I 
do not know what it is, your income is twice what it is for the person 
who has not gone to college. It is logical to assume a family with 
an $8,000 income has exactly what you referred to a minute ago, a 
tradition of the family going to college. You have the motivation. 
You have all the reasons in the family environment why the student 
should go. 

You cannot really just set anything like this and say, “Financial 
need is the most important,” can you? 

Mr. Fiynr. There are other considerations. We could prepare a 
table for example—we have one that is not included here—that is 
another form of determinism, too. You might call it intellectual. 
Children of professional parents go to school. Doubtless children who 
come from families with incomes of $8,000 and above will turn out to 
come from professional or similar families. You thus have another 
factor in addition to financing. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Flynt, have there been any scientific studies on 
what gets in the mind of a youngster about 18 years old that imbues 
him with the idea that he has got to make money awfully quick? He 
gas got tostart making money right away, and when that condition 
gets i nhis mind, it is just about “impossible to convince him that if 
he will wait 10 years he will make twice as much money, or more, than 
he could make right now, but he gets the feeling that there will ‘be no 
jobs unless he takes one imme diately and starts earning his money. 

Is that beyond psychological or scientific measurement ? 

Mr. Friynt. No, I believe not, sir. We have many sociological 
studies indicating the presence of a number of factors, but the most 
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prominent one is what the psychologists and sociologists speak of as 
the influence of peers. 

Take a youngster who has some friends who leave the same high 
school at the same time he does. They are going into air conditioning 
or something real quick and start making $6,000 or $7,000 a year, while 
he still is a college sophomore. They are driving roadsters with tops 
that go back when you push a button. That is clearly a challenge to 
him. 

I think we do know a good deal about that. 

Mr. Dixon. May I ask another question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Exxrorr. Yes, Doctor. 

Mr. Dixon. I do not want to impose here. 

Mr. Extiorr. You are welcome, Dr. Dixon, to ask any question at 
any time. 

Mr. Drxon. Is there any national study paralleling the Strayer 
study of the State of Washington which shows the influence of the 
availability of the college in the community on the number who attend ? 

Dr. Derruick. We might say generally in answer to Dr. Dixon’s 
question that all studies confirm that fact. I think Mr. Flynt is 
going to cite some particular studies. 

Mr. Fiynr. There has been only one national study made on the 
subject and it is so old that you cannot quote it. It was made in 1914. 
However, as far as I know, virtually all the State studies that we have 
made and the residence and migration studies the Office of Education 
has made confirm this more than 40-year-old study almost exactly. 
There have been studies made in New York State, Illinois, Arizona, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Florida, and Mississippi. There is one getting 
under way in Wyoming. 

There were studies made in your State, in which Dr. Goldthorpe, 
sitting here, took part. They all confirm the same fact. 

Mr. Dixon. I think that is true. My motive here is apparent, Mr. 
Chairman. Iamabit biased. For instance, we had to plead with the 
Congress even to make the junior colleges eligible for the GI benefits. 
I plead with the Committee on Education in the Senate when Senator 
Thomas was chairman. I was sent here by the Northwest Association 
of Junior Colleges to make the junior colleges eligible. 

I feel that the junior and community colleges are being left out of the 
picture. I do not accuse you of that by any means, but it has been 
the history; they seem to think there is something sacred about this 
word “four”’—4 years. I feel the possibilities of the community col- 
leges have not been played up enough. That is one of the solutions to 
this great problem of higher education. 

The Truman Commission on Higher Education said that the com- 
munity college should—and I think I am quoting verbatim—absorb 
the bulk of the increase in enrollment in higher education during the 
next 10 years. That report came aut in 1946 but the prediction, I do 
not think, has begun to come true, has it, Mr. Flynt? 

Mr. Fiynr. To some extent, sir. I have some data further in the 
document that refers to that, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I would like to ask you this question, gentlemen : 

Is it not pretty reasonable to assume that the quickest way that we 
could get additional space to house this growing number of college 
students—house and educate them—is through the community col- 
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leges? It seems to me that you can stir up interest in community 
colleges or communities can bestir themselves to build for themselves 
a college to meet this need particularly when the need is apparent, and 
I might say parenthetically that my own hometown of 8,000 people 
has just completed a drive to raise the money to build its little college 
an up-to-date science building, and the people got out and dug into 
their pockets and raised the money to build that building as a com- 
munity effort. 

Mr. Friynt. There seems to be no question but that for part of the 
problem this is a viable solution. It does not solve the problem of 
professional manpower and certain others supplied by the liberal arts 
colleges. The growth of junior colleges, I think, statistically is very 
marked. 

Dr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, I think the committee and Dr. Dixon 
will be glad to know that our departmental committee has taken this 
matter of the junior colleges as a major area of study and undoubtedly 
we will come out with some conclusions. 

Mr. Drxon. I think you have an excellent man down there in Dr. 
Mortorana. 

Mrs. Green. If I may interject a moment there, we have enabling 
legislation in Oregon now for junior colleges in individual school dis- 
tricts, and I have felt the reason that there has not been a greater 
growth of junior colleges is the tax problem. «The Federal Govern- 
ment has preempted the field of taxation in so many areas. The 
State universities and colleges are supported by State appropr iations 
but when you get down in the jun ior-college area, which must be 
entirely financed locally in my State by the local school districts, it 


means a local] property tax a 1d heaven knows we have gone thar ugh 
we in the last few weeks, and have found that local districts 
‘annot support elementary schools and cannot build. Therefore, how 


can we ret alistic ally be very optim istic about the growth of junior 
colleges unless there is a radical change in the tax situation / 

Mr. Fuynr. Mrs. Green, I think that we find precedent in States 
which have adopted the State-local approach. Florida, for example, 
is now setting out to build 16 junior colleges which will receive State 
aid, but which will be operated locally. 

Mr. Drxon. Take her neighboring State of Washington—— 

Mrs. Green. How many States have substantial programs of State 
aid to junior colleges? 

Mr. Fiynt. I am not a specialist in that field, but as I recall it 
there were some 17 or i8. Texas and California have a widespread 
program and New York has a very large program. New York has 
92 technical institutes and junior colleges which receive State support. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Are they allowed to give degrees ? 

Mr. Fiynr. No, sir; not the standard bachelor’s degree. They can 
give a certificate or what is often. called the associate in arts degree. 

Mr. Nicnotson. What do they do? Do they go to a junior college 
and then get some credit, or something, when they go to a regular 
college? 

Mr. Frynr. They generally have three kinds of programs, Mr. 
Nicholson. They have the terminal program, which would be voca- 
tional or technical. When they have completed the 2 years’ work, 
they go on out into employment. They have the college transfer 
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program, and they can attend that for 2 years and move on to a State 
university, or a 4-year college, and enter the j junior year. 

A large part of their program is part. time, and evening school 
work, and extension work for employed adults. Most of the colleges 
have those programs. 

Mr. Nicnorson. If they do not receive any degree, what good does 
it do to go to a junior college? That is the value of going ‘to higher 
education—ultimately to receive some kind of a degree. People ‘will 
not hire you in the educational system unless you get 4 years in a 
State teachers’ college or unless you are a graduate from some other 
college. 

Mr. Fiynr. That is not true in all occupations. Take, for in- 
stance, the field of agricultural processing. A 2-year graduate of 
one of the New York State a; gricultural 2-year institutions is in great 
demand in the fruit and vegetable processing business. They do not 
need a 4-year agricultural college graduate who knows about agron- 
omy and all this in the most advanced scientific fields. They “need 
only trained men in the problems of that area. 

Mr. Nicuorson. But he does not go out teaching, does he? He 
does his job weil, 1 suppose. In my “State we have Amherst, which 
has a 2-year course in flower culture, or something like that. 

Mr. Fiynv. That is right. 

Mr. Nicuortson. However, they do not receive any degree, and all 
it does is that it does that individual some good becasue he knows 
about it, but he is not able to secure employment in the educational 
field. 

Dr. Dertnick. Mr. Chairman, we might emphasize for Mr. Nichol- 
son that in addition to what Mr. Flynt has said the junior- college 
point of view in this frame of reference is that if you have a number 
of these junior colleges or srepocragt colleges dispersed they might 
well take a major share or : . large share of the load and relieve the 
strain on the senior colleges for the freshman and sophmore years. 
Therefore, these same students who went on for the degree would 
have to be carried only by the senior college 2 years instead of 4. 
That is one of the advantages in promoting the junior-college move- 
ment at this time. However, I do not want to recognize Mrs. Green’s 
point of view. It certainly would be most difficult for a great many 
communities, if not impossible, to add a junior college through a local 
school district because they cannot carry in a standard manner their 
elementary and secondary programs at this time. 

Mrs. Green. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fiynvr. The public junior college is traditionally tuition free. 

Mr. Nicnotson. The reason I interrupted was because I do not 
think that we have any junior college in my State which is supported 
by either the community or the State or the Federal Government or 
anyoneelse. ‘They are more or less private schools. 

Mr. Fiynr. I do not recall a public junior college in Massachusetts. 

{ Nore.—United States Office of Education, Part 3, Higher Educa- 
tion. indicates existence of two public junior colleges in Massachu- 
setts; viz, Holyoke Junior College and Newton Junior College.) 
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Resuming my statement : 


TABLE 7.—Average family personal income after payment of Federal income taza, 
for quintiles of consumer units banked by size of after-taw income, 1941 and 
1950 


| Income after payment | Increase in after-tax 

















of Federal individual | income 
Quintile income tax | 
1941 | 1950 Amount | Percent 
eee ea, Sees see aera 
All income groups combined. -..--_.......-- ale $2, 110 $4, 090 | $1, 980 | 94 
Highest .........- aban ; : wh d 4, 940 8, 880 | 3, 940 | 80 
‘ie 2, 430 4,690 | 2, 260 | 93 
ee etadetnneete Se 1, 680 3, 440 1, 760 | 105 
in dbacceae > : : andl 1, 040 2, 360 1, 320 | 127 
> Stace Saino ates a ag ai 450 | 1, 060 610 | 136 





} ’ | 








Source: Herbert 8. Conrad and Ernest V. Hollis. Trends in Tuition Charges and Fees. The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, pp. 148-165 (September 1955), p. 155. 


Table 9 compares the average annual tuition rates and per capita disposable 
income for specified years between 1939-40 and 1954-55. This table indicates 
that educational charges for students in higher institutions have increased more 
rapidly in recent years than per capita disposable income. 

A very important consideration in these problems is the trend toward increased 
institutional tuition fees to offset the rising operating costs which confront the 
colleges and universities. It should be noted that the two groups of higher 
institutions, public and private, rely upon their student tuition fee receipts in 
varying degrees. For 1953-54, the most recent year for which we have complete 
and comparable data, income from student fees constituted approximately 50 
percent of the total educational and general expenditures (except expenditures 
for separately organized research) of the privately controlled higher institutions. 
In the case of the publicly controlled colleges and universities, the comparable 
ratio was 14 percent. 

Some indication of size of the tuition charges of several types of higher 
institutions and the increases between 1950 and 1955 is suggested by the data 
in table 8. Although the percentages of increase for the 2 types of higher 
institutions were fairly close together, 21 percent for the public colleges and 28 
percent for the private institutions, there was a marked differential in the 
average annual tuition fee of the 2 groups. It was $132 for the public institu- 
tions in contrast to almost $600 in privately controlled institutions. 


TABLE 8.—Annual tuition fees in 196 representative institutions of higher 
education 











Tuition rate per | Percent of 
| Number student increase, 
Type of institution | eee eee ae 
| tutions | 1950 
| 1949-50 1954-55 | 
Gln dsillliodicnin oistectapiainiinteanpiaipaiatin si = Kt — 
I Sh whack nace heraeeccebewdee itis sna 196 $249 | $305 22 
ad 120 | 109 | 132 | 21 
|| SSPE eG NT ST REPE ee RS SE EEE ESS 76 | 468 | 599 | 28 
———————————— | —————————— = —=—= i= — ———_— 
Public: 
ah cd ad alicnennieeapeal 69 | 123 | 158 | 28 
Liberal arts ooiieses..........,........... vasloneainaell 19 | 56 71 27 
III 086 0) Jo Ses cc cc dondbeonn 17 | 92 108 17 
Technological schools-.....-.....---.--.--- ee ee 4) 151 165 | 9 
IIE ih dah shack ook d cca deleccn nance -as) 10 | 16 | 18 | 16 
Private: | 
ne eo oacacie 57 | 465 600 29 
Liberal arts colleges...................----...-- “l 14 426 | 525 23 
Technological schoois....-...-..---..-..------.---- | 5 598 | 736 23 


Source: Prepared by Division of Higher Education, Office of Education. 
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A thorough study of the methods by which college students finance their edu- 
cation has recently been completed by the staff of the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation of the Office of Education. This study, the report of which is now in 
press, is based on a scientific sample of approximately 15,000 students in 110 
higher institutions. A summary of salient information from this study in terms 
of principal sources of income of students is presented in table 10. This sum- 
mary indicates that the students reported on the average that one-third (37 
percent) of their funds was derived from sources other than family contribu- 
tions, such, for example, as borrowings, work, or scholarships. Funds for 
the financial assistance of students are, therefore, derived principally from three 
sources other than family contributions. These sources are institutional pro- 
grams of financial aid, Federal or State scholarships, and privately supported 
scholarship programs. 


TasLe 9.—Comparison of tuition rates and per capita disposable income for 
specified years between 1939-40 and 1954-55 

















Amount Percent of increase 
——_—_—__—— aah estan adsl pict 
| Tuition rate per student Tuition rate per student 
School year B.i.0lUlU GS Eee ae eee Per capita | era as 
disposable disposable | 
income | Publicly | Privately | income Publicly Privately 
controlled | controlled | controlled controlled 
institutions | institutions | institutions | institutions 
re om 
1939 to 1940.__._.. $554 | $70 | $320 . ea APRRS etal 
1949 to 1950__.._. 1, 310 109 468 136. 5 56.0 | 43.0 
1954 to 1955......-| 1, 569 132 599 19.8 | 21.0 28.0 
Source: Adapted from table 6, Trends in Tuition Charges and Fees by Herbert 8. Conrad and Ernest 


V. Hollis, The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, p. 154, September 1955. 


The staff of the Division of Higher Education of the Office of Education has 
just completed a nationwide survey of institutional financial aid available to 
students. The number of students aided, separately for undergraduate and 
graduate students, and the volume of student financial assistance by the several 
different types for the academic year 1955-56 are presented in table 11. 

Mr. Friynv. We are publishing a directory of undergraduate stu- 
dent assistance, scholarships, work, and loans. We are very proud 
to say that we shall be able to place 1 copy of that directory in each 
of the approximately 30,000 public and private secondary schools in 
the country, and we think this is one of the most important steps 
that we have ever been able to take in terms of bringing the necessary 
information about institutional possibilities of financial support to 
the individual high-school student. This bulletin, no doubt, we will 
be able to sell, we hope, at about 75 cents, and I fear maybe as much 
as a dollar. 

Mr. Drtxon. When would it be ready ? 

Mr. Fiynt. We have had it promised to us, Dr. Dixon, by the open- 
ing of school. We are publishing a second volume separately, which 
is a directory of financial aid, graduate. We have read page proof 
on this, and we were promised this by the opening of school. 

Mr. Extiorr. What will be the title of this second one? 

Mr. Fiynt. Financial Aid to College Students: Graduate. This is 
for graduate students. The first one is for undergraduate students. 
The latter directory will not be sent to high schools, but goes only to 
college students. 

Mr. Dixon. It details what each institution is doing; does it not? 


=? 
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Mr. Fiynt. Yes, sir; exactly. The name of the scholarship, the 
amount, and to whom to apply for it. 

Although these data are based upon the returns of 1,560 colleges 
and universities which reported at least 1 of the several types of 
student aid, it is of more than passing interest that 190 other higher 
institutions indicated that they had no student aid available in any 
form. It is obvious that the number of college students aided and the 
total of such financial assistance run into figures of considerable mag- 
nitude. 

Mrs. Green. May I interrupt there for a minute? 

How do you account for the difference in the areas? Have you ever 
analyzed it? 

Mr. Fiynt. The reason for that is fairly apparent. In the north- 
eastern region it is a matter of higher institutions charging higher 
fees. In order to offset that it is necessary to give scholarships, 
whereas in the western region there are mostly public institutions, 
and the need of the students there is to get help for board and room, 
more than it is for tuition, and a frequent means of providing work 
assistance for a student is to do something to enable him to earn his 
room and board by working in the cafeteria and things like that. 

Mrs. Green. Is it because of the prestige of the university that they 
have a great many more students on scholarships attending ? 

Mr. Fiynt. The eastern group of institutions, or largely the East 
and Southeast, comprise a large number of private higher institutions 
which must charge relatively high tuition and fees. 

(Mr. Flynt’s prepared statement continues as follows :) 


TABLE 10.—Major sources of student income, 1952-53 





Mean amount received by students in 1— 
ae “ ale ive ¥ 7 . P nt of 
Major sources | | *total® 
Publicly Privately | inco 
} contr ( controlled | Total 
| institution institutions 
Family contributions fae . $860 $1, 323 | $987 40.5 
Long-term savings Sdeod 7 605 874 695 20.0 
Earnings ainted 775 851 773 26.3 
Scholarships ci 49s 827 647 4.8 
Veterans’ and vocational rehabilitation benefits 1, 297 1, 446 1, 318 | 4.3 
Borrowings g at i R32 72% R29 1.5 
Miscellameous__.............-.- Sof Ede 310 | 366 320 2 
eee eC Fie Sie. . 1, 304 | 1, 826 1, 465 100.0 


1 Based upon the number of students who received funds from each source, rather than upon the total 
number, 


Source: E. V. Hollis, Survey of College Study Costs; preliminary report, March 1957. 
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TABLE 11.—IJnstitutional student financial aid for undergraduate and graduate 
students, 1955-56 








Undergraduate Graduate Total 
Type of financial aid lee eke ae - biel Raat dil alld tac fii 
| Number Amount | Number| Amount Number A mount 
ies tiated tol eee santas Eat a 
Scholarships. - -- jones 235,710 | $64, 145, 654 | = | 235, 710 
Fellowships_..-- rep aceniacs | 24,952 | $18,355,325 | 24,952 
ea ctacabeeeoel Gee 12, 589,464 | 30, 507 | 4,990,117 | 113, 287 
Employment... invari 282, 306 65, 250,035 | 120,414 16,510,829 | 302,720 71, 760, 864 


Assistantships............ peneleose én 29, 483 | 35, 072, 679 29, 483 35, 072, 679 


| 


| These figures are for the employment of graduate students other than teaching and research assistants 
reported below. 


Source: Preliminary Report of Student Aid Project, Office of Education, May 1957. 


The detailed figures for the various types of institutional student financial 
assistance for undergraduate and graduate students separately and by regional 
areas of continental United States are presented in tables 12 and 13. Of con- 
siderable interest is the fact that the total earnings from institutional under- 
graduae student employment (not including summer employment or noninsti- 
tutional earnings) is somewhat greater than the value of scholarship and fellow- 
ship grants. In the case of the institutions of the northeast region, however, 
the situation is reversed and this group of colleges and universities reported 
almost $25 million of undergraduate scholarships as against approximately 
$10% million disbursed for student employment. In direct contrast is the situ- 
ation in the institutions of the western region which paid approximately 40 
percent more for student work than was disbursed in the form of scholarships. 
Similar comparisons of institutional student financial assistance at the under- 
graduate and graduate levels may be made by the examination of the figures in 
tables 12 and 13. 
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The student financial assistance services of the agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment are for the most part confined rather narrowly to their respective program 
activities and are generally available only to students at the graduate level. 
The two exceptions to this generalization are the veterans who are receiving 
educational benefits under the several legislative enactments for veterans and 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps programs of the armed services for young 
men training to become junior officers. 

In case of the programs available for veterans, there were in the last fiscal 
year (1956-57) approximately 500,000 veteran students receiving educational 
benefits for various types of college training. The average cost of benefits paid 
to these veterans was approximately $1,400 per year, making a total estimated 
eost of almost $700 million. In the academic year 1956-57, there were approxi- 
mately 65,000 men enrolled in the various ROTC programs for training junior 
officers, almost one-half of whom were in the Army and the balance in the Air 
Force and the Navy units. The overall average cost per man per yeur Was ap- 
proximately $450 and a total estimated cost of $49 million. It must be borne 
in mind that these figures do not include the cadets enrolled in the six service 
academies whose total maintenance and training costs are provided by the re 
a branches of the armed services. 

The National Institutes of Health, the research arm of the Public Health 
Service of the Department, operates a substantial graduate fellowship program 
under the several Institutes. For fiscal year 1957, the Institutes awarded slightly 
over 5,000 fellowships and the total amount of these fellowship stipends was 
approximately $3314 million. Under the new nursing education fellowship pro- 
gram, the Public Health Service awarded in fiscal 1957, 685 grants in the fields 
of public health nursing and nursing education at a total cost of approximately 
$314 million. The National Science Foundation in the academic year 1956-57 
granted approximately 1,110 advanced fellowships and the total annual cost 
of these grants was slightly less than $3°4 million. 

Under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1954, the Office of Reh: abilitation 
of the Department granted in the fiscal year 1957 approximately 2,700 long- 
and short-term traineeships and fellowships at a total cost of about $15 165,000, 
The Atomic Energy Commission in the fiscal year 1955 awarded approximately 
70 graduate fellowships in the specialized scientific fields, and the total stipend 
for these fellowships was approximately $185,000, or an average grant of $2,660. 
As has already been indicated, with the exception of the educational benefits for 
veterans, orphans of veterans, and men in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
programs who receive commutation allowances, the principal Federal funds 
available for graduate fellowships are limited to training for the work of their 
professional specialized and technical programs. 

There is as yet no comprehensive study of State scholarship programs. Our 
present information is summarized from a variety of sources, including session 
acts, data in college and university catalogs of State-controlled higher institu- 
tions, and officers of State education departments. Because of the failure to 
report all items in a consistent manner, the figures below are suggestive rather 
than accurate. 

For the academic year 1949-50, 16 States reported scholarship programs, 
and these involved a total annual appropriation of $10,250,000. The principal 
groups of aided students included the children of disabled and deceased veterans, 
prospective teachers, and Negro students taking graduate courses in higher in- 
stitutions in other States. The cost of the New York State program was approxi- 
mately $7 million, and 4 other States reported scholarship programs, each with 
an annual appropriation in excess of $250,000. In general, the stipends under 
these programs were nominal and limited to the amount of tuition and required 
fees; they ranged from approximately $100 per school year to $750 in the case 
of medical and dental students under the New York State program. 

For the academic year just passed (1956-57), there were 40 State 
scholarship programs, with a total annual appropriation of $13,645,- 
000. Several States increased their scholarship stipends in line with 
increased tuition fees and living costs, and six States embarked a 
new scholarship plans for students of nursing which, presumably, 
reflected the scarcity of trained nurses. One State, New York, also 
embarked last year upon a sizable program for students pursuing 
courses in engineering and the scienc es. Several other States en 
programs for such special categories as children of veterans, teachers 
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of cerebral-palsied children, and eight additional States, including 
Florida and Ohio, which have sizeable scholarship programs, under- 
took additional scholarship programs for students planning to become 
teachers. During the past academic year, 4 States reported programs 
with annual appropriations in excess of $500,000 each, and 4 other 
States had programs between $250,000 and one-half million dollars. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt before we get into 
these business firms and corporations, et cetera, could you tell me if 
there has been opposition to these various programs as they were orig- 
inally offered? Do you know what the history has been ? 

Mr. Fiynr. The State programs? 

Mrs. Green. The Federal and the State both. I wondered if it was 
slipped in quietly, and the chamber of commerce never knew about it ? 

Mr. Fiynt. No; I believe not, Mrs. Green. The New York State 
program is the oldest. It was passed many years ago, and has sur- 
vived the changes of political leadership in the State, and, only 
recently, has been increased substantially. 

Mrs, Green. I would think that the size and the amount and the 
sum total of Federal scholarships is no small matter. 

Mr. Friynt. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Was there opposition to those when they were first 
started? Did it require specific legislation for them, or was it in an 
overall appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Fiynt. Well, it varied. The National Science Foundation has 
authority to grant fellowships and scholarships in its basic act. When 
the basic act establishing the National Science Foundation was passed, 
it included those provisions. The same is true of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. With reference to the National Institutes of Health, as 
I recall it, they were added later, as their research programs grew 
and it became apparent that there would not be enough people to 
man the large research programs. 

It became fairly clear to the Congress that they would have to have 
additional help to train the manpower, and it is not my memory that 
they have had any substantial opposition to it. I do not recall any 
large opposition to any of these Federal programs, but it must be 
recalled that each one of them has a very apparent and demonstrable 
program need. For example, it is very clear when we are short of 
nurses—as I recall it, the provision for the nurse program met little 
or no opposition. 

Mrs. GrEEN. On that basis, in view of the shortage of teachers, do 
you think today we could get a program through for teachers ? 

Mr. Fiynvt. I would not hazard an opinion on that. 

Mrs. GREEN. It is curious why you can get some of these programs 
through, which run up into many millions of dollars, and there ap- 
parently is no opposition, but then, when we get into another pro- 
gram, we have tremendous opposition from certain pressure groups. 
How do you account for that difference? 

Mr. Fiynv. Well, of course, we have not had, at the Federal level, 
a proposal for a program for teachers. Perhaps it might receive 
somewhat more favorable consideration by the Congress than some 
of the other approaches. On the other hand, most of these I have 
delineated fall in three fields, all of which are very difficult to oppose. 
One field is for the veteran. The veterans’ program and programs 
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of that sort are pretty well accepted. The other is the field of medi- 
cine, including the health profesion, and allied professions. They 
are all very willing, I think, to see things done in the field of medi- 
cine. The other is in the national-defense field. No one is going to 
oppose the military when they want more ROTC, 

Mrs. Green. The medical area interests me very much. Yet one 
of the groups which has a tremendously large number of people who 
oppose anything in the way of Federal aid to schools or some of the 
other programs are medical doctors. 

Mr. Fiynt. Well, the medical profession has supported this pro- 
gram. They have also supported a new act to provide Federal finan- 
cial support for medical research. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Let me say here, Mr. Flynt, we are on page 22 of your 
statement. Could you come back tomorrow’ According to the clock 
behind us, it is about 2 minutes of 12 o'clock. 

Mr. Fiynv. Yes, sir; I can come back tomorrow. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You can come back tomorrow ? 

Mr. Fiynv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you know of any reason why we cannot meet at 
10 o'clock tomorrow? Has there been any indication that the House 
will be in session tomorrow for any reason / 

Mrs. Green. I know of no reason why we cannot meet tomorrow. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Flynt says he is willing to come back tomorrow 
and continue with us. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank Dr. Derthick and to thank 
Mr. Flynt for the fine information they are supplying the committee. 

I will state that the committee will meet at 10 o'clock tomorrow 


morning. 
Mr. Fiynv. Thank you. 
atti at, 12 noon, the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. Friday, August 16, 1957.) 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 16, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EpucATION, 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON EpucatTiON AND LaBor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room 429, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the subcommittee) presid- 
ing. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We will resume with the testimony of Ralph C. M. 
Flynt, Director of the Higher Education Programs Branch of the 
United States Office of Education. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH C. M. FLYNT, DIRECTOR, HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS BRANCH, DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—Resumed 


Mr. Fitynvr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, at the close of the preceding testimony I had re- 
viewed in a general way the scope and extent of institutional financial 
assistance, that of the Federal Government and that of private groups 
on the outside. The testimony resumes at the second full paragraph 
on page 22 in which a general evaluation of these is presented. 

The foregoing data indicate that by far the most important source 
of financial assistance to students is found in the programs of the 
higher institutions themselves. However, the availability of institu- 
tional aid like that of Federal, State, and private assistance is un- 
evenly distributed. For example, William C. Fels, president of 
Bennington College and formerly of the college entrance examination 
board, estimated in 1953 that 41 percent of our financial assistance for 
college students was found in 155 college entrance examination board 
member institutions located principally in the northeastern section 
of the country. 

Frank Bowles, director of the college entrance examination board, 
has estimated that “half the scholarship funds in the country are 
concentrated in 50 colleges and universities.” ‘The outreach of such 
aid is obviously considerably limited by the fact that even the greatest 
of the higher institutions draw their students principally from ad- 
jacent geographic areas. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me interrupt you there. You say half the scholar- 
ship funds of the country are concentrated in 50 colleges and universi- 
ties and yesterday you said there were approximately 1,850 colleges 
and universities in the country—somebody said that. 

Mr. Fiynv. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Exusorr. And 50 of them have half the scholarship funds in 
the country. 

Mr. Fiynt. In our study we found 190 had no programs at all. 
About 1,560 responded. The College Entrance Board institutions, 
which number now close to 200, referred to by Dr. Fels and the group 
referred to by Dr. Bowles, are not necessarily the same institutions. 
The latter are the 50 largest institutions lathedine such as the Univer- 
sity of Chicago or Stanford on the west coast. That is another 
grouping. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Two hundred out of the one thousand eight hundred 
colleges have no program, 190 out of whatever the number was. That 
would mean 1 college out of 9 roughly speaking has no scholarship 
program whatsoever. How old are these figures ¢ 

Mr. Friynt. The figures for our report are based on the academic 
situation 1955-56. 

Mr. Exxiorr. They are fresh. 

Mr. Frynt. Quite fresh, as fresh as we could make them. 

The amount of student financial assistance needed is relative to a 
number of factors, such as family income, costs of attendance at a 
specific institution, numbers to be aided, and amount of aid extended. 
A number of estimates of nationwide need for financial aid to students 
has been made. A study conducted by the Council of Financial Aid 
to Education estimates that endowment funds of $500 million would 
be required to meet the needs of students. This. study is based on 
the estimates of 458 privately controlled institutions. Such ops al 
funds averaging an annual return of 5 percent would yield only $ 
million. On the other hand, the committee on relationships to the 
Federal Government of the American Council on Education estimates 
that an annual sum of $200 million is required. 

I should like now to cali attention to a number of methods which 
have been utilized to meet the financial needs of students in higher 
institutions. Some of these methods are indirect while others are 
direct and involve specific provision of funds to individuals. 

The principle that tuition-free public elementary and secondary 
education should be established as a responsibility of the several 
States of the Union had been fully enunciated by about 1870. Within 
a period of 25 to 30 years this principle was generally implemented 
within each of the several States. This cone ept and practice which 
has obtained for approximately 65 years is now accepted virtually 
without question. Our system of free public elementary and second- 
ary schools is open to all. The son or daughter of the millionaire 
has equal access to this form of free education with a son or daughter 
of the poorest citizen. 

A comparable policy in the field of higher education has as yet 
received only partial acceptance. The concept of the university as a 
training ground for the professions which was developed in the Mid- 
dle Ages 1 is today in large measure the prevailing philosophy of the 
mid-20th century, and this despite the extensive ‘dev elopment of the 
4-year liberal arts college. Opinion is still widely held among citi- 
zens that the student in an institution of higher learning should pay 
as much as possible of the cost of his education. This philosophy is 
based on the assumption that he is preparing himself through higher 
education for more remunerative pursuits in adult life. 
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The establishment of the proper share of the cost of higher education 
which should be borne by the student is further complicated by the 
fact that approximately two-thirds of our higher institutions are pri- 
vate in character and do not have access directly to public funds. 
Gifts and grants have throughout the history of privately controlled 
education in the United States met substantial proportions of the 
cost of education to the individual. Likewise, appropriated funds 
made available to publicly supported institutions have underwritten 
substantial proportions of the cost to education of the individual. 
The prevailing pattern of public subsidy which has thus evolved has 
become relatively fixed and does not appear subject to material change. 

Efforts have been made in various sections of the country and_in 
various types of institutions to provide relatively low cost higher edu- 
cation to students. Outstanding examples are found in the five pub- 
lic higher institutions dapat by the city of New York, in the sys- 
tem of California State colleges, in State universities and land-grant 
colleges, in publicly supported teachers colleges and in publicly sup- 
ported junior colleges. However, the range of charges in public in- 
stitutions is comparatively great. The New York City institutions of 
higher learning, virtually all public junior colleges, and the California 
State colleges are tuition free. Most publicly supported teachers 
colleges and the State universities and land-grant colleges charge 
relatively low tuition and required fees to their resident students. 
However, the range among the State universities and land-grant col- 
leges remains great. The lowest tuition fee for the academic year 
1955-56 found in a State university or land-grant college was $60, 
while the highest fee in a similar institution was $450 per academic 
session. 

Any proposal that all private and public higher institutions could, 
through additions! financial support, reduce tuition fees to nominal 
levels is staggering in terms of the amounts which would be involved, 
Moreover, it is conservatively estimated that it will require $15 bil- 
lion of capital outlay to enable the higher education system of the 
United States, both public and private, to accept the increases in en- 
rollment expected by the year 1970; namely, an increase from the cur- 
rent level of approximately 3 million to an estimated level of 6 or 7 
million students. The additional sums which would be required to re- 
duce tuition and fees to a nominal level are incalculable. Indeed, no 
serious move in this direction has been discernible. The President’s 
Commission on Higher Education reporting in 1947 enunciated the 
goal that higher education should seek to roll back tuition and fees to 
the 1939 level. This appeal has been virtually without influence. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me interrupt you there to ask this: Have you had 
any studies on the influence of the college housing program on the 
field of college housing? Has it been in operation long enough to 
make an impact on the college housing needs ? 

Mr. Fiynr. Yes, sir. I think we do have information available 
both as to the number of dormitory rooms it has produced and the 
effect it has had on the cost of room rent. 

The first of these are available from our office and we shall be glad 
to furnish it to you if you wish. 

The second is a private study recently made under the auspices of 
the American Council on Education in terms of its effect on cost to 
the student. 
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Mr. Extrorr. Would you furnish us some information later for the 
record on those items / 

Mr. Fiynt. We will be glad to furnish a summary of both of those 
facts. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you. 


COLLEGE HousINe PROGRAM 1950-57 


1. INFLUENCE OF THE FEDERAL COLLEGE HOUSING LOAN PROGRAM ON STUDENT 
HOUSING 


As a result of post-World War II high enrollments in colleges and universities 
and a drastic shortage of residential facilities, the Congress held hearings and 
developed legislation aimed at helping institutions to provide housing accom- 
modations at rentals which students and faculty could afford. Title IV of the 
Housing Act of 1950, Public Law 475, provided a revolving loan fund for colleges 
and universities to construct permanent-type residential facilities. Initially, a 
2.75 percent interest rate and a 40-year period of amortization were provided. 
This type of financing, which involves the issuance of revenue bonds, had been 
used effectively prior to the enactment of the college housing program. It was, 
however, limited largely to public institutions issuing tax-exempt securities. 

This legislation has had a substantial salutary effect in improving the quality 
of student housing available at reasonable rates. It has enabled institutions 
to replace World War II surplus temporary housing and other types of obso- 
lescent structures that had become fire and health hazards. Only recently have 
new facilities been constructed at a rate faster than older facilities have become 
substandard. 

College officials and others are well aware of the importance which interest 
charges paid on indebtedness for permanent-type residential facilities, and the 
period of amortization for such indebtedness, have on rentals charged to 
students. 

The following table presents in tabular form the tendency toward comparable 
interest rates for public and private institutions on revenue bond issues from 
the inception of the college housing program in 1950 through fiscal 1955. Dur- 
ing this period, the Housing and Home Finance Agency was awarded bond 
issues of 30 public and 82 private institutions. Extension of the amortization 
period from the 20-year limitation upward to 40 years has introduced a new 
impetus into the financing of college residential facilities which both public and 
private institutions have found practical. 


| 





Public institutions ! | Private institutions ! | College-housing program 2 
Yearofcon- | Average Average | Average | Average Interest | 
struction | interest | term | interest | term rate 4 | Term 

| rate (years) | rate (years) (percent) (years) 

| (percent) | | (percent) | 
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EE cs ctl 3. 21 32.2 3.31 34.9 | 3. 50 40.0 
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1 Preliminary report of college and university facilities survey, Office of Education. 

2 Chart of college-housing interest rate, Community Facilities Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

3 Fiscal year basis. 


The 1955 amendments to the college housing program lowered the interest rate 
from 3.25 to 2.75 percent at a time when interest rates in general were increasing 
and money was in short supply. As higher interest rates increase overall cost, 
this legislation will result in lower construction costs to all institutions having 
loans approved under the college housing program. 
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2. EXPANSION OF STUDENT HOUSING FACILITIES 


Prior to 1950, it was estimated that 21.7 percent of all college students lived 
in institutional residential facilities. About 13 percent of these students were 
living in World War II surplus temporary facilities. As enrollments continued 
upward and obsolescent residential facilities were being eliminated, the matter 
of financing additional permanent facilities became more acute. An Office of 
Education survey now in progress shows that, from 1951 through 1955, colleges 
and universities constructed about $486 million of residential facilities : 


eg be alle A haces Seat, sca oe Se emia ciate aseline _____ $261, 000, 000 

Pee ee a eS Kil tees to ee SS 225, 000, 000 
Revenue bond issues were used to finance: 

Percent 

Pubihte, st ta bis vesitodboceuoins Ne ee tel Lone ccc is Bice ah te Dies here cele mee as 66 

I issn acheter ten cts enh cane easing A OT I RET I 33 


During the same period, about $74,838,000 in Federal funds were utilized, 
under the college housing program, to finance the construction of residential 
facilities. The Federal funds involved in financing the construction of perma- 
nent-type college residential facilities during this 5-year period represent 15.4 
percent of the total expended by the colleges in such construction. 

While some colleges with outstanding credit ratings and experience have made 
great strides in financing permanent student residential facilities, colleges, in 
general, have not gained ground in the percentage of students housed on campus. 
It is estimated that the construction completed in this 5-year period about 
replaced obsolete and temporary facilities, but, in general, did not house a larger 
percent of students on campus. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Is this capital outlay for buildings? 

Mr. Ftynv. Buildings and facilities. 

Mr. Nicuorson. What do you mean by facilities? 

Mr. Fiynv. Heating plant, anything that is not consumable or ex- 
pendable, laboratory equipment of a permanent character. If you 
build an atomic reactor for a physics laboratory, that is a capital 
outlay. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Somebody has left money to erect a great many of 
the buildings in most colleges? 

Mr. Fiynv. Many private institutions have depended upon private 
contributions, but that is not enough. Borrowing for housing has 
shown private institutions have had to borrow, too. 

Mr. Nicworson. There is a rich man named Harkness who built 
buildings. Did he leave many scholarships? 

Mr. Fiynv. I do not recall that he did. He left only a small sum 
to Yale for that purpose. He assisted Yale in building their house 
plan, the Harkness plan. The Under Secretary pointed out on Mon- 
day, however, only the more influential and great universities have 
alumni who can do that on a sustained basis. 

Mr. Nicnorson. This dormitary plan has not been used yet, has it, 
for colleges to build dormitories ¢ 

Mr. Fiynr. The college housing and loan program, which is admin- 
istered jointly 

Mr. Nicuorson. Did it go into effect last year ? 

Mr. Fuynt. No, sir; it has been in effect for 7 years, Mr. Nicholson. 
The original act was passed in 1950. 

Mr. Nicnotson. What was the law that was passed last year ? 

Mr. Fiynt. That was an amendment to the act, which enlarged its 
provisions. It was originally limited to revenue-producing facilities 
of two types: housing for students and housing for faculty. Last 
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year it was amended to include student unions, cafeterias, and any 
other type of revenue-producing construction. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Thank you. 

Mr. Fiynt. The development of the public junior college, some- 
times under local auspices and with local financial support and some- 
times with joint State-local support, offers a viable option. The tui- 
tion-free public junior or community college enables considerable 
numbers of young people to live at home ‘and attend college for 
2 years, thus lightening the student-enrollment load on the traditional 
4-year liberal-arts colleges, universities, and professional institutions. 
The growth of the public junior college has been marked. I should 
say the growth of the junior college as a public and private manifes- 
tation has been marked. 

The Biennial Survey Report of the Office of Education for 1919-20 
indicated the existence of 52 junior colleges with an enrollment of 
8,102 students. The fall enrollment survey of the Office of Education 
for the fall of 1956 includes 484 junior colleges with a total enrollment 
of approximately 348,000 students. This has been the fastest grow- 
ing form of higher education in the last two decades. 

Mr. Exuiorr. In other w ords, one-fourth of America’s colleges are 
junior colleges. 

Mr. Fiynr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicnotson. These girls or boys who graduate from junior col- 
leges do not go into the teaching profession, do they ? 

Mr. Fuynr. The standard requirements for bachelors’ degrees to 
teach require 4 years. The junior colleges are not generally intended 
to be teacher-training institutions. 

Mr. Nicwouson. Are they prep schools or finishing schools? 

Mr. Fiynt. Yesterday I pointed out that they usually have three 
types of programs. The first type of program would be called a 
college-transfer program, where you would do 2 years of work which 
is transferrable to a 4- -year college and you enter the junior year. 
You get credit for 2 years of work. You enter the senior college with 
advance standing and enter as a junior. 

The other type of program is the so-called terminal occupational or 
terminal technical program in which the graduate of that program is 
capable of being employed immediately as a technician in electronics 
or telephone work or various types of things. Many of them offer 
business courses where the graduates are capable of being employed in 
the accounting field or sales work. The third type of program work 
is mostly the part-time and evening school, which is continuing educa- 
tion for adults. Those are the 3 customary programs in the 2-year 
college. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Thank you. 

Mr. Frynt. While it appears to be wholly impracticable to con- 
sider reduction of tuition and fees in higher education to nominal 
levels in all types of institutions, it is possible to conceive of the ex- 
pansion of certain types of institutions which would partially accom- 
plish this purpose. Despite the possibility of such partial accom- 
plishment, however, I think we must accept the position, on the basis 
of present available evidence, that there is for many years to come 
no practicable alternative to a large-scale program of direct financial 
assistance to college students, from whatever sources derived. 
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Such assistance usually takes the form of direct stipendiary grants, 
loans, or work programs. The most widely utilized form of student 
assistance in higher institutions takes the form of direct stipendiary 
grants. This form of student aid is usually classified under two head- 
ings; namely, (1) the fellowship, which is defined as a “grant-in-aid, 
fee or tuition w aiver, remission or rebate which does not require 
work or service,” awarded to a student working for a master’s, second 
professional, or doctor’s degree; and (2) the scholarship, which is de- 
fined as a “grant-in-aid, fee or tuition waiver, remission or rebate 
which does not require work or service,” awarded to a student work- 
ing for his baccalaureate or first professional degree. These two 
forms of aid constitute, by far, the most important ‘method of assist- 
ing students to offset the direct cost to them of heir programs of higher 
educaion, especially for those enrolled in privately controlled institu- 
tions. Data summarized in table 11 indicate the scope and extent of 
utilization of these methods of providing institutional financial assist- 
ance to students. 

The direct stipendiary grant to the student in higher education had 
its inception in the c oncept of charity tothe poor. The English public 
schools and universities made provision for “poor scholars.” The 
colonial colleges in the United States made similar provision. The 
eleemosynary concept has all but disappeared from programs of 
direct financial aid to students, although it unfortunately still lingers 
in many quarters. The current conc ept views the direct stipendiary 
grant as the method whereby society seeks to adjust the cost of higher 
education to the individual in terms of his capacity to pay. Private 
institutions have obviously found the direct stipendiary grant more 
necessary than have pubiie institutions since the initial financial 
hurdle in the latter is much lower. Private institutions have used 
the fellowship and scholarship to insure that qualified youth suitable 
for admission are not excluded by reason of lack of financial capacity. 

As utilized at the graduate level, the fellowship is relatively 
simple and direct. The only criterion customarily utilized is that 
of intellectual capacity and suitability. The large proportion of full- 
time graduate students receive direct financial assistance and indeed 
without this form of aid our graduate schools could not enroll stu- 
dents in necessary numbers under present conditions. 

The scholarship as utilized at the undergraduate level is some- 
what more complicated in terms of administrative practice. Fre- 
quently, criteria for award include not only intellectual capacity and 
suitability but relative financial resources available to the student, 
geographical origin, field of study and other criteria. Educational 
policy now indicates general acceptance of the noncategorical under- 
graduate schol: arship; that is, financial assistance available to the 
student without regard to his field of study. However, this concept 
is less widely accepted among citizens than among members of the 
educational profession. 

All in all the direct grant remains the most flexible and effective 
means of bridging the gap between the student’s ability to pay and 
the costs he must incur in attending a higher institution. It is equally 
effective as a means of securing the enrollment of the maximum num- 
ber of high-school graduates capable of sustaining a college program 
and of aiding the student aleéeity enrolled in college. Moreover, it is 
equally effective with women and men students. 
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The student loan has a long history as a traditional form of assist- 
ance to college students. The idea of borrowing to complete college 
is a notion which is congenial to the American tradition of self-help. 
Although it is particularly popular with older alumni who confidently 
believe that the hard way up is the best way up, it ignores the fact 
that no such philosophy obtains at the elementary and secondary level. 

Most colleges make some form of loan available to their students. 
Two types of loans are custom: arily found in operation. First, loans 
that are written for short periods to take care of illness or other 
personal emergency. Under this form of loan there is a tendency to 
liberalize governing qualifications. Second and more important are 
loans on a  long- term basis usu: ally with low interest rates and with 
a schedule of repayment fixed to begin not sooner than a year after 
graduation. Such loans are usually for relatively large sums (as 
student financing goes) and fairly rigorous criteria are utilized for 
screening applicants. On the whole, experience with loan funds in 
colleges has demonstrated that the American college student is an 
exceptionally good risk. 

During the war the United States Office of Education administered 
a large-scale Joan program to students and Congress appropriated $5 
million to our Office to lend to students in sciences and medicine and in 
similar areas who were within 24 months of graduation. About 
$3,200,000 of that was loaned. The experience of repayment has been 
extremely gratifying. 

I, myself, had considerable experience with that program, and I can 
say that the response of students to that was most touching and very, 
very pleasing. 

I think it demonstrates that the loan program can be administered 
on a large scale and successfully, provided certain other elements 
exist. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Flynt, I wonder if you have the information 
available which you can furnish us concerning the amount of money 
loaned, the number of loans made, the re payment schedule, and the 
amount prepaid and the amount in arrears / 

Mr. Fiynv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exniorr. Then perhaps break that down even by States. Can 
you do that? 

Mr. Fiynrt. Yes, sir. We have a published history of the program. 
We also can give you a copy of the most recent quarterly report which 
breaks it down just as you have indicated. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I would like to have it in such form that we can put 
it in the spon of these hearings. 

Mr. Fiynr. Yes, sir; very good. 

(The ‘alatiaesion referred to follows:) 


STUDENT War LOAN ProGRAM, 1942-44 


The program of loans to students in technical and professional fields com- 
monly known as the student war-loan program and administered by the Office 
of Education was inaugurated in July 1942. It was designed to enable students 
in the fields of physics, engineering, chemistry, medicine, veterinary medicine, 
dentistry, and pharmacy to complete their ac celerated programs in 4-year colleges 
and universities. 

To be eligible for a loan, the student should have progreened within 2 years 
of the award of his degree. Loans could not exceed $500 to any one student in 
a 12-month period and the annual interest charge was 2% percent. Borrowing 
students were required (1) agree in writing to remain in the accelerated 
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program and (2) to accept employment after graduation as directed by the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Commission. 

There were provisions for canceling the loans if the borrower was inducted 
into the Armed Forces under the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
before completing his course or if he died or was permanently disabled. Repay- 
ments were required to start within 1 year after the student received his degree 
unless he were ordered to active duty in the Armed Forces. 

The initial appropriation in July 1942 to implement the program was $5 
million, and was a part of the Office of Education Appropriation Acts (Public 
Law 647, 77th Cong., and Public Law 133, 78th Cong.). When the program was 
terminated 2 years later in June 1944, the Office of Education had cooperated 
with 287 higher institutions in 44 States, and had made loans to 11,053 students 
who borrowed a total of $3,335,500, with an average loan of slightly over 
$300 per student. 

As of June 30, 1957, the following information is available concerning the 
liquidation of this loan fund. Eight thousand six hundred twenty students had 
repaid their loans in full; 486 loans, with an average value of $325, had been 
canceled under the terms of the law because the borrowers had died, were perma- 
neutly disabled or were inducted into the Armed Forces under the Selective 
Service Act before completion of their courses of study. Only 217 loans, aver- 
aging slightly over $200 each, had been officially charged off as uncollectible and 
the total uncollectible amount was slightly more than 1 percent of the total 
amount borrowed. There are 1,780 loans in the total amount of $525,000 which 
are still outstanding and this figure does not include the accrued interest which 
is estimated at $161,500. Delay in repayment is due in most instances to the 
fact that under the policy of the Office of Education, payment of principal was 
authorized to be suspended during additional periods of military service or for 
study under the so-called GI bills. 

This relatively small loan program made a significant contribution to the 
war effort. During the 2 years of its operation it was instrumental in adding 
to the Armed Forces and the Nation’s scientific manpower 4,187 engineers, 3,669 
doctors, 1,040 dentists, 942 chemists, 497 veterinarians, 435 pharmacists, and 274 
physicists at a time when they were sorely needed. After June 1944, there was 
less need for student loan since the Armed Services established their Navy V—12 
and Army specialized training programs (ASTP) college training programs to 
which they detailed their personnel. 


Mr. Exniorr. Is that the only loan program that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has engaged in of this type 4 

Mr. Fiynr. There was a small loan program at the end of World 
War I, but it was very small, indeed, and I would have to go ..« the 
record to get the details of it. This is the only loan program in recent 
times. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And it was confined to people in the medical and other 
sciences ¢ 

Mr. Fiynr. Physics, chemistry, medicine and engineering, phar- 
macy and veterinary medicine, with the additional stipulation that 
they must be within 24 months of graduation. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Here you can give us a shorthand rendition of the 
whole thing by saying that the repayment experience has been good ? 

Mr. Fiynr. Yes,sir. The losses have been virtually negligible. As 
I recall it we have not had to sue anyone. We had one student going 
bankrupt against us, but that is about all. The remainder paid up 
very well. 

Mr. Nicnorson. They had to agree to go in their profession or go 
into the Army or the Navy or in the service for a certain length of 
time ? 

Mr. Fiynvt. Yes, sir. They had to sign an agreement to repay the 
money at 214 percent, and to do one of two things—serve in their 
profession or enter the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Nicnortson. But the GI who put in, let us say, 3 years, he 
received his education and other things for nothing. Ts that right? 
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Mr. Fiynt. This occurred at different times. Many of the men who 
borrowed money during the war went along and served and later 
received GI benefits and used them for advanced training. Congress 
laid down this policy during the war. We were asked to find out in the 
universities how many engineers, doctors, physicists, chemists and 
dentists, and pharmacists and veterinary and medical people were 
enrolled and would need financial aid. 

We then were asked if the colleges would be willing to ge on an 
accelerated program and would provide this training in 36 continuous 
months instead of over a period of 4 years with summer vacations if 
the Government would respond by helping these students. Would 
they stay in? 

It was the view of Congress to keep these men who were so close 
to graduation in college rather than letting them go into the armed 
services. There was a sort of moral bargain between the Govern- 
ment, institutions and the students. That was the reason for that. 

It had another reason from the standpoint of merely benefiting a 
student. From a national policy standpoint it was viewed to be very 
desirable to keep these men in college until graduation because a 
doctor who has had 3 years of medicine going on out is of no value to 
you. You have lost the 3 years you have invested in him. 

The benefit for the veteran after the war was based on an entirely 
different philosophy. This was the philosophy of deferred compensa- 
tion. Men had served, had their careers interrupted, and the GI 
benefits to some extent compensated them for that loss of time. 

Mr. Exxiotr. The program for World War IT veterans, I imagine, 
is about at a close now so far as educational training is concerned, 
Is that right? 

Mr. Fiynt. Public Law 346 has had its entering dates closed out. 
There are about 500,000 veterans in school now, but they are mostly 
from the Korean war. 

Mr. Euxiotr. Has anyone yet made a study of the results of that 
World War II veterans program under Public Law 346 which is 
fairly definitive so you can look at it and get a pretty good picture 
of the overall results? 

Mr. Fiynt. No, sir. The Bradley Commission report goes into this 
to some extent but not fully. 

Presently the Advisory Committee to the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs is undertaking to initiate such a study, but it undoubtedly 
will be a year and a half to 2 years before its results will be available, 
so that other than summary statistical data we do not have available 
an evaluation. 

Mr. Nicwotson. I imagine the results surprised everybody. 

Mr. Fiynt. Yes, sir; they did. I recall one of my colleagues and 
I wrote a brief book on the matter in 1944 and predicted there would 
be 950,000 veterans who would desire college training. 

We were denounced for being visionary. It turned out there were 
1,600,000. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In other words, your estimate was about 60 percent 
correct ? 

Mr. Fiynt. That is right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You undershot the mark. 

Mr. Fuynrt. I did, sir. 
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Mr. Exuiorr. But your contemporaries of that period thought you 
were overshooting it very considerably 4 

Mr. Fuiynr. Yes, sir. : 

Dr. Derruick. I think that the GI program of educational benefits 
has been one of the most remarkable events in our history. We 
have these hundreds of thousands of young people who would not. 
have had a college education and who now have very precious and 
raluable human resources, whose whole lives were changed in terms 
of benefits to themselves and service to their country and to humanity 
and elevating themselves from lower orders of service to higher orders. 
of service. 

In examining a problem like this one naturally gets the feel of 
it from his own immediate experiences as well as an overall view. 
I have time and again interviewed young people in my case for teach- 
ing positions who perhaps were operators in filling stations, certainly 
an honorable and necessary service, and they engaged themselves in 
other forms of occupational pursuits of that level, speaking economi- 
cally. 

Then to see them come in and finish college and become very effec- 
tive and useful teachers, to see others of them go into medicine and 
into law and every imaginable field and operate on a higher economic 
level and occupational level of usefulness to society, all of that has 
been a thrilling thing. 

I have considered the vast changes that it makes in our whole social 
order. Look at the change in family point of view. Thousands of 
people will not be content because they would have less education than 
their parents. It is a profound and lasting influence for generations 
to come. It is something that almost slipped up on us, and the rest 
of our history will count the benefits. 

I feel very strongly about it and it is a thrilling meditation to 
me to think what it means to our country and our people. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I certainly agree with you, Doctor, that it has been a 
wonderful event in our history. 

This thought occurs to me in connection with it, also: 

For the long pull, and viewed over a period of 40 years, because 
most of these boys and girls who finish college under the GI program 
can look forward to a period of perhaps 40 years of activity in the 
normal course of events, viewed in that perspective I doubt if the 
program cost us anything, but instead will add very materially to the 
income of government at all levels. 

Dr. Derruicx. Are there some figures on that? It seems to me 
that lately I have seen figures on the economic return on that invest- 
ment which confirms exactly what you are talking about. 

It will not in the long run be a cost at all, but it will have been 
an investment which will pay dividends many times indeed. 

The studies of the United States Chamber of Commerce of recent 
years have shown that all education is an investment in people which 
pays dividends in terms of increased culture, health, obedience to law, 
and service to humanity as well as economically. It brings rewards 
far beyond the cost. 

Certainly, as you say, I would heartily concur with the fact that this 
will not have been a cost but it will have been one of our soundest 
investments in terms of financial yield, not to mention the returns 
in other and even more important values. 
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Mr. Fuynr. In recent years student loan funds have proved to be 
unpopular with student borrowers. This lack of popularity can be 
explained on the basis of several developments. Ability of students 
to earn substantial sums while in college has to some extent militated 
against greater use of loan funds. The fact that loan funds nor- 
mally are hedged about by serious limitations has also served to de- 
crease their utilization. | Moreover , the increasing enrollment of 
women in college has had the same effect since debt is not usually 
regarded as the type of obligation which should be carried into matri- 
mony. Loan funds suffer ‘from another and perhaps more serious 
limitation of their use in the fact that they are not available normally 
to freshmen. Hence, they do not serve, except in an indirect way, to 
attract students from low-income groups into college. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that explanations for the slug- 
gishness in loan funds in normal times are considerations which 
apply to traditional patterns of the administration of student loans. 
These explanations do not form a conclusive argument against oper 
funds as such. They merely indicate necessary corrections which, if 
made, would provide a satisfactory plan for student loans, and, in 
addition, they indicate the context provided by other forms of student 
aid within which a loan program could conceivably be effective. 

Programs of work for college students, often euphemistically re- 
ferred to as self-help, are as old as the college. This form of student 
assistance is similar to the student loan in its acceptance as a part of 
the traditional American spirit of self-reliance. Only within recent 
times, however, have institutions developed organized work programs. 
A considerable proportion of the higher institutions maintain employ- 
ment offices which assist students in securing work both in the form 
of college employment and outside employment. A large percentage 
of students continue to work their way through college. Evidence 
is found in a recent survey completed by the Oftice of Education and 
referred to which indicates that on the basis of scientific random sam- 
pling of 15,316 college students, two-thirds of the men students and 
one-half of the women students worked to meet a portion of the cost 
of their higher education through employment either during the 
regular academic session or during the summer vacation. 

A considerable number of institutions have established a form of 
work-study programs known as the cooperative plan. Under this plan 
students alternate between periods of study in the institution and work 
in cooperating business, industrial, and other establishments. 

A program of work which enables the student to meet his college 
expenses in part is generally accepted by citizens and by educators. 
Certain limitations, however, must be taken into account. The num- 
ber of hours per day or week which the student can afford to devote 
from his studies and from other aspects of academic life must be 
carefully ascertained in each individual case, lest the student’s edu- 
cation be impaired. Moreover, the availability of work varies greatly 
by size and complexity in terms of institution and by geographical 
location; for example, urban or rural. Furthermore, student work 
must vary according to availability. In a period of relatively high 
economic activity bringing about a scarcity of manpower, positions 
can readily be found for students. In a period of relatively low eco- 
nomic activity, such opportunities appear less frequently. 
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The Federal Government has conducted one extensive program of 
student work; namely, that developed and carried out by the National 
Youth Administration during the period of the depression. 

One of the most important problems which we face in the admin- 
istration of student financial assistance involves a determination of 
the character and extent of need. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I want to talk a little bit about these work programs. 
Has any study been made which would summarize this NYA plan 
which you mentioned here showing its accomplishments in the period 
of the early thirties and forties? 

Mr. Fiynv. There is a published history of the NYA in 1948 
published by the Federal Security Agency, now the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. That is available. 

One section of it is devoted to this work-study program. We can 
summarize that for you if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Exzsorr. I would like to have it and to have it as part of these 
hearings. 

Mr. Frynt. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION COLLEGE STUDENT WorK PROGRAMS, 1934-43 


The Natioanl Youth Administration (NYA) expanded and continued the work 
program for college students which was initiated in 1933 under the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration to pay college students for useful work and 
thus enable them to continue in college. By regulation it made funds available 
to all nonprofit institutions of higher education to provide student employment 
for up to 10 percent of their student enrollment. Students were paid the pre- 
vailing hourly wages of the area and they could not earn less than $10 nor 
more than $15 per month. During the academic year 1934-35, approximately 
12 percent of the over 1 million students attending college were aided by this 
work program, This large percentage of employment was possible because 
some colleges were permitted to pay less than the minimum amount to their 
students and were thus able to assist more students. 

The objectives of the student work program were (1) to provide young adults 
from low-income families enrolled in college an opportunity for schooling through 
performance of useful public work, and (2) to keep them off an overcrowded 
labor market. For the most part, the administration of this program was left 
to the colleges and universities. Regulations provided that the colleges and 
universities could employ students upon socially useful projects which would 
not displace regular institutional employees. The student work was super- 
vised by an officer of the cooperating institutions. Selection of eligible students 
to work was made by the school officers on the basis of individual need. Some 
of the other criteria included: (1) the students had to be between the ages of 
16 and 24 years; (2) they had to have the ability to do the assigned work: and 
(3) they must be regular college students carrying at least three-fourths of the 
normal academic load. 

Some of the examples of excellent student work projects at the various insti- 
tutions included the following: Cancer research at the University of Wisconsin, 
investigation of the causes of truancy at Baylor University, study of streamflow 
of the Ohio River and tributaries at Ohio State University, and experimental 
orchard growth at Chaffey Junior College in California. 

During the period of the NYA program (1934-43), the typical NYA student 
came from a family with a median annual income of $1,120, and from a larger 
than average family which had more children enrolled in school than the 
national norm. The parents of NYA students had a higher amount o! unem- 
ployment, and only 3 percent of them were engaged in professional or semipro- 
fessional occupations. Students employed by NYA earned higher than average 
grades for the general student body in approximately four-fifths of the colleges 
and universities. 

In summary, the NYA college-student work program was a significant new 
method to realize the American goal of educational opportunity for qualified 
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needy students by making Federal payments directly to students for the per- 
formance of services in the colleges. During this 8-year period, a cumulative 
total of approximately 620,000 college and university students earned $9314 
million. A systematic effort was made to increase the future employability of 
these students through providing work experience and through the development 
of basic work habits and attitudes which would help them later in obtaining 
employment. 

Mr. Exsaorr. Then I would like to go a step further and ask you 
this question: By and large, have the programs whereby institutions 
have owned mills or manufacturing plants and attempted to operate 
them as part of their work progam proven to be successful? Do you 
have any information on that ? 

Mr. Fiynt. That is not a very widespread acente There 
are a number of institutions that have grown up, such as the Berry 
Schools in Rome, Ga., not far from your district, which are based 
on establishing the institution in an agricultural situation where the 
students actually can work. Mostly, ‘the institutions have not pre- 
ferred to own these enterprises. They have preferred the cooperative 
plan, signing contracts with operating establishments to accept a cer- 
tain number of people and accept supervision of them. That is the 
more common pattern. 

Mr. Nicuorson. You have technical schools which need good teach- 
ers out in the field ? 

Mr. Fiynt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicuotson. There are two in my State that are outstanding. 

Mr. Fiynt. That is correct, sir. 

Several different approaches may be adopted in ascertaining the 
character and extent of need of students for financial assistance. 

Following are the principal approaches which have been utilized in 
research relating to the problem and in numerous action programs : 

1, The critical-shortage-area approach: This approach involves the 
study of available manpower in relation to professional or occupa- 
tional needs. This is perhaps the approach best known to lay citizens. 
Much has been said in recent years, for example, concerning the short- 
age of scientists, engineers, teachers, and individuals preparing for 
service in the health professions. 

Numerous proposals have been made to grant direct aid, loans, or 
other forms of assistance for use only in the so-called critical-short- 
age areas. This approach has the virtues of directness and sim- 
plicity. The dangers inherent in its use are not so immediately ap- 
parent, but are influences, nevertheless. It involves buying into the 
already scarce manpower pool ~ the possible detriment of other pro- 
fessional and occupational areas. It also involves the possible danger 
of distorting career choices on the part of students. 

Numerous examples of this approach, however, exist in both Fed- 
eral and State programs. The program conducted by the Naval 
ROTC, commonly called the Holloway plan, is an example of a Fed- 

eral approach to this problem. That part of the New York State 
scholarship program which is limited to grants for students training 
to become engineers, physicians, and scientists is also an example of a 
State program of this type. Numerous private student-assistance 
programs have been developed along these lines. The national merit 
scholarship program, in fact, has w eighted its examination procedures 
heavily in favor of students with sc ientific aptitudes, 
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The fear that most educators have is the fear of causing a young 
man or woman to make a career choice too early. In that way, 
neither the individual nor the profession benefits. 

2. The unreached-manpower approach: This approach involves an 
effort to determine the numbers of our secondary-school graduates 
who are capable of sustaining a college program, and ascertaining 
what proportion of these fail to attend college because of lack of 
funds. One large-scale study has been made of this problem. The 
National Science Foundation has sponsored a mitbieilda study in this 
area entitled, “Encouraging Scientific Talent,” previously referred to. 
The study, which is based on a scientific random sample of 60,000 
high-school juniors and seniors was conducted by Assistant Dean 
Charles C. Cole, of Columbia College, Columbia University. 

This approach has much to commend it in terms of current man- 
power needs as compared with the number of 18-year-olds becoming 
available each year. An important study in a single State has been 
completed by Ralph F. Berdie, of the University of Minnesota. 

We have been very much interested in this factor and have signed 
contracts with three higher institutions to conduct research in their 
States. Studies for the States of Arkansas, Indiana, and Wisconsin 
are being conducted under the auspices of the Office of Education’s 
cooperative research program by Southern State College, Indiana 
University, and the University of Wisconsin. 

We have asked our research and statistical group to expedite some 
aspects of these so it might be usable. How much of that will be 
done, I am unable to say. 

Mr. Nicnoxson. I turn on the radio and find two boys and a girl 
who are more or less uncanny regarding their knowledge of atomic 
power. Where do they get their education ? 

Mr. Fiynvt. I think the context of the day, for one thing—news- 
papers, comic strips, television, and their own causative study. If 
I may be pardoned for making personal reference, I have a 10-year-old 
boy who is amazing in his ‘knowledge of astronomy, physics, and 
other matters. In the fifth grade they are learning this. They learn 
it daily from television programs, comic strips, and other literature 
available for that age group to read. It is truly amazing, sir. 

Mr. Nicuorson. For a man who has difficulty with arithmetic, you 
can imagine how it is to sit there and watch this. I was interested 
in finding out whether there was some science they teach in schools 
which would enable them to do this. It is beyond the ordinary per- 
son’s thinking on these things. 

Mr. Ftynt. Commissioner Derthick, I am sure, knows more about 
the public-school program than I do. However, as I observe it, it is 
apparent they are introducing units of science quite early in the cur- 
riculum now, units getting down into the fourth and fifth grades. 

Mr. Nicuorson. As I remember it, when I went to high school, 
we got physics, but it was only a half point. Astronomy was the other 
half. 

Mr. Fiynt. Yes, and some of us even successfully escaped that. 

3. The Disposable Family Income Approach: This approach involves 
assumptions as to the level of family income which would permit 
payment of the expenses of a college student and the establishment 
of a financial-assistance program which would meet the needs of those 
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students whose families could not afford to support them during a 
period of college study. The trend in recent years has been toward 
the administration of all scholarship programs in terms of this 
approach. An example of this approach on an extended basis involv- 
ing almost 200 institutions is found in the college s« tholarship service 
sponsored by the college entrance examination board. The numerous 
proposals for income-tax reductions for families with dependent stu- 
dents in college also fall under this category. 

May I say this is the program to which Under Secretary Perkins 
referred on Monday at some length, and of which his institution, the 
University of Delaware, is a member. 

In view of the interest of the committee in that, I should like to say 
a few more words about how it works. 

Individuals applying for assistance to any institution which is a 
member of this group must fill out a standard questionnaire which is 
quite similar to the income-tax form that we use for the Federal 
Government, except that it has a good many more allowances, such as 
for purchase of a home, obligations incurred thereby, number of chil- 
dren in school at whatever level, and extra allowances made on a 
similar basis. 

This form is filled out and mailed to the College Scholarship 
Service, Princeton, N. J., which does two things: First, it makes an 
evaluation of this request, and places a tentative recommended schol- 
arship amount in an appropriate place. 

Second, it mails copies of this form to each of the institutions des- 
ignated by the applicant. You are allowed, I believe, to designate 
three institutions. Beyond that they will mail it to additional ones 
at a cost of $1. 

If you desire to have it mailed to 5 institutions you include an 
additional $2, and it will be mailed to each of these. 

At the same time, each of these institutions is notified of the other, 
so that each institution knows to whom the student is applying. If 
a student applies to MIT, Yale, Dartmouth, Columbia, then each of 
them gets the form and each knows that the others are bidding for 
the student, so that this matter of competition among institutions 
is thus to some extent alleviated. 

There were several points brought up about that, as I recall it, one 
by Representative Green, as to the question of difficulty of securing 
response. I have been assured by the former director of the pro- 
gram, Dr. Fels, to whom I referred, that there has been no difficulty ; 
that parents seem quite ready to respond with this information. 

Also, this type of sc holarship is now established on virtually all 
of these campuses, and in general I think we can say, as Under Secre- 
tary Perkins did, that there is no discrimination, no feeling that here 
is a group of students who are on any different basis from the others, 

This group has sought over a long period of time to establish a 
proper frame of reference in which to run this kind of scholarship. 
The amount is roughly calculated in terms of the charges of the 
institution against the begily’ s ability to pay. 

A rough rule of thumb, I believe, is used. They expect the family 
to put up about 10 percent of gross income. Then adjustments are 
made both ways from that. I think it is the demonstration that we 
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have in the United States, that a large-scale program involving a 
means test can be administered. 

We do have, of course, parallels in Canada and Australia where such 
tests have been administered successfully for many years, but this is 
the only large-scale approach other than the State scholarships in 

California and New York which demonstrate pretty conclusively, I 
think. that it can be done and is being done. 

Each of the foregoing approaches 1 requires extensive supporting 
research and each has a specific value in terms of the basic philosophy 
adopted. Extensive literature of research has already been created 
in each of these three areas. In order that the committee may, if 
it wishes to do so, refer to this body of research, I am attaching a 
bibliography which has been published rec ently by the Office of E du- 
cation. The most important studies listed in the bibliography re- 
ferred to have been selected and are attached herewith. 

This is Bulletin No. 7, 1957, of the United States Office of Informa- 
tion. I furnished a supply of those to the committee. They are 
available in your offices. 

(Mr. Flynt’s prepared statement continues as follows :) 


A second and highly important question revolves about the determination and 
acceptince of responsibility for meeting the financial needs of students over 
and beyond the contribution which their families can make. The determina- 
tion of who shall accept responsibility for insuring that all youth who are able 
to do so receive training at the college level is complicated and difficult. No 
one approach to the problem has yet received full nationwide acceptance. Cer- 
tain trends, however, are clearly discernible. Traditionally .in the United 
States, it has been assumed that the parents of students and students them- 
selves should accept considerable responsibility for the direct costs of higher 
education incurred by them. This view has to some extent throughout our his- 
tory been offset by the concept of private endowments and State appropria- 
tions for the purpose of providing higher education to the student at less than 
full cost. More recently the trend has been strongly in the direction of pro- 
viding direct financial assistance to students. 

Important influences which have accelerated this trend are found in the 
various Federal and State programs which have been adopted during the last 
1D years. New York, California, and other States have adopted State scholar- 
ship programs. During World War II, the Federal Government established the 
Navy college training program, the ASTP, and the student war loans program. 
More important than these, however, have been the two so-called GI bills, namely, 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 and the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. These State and Federa! actions have been paralleled 
by the rapid growth of privately supported scholarship program, principally by 
the great foundations and by business and industry, the latter of which have 
only recently developed a concept of responsibility in this area. The wide- 
spread interest in research relating to student financial needs and the estab- 
lishment of numerous programs of student aid evidences the mounting accept- 
ance of citizens that society must find a way to help able and worthy students. 

Despite the rapidly growing enrollments in higher education and the spectacu- 
lar increase in funds available for student assistance, it is reasonably clear that 
a large number of intellectually able and worthy youth are still failing to receive 
education at the college level. This indicates that a substantial job remains to 
be done. The problem which we face is the establishment of effective responsi- 
bility for meeting the financial needs of those superior young people as yet un- 
reached by higher education. 

Available research indicates clearly that in some geographical areas, in some 
groups of the population, and in families with low incomes, large numbers of 
intellectually able students are not receiving the opportunity to which they are 
entitled and which they could utilize effectively. Whether private gifts and 
grants, State appropriations, Federal appropriations, or other means are to be 
adopted presents, of course, the highest challenge to public policy. 
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In conclusion I should like to draw the attention of the committee to certain 
issues which exist in the administration of large-scale programs of financial 
assistance to students. It is not possible to present all of the issues which exist ; 
however, the following have seemed to us to be the most important: 

1. General versus categorical grants: One of the most controversial issues in 
the field of student financial assistance is found in the debate as to whether or 
not scholarship assistance should be earmarked for selected occupations and 
professions or fields of study. Generally speaking, responsible educational lead- 
ers favor the general approach to the problem rather than the categorical one. 


Mr. Fiynt. This is especially true at the undergraduate level. It 
is interesting to observe that the leaders in engineering and science 
largely favor a general approach. Support for the categorical ap- 
proach is most frequently found among noneducators. 

This is exemplified by the statements of Dr. Waterman of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and other leaders. 

(Mr. Flynt’s prepared statement continues as follows :) 


2. The interrelationships among various methods of assistance, such as scholar- 
ships, loans, and work programs: Full consideration has yet to be given to 
the most effective means of insuring proper interrelationship among scholarships, 
loans, work programs, and other forms of student assistance. Administrative 
patterns on college campuses have not yet, except in isolated instances, success- 
fully surmounted this problem. In any proposed large-scale program, full con- 
sideration should be given to such interrelationship. It is not necessary to 
assume that the needs of any one individual student should be met by only a 
single form of student aid. 

Direct stipendiary grants in the form of scholarships provide the most effective 
method in reaching superior needy secondary-school graduates who seek to enter 
college. Student employment is also important to the secondary-school gradu- 
ate considering college. However, loan programs are not of the greatest value 
in this area since colleges and universities customarily do not provide for loans 
to freshmen. As students advance through the years of college study toward 
the date of graduation, the loan becomes a much more viable and acceptable 
form of aid. The establishment of the right relationship among the various 
forms of student aid in relationship to the individual student should be the 
goal of the administration of any program of financial aid to students. 

We are undertaking in the Office of Education now to make a case study of 
the administration of all forms of student aid in approximately 20 cooperating 
institutions. We are just initiating that study. The number of institutions 
are considering the problem with us. We are unable to state just which it will 
be, but we are assured there will be an adequate number. 

3. The qualification of grantees: A decade ago it was perhaps generally ac- 
cepted that scholarship programs, whether public or private, should be aimed 
principally at the gifted. That viewpoint is slowly receding. 

Serious consideration should be given to making sure that financial assistance 
is available to all students deemed capable of sustaining a college program. 
This would involve consideration of grants of assistance to all students above 
the 70th percentile on standard scales of ability or achievement. 


Mr. Extiorr. Let me interrupt you there, Mr. Flynt. 

In the most-used tests for I. Q., where would students of the 70th 
percentile fit with reference to the rating on the test? What I am 
trying to say is that yesterday you said those that made 130, I believe, 
on the test, were regarded as being the especially gifted. 

If that is true, where would those above the 70th percentile fall? 

Mr. Fiynr. I suggest something like 120 to 125 and above. 

Mr. Exsiorr. That would be the figure? 

Mr. Fiynrt. Yes, sir. I will put it the other way: Many colleges 
will take a man automatically from the upper half of the high-school 
graduating class. I would say this is about the upper half of the 
upper half or something like that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. This is the upper one-fourth ? 
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Mr. Firnvt. Yes, sir. I should certainly like to say that we are not 
confining the program to the upper 10 percent. What I am roughly 
getting at is about the upper 25 to 30 percent. Some of the studies 
that I referred to are on the basis of 30 percent, some 25. One of the 
universities we have contracted with is on a more limited basis. 

We would like to see the upper one-fourth studied almost certainly 
in all cases. 

There is much to be said in favor of this view. The student of 
lesser ability, yet of good quality, such for example as the type which 
educators describe as “the good strong C student,” will fill important 
positions in adult life and should be encouraged to secure optimum 
training. 

4, Method of selection: The generally accepted view is that selec- 
tion should be based on (a) intellectual capacity and (6) financial 
need. Considerable difference of viewpoint among those concerned 
with the administration of student-aid programs has existed until 
recent times. 

We have, however, grown rather well away from the concept that 
a scholarship is a prize for superior achievement and have settled 
down to the twofold criteria of need and ability. 

I think you can say, as the Under Secretary has said, in his expe- 
rience with college students, that currently even families have begun 
to accept this; that the family able to pay the youngster’s way 
through accepts the view that it should do so. I think we have gained 
a lot of ground. 

As Commissioner Derthick said, you always measure these by your 
own experience. I have seen repeated examples whereby a family 
would look at the application form and say, “My income is more 
than 10 times the cost of attending institution B. I do not think 
I should fill this form out. Others need it more than I do.” 

When we can gain public acceptance of a thing like that, I think we 
are ready to say we have jumped one more hurdle toward effective 
administration of a means test. 

Before concluding, Mr. Chairman, I should like to draw attention 
again to the fact that while we are relatively well informed concern- 
ing some aspects of the problem of financial assistance to students, 
there are other aspects in which the information available is in- 
adequate. 

Relatively complete information is available covering the scope and 
extent of programs of student aid administered by institutions. I 
believe we can assure you that our study, completed within the last 
few weeks, is as up-to-date and as complete as could be made in that 
area, and its findings are fully available to you in any form you 
would like. 

Full and complete information is also available as to the various 
Federal programs which aid students. While information concern- 
ing State-conducted programs is less complete, it is reasonably ade- 
quate and could be amplified fairly readily. 

I do not believe that we can regard the available knowledge which 
we have of private assistance to be adequate. We know a great deal 
about the larger private programs such as the national merit scholar- 
ship corporation program, and the various cooperative and other pro- 
grams conducted under contract by the educational testing service 
at Princeton. There are some 140 of those now, I believe. 
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However, it is known that large numbers of smaller programs exist 
which do not appear in standard directories. For example, a study 
has recently been made of the financial aid received by individual stu- 
dents in a large midwestern university. This study, which was de- 
veloped on the basis of a query addressed to each student, revealed 
that approximately one-third of the nonfamily financial aid received 
by students was derived from sources outside of and in most cases 
unknown to the university. 

Our knowledge of the financial needs of students enrolled in higher 
institutions can be regarded as adequate. Moreover, several State 
studies and one large national study provide us with very good data 
which predict the effect which additional student aid funds would 
have upon secondary-school graduates who do not plan to go to college. 

On the other hand, we very much need a subsidiary body of infor- 
mation which would tell us on a State-by-State basis the numbers 
and percentages of the top one-fourth or one-third of secondary-school 
graduates who actually attend college. 

The Office of Education has entered into cooperative research agree- 
ments with higher institutions in Arkansas, Indiana, and Wisconsin 
which will bring forth such data from these three States. We have 
signed contracts with 3 institutions to get this data for the 3 States 
or Arkansas, Indiana, and Wisconsin. 

Amplification and rounding out of this data is, however, greatly 
needed. We know now, on the basis of present information, that 
this percentage varies greatly from State to State. 

I cannot emphasize ‘that fact too much, Mr. Chairman. The con- 

‘ast between a State such as Utah, Mr. Dixon’s State, or some South- 
eastern States, is very marked, and region by region within a State 
like Pennsylvania is very marked. We need more comparative in- 
formation concerning the college-going habits of different groups of 
the population. 

I wi here to minority groups and others. 

Perhaps it will be possible for the subcommittee to encourage the 
gathering of further data in order to round out the picture where 
current information is lacking or inadequate. Such stimulation 
would undoubtedly be welcomed by all agencies which have a re- 
sponsibility in the area of student financial assistance. 

I want to thank you, sir, for the opportunity to appear before the 
committee. I referred to a number of studies we are carrying on and 
contemplating. I wish to assure you if any advance results of those 
would be helpful to you we should be glad to furnish them to you. 

With that, I have concluded, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. We will certainly be happy to have the additional in- 
formation, Mr. Flynt, as it becomes available from your studies. 

Now, I want to take this opportunity to particularly and especially 
and most heartily compliment you on one of the finest presentations 
that I have heard in my 10 years’ service in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. Fiynt. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Exxtorr. It has been very fine, very thorough, and will be most 
helpful, and we do appreciate it. 

Mr. Fuynt. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exvxiaorr. Do you have any questions ? 
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Mr. Nicnorson. No; I guess not. I have enjoyed it. We kind of 
look on educators and people like that as being pedagogues. We want 
to do sometimes like Oliver Goldsmith did when he wrote Deserted 
Village and talked about school grants. Maybe you will look on 
school grants the same way. 

Mr. ELuror T. Ithase ertainly been very fine to have you, Mr. Flynt, 
and you, Dr. Derthick. You have been most helpful and with this 
information that you have furnished us, we will go along digging into 
the various facets of this problem. We hope ‘that you will follow 
what we are trying to do, and if you feel that you have additional 
information that we need, we will appreciate it if you will let us have 
the benefit of it. 

We would like to say to you, Dr. Derthick, that toward the close of 
our hearings we would like to have you review them, and if you feel 
that in the - light of policy that might be developed by that time that 
you would like to testify further, we would be hisaey to have vou do 
that. 

Dr. Derruick. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We will be 
glad to respond then and any other time you think we can be of service. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you. 

Before we close the record, I want at this point, without objection, 
to make a part of the record a statement by Dr. Henry A. Dixon, made 
on Monday, March 4, 1957, in the House of Representatives, entitled, 
“The Junior Colleges Can Help Solve Problems of Higher Education.” 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


[From the Congressional Record] 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGES CAN HELP Solve PROBLEMS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Speech of Hon. Henry Aldous Dixon, of Utah, in the House of Representatives, 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. Dixon. Mr. Speaker, this week the American Association of Junior Colleges 
meets in annual convention in Salt Lake City. This national meeting is of vital 
interest to Members of Congress because— 

First. A tidal wave of youth will reach college before provision is made for 
them unless the Nation works at full speed ahead on its planning and preparations. 

Second. Dr. Elvis Stahr, executive secretary of President Eisenhower's Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School, will be one of the featured speakers. 

Third. His committee has already issued a preliminary report in which it asks 
Congress to appropriate $2,500,000 to the States for formulating a comprehensive 
program of higher education. 

I intend to introduce a bill later on to carry out this recommendation. 

Fourth. The findings of the convention of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges are also significant to us because the President’s Committee points to 
the junior college as one of the most important and economical ways to solve the 
difficult college problem. 

Utah is honored to be host to this great organization, 600 colleges strong, and 
extends congratulations to its president, James M. Ewing; its executive secretary, 
Jesse B, Bogue; its other officers, directors, and membership. 

Much interest is centered around the Salt Lake City convention because our 
country turns to the junior—community—college to accommodate a sizable 
portion of the influx of students soon to reach college. 

It is none too early now for Members of Congress to formulate plans to take 
care of the incoming college population. Even if we start now, I fear it might be 
a case of too little and too late as it appears to be with regard to aid for the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

The situation brings to my mind the fable of The Fox and the Wild Boar, 
in which the fox came upon the wild boar sharpening his teeth on a rock. ‘What 
are you doing that for?’ asked the fox. “Because when the hounds are after me 
it’s too late,” said the wild boar. 
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The tidal wave of students is now beginning to flood the high schools and 
will soon reach our colleges. Twice as many youth will graduate from high 
school in 1969 as did this past year. This assures us that by 1970 there will be 
twice as many people attending school on the college level. If building construc- 
tion progresses at its present rate of $750 million every year until 1970, there 
will be room for only 4.3 million of the 6 million applying for admission. 

What then are we going to do about it? President Eisenhower has already 
made a beginning by appointing a Presidential Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School. Its executive secretary, Dr. Elvis Stahr, will be one of the 
featured speakers at the Salt Lake City convention this week. Last November 
the committee released a preliminary report. It recommends at the outset that 
Congress appropriate $214 million to be distributed among the States to encourage 
and assist every State to develop a State program designed to meet its college 
problems. The first thing that Congress can do about it is to appropriate this 
money. 

The President’s Committee takes the position that equality of educational 
opportunity beyond the high school is the goal to be reached and that four 
important developments are necessary before institutions of higher learning are 
able to achieve that goal. These developments are: 

Quantity: There must be a sufficient number of institutions and faculty per- 
sons to provide for all qualified students. 

Quality : The quality of opportunity offered must be good. 

Variety : There must be a variety of educational institutions under a diversity 
of auspices to offer many choices to individuals of various abilities and talents 
who differ in interests, aspirations, and beliefs. 

Accessibility : There must be facilities for education which are accessible to all 
students if equality of opportunity is truly to be realized. 

Now, how can these goals of quantity, quality, variety, and accessibility be 
realized? 

More than 20 years’ experience as an administrator in a junior college has 
satisfied me that at least part of the answer may be found in an expanded junior- 
college movement. In fact, the Truman Commission on Higher Education, of 
which I was a member, stated boldly that the bulk of the increased college enroll- 
ment during the next decade should be absorbed by the community—junior— 
college. 

The junior college is usually a 2-year local institution—community or re- 
gional—catering to a wide diversity of student population. It has an extremely 
practical bent. It goes into all of the homes of all of the people who do all of 
the work of the community and helps them to do their work better and live more 
happily in those homes. Its mother is the high school and its father is the uni- 
versity. The father wants junior to walk in his footsteps but junior is already 
making some significant footsteps of his own. For example, junior is less bound 
by tradition, less regimented by standard university curricular requirements and 
far more free to do those things most needed to meet the needs of his own 
students and the needs of his own community. 

The junior college takes the position that there is nothing sacred about the 
word “four,” so fixed by senior institutions as the minimum number of years 
required for a bachelor’s degree. It points out that there are many skilled 
and semiprofessional occupations for which youth or adults might prepare in 
1 or 2 years. Consequently the junior college gives a certificate of completion 
to students finishing a 2-year terminal curriculum and a title of associate of 
arts or associate of sciences for students transferring into the university upon 
completion of the first 2 years of the traditional university program. 

Those completing the terminal—nontransfer—program are encouraged to 
pursue adult classes in night school. Approximately 55 percent of the junior 
college graduates are graduated from the terminal programs and go into industry 
or into semiprofessional work while 45 percent transfer into the junior year 
of the university. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IS SENSITIVE TO COMMUNITY NEEDS 


The junior college has an adaptive mechanism within the structure of its 
organization which makes its program extremely sensitive to community needs. 
In setting up a terminal vocational program it usually takes steps as follows: 
first, it makes an occupational survey to determine positions available in the par- 
ticular occupation being considered; second, it organizes an advisory commit- 
tee of people engaged in the occupation; third, it develops the course of study 
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with the help of the advisory committee; fourth, it installs the program; fifth, 
it places the graduates upon completion of their school program; and sixth, it 
supervises and assists those graduates to succeed on the job. 

Now let me give you three illustrations out of my own experience to show the 
adaptability of a local college which is free, as far as its terminal program is 
concerned, from the uniformity and regimentation of the university standards. 

During the darkest days of the depression when the Weber Junior College 
graduates could not find work, the occupational survey of the Ogden, Utah, area 
showed that the 38 railroads centering at Ogden could use 25 station agents. 
While hundreds of men applied, no qualified men were available. Weber Junior 
College organized an advisory committee of 3 union station agents and 2 railroad 
administrators, set up a course for station agents, hired the best agent the rail- 
roads had as a teacher, and in 12 months turned out 25 good operators, all of 
whom the committee placed in positions, Such a course would not be eligible for 
credit or be considered academically respectable by a university. 

Four years ago our survey showed that the hospitals in the Ogden area were 
short of nurses because the 3- and 4-year programs of the university were not 
turning out nurses fast enough. We formed an advisory committee consisting of 
the president of the county medical association, the head nurses of our two 
hospitals, the director of nursing at the State university, the State president of 
the nursing organization, and the State supervisor of nursing registration. 

The committee heard of the nursing education research at Columbia Univer- 
sity—encouraged by our esteemed Congresswoman Frances P. Bolton—which re- 
vealed that by placing the nursing program under the college itself and by using 
the hospitals as a training laboratory, nurses could qualify for registration in 
2 years instead of a minimum of 3 or 4 years. Furthermore, it was pointed out 
that by permitting the girls to live at home instead of living in the nursing home 
at the hospitals, the hospitals would be freed of the expense of the nursing home, 
could use it for other purposes, and the girls’ school life would be far more 
attractive. 

We announced and offered the 2-year nursing program. Immediately we had 
more applicants than student stations because living at the nursing home proved 
to be the chief barrier to girls entering nursing. Fully a year’s time was saved 
by eliminating routine hospital services which the hospitals required the girls to 
perform long after the educational values of these services had passed. All of 
the first 2-year graduates except one passed the State examination last year 
and I am told ranked as high as the nurses with 3 years’ training in the old 
program. 

One of the features of the American Association of Junior College Convention 
now in session at Salt Lake City is a trip to Ogden so the administrators can 
see the Weber Junior College 2-year nursing program firsthand and appraise 
its outcomes. 

Wealth is created by money, materials, and men, but the greatest of these is 
men. The dispersal of industry legislation passed by Congress last summer holds 
out great promise to communities under 200,000 population if conditions are right. 
One requirement is a high-class competent labor force. The proven ability of 
Weber Junior College to turn out good technicians was one of the important con- 
siderations leading recently to the selection of Ogden as the site of the large 
Marquardt Ram jet-engine plant. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MEETS THE COMMITTEE’S TEST OF VARIETY 


This 2-year school caters to a widely diversified school population. Students 
who want ot go on to a 4-year degree can find the standard first 2 years at the 
junior college and then transfer to the university. Those desiring a trade or semi- 
professional preparation can complete a well-rounded 2-year course consisting 
of both vocational and general education which is more broadening and for 
richer in social and civic values than the narrower work of a strictly trade or 
area vocational school. And those who want a more narrow intensively voca- 
tional program of shorter duration can find that as well and in a better setting. 

The junior college caters to people of all ages. Its adult and night school 
program is meeting with unusual success, 

The junior college is also adapted to varying capacities and abilities. It takes 
an intelligence quotient of about 115 to get a C or passing grade in the universi- 
ties. Two-thirds of our youth have not an intelligence quotient that high, yet a 
large percentage can find their niche in the variety of offerings of the junior col- 
lege. Only about one-third can complete a 4-year program at the university while 
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more than one-half can complete a 2-year program at either the junior or senior 
institution. This is one of the reasons why one-half of the students in the senior 
colleges discontinue their work on or before the end of the sophomore year. 

The junior college is admirably adapted to help the student discover his in- 
terests, aptitudes, and abilities. Many students are what President Arthur 
Adams, of the American Council on Education, calls late bloomers. 

“Tt strikes me,” he says, “that identifying them (the late bloomers) and‘ en- 
couraging them is a major task of the junior college.” 

Many of our most outstanding scholars are discovered in the terminal pro- 
grams of the junior colleges, and encouraged to go on into the senior schools. 
These valuable young people might otherwise never have been discovered. 

The smaller school of the junior college variety can give better individualized 
instruction than the huge university. Our industrial age is so accustomed to the 
goals of speed, mass production, and uniformity of product that it tends to im- 
pose those goals on the college to the detriment of the individual enrolled. The 
school should resemble a clinic, where each patient is treated in accordance with 
his own needs, more than it should resemble a huge factory. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MEETS WELL THE COMMITTEE'S TEST OF QUALITY 


Several rather reliable followup studies have been made of the success of 
junior college transfer students at the university. 

Grace V. Bird, associate director, relations with schools, at University of Cali- 
fornia, arrived at the following conclusion: 

“Junior college transfers make records approximately the same as those made 
by transfers from 4-year colleges and by native students. There is clear evi- 
dence that junior colleges are salvaging a large number of students for success 
in advanced studies who would otherwise have missed them entirely.” 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MEETS THE COMITTEE'S TEST OF ACCESSIBILITY 


The community college makes college available to more people. Coleman 
Griffith, in his book, The Junior College in Illinois, found that only 19.7 percent 
of high-school graduates went on to college when there was no free junior col- 
lege in their community as against 53.5 percent when a junior college was 
present. In the latter case, also, 46.7 percent of the graduates of lower eco- 
nomic status were found to be attending the junior college. 

George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, has stated that the American 
worker could not afford in many cases to send a child on for 4 years of educa- 
tion, but a 2-year program could be afforded. 

The Truman Commission found that the financial barrier was the greatest 
barrier in the way of equal education opportunity to all American youth and 
that the costs to the student are going up rapidly. The Commission refers to 
a study of 1 State which shows that only 1 out of 3 of the highest 10 percent of 
the high-school graduates ever entered college. 

W. Hugh Stickler made one of the most reliable studies of comparative 
student costs in public senior colleges, private senior colleges, public junior col- 
leges, and private junior colleges. In these costs he included tuition, fees, room 
rent, board, books, supplies, clothing, transportation, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses. His results are as follows: 
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It costs the student nearly twice as much each year to attend school at a 
public senior college as it does a public junior college. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MEETS THE TEST OF QUANTITY AND ECONOMY 


The junior college is more economical. Senator Clifford Case, of New Jersey. 
who, incidentally, is an alumnus and trustee of Rutgers University, in a recent 
news release describing the advantages of the community college, stated: 

“Clearly, the community-college plan produces the most for the tax dollar. 
It avoids the expensive costs of building dormitories and of long-distance trans- 
portation. It gives the student a chance to live at home, to find part-time work 
among his friends and neighbors, and perhaps to combine education and work.” 
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It is to be hoped that the States will, in their planning with the $214 mil- 
lion—which I hope our legislation in Congress will give them—give careful 
study toward establishing a coordinated system of public education beyond the 
high school which will include the junior college as an integral part of that 
public-school system and give this segment its fair share of dignity, emphasis, 
and financial support. Not long ago the completion of the eighth grade consti- 
tuted in people’s minds the end of public-school education. The goal was then 
raised to the completion of high school. And now nothing short of the comple- 
tion of the junior college is the goal. 


Mr. Exxiorr. The committee will now adjourn. 
(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at the call of the Chair.) 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 22, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpecIAL EpucaTIon, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND Lazor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room 429, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the subcommittee) presid- 
ing. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The Subcommittee on Special Education will now 
proceed. 

During wartime it is clear to all of us that the first obligation of 
everyone is service to his country. 

However, since the end of World War II, our young men as they 
finish high school have been faced with the problem of what to do 
about higher education, whether to complete their military service of 
2 years or more, depending upon what manner or means they elect 
to go about it, and ‘len go to college, or whether to enter college and 
hope for a deferment for as long as possible. That has been a question 
which has kept many of them in a quandary. 

If they elected in many instances to go to college first, they might 
tind themselves in the position of not being called for military service. 

The problem of what to do about it has been a problem which has 
weighed, I believe, very heavily on the minds of our young folks. 

Selective service and military training service legislation has 
changed on many occasions in the past 10 years. Frequently new 
rulings are made and notice of them, carried in the press, but few of 
our young people—at least I get the impression that few of our young 
men—know whet the laws are, and if they do they are not sure how 
long a new law or ruling will last. 

They can gather pretty clearly, however, that in some shape or form 
they will have to undergo some kind of military training sooner or 
later. 

Out of the maze of proposals and suggestions, that one thing stands 
out clearly, and it is perhaps the only thing that does stand out 
clearly in the mind of a young fellow who today is faced with the 
possibility of military duty. 

In relation to the serious problem that this country now faces with 
respect to providing a well-trained citizenry, including the profes- 
sional and technical personnel to properly develop our country and 
keep up with the growing economic needs of our expanding society, 
the policy of the military of this Nation is most important. 

The military needs must be met and should be met, but at the same 
time their needs must be considered in relation to the overall needs of 
our economy. 

, 85 
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It is our purpose today in these hearings, and perhaps in days to 
follow, to try to find out from the official source just what are the 
obligations of our youth today with reference to military training, and 
what they may be next year, or perhaps an educated guess as to even 
what they may be 5 years a now, and to consider whether or not 
it will be possible for the Nation as a whole to develop a program 
that is in the best interest of the country. 

We hear a lot these days about the Russians being ahead of the 
United States in the production of scientists, technicians, engineers, 
and perhaps even medical people. 

We read articles in the paper that the conditions of training our 
young people are such that we must do something to keep our Nation 
ahead of an y potential enemies that we might have anywhere in the 
world. 

The purpose of this committee, as I said to begin with, is not to fix 
ourselves on any particular legislation but to try to plow through 
this field of schol: arships and the need for se holarships, in the general 
fields and in the specialized fields, as thoroughly as we possibly can. 

Today we have representing the Department of Defense Lt. Col. 
Richard E. Eggleton, Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve 
Components. 

I notice that Colonel Eggleton has a statement. 

With that introduction, Colonel, you may proceed in any manner 
that you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. RICHARD E. EGGLETON 


Colonel Eeerteron. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you the various programs available to the youth 
of the Nation to discharge their military obligation through service 
in the Army. I shall limit my discussion to those programs which 
the Department of the Army offers. 

At the back of these sheets you have a copy of the chart which I 
am about touse. [Chart referred to on p. 110.] 

The chart portrays the different programs which we offer. Those 
areas of the bars which are totally black indicate terms of years or 
months of active duty or active duty for training. 

That part of the bar with the horizontal slanted lines represents 
service in the Ready Reserve. 

The cross-hatched portion of each bar represents service in the 
Standby Reserve. 

First I will discuss the active Army programs. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Does the black represent the active Army ? 

Colonel Ecerrron. The black represents active duty with the active 
Army or active duty for training in a training program with the active 
Army. 

A young man between the ages of 1814 » to 25 may enlist in the active 
Army and take 2 years of ac tive duty. Upon completion of this term 
of 2 years’ active duty, he is transferred to the Ready Reserve, and is 
required to participate satisfactorily therein for a 2-year term. At 
the end of this 2 years, he may request transfer to the Standby Re- 
serve. In the Standby Reserve, he has a membership st atus only 
and is not required to participate in any training. He may, of 
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course, be called to active duty only in the event of a national emer- 
gency declared by the Congress. 

Mr. Exuiort. Suppose he does not comply with the request ? 

Colonel Eacteron. Then he volunteers to stay in the Ready Reserve 
for another year, and then for another year, until the end of his 2- 
year term. He is notified at the end of the 4-year term of his eligibil- 
ity to transfer to the Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Exniorr. But, if he does not do that, then he continues how 
many more years ¢ 

Colonel Eacieron. He agrees to serve 1 more year and then, at the 
end of that year, he is notified again of his eligibility to transfer for 
the last year, so the election is his in each case. 

Men in the ages of 17 through 34 may enlist for 3, 4, or more years 
of active duty. They likewise incur a total 6-year obligation. Those 
who serve 3 years have a l-year Ready Reserve obligation when they 
are released from active duty. Then they are transferred upon re- 
quest to the Standby Reserve. Those who serve 4 or more years of 
active duty likewise have a 6-year total obligation. Upon release 
from active duty, they may request transfer immediately to the Stand- 
by Reserve. 

Mr. Exarorr. When did this system go into effect ? 

Colonel Egcieron. The 6-year obligation went into effect on Au- 
gust 9, 1955, when the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 was passed. That 
amended the Universal Military Training and Service Act to reduce 
total obligation from 8 to 6 years of those men enlisted, inducted, or 
appointed after August 9, 1955. Before that time, they had an 8- 
year obligation. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How about the man who has spent, we will say, 8 
years in the service and then decides to get out or the term of his en- 
listment expires? Then he has no obligation to the Ready Reserve 
or Standby Reserve / 

Colonel Eecieron. No, sir. He has none, sir. I will now move 
on to the procurement program for the Reserve components of the 
Army. The Reserve components of the Army are the Army National 
Guard and the Army Reserve. 

First, we have a statutory program established in the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955 which permits young men between the ages of 
17 through 34 to enlist in the Army Reserve for a 6-year term to per- 
form 2 years of active duty. They likewise have a 2-year Ready 
Reserve obligation and then 2 years in the Standby Reserve. They 
enlist in a Reserve unit. 

Mr. Exuiorr. And you call the National Guard a Reserve unit? 

Colonel Eaeieron. Yes, sir. 

This program I just described is not applicable to the National 
Guard. It relates only to the Army Reserve. 

The National Guard has a statutory program under the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act which permits young men be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 181% to enlist in the National Guard and 
to participate satisfactorily until age 28 if they do not perform 
6 months of active duty for training. 

If they perform 6 months’ active duty for training, their obligation 
is reduced to a total of 8 years. 

On April 1, 1957, the Army announced that all new untrained 
National Guard enlistees in this program would be required to elect 
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either 11 weeks’ active duty for training or 6 months’ active duty for 
training. 

If a young man elects to take 11 weeks’ active duty for training 
he still has requirement to partic ipate until age 28, so, in effect, 
then, if the young man enlisted at age 17 in the National Guard and 
does not participate or take 11 weeks of active duty for training, he 
has a total 11 years’ obligation. If he enlists at age 1814 his obliga- 
tion is 914 years, until he reaches age 28. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Where does the National Guard man take his 11 
weeks’ training ? 

Colonel Eacteron. With an active Army installation. They take 
8 weeks of basic combat training, depending upon the type unit they 
are in. If they are in an infantry unit, they will take their training 
at Fort Dix, Fort Jackson, or some other installation which trains 
infantry. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Do they take their training with other National 
Guard men? 

Colonel Eecietron. Yes, sir; and with other Regular Army peo- 
ple and other Army reservists who are taking 6 months’ active duty 
for training. 

Mr. Exuiotrr. All mixed up together ? 

Colonel Ecetretron. Right, sir. 

Mr. Exsiorr. What is their status? Are they still National 
Guard men when they take the training? 

Colonel Ecctrron. No, sir. They enter the service in a Federal 
status for the 11-week period, sir. 

Mr. Exxuiorr. You say they can choose the 11-week period or the 
6-month period ? 

Colonel Eacteton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exniorr. It seems you do not leave much choice if a man chooses 
between 11 weeks and 6 months. What is the differentiation there? 
Do many of the people take the 6 months when they can get the 11 
weeks ? 

Colonel Eaaieton. Most of them take the 6 months. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Why is that? 

Colonel Eccirton. By taking 6 months, they gain draft deferment 
for a shorter period of service. By taking 11 weeks, they must there- 
after participate until age 28. If they take 6 months’ active duty for 
training, they participate for a tot: al of 8 years as compared to 914 
or 11 years. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Most of them find it advantageous to take the 6 months 
instead of the 11 weeks? 

Colonel Eecirton. Yes, sir. Actually, the 11-week option will ex- 
pire on October 1 of this year. After that date, they all will be 
required to take 6 months’ active duty for training. Another Reserve 
component procurement program for the Army Reserve includes the 
same age group, 17 to 1814. Young men in this group enlist for a 
total 8-year term under section 262 of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
They perform 6 months’ active duty for training. 

If they enter the active duty for training period prior to age 1814 
they have a 3- -year Ready Reserve obligation upon completion of a 
6 months’ active duty for training. 

They then have a 414-year standby obligation. 

Mr. Nicuorson. You say 17 to 1814? 
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Colonel Eacieron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicnoxtson. Most boys are in highschool at 17. 

Colonel Eacirron. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Do they get training then? They cannot get train- 
ing in high school ¢ 

Colonel Eceieron. We have a provision which will delay their 
entering active duty for training for 1 year until they gr: aduate from 
high school. 

Mr. Nicnotson. They don’t have to do any drilling or anything 
else until they get through high school ? 

Colonel Ecaieron. Participate in weekly drills in their last week 
of high school; yes, sir. If these young men enlist between the ages 
of 17 and 18% and enter active duty after age 1814 except those de- 
layed because ‘they are attending high school, they incur a total of 
514 years Ready Reserve service after they complete the 6 months’ 
active duty for training. They then may request transfer to the 
Standby Reserve for the remaining 2-year period. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Can they go into the National Guard and be con- 
sidered soldiers? 

Colonel Eaeteron. Yes, sir. 

From this total 514 years they may subtract 214 years of prior serv- 
ice. They may have had that before they enter on the active duty 
for training period.. This provides for that group of young National 
Guard men who enlisted at age 17 several years ago and now are past 
181% and they desire to take 6 months training in order to reduce 
their total obligation. We permit them to de:luct 2% years of service 
from this total 51. 

Mr. Nicnotson. These men who have had the 6 months have to go 
into some kind of a Reserve and do drill work? 

Colonel Eacieron. They have all enlisted in a unit, sir, of the 
National Guard or Army Reserve before they enter in this period of 
active duty for training. 

The next program for both the National Guard and Army Reserve 
is for that group between the age of 18% through 25. They may 
enlist in a unit of the Army National Guard or the Army Reserve 
and incur a 6-year obligation. They perform 6 months active duty 
for training and 51% years in the Ready Reserve. This program is 
for the group generally within the age of induction. 

They do not have any Standby Reserve time at all. All their time 
is in the Ready Reserve upon completion of their active duty for 
training. 

The next group is for the older group, age 26 through 34. They 
may enlist in the Army National Guard or Army Reserve, incur a 
3-year total one They perform 6 months active duty for train- 
ing and 21% years in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Exuiorr. 'Y et I notice that training is not required of enlistees 
of specified technical skills. 

Colonel Eaeieron. Right, sir. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. What are some of those skills? 

Colonel Eacitrron. Some of those are generally in the technical 
field—heavy-equipment operators, such as heavy bulldozer driver, for 
example, a heavy construction worker. We have many units in the 
Army Reserve and Army National Guard which have a requirement 
for that type of highly trained technician. 
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The job he is doing normally keeps him trained to fulfill a military 
job of the same type. Rather than require him to train we let him 
participate with his unit and not take the 6 months training. They 

make the election themselves. 

Mr. Nicuoxison. You mean these boys and men who do bulldozing 
work and those boys who build piers do not put it out to civilian 
bids? 

Colonel Eccieron. I am not sure I understand your question, sir. 

Mr. Nicnoison. These men that you train in the use of hea 
equipment, bulldozers, and so forth, does the Army do the wor 
on that or do they let it out on a contract? 

Colonel Ecctrtron. The Army does the work. The Army does the 
training of that type of man. The people I am speaking of in this 
program are those already trained in civilian life and who desire to 
enlist in the Army Reserve or Army National Guard. They have 
perhaps enlisted through patriotic interest and they desire to enlist in 
the National Guard or the Reserve. We have a requirement for 
them to train 6 months on active duty. Those who have certain, 
special skills may elect not to perform this type of training but they 
are required to participate in the Ready Reserve training. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Colonel, I understand that you did not pass the law 
setting all of this up, and my question is not aimed at you or the 
military or anybody else, but I want to ask you, Do you think that the 
average young fellow understands all of that? He will not have a 
charice to see this chart that you have shown us—and I have had to 
concentrate right hard on that thing to get it in my mind myself 
but does the ordinary young fellow in America now understand much 
about what his military obligations are, or may be under the system 
that we have now that you have been explaining to us? 

Colonel Ecctrron. I would believe so, sir, for the following reasons: 
The Army embarked, upon the passage of the RFA Act of 1955, on 
a large publicity program to acquaint the people of the Nation with 
our Reserve programs. We have had considerable newspaper cover- 
age, magazine coverage, TV and radio coverage. Further, we have 
had opportunity to discuss in most of the high schools in the country, 
these different types of programs. I know that many high schools 
permit service representatives to come on the platform at an assembly 
in the morning and discuss these programs with the senior high school 
students. 

Mr. Nicnoxtson. They are cutting down forces in other countries, 
such as England—France I do not know about—but a great ms iny of 
them are cutting down. Will we need this program if they start 
cutting? Will there not be enough enlistments outside of the draft to 
take care of the draft demand ? 

Colonel Eecieron. I do not know, sir. I cannot answer that ques- 
tion, but I would assume that we would always need a strong Reserve. 

Mr. Nicnoison. We have always had a pretty good Reserve in the 
National Guard if we ever had any trouble. The times we did have 
trouble they were the ones that were called out. 

In the First World War and the Second World War, it might not 
have been big enough, but certainly we had a capable Reserve to hold 
the fort for a few days, anyway. 

Colonel Eaeieton. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Elliott, getting back to your question, these programs have 

roved quite popular and I do feel that the young people of the 
Nation do understand them, 

Mr. Nicuortson. Does every fellow who reaches the age of 18, or 
whatever it may be now, fulfill his obligation by participating in one 
or the other categories of the program that you have explained to us? 

Colonel Eccieron. Do all young men of age 18 fulfill that obliga- 
tion? No, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Do all young men of any age participate in that 
program ¢ 

Colonel Eactrron. Those who elect to join. Inductees are required 
to perform 2 years of active duty, 2 years in the Ready Reserve, and 
2 years in the Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Although only relatively few people are being in- 
ducted these days, as L read induction notices, in my county news- 

yapers. 

What becomes of the other young men, do they all participate in 
the Reserve / 

Colonel Eaaieron. No; they do not. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The result is that when we have a war, as in Korea, 
that we double back on these boys who fought previous wars and put 
on them the duty again of shouldering the burden because the system 
we have does not give sufficiently w ide cover ‘age to enable us to spread 
this military duty around; is that not practically the situation / 

Colonel Eccieron. It appears to be that way. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mr. Derrickson ¢ 

0 Derrickson. Colonel, I want to ask you to take a hypothetical 
case and let the committee know what a boy could do in a given situa- 
tha The question is in terms of the needs of the Nation for engi- 
neers and highly technically trained people. 

Suppose a boy at the age of 18, a normal, patriotic boy, is under the 
impression that he needs to have some military training and wants to 
have it. At the same time he has the ambition to be a physicist or an 
atomic-energy engineer. Perhaps he has a proclivity that way and is 
good in it. 

Can he just forget all about this even though he may know about 
it and proceed through college, graduate school, without doing any 
military duty? If so, does he still have an obligation under the law ? 
Does he have any choice? Is he liable to be inducted? Can you ex- 
plain that? 

I know that it gets into Selective Service, but can you explain it? 

Colonel Eccieron. He is liable for induction. There is no require- 
ment for a man to enlist in any one of these programs. 

Mr. Derrickson. If he does enlist, he 1s deferred, but if he does 
not, he may be made to do it ? 

Colonel Eccieron. He may be inducted; yes, sir. We have no re- 
quirement for men to be either inducted into the Reserve or to enlist 
in the Reserve. 

Mr. Exuiorr. He may not think much of these Reserve programs 
and he may not think much of the idea of giving some time to the 
service of the military of his country. He may not be called upon to 
do either ? 

Colonel Eecieron. That is exactly right, 
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“Mr, Exttorr. I would like to know what are the chances that he 
will not be called upon, looking backward and not forward. Look- 
ing backward, what have been the chances of these young fellows that 
they will not be called to do either? 

olonel Eccieron. General Hershey declined to answer that when 
he was called by a committee some months ago. He could not deter- 
mine the odds for or against a man being drafted. I read that in one 
of the committee hearings. 

Mr. Derrickson. I thought all young men physically able are liable 
for military duty and training and have to get it sometime, in some 
way; is that right or wrong / 

‘olonel Eqcrron. That is half right. They are all liable for in- 
duction. They are all liable for induction if they are qualified physi- 

‘ally, mentally, anil so forth. 

Mr. Derrickson. He may escape it, depending upon the require- 
ment at any given time ? 

Colonel Eccteron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I believe it is a reasonable conclusion, from the fact 
that we are cutting down on the services now, that his chances to 
escape military duty are better now and for the immediate future than 
they have been in the immediate past. It is a pretty hard system 
when one fellow’s son gets called and gets sent to the ends of the earth 
and the other fellow’s son never gets called at all. That is a very 
difficult situation. 

Colonel Eacieron. These programs offering 6 months’ active duty 
for training provide an inducement for men of draft age to join a 
Reserve unit. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You think you are getting more military training by 
virtue of these Reserve programs, that you are describing to us, by far 
than we would get if we depended just on the draft alone? 

Colonel Eceteton. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is your judgment ? 

Colonel Eccieton. Yes, sir. 

There is one other program I have neglected to describe. 1 think 
Mr. Derrickson mentioned the scientific and professional people. 
Congress also passed in the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 a provision 
whereby critically skilled personnel who are employed in a critical 
defense or research activity may enlist under the 6 month’s program, 
perform 6 months’ active duty for training, and thereafter be excused 
from any further training. That program has been implemented by 
the Army and the other services. The Army has enlisted some 2.000 
of this group in the past year and several months. It is a Selective 
Service function. % he Selective Service certifies these young men to 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force for enlistment. We enlist them and 
send them to 6 Shosiths’ active duty for training. Unless we have a 
firm requirement for their skills in a unit of the Ready Reserve, they 
are transferred to the Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Nicuotson. The draft board picks me out and then once I 
get into their clutches, it is a pretty hard job to get out. I get out 
and they send me to ‘the Army. I suppose that the commanding 
officer looks over the fellow’s service record and sees what he is capable 
of doing. The trouble is that they do not always send them where 
they are capable of doing a certain job. They may send them to the 
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Medical Corps when they are engineers in civilian life, That is what 
I do not understand about it, 

Colonel Eeeteron. That may happen, but it is unusual. 

As Mr. Elliott mentioned, military requirements must be consid- 
ered first. These young men who enlist for the 6 months’ program 
are recommended for training in 3 different skills by their com- 
pany commander. The man is tested upon reporting to the recep- 
tion station and, if qualified for that first training skill, he is trained 
in that skill for the company commander. We make every effort to 
train the man in the position he is going to be used for and utilized in. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What are the three choices ? 

Colonel Eaaiteron. We like them to be in three different fields; for 
example: clerical, mechanical, or signal, That would be the three 
different types. The young man may enlist in a rifle company, for 
example, and he should be first recommended for training as a rifle- 
man. Second, he should be recommended for some other unit vacancy 
which the company commander has. The third one should be in 
another type of vacancy that he has. The man is then tested when 
he reports to the training station. 

Mr. Extiorr. You mean a vacancy which the company commander 
has in his immediate unit ¢ 

Colonel Eeateron. Yes, sir. That is where the man is coming 
back to perform his Ready Reserve training. In effect, we get a man 
well qualified to perform the duties expected of him from the 6 
months’ training. 

Mr. Nicnotson. So that a man gets drafted and goes into the In- 
fantry for 6 months and then the Artillery can get him and transfer 
him ¢ 

Colonel Eacteron. No, sir. If he is enlisted in an Infantry unit 
he takes the training in the military skill recommended by the com- 
pany commander. When he completes that training he reports back 
to the unit and performs the duty in the vacancy for which he en- 
listed, 

Mr. Nicnorson. I know, but when he goes in at 6 months he learns 
how to perform the rudimentary things that a soldier is supposed to 
do, such as fire on the range, be able to do an about-face, a right-face, 
left-face, and so forth. 

Colonel Eccirron. That is in the first 8 weeks of his training. 

Mr. Nicwotson. He is just the same then as when he landed except 
that he is a great deal more proficient in infantry drill, but he is 
then transferred after that 6 months somewhere? 

Colonel Eeetetron. Yes, sir. I will describe that if I may have 
a moment. 

He takes 8 weeks of basic combat training. It is really a transi- 
tion period part of a changeover from being a civilian to becoming 
a soldier, living in a group, learning the rudiments of taking care of 
one’s self away from home, learning how to associate with others 
and learning the basic military skills, such as Mr. Nicholson men- 
tioned. That is, becoming qualified in weapons and so on. That is 
in the first 8 weeks and after that time the man moves on to an ad- 
vanced individual training phase. It is at this time when we start 
training the man in the specialty that the company commander recom- 
mends him for. He then goes on to a service school to become a cook, 
mechanic, or whatever else he was enlisted for. 
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After he completes that course, which is generally at a service 
school or on-the-job training, he goes to a unit for the remainder of 
the 6 months’ period and naturally does these duties for which he has 
been trained. Then he reports back to the unit and he is a trained 
man, well qualified to perform the duties that he has been enlisted 
for. 

Actually, gentlemen, the 6 months’ training provides some 97 per- 
cent of the skills that a Reserve unit might need in that 6 months’ 
time. There are other skills that take a longer time to produce, but 
we get 97 percent of our skills for the Infantry Division in the 6 
months’ training program. 

Mr. Extiorr. You get 97 percent of all of the skills that you need 
to make up an Infantry unit in that way ¢ 

Colonel Eceteton. That is right. 

Mr. Extiorr. The ones you do not get are the judge advocates and 
so on? 

Colonel Eacteron. The highly technical signal people, radio peo- 
ple, and things of that type. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I had the impression that in World War IT the serv- 
ices made no great effort—maybe they could not—but I think they 
made no great effort to assign people in accordance with the skills 
that they had acquired in half a lifetime as a civilian. 

Now that we are not pressed as we were then, are we making any 
better effort to take a watchmaker from civilian life, who is pro- 
ficient as a watchmaker, and use his skill for making bombsights, 
or something else? Do they make any attempt to use him for that, 
or do we say that, “True enough, you were a watchmaker in civilian 
life, but we want to make a cook out of you?” Then we send him 
to a cook’s school ? 

Colonel Eectrron. We make every effort to utilize the skills he 
comes in the Army with. That is to our advantage. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is true. 

Colonel Ecctrron. To give you a personal case, my nephew en- 
listed several months ago after having studied radio work. He was 
assigned to the Signal Corps at Fort Monmouth. He has now been 
kept on as an instructor. That is one case where the Army utilized 
a young man’s skill. They used what he formerly knew, plus what 
they developed, his newly acquired skills. 

Mr. Extiorr. It seems to me that that is good sense. I would like to 
ask you, how do you get at that now? When you take a man into 
the service, how do you get at what his previous skills were? How do 
you evaluate them and how do you determine where you are going to 
give him additional training and so on? 

Colonel Ecctrtron. Sir, the day he reports to the training activity, 
he is welcomed, given a proper orientation, and then interviewed. He 
is interviewed that same day or the next day. He is interviewed 
by qualified people, trained interviewing people, who ferret out the 
skills that he may have. He, of course, will tell us what schooling he 
has had, what his civilian occupation might have been, and then he 
is given what is known as the Army classification battery test. It is 
a test of some 8 or 9 different groupings to determine the man’s ability 
to take training in radio, mechanical work, clerical work, and other 
types of groupings. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Is that the AGCT test of World War IT? 
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Colonel Eaerteton. No. The AGCT determined more or less an 
intelligence level, but the Army classification battery test determines 
latent skills or skills which he can be trained in and have a reasonable 
chance of absorbing, assimilating, or learning. 

Mr. Extiorr. Do you have something similar to the AGCT which 
gives you a basic intelligence level ? 

Colonel Eacirton. Yes, sir. That is given at the enlistment station 
or at the place where the young inductee reports for his first exami- 
nation. 

Mr. Exxiorr. When this inductee comes in to be interviewed, in the 
process you have just described, the interviewer, you say, is trained to 
do this interviewing and he has before him a notation of this soldier’s 
general intelligence tests that indicate to him whether or not he is a 
bright young fellow, of medium intelligence, or whether he is low in 
intelligence ? 

Colonel Eaciteron. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Of course, I would think that probably general intelli- 
gence tests play some part in the assignment that he is eventually 
given ? 

Colonel Eacteron. That is right. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Either that or he is just a soldier. 

I was interested in the way things are going in the Army now. 
When I went in we had four cooks in our company who had never 
boiled water in civilian life. They learned at our expense, I guess. 

Colonel Eccrrron. That is probably true. 

Mr. Nicuorson. None of us got poisoned, anyway, but a company 
commander said to me, “You are the company clerk from here on. 
The other fellow has gone somewhere.” I said, “I do not know any- 
thing about it.” 

He said, “You are the « ‘company clerk and that settles it.” 

I was company clerk without being able to take shorthand, use the 
typewriter, or do what a company clerk is supposed to do. Of 
course, I did it. I could not say no to a second lieutenant. He had 
charge of my company. 

That is the trouble, they took in half a dozen motormen who worked 
on trolley cars as ¢ onductors and they never had any experience except 
running ‘electric cars. They did not have any of ‘those in the Army 
so that fellow had to be a soldier until the war was over. These new 
high powered things, they tell me that an ordinary fellow has to have 
a lot of training to shoot such a gun. 

Colonel Eaateron. That is done during the first 8 weeks, sir. 

Mr. Nicnorson. New firepower, they call it. You can shoot a rifle 
if you never saw one before. You just have to tell him how to pull 
the trigger, but how do you find those men? That is, sharpshooters, 
or whatever they are. ‘If they have some other skill, and a great 
many boys do now, or more than they used to, maybe, how do they 
find them ? 

Colonel Eacieton. These tests pick out those skills pretty accu- 
rately. The sharpshooter that you mentioned, he is noted in that 
first 8 weeks. Some men have a natural ability to shoot better than 
others, I am quite sure. Those who take an interest in it and con- 
tinue to train in riflemenship, they become the sharpshooters. We 
train all the men first to be basic soldiers in the first 8 weeks and then 
we put them in their specialties. 
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Mr. Exxtorr. The general run is given 8 weeks basic training and 
then you give them 2 months of specialized training ? 

Colonel Eceieron. It runs about 14 weeks, sir. The second period 
is 14 weeks on an average. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Three months? 

Colonel Eaaieron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ex.xsorr. That leaves him 1 month in which to practice his 
specialty in a unit? 

Colonel Ecaietron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Derrickson. When you say “specialties” that is a pretty broad 
term. Is it not a rather narrow choice / Suppose that in one group 
there is a great number of boys who have had training in radio and, 
for instance, they would all like to continue. There are only so many 
that can be used. Do you put them all in radio or do you transfer 
them to some other unit? Only so many of them can do radio work 
because you need others to do the other so-called specialty jobs. 

Colonel Eecreton. That is right. 

Mr. Derrickson. So there is not a wide choice for a boy. It de- 
pends on the group, the unit which may be rather small, when you 
consider this in terms of the whole Army, and his chances of getting 
in what he wants to do and what he can do depends on the needs of a 
particular small unit. Does he have an opportunity to be trans- 
ferred somewhere else so that you utilize the men in terms of what 
they can do best and not make it entirely dependent on what a particu- 
lar unit needs when it divides up the group to cover the various 
specialties? Is that within the unit or what? 

Colonel Eccitrvon. The young man may enlist in the Regular Army 
and request training in a particular field. Normally it is given to 
him if he is qualified for it. Now, the reservist, the young man who 
enlists for the 6 months’ program—he enlists for a specific unit 
vacancy and he is trained for the duties of that vacancy. 

Mr. Exutorr. Does he know at the time he enlists what vacancy he is 
enlisting for? 

Colonel Eacteron. Yes, sir; because he enlists with the company 
commander. He enlists right down at the company and he does not 
enlist at a recruiting station. He reports to the company commander 
and says, “I would like to enlist with vour unit. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Suppose a highly skilled mechanic goes down and he 
asks the company commander what his vacancies are today and he 
says, “I have a vacancy here for a cook, or company clerk, or assistant 
company clerk.” 

The master mechanic says, “I have to get my training in here and I] 
feel like I have to, so I will enlist for this vacancy in the office of the 
second cook.” 

He is accepted and then goes into some basic training and he takes 
his specialized training and 14 weeks in cooking. Then he comes back 
and he is the cook for that unit. Is that about the way it happens? 

Colonel Eaceieron. It could work that way. If he were a master 
mechanic, that company commander would surely place him in one 
of his mechanic vacancies and transfer the one not as highly skilled 
to another type of job. 

Mr. Nicuoison. That is just the trouble, Colonel. Big boys of 17 
have no training or they are not specialized at that age in anything 
at all. It must be up to the commanding officer, or somebody there, 
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to observe these boys under their command and put them into their 
oe places. 

Solonel Eaeieron. Of course, sir. 

Mr. Nicuotson. We have no experience in these cases when they 
goin. In the First World War they took them from 21 to 29. Then 
a great many of the men who went to war were specialists in a lot of 
things. They graduated from high school and a great many of them 
gredunted from college, for that matter. They learned a trade and 
one hundred and one other things that they were extraproficient in. 
You do not have that proposition now ? 

Colonel Eacieron. No, sir. We try to put the man in the job he 
is best suited for. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Do these recruiting sergeants that you see in all 
of the post offices of the United States give these boys advice, or do 
they send, along with his service record, a comment on what he is 
capable of performing when they accept him? 

Colonel Ecaietron. Yes, sir. As I mentioned before, he can actuadly 
go into the recruiting sergeant and request training in a certain field 
such as signal work, clerical work, or languages. 

Mr. Nicwotson. Most of them do not do it, do they ? 

Colonel Eacteron. I do not know because I am not too concerned in 
my present work with the active Army. That is an active Army 
problem. I am with the Reserve components. 

Mr. Exxrorr. There is an infantry National Guard unit in Hance- 
ville, Ala. If I lived in Hanceville, Ala., and I felt I owed the country 
a military obligation, I would go down to see the company commander 
of that unit m Alabama and my chance to get training in accordance 
with my specialty would depend wholly upon the vacancies that he 
might have in his tables of organization for that infantry company 
in that town? 

Colonel Eaetrron. That is right. 

Mr. Nicuoison. Excuse me. If you were going in and if you came 
from Alabama, they would probably send you up to Massachusetts 
or the State of Washington and the Washington boys down to Ala- 
bama. That is about the way that works out. 

Mr. Exniorr. All right, Colonel. 

Colonel Eacieton. The committee also expressed an interest in the 
ROTC officer. Their period of service or their obligation is deter- 
mined by their date of commissioning. Those commissioned prior to 
August 10, 1955, have an 8-year obligation. They serve 2 years active 
duty and then they revert to the Ready Reserve for 6 years. They 
have no mandatory requirement to participate in the Ready Reserve 
training. It is more of a moral obligation. If, without undue hard- 
ship, they can join a unit and they are expected to do so and participate. 

Those commissioned after August 10, 1955, have a 6-year obligation. 
They, too, have signed a contract wherein they agree to serve 2 years 
active duty, or if such duty is not required, to perform 6 months active 
duty for training. Both of these groups have further agreed to par- 
ticipate satisfactorily in Ready Reserve training upon completion of 
their 2 years duty or 6 months duty. The young men who perform 
2 years active duty have a 3-year Ready Reserve obligation and 1 
year standby duty for a total of 6 years. The young ROTC graduate 
who performs 6 months training has 714 years of Ready Reserve obli- 
gation. By virtue of their being permitted to take 6 months training 
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instead of 2 years, their total obligation has been set at 8 years by the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

Mr. Exuiorr. What is the obligation of the fellow who goes to col- 
lege now and takes 2 years of ROTC as an undergr: aduate or a fresh- 
man ora sophomore in college? I believe that is the way the program 
runs. He takes 2 years of basic ROTC. What thereafter might hap- 
pen to him? 

Colonel Eceieron. He can be induced. If he does not continue 
with the senior division he can be inducted or enlist in the Reserve 
or the Regular Army. He can accrue the obligation that I have just 
mentioned here. 

they can be enlisted in the Reserve at a higher grade than a private, 
E-2, depending upon the amount of ROTC service they have. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. If he enlists in the National Guard or in the Reserves 
that you have mentioned there, he must do his 6 months of basie 
training or active military training ? 

Colonel Egeireron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Of course, his chance to enlist—I am thinking now 
of a college town such as Florence, Ala., or Tuscaloosa, Ala.—there 
would be, i in my judgment, perhaps a couple thousand young fellows 
who would take basic ROTC at the University of Alabama and when 
they finish that 2 years, they are subject to draft, or they may look 
around to take 6 months active duty and participate in one of these 
Reserve programs, the National Guard, or others that you have 
explained to us. Is not the chance of those 2,000, if there be 2,000 
young men, to enlist in the Reserve program limited by the number 
of Reserve units that there may be in that town or in some nearby 
town? 

Colonel Eecteron. Yes, sir. It is, but further, they can enlist in 
a unit in their hometown. I am sure that they all do not live right 
near Tuscaloosa or the surrounding area or environs. They might 
live pretty far away and they can join a unit in their hometowns. 

Mr. Extiorr. Suppose that a good many of the students of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama live in the Northern States. Suppose that they 
live in Lawrence, Mass. They would not be of very much benefit to 
the unit if they continued to go to the university, would they ? 

Colonel Eaciteron. No, sir. We can transfer the man from the 
unit at Lawrence to a unit in Alabama if there is a vacancy for him. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If there were no vacancy in the Alabama unit? 

Colonel Eccieron. He would not be able to join the unit, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Then he would just take his chances of being called 
in the draft? 

Colonel Eceieron. That is right, sir. Another means of avoiding 
that is to remain a member of a unit in Lawrence, Mass., but be at- 
tached for training to one of the Alabama units. That would be as 
an attachment. It is not an overstrength for the Alabama unit and 
it would not count against their strength. It involves considerable 
administrative work, getting him paid, and so forth, as well as 
records of participation. That is a possible solution, but not the best. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is that solution used very often, attachment, but train- 
ing with another unit? 

Colonel Eaeieron. No, sir. We do that in the military district but 
it is not very common. 
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Mr. Derrickson. Colonel, suppose a boy entering college in addi- 
tion to his academic course takes ROTC training. I imagine he is 
commissioned by the time he graduates, is he not ? 

Colonel Eaaieron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Derrickson. Perhaps by the time he graduates he has decided 
that he wants to study medicine. Can he, upon graduation, just enter 
medical school if he is accepted and just forget about this training, 
or does he have to postpone that medical training? Can he just quit 


and hope that he will not be inducted? Can he do that, or can he, 


just go ahead with the 6 months’ military training program with 
this Reserve business, whether or not it is convenient in addition to 
his medical school work? 

Colonel Eaaieron. I think I understand your question. If he. is 
commissioned he has an obligation. He owes the Fee either 
2 years or 6 months. 

Mr. Derrickson. He would get the commission, would he not, when 
he graduated ¢ 

Colonel Eaaieron. If he is otherwise qualified. There are not too 
many, but some ROTC graduates are found to be not physically 
qualified for commissioning after graduation. 

Mr. NicHotson. He is subject to call until 45 ? 

Colonel Eaeietron. Thirty-five. 

Mr. Nicnouson, You have cut it down? 

Colonel Eaaiteron, That is for induction call. 


Getting back to your problem, Mr. Derrickson, if the graduate,, 


ROTC commissioned offic er, desires to go on to postgraduate work, 
the Army will delay him up to3 years. 

Mr. Derrickson. Does he get that by request ? 

Colonel Eaciteron. By request. 

Mr. Derrickson. Not more than 3 years? 


Colonel Eaaieron. Yes, sir; he can. If he is going to be a lawyer,; 


he can take 3 years and a few months. For the medical people there 
are special programs provided in their junior year of medical school 
where they are brought on active duty as second lieutenants just. to 
attend school. The Army sponsors them all through their medical 
school and residency. 

Mr. Derrickson. They pay him second lieutenant’s pay ? 

Colonel Eaeireron. That is right. During school and residency. 

Mr. Derrickson, All of them just by request ? 

Colonel Eacieron. No, sir; the program is highly selective, just a 
very few of them. 

Mr. Derrickson. How about this boy who is not selected. He is 
in his third year of medical school and if he takes that chance he can- 
not finish his course. 

Colonel Ecatrron. I cannot answer that in the particular case of 
the medical student. 

Mr. Derrickson. I am thinking of a 4-year course. It may be 
some other course of study. 

Colonel Ecerrron. Take the lawyer. We will delay the lawyer 3 
years so that he can finish his law se ‘hool and give him time to prepare 
and take the bar examination. There are others who are going to be- 
come teachers or enter other professions. The Army prefers. to get 
the highest qualified people that it can and we feel that if a man goes 
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on to postgraduate work he is improving himself—not only for him- 
self but for the Army—the Army feels that it will get better service 
so we do delay them. We do not require their participation in train- 
ing while they are in graduate school. 

r.Exvuiorr. You are talking now about delaying them. You mean 
so far as the draft is concerned / 

Colonel Eccieton. We delay them from the 2 years or 6 months 
active duty. That is what we are talking about, sir, about the com- 
missioned ROTC graduates who must perform either 2 years or 6 
months active duty training. 

Mr. Ex.xiorr. But you delay him if he is taking additional training ? 

Colonel Ecaieton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. Additional graduate work ? 

Colonel Eaateron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Derrickson. Delay for 3 years? How long? 

Colonel Eccreron. There will be exceptions. It is 3 years right 
now. That is quite recent, and before that it was less than 3 years, 
and only limited to special, scientific, and professional types of gradu- 
ate study. Now the field has been broadened and includes all post- 
graduate studies. 

Mr. Derrickson. That situation could cause a boy to wonder 
whether he should go on to medical school, which is a 4-year course 
and which he knows to be a tough one, when he has this limitation 
of 3 years. He wonders whether to go ahead and take the chance 
that maybe after 3 years he may be one of those highly selected people 
and commissioned and paid while he attended the last year of medical 
school, or whether he has to take that chance, go for 3 years, and then 
may be yanked out and be out for a long time so that he may not 
ever get back to finish his medical work. He may just wonder whether 
he may not be better to forget the medical work until he completes 
his 2 years of active duty and then go to medical school. He may 
wonder whether he can in this 2 years’ time get married, get tied up 
with obligations, and as a result the country loses a doctor and so does 
the Army. Isthat right? 

Colonel Eaceteron. No; I would not say that is completely right. 
I do not think events are going to work that way. 

Mr. Derrickson. The boy does have a problem. 

Colonel Ecateron. There is a complete program concerning doctors. 
T am not familiar with it. I can get the information for you and 
Tshall be happy to do so. 

Mr. Derrickson. This committee is thinking in terms of making it 
possible for every boy or girl who has the capabilities to become as 
highly skilled as possible to meet the great needs the country has in 
the military and in civilian life as well. Weare short of skilled people 
in all fields and we are concerned with how, if possible, the military 
needs can be met and the person can be given every opportunity to 
become trained and not have his training interfered with by a military 
obligation that may delay his training for some years, during which 
time often he gets off the track, or make it possible for him to do 
both. I asked about this particular case because it seems to us a 
lot of graduates and people in college do have that problem. 

Colonel Eecieron. I think the Army has a reasonable program con- 
cerning delays of ROTC graduates. I think there are about 1,000 
delayed now who have gone on to postgraduate work and they have 
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been delayed 1,2, or3 years. We have had them traveling to Europe 
and they are delayed too. It is quite liberal, in my opinion. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You feel that your program with respect to the ROTC 
graduates is pretty lenient so far as encouraging them to go forward 
with whatever skill they desire to pursue ? 

Colonel Eaeieron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I am thinking of the young fellow who decides he 
wants to be an engineer. We will say he decided before he reached 
the age of 17 or 18 and he enrolls in college and then gets called by 
the draft to go into the service. Does his course le: ading to a degree 
in engineering have anything to do with whether or not he will be 
called in the draft setup, or is that an unfair question ? 

Colonel Eacietron. I am not too familiar with that, but I under- 
stand selective service does defer engineering students doing their 
work satisfactorily. I re sally cannot answer these questions com- 
pletely for you. Inc ener —S they Seni qualified college students, 
and they are delayed until e finish college. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicnoison. Does the United States have any school to which 
they send men that want to become qualified in this new power we have 
developed? Is the Army sending men to be trained, for example, at 
Oak Ridge and so on / 

Colonel Eacieron. [think so. We have a new power setup at. Fort 
Relvoir, and some highly skilled men are sent to the White Sands 
Proving Ground. ( ‘olonel Hampton mentioned there is formal 
instruction in the following: Combat; electronics; electrical mainte- 
nance; precision ms Lintenance ; military crafts; clerical; graphics; 
general technical; and special assignment such as language studies. 

Mr. NicHoxtson. And you have special classes that go every day to 
these schools, or whatever you call them in the Army ? 

Colonel Eaetrron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicuoison. We had a question of scholarships for higher edu- 
cation, and this probably comes under a program like that. 

Colonel Ecereron. I think so. 

Mr. NicHoison. How do you do it, pick out a man who shows ex- 
ceptional ability in that line and send him ? 

Colonel Eaeieron. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Do you give him a rank as a sergeant? 

Colonel Eaaieton. Not before he completes the course. When he 
comes back and demonstrates his ability and is otherwise qualified —— 

Mr. Nicnorson. Then he becomes a noncommissioned officer ? 

Colonel Eaeaieron. That is right. These schools are based on a 
man’s career field. You must go to a basic school before you go to the 
next higher school. aoe eX! umple, you might go to a ‘radio repair 
school first and then to a radar repair school, w which would call for 
higher skill and entitle the man to a higher rating. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well, now, Colonel, how many people do we have in 
training now in this Reserve program ¢ 

Colonel Eaerrron. Sir, I do not know the exact figure. It is in the 
neighborhood of about 27,000 in the 6-month training program right 
now, as of today. Of course, many have graduated. I can get those 
figures for you. 

Mr. Pxrrorr. That isa rather small number; is it not ? 
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Colonel Eacietron. No, sir. 

Mr. Exiorr. 27,000 ? 

Colonel Eccatrron. They are reservists and National Guard men. 
They are not Active Army. There are also the Regular Army en- 
listed men and inductees and so on. 

Mr. Exuiorr. How many do you have taking the basic training in 
the Regular or Active Army ? 

Colonel Ecctrron. I do not know. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Where are the 27,000? They are mixed in units? 

Colonel Eccrrron. Yes. As often as possible we try to keep the 
6-month trainees in a group of their own type. Generally there are 
100 or more in each company. When we do not have enough reser- 
vists to fill a company they may put in some Regular Army people. 
But when possible the entire training group is composed of 6-month 
trainees as distinguished from Regular Army trainees. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Once a fellow gets in the Reserve setup, in any phase 
of it, what additional training is open to him over and above his mili- 
tary training? Do we still have USAFT? 

Colonel Eccirron. Yes, and of course we have the on-the-post edu- 
cational facilities where they give on-the-post courses in subjects such 
as languages. That is Colonel Hampton’s bailiwick. But the 6-month 
trainees are authorized to participate in al] those programs such as 
USAFTI. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Colonel Hampton knows about that phase of it? 

Colonel Eeatrron. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is the outside education, we will call it, that is 
available to the 6-month trainees coming up from Reserve com- 
ponents ? 

Colonel Eccieron. Right, sir. 

Mr. Exxtortr. Is he in charge of that type of training for the Regular 
Army, too? 

Colonel Eaciteron. I would not say he is in charge of it. He knows 
about it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Of course the Army has several outstanding schools 
like the Infantry School at Fort Benning. 

Colonel Eccieron. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I know more about that than any of the others, but I 
know there are several others. Then there are night courses at some 
of the posts and the USAFI courses readily available by correspond- 
ence to the men in the Armed Forces. 

We would like to know, for the purpose of our record and trying to 
get to the need for scholarship legislation, just what is available now. 
You are giving us the military availability of training to the Reserve 
components. 

Colonel Ecatrron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxtorr. The National Guard and others. 

Colonel Eacrxron. Yes, sir, or the young man inducted and enlisted 
in the Regular Army. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I think we should have Colonel Hampton come over 
and testify about these outside educational opportunities, and I will 
just say that insofar as I am concerned, would Tuesday give him 
enough time? Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Exxiorr. We would like to call Colonel Hampton on Tues- 
day and have him tell us about the training available to the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, in addition to their military and closely 
allied training such as you are telling us about now. 

You may proceed, Colonel Eggleton. 

Colonel Eeeirron. Sir, that is all I have, if there are no ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Ex1sorr. We have not gotten to your formal statement. Have 
you covered it 

Colonel Eaaiteton. Yes. I covered the statement when I was show- 
ing the charts. 

Mr. Exnsorr. I think your formal statement should be made a part 
of the record at the end of this question and answer and chart period; 
and, following that, without objection, this memorandum, dated 
March 8, 1957, entitled “Choices Available To Fulfill Enlisted Service 
Obligation in the Active Army and Its Reserve Components,” in 
which it sets out the difference, I presume, between the old program 
and the new program. That memorandum likewise will be made a 
part of the record immedi: ately following your formal statement. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: y 


STATEMENT oF LT. CoL, RICHARD E. EGGLetTon, Jr., UNITED STATES ARMY, 
CONCERNING FULFILLMENT OF THE MILITARY OBLIGATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Lieutenant Colonel Eggle- 
ston, Personnel Division, Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Com- 
ponents. I welcome this eupet any to discuss with you the various programs 
available to the youth of the Nation to discharge their military obligation through 
service in the Army. You have been given a fact sheet which describes the 
present programs and those which were in effect prior to April 1, 1957. You 
will find a copy of the chart I am using attached to your fact sheet. 

First, the active Army. Men in the age group 18% to 25 may enlist in the 
Regular Army for 2 years of active duty. Those in age group 17 to 34 may 
choose 3, 4, or more years of active duty. Upon enlistment they incur, if under 
age 26, a 6-year obligation. Four years of this total obligation must be served 
on active duty and in the Ready Reserve. Upon completion of such service 
they are eligible to request transfer to the Standby Reserve. 

Inductees likewise incur a 6-year obligation. They perform 2 years of active 
duty and then upon completion of 2 years satisfactory Ready Reserve service may 
request transfer to the Standby Reserve for the remaining 2 years of their 6-year 
term. 

With respect to enlistments in the Reserve components there are several statu- 
tory programs. The first is a 6-year enlistment of individuals in the 17 to 34 
age group in the USAR under provisions of section 261, Reserve Forces Act of 
1955. The obligation incurred by men accepted for enlistment under this pro- 
gram is identical to that incurred by the 2-year enlistee or inductee. 

Next are the programs whereby young men in the age group 17 to 181% may 
enlist in the Army National Guard or the USAR under provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act and section 262, Reserve Forces Act of 1955, 
respectively, and gain draft deferment. Since April 1, untrained enlistees into 
the Army National Guard under the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
have been required to elect either 11 weeks or 6 months active duty for train- 
ing. Those who elect to take 11 weeks must participate satisfactorily until age 
28 in order to retain the draft deferment granted under this law. The privilege 
of electing the 11-week option expires October 1, 1957. Furthermore, all who 
choose this program must enter in sufficient time to complete the 11 weeks train- 
ng by January 1,1958. Those who elect the 6-month training option reduce their 
term of service to 8 years. If they enter 6 months training prior to age 18% or 
are delayed beyond that age in order to complete high school they will partici- 
pate in Ready Reserve training for 3 years following completion of the 6-month 
training. They are then eligible to request transfer to the Standby Reserve for 
the remainder of their obligatory period. Those who enter the 6-month training 
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after age 18%, other than high-school students who have been delayed beyond 
that age, acquire a 6-year Ready Reserve obligation composed of 6 months train- 
ing and 51% years satisfactory Ready Reserve service. This latter period may 
be reduced by the amount of satisfactory Ready Reserve service credited prior 
to entry on training but not to exceed 2% years credit. Upon completion of 
required Ready Reserve service they may request transfer to the Standby 
Reserve. 

All young men in this age group who enlist in the USAR will be required to 
perform 6 months training as a condition of enlistment. They, depending on 
age at time of entry on training, incur the same Ready Reserve service obliga- 
tion as the Army National Guard men who take 6 months training. 

Next is the ages 18% to 25 age groups. Non-prior-service individuals in this 
age group who enlist in either the Army National Guard or the USAR must enter 
on 6 months training as a condition of enlistment. These enlistees ineur a 
6-year obligation composed of 6 months active service training and 54% years 
Ready Reserve training service. Upon completion of 6 months training and 
while participating satisfactorily thereafter they are in a draft delay status 
under provisions of Selective Service Operations Bulletin No, 154, dated May 17, 
1956. 

Men in the age group 26 to 35 may enlist in either the Army National Guard 
or the USAR for a 3-year term. Beginning April 1, 1957, such enlistees, except 
those in a selective service deferred status who possess a needed technical skill 
and are enlisted for a unit vacancy requiring such skill, will be required to 
enter 6 months training and to participate satisfactorily for the remainder of 
the enlistment term. Those with technical skills may volunteer for the 6 months 
training, otherwise they are required only to participate satisfactorily in Ready 
Reserve training for 3 years. 

Delay of entry on 6 month straining of not more than 120 days is authorized 
under all programs. High-school students, however, may be delayed up to 1 year 
in order to complete school. 

The reductions in Ready Reserve service provided by these programs are 
retroactive to USAR enlistments effected on and after August 9, 1955, and to 
members of the Army National Guard who have enlisted under 6 (c) (2) (A) 
and who have completed or will complete 6 months training. 

The obligation of officers commissioned through the ROTC program is deter- 
mined by the date of their commission. 

Those commissioned prior to August 10, 1955, entered into a contractual agree- 
ment to serve at least 2 years active duty, if required, and to remain thereafter 
a member of a Regular or Reserve component until the eighth anniversary of 
appointment. If, without undue hardship, a member so commissioned can serve 
with a Reserve unit after completing his active duty tour, it is his duty to do so. 

ROTC graduates commissioned after August 9, 1955, incur a 6-year obligation 
and agree to serve on active duty for 2 years, or if 2 years service is not 
required, to perform 6 months active duty for training. Those who complete 
2 years active duty must participate satisfactorily in the Ready Reserve for 
3 years. At the end of this time they may request transfer to the Standby 
Reserve for the remaining year of their total 6-year obligation. Those who 
perform 6 months active duty for training must serve 7% years in the Ready 
Reserve. ROTC graduates who are exempt from induction because of prior 
military service have a contractual obligation of 4 years service. If their 
services are required, they may be called to 2 years active duty during this 
period. 

I have appreciated this opportunity of appearing before the committee and 
shall be happy to answer any questions you may have on this matter. 
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CHOICES AVAILABLE To FULFILL ENLISTED SERVICE OBLIGATION IN THE ACTIVE 
ARMY AND Its RESERVE COMPONENTS 


(Refer to the “Old Program” for options available from August 9, 1955, to 


April 1, 1957. 
1957) 


OLD PROGRAM 


ACTIVE ARMY 

Choice No. 1. Enlist between ages 
17-35 in the United States Army for 
a period of 3, 4, or more years of active 
duty. Individuals electing this choice 
incur a 6-year service obligation. Upon 
completion of a total of 5 years’ active 
duty and Ready Reserve service the en- 
listee is eligible to request transfer to 
the Standby Reserve for the last year 
of his service. Individuals who at time 
of enlistment are over age 26 do not 
incur a Reserve service obligation. 

Choice No, 2, Induction into the ac- 
tive Army. Inductees incur a 6-year 
service obligation. Upon completion of 
2 years’ active duty and 3 years’ Ready 
Reserve service inductees are eligible to 
request transfer to the Standby Reserve 
for last year of obligated service. 


ARMY 


Choice No. 1. Enlist between ages 
17-18% in the Army National Guard 
under provisions of section 6 (c) (2) 
(A), Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, participate satisfactorily 
until age 28 and remain draft deferred, 
or volunteer for 6 months’ active duty 
for training, and reduce enlistment 
term to 8 years by satisfactory partici- 
pation in Ready Reserve duty training 
for 74% years. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


98049—58—pt. 1——-8 


Refer to the “New Program” for options effective April 1, 


NEW PROGRAM 
ACTIVE ARMY 


Choice No. 1. Enlist between ages 
17-35 in the United States Army for 
a period of 3, 4, or more years of active 
duty. Individuals electing this choice 
incur a 6-year service obligation. Upon 
completion of a total of 4 years active 
duty and satisfactory Ready Reserve 
service the enlistee is eligible to request 
transfer to the Standby Reserve for the 
last 2 years of his service. Individuals 
who at time of enlistment are over 
age 26 do not incur a Reserve service 
obligation. The reduction in Ready 
Reserve service provided in this pro- 
gram is retroactive to enlistments ef- 
fected on and after August 9 1955. 

Choice No. 2. Induction into the ac- 
tive Army. Inductees incur a 6-year 
service obligation. Upon completion of 
2 years’ active duty, and 2 years’ satis- 
factory Ready Reserve service in- 
ductees are eligible to request transfer 
to the Standby Reserve for the final 2 
years of obligated service. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


Choice No. 1. Enlist between ages 
17-18% in the Army National Guard 
under provisions of section 6 (c) (2) 
(A), Universal Military Training and 
Service Act. 

a. Until March 31, 1957, those enlist- 
ing under this program may: 

(1) Participate satisfactorily until 
age 28 and remain draft deferred. 

(2) Elect to perform 11 weeks’ active 
duty for training as described in b (1) 
below. 

(3) Volunteer for 6 months active 
duty for training and reduce enlistment 
term to 8 years by satisfactory partici- 
pation in Ready Reserve duty training 
as described in paragraph b (2) below. 

b. Effective April 1, 1957, enlistees 
under this program will select one of 
the following active duty for training 
programs. 

(1) Eleven weeks active duty for 
training: Only those enlisting between 
March 1 and October 1, 1957, are eligi- 
ble. Those who select this option must 
enter training prior to age 1814 except 
that high-school students may be de- 
layed while in school for a maximum 
delay of 1 year. Training must be 
started, however, in sufficient time to 
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ARMY NATIONAL GUARD—continued 


Choice No. 2. Enlistment in Army Na- 
tional Guard of individuals in the age 
group 1814-25 (inclusive) for a 3-year 
term. Such enlistees incur a 6-year 
service obligation which they satisfy by 
a second 3-year Army National Guard 
enlistment or by transfer to the United 
States Army Reserve for this period. 


Choice No. 3. Enlistment in the Army 
National Guard of individuals in the 
age group 26-35 for a 3-year term. 
Such enlistees have no obligation to 
serve an initial period on active duty or 
active duty for training and although 
required to participate satisfactorily 
are not draft deferred. 
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ARMY NATIONAL GUARD—continued 


complete the total 11-week period by 
January 1, 1958. In addition, persons 
who elect this option must participate 
satisfactorily in Ready Reserve duty 
training until age 28. Enlistment for 
this option ceases October 1, 1957. 

(2) Six months active duty for train- 
ing: This choice, now voluntary, con- 
tinues to be available to non-prior-serv- 
ice enlistees. However, effective April 
1, 1957, the training must be started 
within 120 days after enlistment. High- 
school students may be delayed not 
more than 1 year to complete school. 
Those who enter training prior to age 
1814, and high-school student enlistees 
delayed beyond age 18%, will partici- 
pate in Ready Reserve training for 3 
years following completion of the 6 
months’ training. Those entering train- 
ing after age 181% acquire a Ready Re- 
serve obligation of 6 years; 6 months’ 
training and 5% years satisfactory 
Ready Reserve service. This latter 5%- 
year period may be reduced by the 
amount of satisfactory Ready Reserve 
service credited prior to entry on train- 
ing but not to exceed 24% years credit. 
Upon completion of the required Ready 
Reserve service, enlistees under this 
program are eligible to request transfer 
to the Standby Reserve. The reduction 
in Ready Reserve service provided in 
this program are retroactive to enlist- 
ments after August 9, 1955. 

ec. Effective October 1, 1957, all non- 
prior-service personnel enlisting under 
this age 17-18% program will be re- 
quired to enter upon 6 months’ active 
duty for training described in b (2) 
above, as a condition of enlistment. 

Choice No. 2. Enlistment in the Army 
National Guard of individuals in the 
age group 1814-25 (inclusive) for a 3- 
year term. Such enlistees incur a 6- 
year obligation. Effective April 1, 1957, 
such enlistees will be required to enter 
6 months’ active duty for training with- 
in 120 days of enlistment except that 
entry of high-school students may be 
delayed not to exceed 1 year to complete 
school. In addition to 6 months’ 
training satisfactory participation in 
Ready Reserve duty training for 5% 
years will be required. 

Choice No. 3. Enlistment in the Army 


National Guard of individuals in the 
age group 26-35 for a 3-year term. Ef- 


fective April 1, 1957, such enlistees will 
be required to enter upon 6 months’ 
training within 120 days of enlistment 
and to participate satisfactorily for the 
remainder of their enlistment term. As 


an exception, those in a selective serv- 
ice deferred status, who possess a need 
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Choice No. 4. Enlistment in the Army 
National Guard for 1 year of individ- 
uals who were on active duty on August 
9, 1955, and released from such duty 
after that date but prior to July 1, 1957. 
By completing 1 year of satisfactory 
service in Ready Reserve duty training 
such enlistees satisfy their Ready Re- 
serve obligation and are eligible to re- 
quest transfer to the Standby Reserve 
for the remainder of their service. This 
enlistment program expires July 1, 
1957. 


UNITED STATES ARMY RESERVE 


Choice No. 1. Enlist between ages 17— 
181% years in the United States Army 
Reserve for a period of 8 years under 
provisions of section 262, RFA 55. Per- 
form 6 months’ active duty for training 
and participate satisfactorily in Ready 
Reserve duty training for 74% years. 


Choice No. la. Enlist between ages 
18%4-25 in the United States Army Re- 
serve, upon certification of eligibility by 
the Selective Service System, for a pe- 
riod of 8 years under the critical skill 
provisions of section 262 (b), RFA 55. 
Perform 6 months’ active duty and par- 
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ARMY NATIONAL GUARD—continued 


ed technical skill listed in the appendix 

to AR 140-111 and are enlisted for a 

unit vacancy requiring such skill will 

not be required to enter 6 months’ train- 

ing but may volunteer to do so. 
Choice No. 4. No change. 


UNITED STATES ARMY 


Choice No. 1. Enlist between ages 17- 
1814 years in the United States Army 
Reserve for a period of 8 years under 
provisions of section 262, RFA 55. 

a. Until March 31, 1957, enlistees un- 
der this program will agree to perform 
6 months’ active duty for training and 
to participate satisfactorily in Ready 
Reserve duty training for 7% years. 


in last 


RESERVE 


(See retroactive feature sen- 
tence of b.) 
b. Effective April 1, 1957, the 6 


months’ training must be started with- 
in 120 days of enlistment. High-school 
students may be delayed not more than 
1 year to complete school. Those en- 
tering training prior to age 1814, and 


high-school student enlistees delayed 
beyong age 1814, will participate in 


Ready Reserve training 
lowing completion of 6 months’ train- 
ing. Those entering training after age 
18% require a Ready Reserve obliga- 
tion of 6 years; 6 months’ training and 
years of satisfactory Ready Re- 
serve service. This latter 5144-year pe- 
riod may be reduced by the amount of 
satisfactory Ready Reserve _ service 
credited prior to entry on training, not 
to exceed 2% years total credit. Upon 
completion of required Ready Reserve 
service, enlistees under this program 
are eligible to request transfer to the 
Standby Reserve. The reductions in 
Ready Reserve service provided in this 
program are retroactive to enlistments 
after August 9, 1955. 

Choice No. la. Enlist between ages 
1814-25 in the United States Army Re- 
serve upon certification of eligibility by 
the Selective Service System, for a pe- 
riod of 8 years under the critical skill 
provision of section 262 (b), RFA 55. 
Agree to perform 6 months’ active duty 


for 3 years fol- 


5% 
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UNITED STATES ARMY RESERVE—continued 


ticipate in Ready Reserve duty train- 
ing, if required, for 7% years. Other- 
wise transfer to the Standby Reserve 
upon completion of 6 months’ training. 


Choice No. 2. Enlistment in the 
United States Army Reserve of indi- 
viduals in the age-group 17-25 for a 6- 
year term. Enlistees under this choice 
have no active duty or active duty for 
basic training to perform are not draft 
deferred, but are required to partici- 
pate satisfactorily. 


Choice No. 3. A 6-year enlistment in 
the United States Army Reserve of in- 
dividuals in the 17-25 age group under 
the provisions of seetion 261, RFA 55. 
After 2 years of active duty and 3 years’ 
service in the Ready Reserve, such en- 
listees are eligible to request transfer to 
the Standby Reserve for their remain- 
ing obligated service. 

Choice No. 4. Enlistment in the 
United States Army Reserve of indi- 
viduals in the age group 26-35 for a 3- 
year term. Such enlistees have no ob- 
ligation to serve an initial period of 
active duty or active duty for training 
and although required to participate 
satisfactorily are not draft deferred. 


Choice No. 5. Voluntary affiliation 
with a unit in the United States Army 
Reserve under provisions of section 263, 
RFA 55, for 1 year of individuals who 
were on active duty on August 9, 1955, 
and released from such duty after that 
date but prior to July 1, 1957. By com- 


pleting 1 year satisfactory service in 
Ready Reserve duty training such in- 
dividuals satisfy their Ready Reserve 
obligation and are eligible to request 
transfer to the Standby Reserve for the 
remainder of their service obligation 
This program expires July 1, 1957. 
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UNITED STATES ARMY RESERVE—Ccontinued 


for training and to participate satisfac- 
torily in Ready Reserve training, if 
required, as outlined in 1b above, other- 
wise to be transferred to the Standby 
Reserve upon completion of 6 months’ 
training. 

Choice No. 2. Enlistment 
United States Army Reserve of 
viduals in the age group 181-25 
clusive) for a 6-year term. 

a. Effective April 1, 1957, such en- 
listees will be required to enter upon 6 
months’ training within 120 days after 
enlistment, except that high school stu- 
dents may be delayed not more than 1 
year in order to complete school. In 
addition to 6 months’ training satisfac- 
tory participation in Ready Reserve 
duty training for 514 years will be re- 
quired. 

b. Non-prior-service enlistees in the 
age group 17-25, who enlist prior to 
April 1, 1957, may continue to volun- 
teer for 6 months’ training. Such in- 
dividuals thereby acquire the appropri- 
ate Ready Reserve obligation described 
in choice 1 b above. 

Choice No. 3. A 6-year enlistment 
in the United States Army Reserve of 
individuals in the 17-25 age group, 
under the provisions of section 261, RFA 
55. After 2 years of active duty and 2 
years’ service in the Ready Reserve, 
such enlistees are eligible to request 


the 
indi- 
(in- 


in 


transfer to the Standby Reserve for 
their remaining obligated service. 
Choice No. 4. Enlistment in the 


United States Army Reserve of indi- 
viduals in the age group 26-35 for a 3- 
year term. Effective April 1, 1957, such 
enlistees will be required to enter 6 
months training within 120 days after 
enlistment and to participate satisfac- 
torily for the remainder of their enlist- 
ment term. As an exception, those in a 
selective service deferred status, who 
possess a needed technical skill listed 
in the appendix to AR 140-111 and are 
enlisted for a unit vacancy requiring 
such skill, will not be required to enter 
6 months’ training but may volunteer to 
do so. 

Choice No. 5. No change. 
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DRAFT STATUS OF INDIVIDUALS IN FOREGOING PROGRAMS 


1. 17-18% enlistees in the Army National Guard or the Army Reserve acquire 
legal deferment so long as they participate satisfactorily in training. They 
are subject to priority induction for unsatisfactory participation regardless of 
age at time of the unsatisfactory participation. 

2. 1814-25 enlistees in the Army National Guard or the Army Reserve are 
‘draft vulnerable unless they complete 6 months’ active service and participate 
satisfactorily in training. They are draft delayed upon completion of 6 months’ 
active service under policy contained in Selective Service Operations Bulletin 
No. 154. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Colonel Eggleton, is there any additional information 
that you have that pertains to this question that you would like to 
leave with the committee ¢ 

Colonel Ecctxeron. No, sir. If the committee would like the sta- 
‘tistics on the numbers in training concerning the 6-month trainees, 
I will be happy to provide them; for those in training and those that 
have completed it since its inception in August 1955. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. We would like to have that and, if possible, I would 
like to have the number of specialists—you may not call them spe- 
-clalists—that have been trained in this 6-month program, people lke 
(we used to call them specialists) company clerks and typists, cooks, 
bakers, mechanics, and various classifications like that. Do you have 
information of that kind ? 

Colonel Eceieron. I know what you want and I am quite sure I 
can get it for you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Could you give us the civilian occupation of the boys 
who have been trained in this program on induction and then the 
specialty they were trained in in the military ? 

Colonel Eacteron. I doubt it, sir. We do not receive that kind 
of information. We receive raw statistics normally. We will receive 
word that so many clerks are being trained or so many mechanics 
and so on. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You do not have any source of determining where a 
particular enlistee came from, occupationally speaking, whether he 
was a farmer or a mechanic or a clerk in a store ? 

Colonel Ecctrton. No, sir. I do not know where to get that in- 
formation. I am sure somebody has made a study of it sometime, 
where they came from. Selective Service may have that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You have given us some very helpful information 
and we appreciate it very much. 

Colonel Eecieron. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. We will look forward to the receipt of the additional 
information when it is convenient to you, and I hope within 10 days, 
maybe ? 

Colonel Eacireton. Less than that, sir. 

Would you like me to return with Colonel Hampton on Tuesday ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 
Numbers graduated from and performing 6 months’ or 11 weeks’ active duty 
for training as of Aug. 31, 1957 


Graduates from training: 
6 months’ active duty for training: 


PESTS PERRO CU sac cot cs ec ecre ces ch era hte eee eet eee 9, 317 
BP Pe ie ceocetene ee es ts cece eae eee 
ERP aces ck skp ates aetna asasckac a asdemrns a prac saiee reer eee eee 38, 25 


11 weeks’ active duty for training: 


Ate Teens Cent. ake ocaes ee 325 

Bina “TOON 6 oS ee a ee (*) 
Total_- i ecins an 3> aaral aheae eeeaeiines aeaieen on eneieaiiiiaaeaaa neat maim ioe 825 
TOG. SPOR... ose ree eer eee ee 39, 082 





Performing 6 months’ or 11 weeks’ active duty for training: 
6 months’ active duty for training: 
BETES Terr ica recite 6s cash vcins thes enti eee 24, 943 
FEY RO ee cco cess eee aa ee ae 


Total —__- a : Siac cancer ahrasas edltigsneami cues tiem anc aiaieniaatetceate, 


11 weeks’ active duty for training: 


SES TE. NII scene aredatetinen epee csepeneredinte coca nearemoetetee 251 

SRI Oa ct a aS 8 eA eee (*) 
i Se AR EER Beg crete decent hat GREE eR RSA Ge tC ee De =a 251 
Total in training__--_~- Se nianne soba anapacsasen oom sets encnah adrteliceas Saeacoenmalamennaamanaeaeam 75, 093 


1 Not applicable. 


Military occupational specialty training provided 6-month trainees during the 
period June 1, 1956, to June 30, 1952 


$y military Occupation: 


at sits teaiiteiaiarieiacniesiiciada aia. aR SES at 31, 459 
PCT iis cricetth nce nc iancnnicicded dh ab eld dpeeete deeb elie elt oe ET 863 
Le) Ti A ici sence nststesteteneneeitsnmmmenennnsniaian tet 2, 786 
Precision maintenance___._______-_________- Pee ae ee ke tS ae 1, 706 
URS ET, c OT TOI icine ethene in peeneaninssmeeiniaesince SI ell, 4, 044 
Motor maintenance nentmenentnieenetmanenmnti edb d lee EE. eee 
NOP IOR  eiiaiditin cccnnncnccnnsusicammnemead dull osetia dooketet!) 14, 232 
Graphics iors deme ie lel att Sh lc SLE AR ES Chiles dk bh to teehee Madi 1, 248 
GONGTAL . GOCITIGAL nnn oicuicentnte nme DALE, iheal er Selo oe sd 8, 424 
BDCCIO] SAMI SOMO sc onidditer detteb laisse. onaseibuied. tied 939 
RN), WET ici esassnmssndincranibiasincionmenmentctad bbs tdaditiass etl spleee 108 
BA I a I cn ch chines Sie om nina cts tdacdn oncaseinssesisteaarit ciated dasdamn beet eae. 45 


Critical-skill enlistees (enlisted in Army Reserve under provisions of 


OG.: Me CO Py: TE BOO he hen phend sclaeid adh nninetebhiticdeendtnse ds 2,011 
Total Sil ii tt gists lachbicap asstcehas ls alg iooas einicisa'ccrktapsmeatpaata abigi debated nin taea et 80, 892 


By military occupational specialty: 
Combat: 
Infantrymen_______ 


CORRINIING UNNI a cence ccreceiinonern nel ecteseslasers lok Meee st oath). 3, S08 
AETBOR. CECT cn ccecncertiiemnannittitibties ss abil se Jee toh Y 3, 422 
BRR. CI ine eccciccicc acres en oa Sis ah ies ere eed 6, 680 
Flash sound ranging 
Crewmen: Artillery survey crewmen__.._...-._________.__ 441 
PRTACARET CU GEE = GCRCTTOU IOI a ois ni cichcc iret hendrerit, 3, 204 


Total, combat (SBP Wercenil) acces ee ec ees . 31, 459 
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Military occupational specialty training provided 6-month trainees during the 
period June 1, 1956, to June 30, 1952—Continued 


By military occupational specialty—Continued 
Electronics : 

















pe Ones COUT IS HOTOWINE ik cme cer sas ewsmencenannas 431 
Sh cedgeiiengaiaeewenewee 49 
cleanse le AR Rance mie toaph on se 28 
ye, UII eee emennnnne 2 
Fixed-station radio, radar, carrier and TV repair______---_-~-- 354 
ee ee a 863 
Electrical maintenance: 
Wrenn Comempnecnuces Cowman. itl... 1, 969 
Telephone repairmen (inside and outside plant)--.__-__----_~ 5938 
Teletypewriter equipment repairmen_____----.--____-~-- loa 16 
Electrical equipment repairmen___...............~_._.__..-~- 208 
Total electrical maintenance (3.44 percent) -..-..-.-----__-~~- 2, 786 
Precision maintenance: 
EmOLe GEenemL HORGINOR 8 oo 656k. 8 So cee Se oa 7 
Fire control instrument repairmen___________-._-.__--____-_-_- ; 53 
Ammunition and explosive specialists___._.............._----- 313 
Armament maintenance repairmen______-.________-_______- od 250 
NT ce rretiei cheese neem anit 802 
Quartermaster equipment maintenance ee a 281 
Total precision maintenance (2.1 percent) .-._...._---__--- 1, 706 
Military crafts: 
Construction helpers... a a ti 838 
a Rtartncenminiies 253 
nN a cits a ceeninnimnlancstiheenabllbelen wks 48 
a a siniah eetremeengrere es 9 
BE ER Se ee Salencaais 33 
Pipeline specialists........ucc..... Derthacdaitaaetbievdcwae phate es 11 
Terrain analysts......._. shina echcccicnapnieitali cial ae RET ECL 7 
I can alcatel eer niedseineiainigapuaniatioios ab leleks 472 
SRE GIEIIATEOR OCR aki ies ese cen ne 26 
NN sth ceahalonscepindacenssaiegseiiesiedibpsiln nce esaeiaaialisties cchich hak EA itd eal bi decade 43 
SENG RON -AEIDCRRIIOUN 8d iii oeccire cee tebe cis eisad 42 
aN i cise acc bgnalls Soitigicaa cia eae eba eM dei heme Digs 26 
nnn I IE Ca hell 36 
IRR MUNIN RN cases es men ew ences erenichcich es 326 
Laundry and impregnating specialists_.._._c..c--_._..._..--__.. 31 
RR RULER TRON SOURIS oi ett cdi andcinwiuce 24 
Supply handlers (Transportation Corps) -----.-----_------- 469 
nan 20 AUT os cliactehcda ten cia tieastnediaditienaicecntn tach diseceiackL oneeisdons 1, 275 
BN a chiveciechcetneniciicepniilasievensinnasancinieetiins tanec ainsi tetiiaioedpiidtahts bicnan dhcbecdpecias 69 
BOM VG BS lie Ash ae i ls ee eek 6 
Total military crafts (4.99 percent) .-.-...__-._-_- sulecuenma: ae 
Motor maintenance: 
Construction equipment operators... ......~.........4....- 1, 294 
pwinecr equipment renpairmen- 1. T97 
INTE i ere es msecn lace z cui. @ O88 
ee II TI esate entertain imbibe euide 614 
eee ne I ONS PPO irc mn ewadindedde douse 3, 041 
Amphibious vehicle drivers..._.cc.i...........__ _.. ahd. 60 
Railway maintenance helpers and r: Lilw: ay movement spec ialists_ 133 
mE OREES MOURNING ooo BO Oo es oe det dee 150 


Total motor maintenance (16.1 percent) _-__-_-~- oni hse _ 13, 027 
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Military occupational specialty training provided 6-month trainees during the 
period June 1, 1956, to June 30, 1952—Continued 


By military occupational specialty—Continued 
Clerical: 











TRTOSIORLION  GOBCIRTINE in ieccets esc ccineseewenee spines 262 
Clerks, stenographers, movement specialists and chaplain as- 
CISGADOS 13 2b nnd ct ddde cre ebiassdnaenade sdicdh itech _ a 
Communication center clerks, cryptographers, teletype, and 
PWICCHDOREE: ORTON ss cit cin ndnttindioadecunmenmees 297 
rN I iat rtcenciiicessts chara ws eiddivaccen tvs pptaneenven aeian onesie 765 
PERCE ROOT CI os i etnies cin panini eninn 8 
I CI ao ccccosnics atatins enis tp arcceion cients opel eat taianasin anneaplentertiins 2, 804 
Ee CR a ocheecincickieriovedcungs mata mbipmbineeanbins 271 
Total clerical: (17.00: percent ic ands iessitwatdici ulbteonna 14, 232 
Graphics: 
General and cartography draftsmen_____------------------___ 901 
Surveying rodmen and tapemen; construction surveyors____-_~ 159 
PROG « ROGER... dno dcnidenksanemimnannntindeh bane 27 
Photographers, photographers’ helpers, photo laboratory special- 
PUGH EN INGE: GOCINTII ER cisco cicemintinscuiebudames 161 
Tobe) -wepeos: CLDE OOOO ein ccivnncecncscigusicemdben 1, 248 
General technical : 
Petroleum and chemical lab specialists__.._.._._._.__-_-----_---- 42 
RECRICR] CORDIIIIG. wos ictict ck bck bp deweteemebine nbn 2, 689 
CI ss sasaki ta Si Mein tt ect ndelaincla eign gcse Eh snaps toes Rdlgioa Athearn 2, 827 
BEUTUOE DONC B ioc cec. bn dies igtawbabemabaeeiaaie 2, 554 
Intelligence and communications security clerks___._----__---~ 312 
Total general technical (10.6 percent) .........._____.-._ 8, 42 
Special assignment : 
Intermediate-aneed radio Operators. ....nccanccddcemecenncane 915 
REI EDOOE* FAG OPE MMOGs. ees iwndincset eS ie cate 6 
Radio teletype operators__-___-_- Lily dhe dacdeninewichtbadeeealans ah bbe otha hoolies 18 
Total special assignment (1.16 percent) __-____________- pseu 939 
Special warfare (1.3 percent) _--- evidenced oddities wise ciated 108 
Be Bae i MR | | ied lati 45 
Critical-ekill enlistees *’ (2:46 percent) oo. nn nec nen c mec eecwecnne 2,011 
NN GON ais a hice adelaide ed aaa 80, 892 


1 Enlisted under sec. 262 (b), RFA-—55, upon certification by the Selective Service Sys- 
tem; receive basic combat training and then their civilian talents are utilized by the Army 
in pursuits such as research and development. 


The Subcommittee on Special Education will stand adjourned until 
Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 11:45 a. m. on Thursday, August 22, 1957, the sub- 
committee adjourned until Tuesday, August 27, 1957, at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 27, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpectAL EpucaTIon 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucatIon AND Lasor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room 429, Old House Office 
Building, the Honorable Carl Elliott (chairman of the subcommittee ) 
presiding. 

Mr. Exx.iorr. The subcommittee will be in order, and we will pro- 
ceed with our hearing. 

The first witness today is Col. C. S. Hampton, from the Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, United States Department 
of the Army. He is accompanied by Lt. Col. Richard E. Eggleton, 
Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve C omponents, and 
Lt. Col. George Barry, United States Army, Legislative Liaison 
Office. 

Colonel Hampton, do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. C. S. HAMPTON, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF THE ARMY, ACCOMPANIED BY LT. COL. RICHARD E. 
EGGLETON, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
RESERVE COMPONENTS, AND LT. COL. GEORGE BARRY, UNITED 
STATES ARMY, LEGISLATIVE LIAISON OFFICE 


Colonel Hampron. No, sir; I do not have a prepared statement, Mr. 
Chairman. I was merely instructed to be present and to answer such 
questions as I am able to. 

Mr. Exx.iorr. We are interested, Colonel Hampton, in getting at. 
what the Armed Forces are presently doing in the field of training 
people in the Armed Forces in connection with our study of the field 
of scholarships and fellowships and aids of various kinds furnished 
by the Government to people who are interested in going to school, 
and we think that the information we develop may be used as the basis 
for legislation to be developed by the subcommittee later, 

If you will give us some words of identification, then I will proceed 
to ask you some further questions. 

Colonel Hampton. I am Lt. Col. C. 8. Hampton, of the Directorate 
of Personnel Policies, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Per- 
sonnel, Department of the Army, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Can you give me any idea of the number of people now 
in the service that the Army is sending to college, Colonel Hampton? 
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Colonel Hampron. Yes, sir. It might be well, preliminarily, Mr. 
Elliott, for me to provide here a rather brief but comprehensive out- 
line of all of the things that the Army does which are associated with 
and involve education. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I would like for you to do that. Suppose you expand 
upon that. 

Colonel Hampton. All right, sir. College training is the capstone 
of a rather comprehensive program which we call general educational 
development of military personnel. Army service at the present time 
provides a climate of encouragement for personnel to resume and con- 
tinue their education, general (academic or technical-vocational) 
education of the type normally offered in civilian schools and colleges. 

The Army educational system comprises on-the-job training, w! hich 
is duty time and, therefore, part of regularly performed military serv- 
ice, training at Army service school—the permanent schools of the 
service 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is that like the Infantry School at Fort Benning, Ga? 

Colonel Hampton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. How many service schools does the Army have? 

Colonel Hampron. 31, sir, at the present time. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Could you name those schools, and where they are 
located ? 

Colonel Hampton. I will provide that for the record, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. All right. 

(The information requested follows :) 





UNITED STATES ARMY SERVICE SCHOOLS (PERMANENT INSTALLATIONS IN CONTINEN- 
TAL UNITED STATES) 


The Adjutant General’s School, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Army Medical Service School, Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, Tex. 

United States Army Medical Service Meat and Dairy Hygiene School, Chicago 
Administration Center, 1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, Ill. 

United States Army Air Defense School, Fort Bliss, Tex. 

United States Army Artillery and Missile School, Fort Sill, Okla. 

United States Army Chaplain School, Fort Slocum, N. Y. 

United States Army Chemical Corps School, Fort McClellan, Ala. 

The Engineer School, Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Finance School, United States Army, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 

United States Army Intelligence School, Fort Holabird, Baltimore, Md. 

United States Army Strategic Intelligence School, Room 4839, Main Navy 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Judge Advocate General’s School, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Army Information School, Fort Slocum, N. Y. 

Army Security Agency School, Fort Devens, Mass. 

Army War College, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 

Command and General Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Command Management School, Fort Belvoir, Va. 

United States Army Aviation School, Fort Rucker, Ala. 

United States Army Language School, Presidio of Monterey, Calif. 

United States Army Primary Helicopter School, Camp Wolters, Mineral Wells, 
Tex. 

Ordnance Guided Missile School, Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

Ordnance School, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 

The Civil Affairs and Military Government School, Fort Gordon, Ga. 

The Provost Marshal General’s School, United States Army, Fort Gordon, Ga. 

Quartermaster Subsistence School, United States Army, 1819 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago, Il. 
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United States Army Quartermaster School, Fort Lee, Va. 

Signal School, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

United States Army Southeastern Signal School, Fort Gordon, Ga. 
United States Army Special Warfare School, Fort Bragg, N. C. 
Transportation School, Fort Eustis, Va. 


Colonel Hampron. We also provide for the training of military per- 
sonnel in civilian institutions to meet specific (post schooling) require- 
ments. Such training is regularly defended on a strict requirements 
basis—specific post schooling assignments of the individuals con- 
cerned. Authority for this derives from the National Defense Act of 
1916, as amended, which provides for the attendance of such personnel 
as may be required in civilian schools and colleges. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What was the authority for that 

Colonel Hampton. The National Defense Act of 1916, as amended ; 
now title 10, United States Code, section 4301. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you have a memorandum of the language of that 
act ¢ 

Colonel Hamrron. No, sir; I do not. I could provide that for the 
record. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I wish you would furnish that, together with the 
amendatory language which provides the basis of your authority for 
that type of schooling. 

Colonel Hampron. Yes, sir. I will come back to that in a moment, 
Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Exuiorr. All right. 

(The information requested follows :) 


AUTHORITY FOR THE TRAINING OF ARMY PERSONNEL IN CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Deriving originally from the National Defense Act of 1016, as amended, 
Section 127a, Paragraph 13. Current Citation: U. S. Code Title 10—Armed 
Forces Subtitle B—Army Part III. Training Chapter 401—Training Generally 


§ 4801. Members of Army: detail as students, observers, and investigators at 
educatonal institutions, industrial plants, and hospitals 


(a) The Secretary of the Army may detail members of the Army as students 
at such technical, professional, and other civilian educational institutions, or as 
students, observers, or investigators at such industrial plants, hospitals, and 
other places, as are best suited to enable them to acquire knowledge or experi- 
ence in the specialities in which it is considered necessary that they perfect 
themselves. 

(b) An officer, other than one of the Regular Army on the active list, who is 
detailed under subsection (a) shall be ordered to additional active duty imme- 
diately upon termination of the detail, for a period at least as long as the 
detail but not longer than four years. However, if the detail is for 90 days or 
less, the officer may be ordered to that additional duty only with his consent and 
in the discretion of the Secretary. 

(c) No Reserve of the Army may be detailed as a student, observer, or investi- 
gator, or ordered to active duty under this section, without his consent and, if 
a member of the Army National Guard of the United States, without the approval 
of the governor or other appropriate authority of the State or Territory, Puerto 
Rico, the Canal Zone, or the District of Columbia of whose Army National Guard 
he is a member. 

(d) The Secretary may require, as a condition of a detail under subsection 
(a), that an enlisted member accept a discharge and be reenlisted in his com- 
ponent for at least three years. 

(e) The total length of details of an enlisted member of the Army under sub- 
section (a) during one enlistment may not exceed 50 percent of that enlistment. 

(f) At no time may more than 8 percent of the authorized strength in com- 
missioned officers, 8 percent of the authorized strength in warrant officers, or 
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2 percent of the authorized strength in enlisted members, of the Regular Army, 
or more than 8 percent of the actual strength in commissioned officers, 8 percent 
of the actual strength in warrant officers, or 2 percent of the actual strength in 
enlisted members, of the total of reserve components of the Army, be detailed 
as students under subsection (a). For the purposes of this subsection, the actual 
strength of each category of Reserves includes both members on active duty and 


those not on active duty. 
(g) Expenses incident to the detail of members tader this section shall be 


paid from any funds appropriated for the Department of the Army. 

Colonel Hamrron. We also have the program which has developed 
from essentially off-duty activity. We call this program general 
educational development of military personnel. The use of duty time 
is authorized, but the bulk of the activity is still voluntary and after 
normal duty hours. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What does that include ? 

Colonel Hampton. That would include the opportunity for class- 
room work or individual study, either by the correspondence method 
or on a self-teaching basis, for which the United States Armed Forces 
Institute provides texts, study guides, and aids, and testing, counsel- 
ing, and civilian schooling. I will come back to this in a moment, 
sir. 

Much of the instruction that produces a skilled soldier is training 
conducted on the job, after he has completed basic combat and ad- 
vanced individual training. These latter two phases comprises 16 
weeks. Thereafter training is conducted in a unit school under quali- 
fied and experienced instructors. Often a combination of on-the-job 
training and formal service schooling is utilized. 

Virtually 100 percent of Army personnel, without reference to thei 
categories and sources, participate in this duty-time activity during 
some period each year. 

Now, about Army service schools: These service schools provide 
officer and enlisted instruction. Selected enlisted men receive forma! 
instruction in courses within the major occupational areas such as 
combat, electronics, electrical maintenance, precision maintenance, 
military crafts, motor maintenance, graphics, general and technical, 
and in some cases specific custom-tailored instruction designed to fit 
them for special assignments. For example, in language and area 
studies the man is prepared for a job with a military assistance mis 
sion or within our attaché system. 

Within the 9 major occupational areas, 8 of which, incidentally, 
have exact civilian counterparts, courses are designed to produce spe- 
cialists in some 385 skills in 72 occupational groups. Courses in Army 
service schools range in length from 8 weeks to 42 weeks, the average 
being 14 weeks. 

In scope and system, courses for enlisted men are comparable to 
those of trade schools and technical institutes. Most require the ap- 
plication of fundamental civilian school disciplines. 
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Army service school training is considered for appropriate academic 
credit acceptable to civilian schools and colleges under recommenda- 
tions made by the American Council on Education here in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The commission on accreditation of service experiences 1s 
the American Council’s working arm. 

The commission works directly with and for the services in making 
appropriate credit recommendations to schools and colleges for all 
training from basic training to advanced service-school training and 
other educational experiences which an individual may have while 
he is in the service. This activity constitutes recognition by civilian 
educators of the formal educational nature of what goes on in the 
service; 37 of every 100 new men coming into the service are sent to 
an Army service school after they have completed basic combat train- 
ing of 8 weeks. 

Mr. Exxrorr. One third, in other words? 

Colonel Hampton. Yes, sir; approximately—after they have com- 
pleted the first 8 or 16 weeks of their training, depending upon the 
military occupational speciality for which they are being prepared. 
A substantially greater percentage of these men go directly to an Army 
service school after their first 8 weeks of training. Others may be later 
selected by their unit commander; that is, after the first 16 weeks they 
become members of units and they may then be selected by the unit 
commander for service schooling at some later date. The rate of par- 
ticipation in this latter phase of service schooling is approximately 15 
inevery 100 men. That (plus the previous 37 in 100) reflects, of course, 
the Army’s actual requirements for highly trained men (52 in 100) 
in present circumstances. 

During fiscal year 1956—the summarization has not been completed 
for 1957 by all agencies—50,215 officers and 90,231 enlisted men com- 
pleted resident service-school courses. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What was the number for enlisted men? 

Colonel Hampron. 90,231, sir. 

Mr. Exniorr. And 50,215 officers ? 

Colonel Hampton. Yes, sir. 

Of this aggregate total of 140,446, 115,218 were in the Active Army. 
The remainder (25,000) was personnel of the United States Army 
Reserves, the National Guard, and other services for which quotas were 
established. 

A breakout of the aggregate figure by schools provides a signifi- 
cantly high correlation with major occupational areas and specialties 
heretofore mentioned. I can provide for the record a breakout by 
service school. 

Mr. Exxrorr. We would like to have that, and as soon as the figures 
for 1957 have been compiled, we would like to have those also. 

Colonel Hampron. Yes, sir. 
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(The mformation requested follows :) 


Army service schooling 


During fiscal year 1957, 48,454 officers and 89,122 enlisted personnel completed 
resident courses in Army service schools. Following are the numbers of gradu- 
ates in each area of Army service schooling : 








Area (comprising multiple occupational groups and specialties) Officers Enlisted 
! 
Food service... -. ha ahaa ene «ings ded Are ts bi deldeiiesien 45 | 5, 773 
Armor. : ae aa cam oda 2, 203 | 2, 20% 
Artillery and guided missiles_- 5% bocddiih. Boicadas : | 4,009 | 2, 976 
Infantry - oe e | 7, 356 | 3, 686 
Army aviation. __- 3 ns H , -| 2, 047 4, 058 
NE iment ertinmarto de * ens a ; 824 2,317 
Chaplain ----- aoe cee , 334 | 
Finance -........ = insets iene as 1, 243 | 89S 
JAG : é , 355 13 
PMG. : ‘ oh 625 | 132 
Civil affairs and ‘military government...-_---.-__- 7 : : 00 I... 
Army information -_-- pep estan ad: ae aes 129 | 674 
Army ls MOOD Wa ios ce ehidssh3-ckd5ds45 Jeb ‘ $a~d03e 368 | 2, 083 
4 paaietaretcaacie a oe on 75 | 612 
Psychological warfare vibtomi 4S GE 25a 78E8 i ; iw | 319 | J 
Chemical -_.--_- Scciainennies eet i 4 875 | 1, 399 
Engineer _ ; : J 3, 639 | 7, 144 
Command management. bb bn c8bsece “— , . 470 |__. 
Ordnance ‘ Ese peasgebesbene sted | 2,051 | 9, 665 
Ordnance GM _...._-_-..--- '¢ PR hee ee : i -| 932 | 481 
Quartermaster eee et be 1, 409 | 10, 400 
Signal (communications) - .--.........--- a. 3 d 2, 372 | 2, 996 
Transportation 7 Shee by - se ] 1, 302 | 3, 574 
peer aeeeeee 5 ,..5.....2-~-2.. 5 aieks | 3, 828 3, 163 
Medical research - - EGL Sdn bbb cscs iM ‘ ; oil 93 
Meat and dairy hygiene____.___-___- ‘ a shook 117 | 73 
Optical activity - pn s.8 ; ral 75 
Clinical technician _ - | ‘ 160 
Army War College. poked a 198 | 
Command and General Staff____- hangin .| 2,741 | eh 
Supply management ----_--...----.---.-- : -| 805 | i 
Quartermaster subsistence __.--.-...-.-.. 7 75 iS... 
es eee Lowen sd dtia dethcageaaen aia ‘ : — 1, 786 2, 156 
PEE cbtastvetdncccncosees~oska Sainphawn a 429 3, 651 
Officer candidate schools_..............-.-- , ‘ Nin ebe nels 660 


GL pendsnacscebeniketeakvnapctteas=4—0—% a . Lhd encte pent Mbhenetbda os 


Colonel Hampron. Now, we come to duty-time training at civilian 
institutions which I previously mentioned as an authority derived 
from the National Defense Act, as amended. 

During fiscal year 1956, 1,435 officers and 113 enlisted men com- 
pleted high-level professional and skills courses in graduate schools, 
industrial organizations, and technical institutions. 

Mr. Exxtorr. When you say they completed this type of training, 
do you mean that that many received degrees # 

Colonel Hampron. Not necessarily, Mr. Elliott. The degree is not 
an emphasized objective of Army training. Annually, a definition 
of requirement is made on the basis of subject- matter needs. The 
degree is incidental. Some men are able to qualify for the degree, 
but others are not. It depends upon the amount of time which the 
Army has measured to the need being served. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I am just wondering what number of these 1,435 offi- 
cers and 113 enlisted men who completed this high level training 
actually received degrees. Is there any way to obtain that 
information ? 

Colonel Hamrron. I could make a very gross distinction for you, 
Mr. Elliott: None of the 113 enlisted men would have received degrees 
because they are usually not given long-term academic training. No 
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requirement has been expressed for the latter as yet. ‘The degrees 
earned would have been earned by the officer, personnel who com- 
pleted their courses. 1 would say as an estimate 75 to 80 percent 
of the officers who completed received graduate degrees, sir. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. In other words, probably in the neighborhood of 1,000 
out of the 1,435 ¢ 

Colonel Hampron. Yes, sir; at least that number in graduate level 
studies. Very few are sent for what would amount to undergraduate 
work, 

Mr. Exuiorr. This would include practically no draftees ? 

Colonel Hampron. None, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Certainly it would not include those who had indi- 
cated that at the end of their period of service they were going to 
be discharged and that they were not going to make a career of the 
Army / 

Colonel Hampron. That is right, sir. This training is geared to 
serve specific needs. Such need is defined in a study of all the require- 
ments of a job. Then a volunteer is selected for the schooling against 
the requirement. 

Mr. Exniorr. Against these requirements that were completed by 
1,435 officers and 113 enlisted men, they were filled, did I understand 
you tosay, by volunteers to take the training / 

Colonel Hampron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. None of them are assigned to take the training? 

Colonel Hampron. No, sir; it has never been necessary to do that 
because there always have been sufficient numbers of properly quali- 
fied people who would like to have the training. Their own career 
potentials are studied and matched against specific requirements of 
the service. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. The reason I asked that is because on yesterday I had 
a call from the parents of a young man stationed here in the Wash- 
ington area who wanted to go to the University of Maryland and take 
an engineering course at night 3 nights a week. Well, in order to take 
that course and get the ar) low-cost tuition rates—whether sub- 
sidized by the Army or not, I do not know—but to get in the low-cost 
bracket he had to be able to furnish the University of Maryland with 
some statement to the effect that he would be assigned in this area long 
enough to complete 1 semester, and then when he talked to his people 
he was - able to get from them whether or not he would be assigned 
here for 1 semester. So, he is sort of caught in the middle, and 1 am 
ee if these boys who are in that situation even though they 
think they are enlisted just for a short period, if we should not perhaps 
encourage those fellows a little more than we do, with the thought 
that down the road some of them might desire to stay in the service 
and become highly trained, or at least well-trained officers. 

He said he wanted to take some course which was in line with his 
service training. I am wondering whether or not our policy with 
respect to the 2-year draftees may not be so strict that it is having 
the effect of preventing the boys from desiring a military career. 

Colonel Hampron. I think not, Mr. Elliott. You may appreciate 
i later statement with respect to tuition-assisted studies. ‘The pro- 
gram I am talking about at this moment is the one on duty time with 
full pay and allowances. The man is actually in residence full time— 
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as his military duty—on a college campus. The program that enables 
the ae to extend opportunity for study after normal duty hours 
in available civilian when classes is another program. I am coming 
to that very shortly, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. Very well. 

Colonel Hampron. These high-level professional and skills courses, 
involving residence in civilian graduate schools, are long courses, over 
20 weeks. They are usually at the masters and doctoral levels in 
graduate studies. Requirements for the latter—for example, in the 
area of comptrollership, personnel management, nuclear studies, engi- 
neering-——— 

Mr. Exxiorr. Right there, have some of these 1,435 officers and 113 
enlisted men been trained in the nuclear field as it pertains to the 
Army / 

Colonel Hampron. Officers, sir. 

Mr. Exniorr. Officers? 

Colonel Hampton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Have any of these 1,435 officers and 113 enlisted men 
been trained in the field of rocketry, such as is being conducted at 
Redstone Arsenal at Huntsville, Ala. ? 

Colonel Hampron. Our service schools provide the necessary train- 
ing in those areas. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Would it not be necessary to train people at a high 
level or graduate level in those fields ¢ 

Colonel Hampron. For operational requirements, no, sir. From 
the standpoint of the utilization of this weaponry that you mentioned, 
no sir. The service school is adequate in all respects to provide that 
kind of training. The nuclear traiming which officers take in a civilian 
university is just what it implies; advanced academic study. 

Mr. Extrorr. Where does the Army get its personnel that really 
do the basic research in the field of rocketry such as is carried on in 
Alabama at the Redstone Arsenal? Is that done primarily by civilian 
people, or do you know / 

Colonel Hampron. The Department of the Army has qualified civil- 
ians in all of the areas of its need. ‘These scientists work for and 
in cooperation with the military in installations concerned in design, 
development, and so forth. But the Army officers who are sent for 
duty-time training in the universities are the prospective military 
experts in that particular area. 

Then, of course, in the General Staff of the United States Army 
and at the Department level in the technical and administrative serv- 
ices, there are many jobs that have been identified and studied with 
reference to the type of training that a civilian institution could 
appropriately give. We do not duplicate training in our service 
schools. 

Mr. Ex.uiorr. What do you mean by that, that you do not duplicate 
training in your service schools ¢ 

Colonel Hampron. The kind and level of training normally avail- 
able in a civilian institution is not given in a service school. 

Mr. Ex.iotr. Do you use the service in a civilian university if it is 
readily available ? 

Colonel Hampron. Yes. That is the motivation of the authority 
on the books. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Does not the Army operate in this area an industrmal- 
type college ¢ 

Colonel Hamrron. Yes, sir; the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces. It is a senior joint school. 

Mr. Exxiorr. A joint school? 

Colonel Hampton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. And it is a specialized course of a short duration in 
the college ? 

Colonel Hampton. One school year, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It is 1 year? 

Colonel Hampron. One school year is 9 or 10 months, sit 

Mr. Exxiorr. And it does not either duplicate courses that are avail- 
able in civilian universities ¢ 

Colonel Hampton. No. Its curriculum comprises only specially de- 
signed courses, sir. 

The next item is general educational development, the complex 
that has so many interesting aspects for all of us. 

I previously indicated that the 1957 summation at department level 
is being made now and will be provided later. Just to give you some 
idea of the scope of the educational services which the Army provides 
for its personnel, substantially on a voluntary basis, I will mention 
that there were 154,431 course completions during 1956. From pre- 
liminary reports which I have seen, that number will be duplicated 
or slightly increased on the basis of 1957 performance. 

Mr. Exvszsorr. Colonel, in what fields are these course completions 
done? Or let me ask it another way: Does that include courses that 
have been completed at the United States Armed Forces Institute ¢ 

Colonel Hampron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exssorr. And it includes courses completed such as I men- 
tioned earlier that the boy was desirous of taking at the University of 
Maryland ¢ 

Colonel Hamrron. On his own time? 

Mr. Exniorr. Yes. 

Colonel Hampron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. It includes all courses completed on the Army man’s 
time ¢ 

Colonel Hampron. Right. 

Mr. Exniorr. His own time? 

Colonel Hamrron. Right. And it also includes such courses of in- 
struction as are provided in Army installations, at the request of 
commanders, for certain segments of their personnel who need prepa- 
ration for higher level studies or to attain the equivalent of high 
school completion. I will come to that later. 

Breaking down this 154,431 is interesting. We find 32,853 college- 
level courses completed through actual classroom instruction pro- 
vided by civilian colleges and universities either on the post or, if 
the school is close enough for the military commander to provide 
transportation, on the se ‘hool’s own campus. Sometimes a college or 
university will, at the request of the commander, send its instructors 
to the Army education center on the post for direct credit, so the man 
has some visible and authoritative evidence of the work he has 
achieved. That is enabled by the funds the Congress provides for that 
purpose. 
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Then there were 4,138 college-level courses completed through in- 

struction provided by part-time teachers employed by the Army, per- 

sons who have been cleared for short-term employment on a military 
installation, professional teachers from the community who consent 
to conduct one of the United States Armed Forces courses by the 
classroom method. 

Mr. Excitorr. Mr. Derrickson, the chief investigator of the commit- 
tee, would like to = some questions right here. 

Mr. Derrickson. I do not like to break in, but lest we forget it, 
do you have figures to show how much the Army spends in ¢ ondue ting 
these centers that you just mentioned where they employ personnel 4 
They must have equipment. They are actually running a school at the 
various posts. Are there figures on that you can give us later? 

Colonel Hampron. I can give it to you now very quickly. World- 
wide we have some 300 Army education centers at the present time. 
These are installation facilities and their mission is to serve the edu- 
cational needs of members of units stationed or satellited on the in- 
stallation. Of the worldwide total, approximately 100 are in conti- 
nental United States and the remainder in overseas areas where, in 
most instances, it is very necessary that the center be very close to 
the troops in the deployment situation. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Could you furnish us with a list of those centers? 

Colonel Hamrron. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


INSTALLATION ARMY EDUCATION CENTERS 


The term “Army education center” is used to designate the building or part 
of a building provided by the installation commander for education activities. 
The hypothetical standard center comprises a civilian education adviser’s office, 
a testing room, a supply room, and 2 or more classrooms. Army installations 
having a troop strength of 750 or more maintain at least 1 center. Other posts 
are satellited for education services upon larger installations. The size of a 
center, therefore, reflects actual requirements, usually on a troop-strength basis. 
Each battalion-size unit is authorized two classrooms. An installation may 
have 1 large center or 2 or more smaller ones, depending on the location of the 
units to be served. Especially in oversea areas, the dispersion of troop strength 
makes necessary a larger number of centers than in continental United States. 
Convenience is a key factor in the success of a largely voluntary education pro- 
gram. Facilities close at hand persuade some men who otherwise would not 
resume or continue their civilian school type general educational development. 

The listing which follows, therefore, contains only principal geographical lo- 
cations. Some of the larger installations in CONUS or, in foreign countries, 
metropolitan areas indicated (e. g. Munich, Germany, and Tokyo, Japan) have 
more than one Army education center. 


INSTALLATION ARMY EDUCATION CENTERS 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Fort McClellan, Ala. 

Red Stone Arsenal, Ala. 

Fort Rucker, Ala. 

Fort Chaffee, Ark. 

Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Yuma Test Station, Ariz. 

Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 

Oakland Army Terminal, Calif. 
Letterman Army Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 
Fort MacArthur, San Pedro, Calif. 
USDB, Lompoc, Calif. 





Nr 
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INSTALLATION ARMY EDUCATION CENTERS—Continued 


CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES—continued 


Camp Irvin, Barstow, Calif. 

Fort Ord, Monterey, Calif. 

Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

Two Rock Ranch Station, Petaluma, Calif. 
Fort Carson, Colo. 

Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Denver, Colo. 
Fort Stewart, Ga. 

Fort Gordon, Ga. 

Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Fort Benning, Ga. 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind. 
United States Army Support Center, Chicago, Il. 
Fort Sheridan, II. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

USDB, Leavenworth, Kans. 

Fort Riley, Kans. 

Fort Knox, Ky. 

Fort Campbell, Ky. 

USATTC, New Orleans, La. 

Fort Polk, La. 

Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 

Fort Detrick, Frederick, Md. 

Army Chemical Center, Edgewood, Md. 
Fort Holabird, Baltimore, Md. 

Fort George G. Meade, Md. 

Fort Ritchie, Cascade, Md. 

Murphy Army Hospital, Waltham, Mass. 
Fort Devens, Winthrop, Mass. 

Fort Crowder, Mo. 

USDB, Missouri. 

Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. 

White Sands Proving Grounds, N. Mex. 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Fort Dix, N.J. 

Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Fort Jay, Governors Island, N. Y. 

Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 

SC Pictorial Center, Long Island, N. Y. 
Fort Slocum, N. Y. 

Fort Totten, N. Y. 

Fort Wadsworth, N. Y. 

Lordstown Military Reservation, Ohio 
Fort Sill, Okla. 

New Cumberland USDB, Pa. 

New Cumberland General Depot, Pa. 
Valley Forge Army Hospital, Pa. 

Fort Jackson, 8. C. 

Fort Eustis, Va. 

Fort Lee, Va. 

Camp Wolters, Mineral Springs, Tex. 
Fort Bliss, El Paso, Tex. 

Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, Tex. 
Fort Hood, Tex. 

Red River Arsenal, Tex. 

Brooke Army Medical Center, San Antonio, Tex. 
William Beaumont Army Hospital, El Paso, Tex. 
Fort Monroe, Va. 

Vint Hills Farms Station, Warrenton, Va. 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Arlington Hall Station, Va. 

Fort Myer, Arlington, Va. 

Fort Lawton, Wash. 
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INSTALLATION ARMY EDUCATION CENTERS—Continued 


CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES—Ccontinued 


Fort Lewis, Wash. 

Madigan Army Hospital, Tacoma, Wash. 

Camp Hanford, Richland, Wash. 

The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, D. C. 


GERMANY 


Wildflecken Mainz 
Munich Garmisch 
Baumholder Giessen 

Neu Ulm Kassel 
Pirmasens Karlsruhe 
Wurzburg Hanau 
Frankfurt Vaihingen 
Bad Kreuznach Straubing 
Landstuhl Berlin 
Erlangen Kaiserslautern 
Bremerhaaven Nurnberg 
Goppingen Heidelberg 
Sandhofen Bad Nauheim 
Augsburg Bad Kissingen 
Grafenwohr Zweibrueken 
Vilseck Crailsheim 
Regensberg Ansbach 
Mannheim Kitzingen 
Buedingen Mohringen 
Landshut Boeblingen 

Samberg Nurnau 
Stuttgart Seckenheim 
Aschaffenburg Nahbollenbach 
Darnstadt Bad Cannstadt 
Heilbronn Nuebrucke 

FRANCE 
Nancy Saumur 
Captieux Rochefort 
Landes de Bussac Ingrandes 
Paris Fontenet 
Poitiers Fontainbleau 
Maison Forte Orleans 
Chinon La Rochelle 
Periguex Bordeaux 
Metz Angouleme 
Toul Braconne 
Verdun 
JAPAN 

Atsugi Osaka 
Sendai Irumigawa 
Koizumi Furumaki 
Otsu Fukuoka 
Gotemba Nagoya 
Kobe Itazuki 
Zama Yokosuks 
Tokyo Kure 


Yokohama 
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INSTALLATION ARMY EDUCATION CENTERS—Continued 


KOREA 

Inchon Pusan 
Yongsan Seoul 

Tonggu Tangduchon-ni 
Taegu Uijongbu 
Taejon Kunsan 


CANAL ZONE (PANAMA) 


Fort Clayton Fort Gulick 
Fort Kobbe Fort Amador 
Fort Davis 


PUERTO RICO 


Fort Brooke Fort Buchanan 
ENGLAND 
Mildenhall Coventry 


South Ruislip 


ALASKA 
Fort Richardson Port of Whittier 
Fort Greely Anchorage 
ITALY 
Verona Leghorn 
Vicenza 
HAWAII 
Schofield Barracks, Oahu Fort Shafter 
OKINAWA 


Island Centers 


Note.—The foregoing constitutes the most complete listing made to date. 
It contains all of the principal and most of the smaller Army education centers. 
Some of the latter are satellited for certain services upon the larger ones. This 
is done wherever practicable in the interests of economy. One civilian education 
adviser often provides professional monitorship and guidance to two or more 
centers on the same installation and to units and individual soldiers on stations 
which are not large enough to warrant a full time adviser. In any event, each 
commander is responsible for taking necessary action to insure for his personnel 
opportunities to resume and continue their general educational development. 
Testing, counseling, and course work, whether by accreditable correspondence or 
in the classroom, are the basic s services which the Army’s program requires, 


Mr. Extrorr. I think it would be helpful to the record if we had 
them. 

Are all centers pretty much alike or are there distinguishing 
characteristics ? 

Colonel Hampton. They differ only to minor extent, sir. On larger 
installations, commanders employ one or more professional civilian 
educators who have civil-service status to provide personnel staff 
officers and themselves guidance for programs of general educational 
development. So you will find that Army centers have basically the 
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same education service capabilities. While the program will vary 
from installation to installation on a personal enthusiasm basis, you 
might say, each center is required to have basic capabilities. One is 
advisement and counseling of soldiers on an individual basis. The 
man who wants guidance can get it. He goes as an individual and 
asks for counsel. Many times a complete program of studies and tests 
is formulated for him by the civilian educational advised. Further, 
he may apply for tests of various kinds, tests in specific subjects as 
well as tests of general educational development. He also may go 
to the center as an individual and request, if qualified, enrollment in 
certain classes that are being organized—history, English, mathema- 
tics, and so on—at the appropriate level. 

Mr. Derrickson. Are there all levels in these centers? 

Colonel Hamrron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Derrickson. High school, college, and so on? 

Colonel Hampron. Yes. Our first phase of general educational 
development runs from the first level of what we call grammar or 
grade school all the way through college, including tuition-assisted 
studies in civilian schools. The man who wants more education and 
is in an assignment which permits it can get it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In furnishing that list of centers, would it be possible 
for 1956 to furnish for each center the number of people who com- 
pleted courses in whatever that course may have been, high-school 
English or college English or whatever those courses completed may 
have been? Would that be possible? 

Colonel Hampron. Mr. Elliott, that would be a tremendous job. 
Reporting is done on a consolidation basis at the various command- 
channel levels. The data we get from each of the armies in the United 
States and major oversea commands are consolidations of their activ- 
ities. For example, the Fourth Army. There are, as I recall, 11 major 
education centers in the Fourth Army. We see them as a whole and 
not as individual centers. 

I personally cannot see the specific value that might be reflected in 
an individual center report. I elie a consolidated report will show 
quite adequately what the scope of the activity is. 

Mr. Exxiorr. When can you furnish us the consolidated report? 

Colonel Hampton. Very promptly, in a matter of a week or 10 
days. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. A week or 10 days for the record, and then if we see 
there are further questions in connection with it, we might call you 
back. 

Colonel Hampron. Right, sir. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. When will the report for 1957 be available ? 

Colonel Hampton. The close of the report period was on June 30. 
Major commands are given 30 days beyond that time, which would 
be the end of July. Then it takes about 15 days for the Office of the 
Adjutant General to make the proper consolidation. It should be 
available almost any day now. 

Mr. Exxsorr. Do you think within the next 30 days? 

Colonel Hamrron. Yes; well within that time. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Suppose you furnish us the figures for fiscal 1957 when 
they are available, assuming they will be available, say, by October 1. 
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(Information referred to follows :) 


Department of the Army program of general educational development-scope 
and facilities 


A. Course completion, United States Army, worldwide, for fiscal year 1957 
(July 1, 1956 to June 30, 1957) : 
1. Individual subject courses completed through civilian high 
schools, colleges, and universities in actual classroom in- 


ON a i a 39, 024 
2. Courses completed by classroom instruction in Army educa- 
tion centers (high school and college levels) _.._.__-_.-_-__ 18, 226 


3. Correspondence courses completed with United States Armed 

Forces Institute or with cooperating colleges and universi- 

(106 a lbh aanwcsnenindstineeenineeiwaniaies 19, 011 
4. Instruction related to military specialty-courses completed 

without reference to school-grade level or credit and offered 

by Army education centers. Such courses include foreign 

languages, typing, mathematics, etec___.-_-.----..------_-- 53, 737 
5. Preparatory instruction, primarily for career soldiers who are 

found to be below the level of elementary school gradu- 

ation. One course completion includes instruction and 

passing of 5 tests in English, United States history, geog- 

raphy, arithmetic, and general science__...---.--------. 20, 405 


Total course completions, all levels____-__.-_-_------__ 150, 403 


B. Tests of general educational development passed during fiscal year 1957: 


1. College level general educational development tests passed_..._—-—« 6, 726 
2. High-school level general educational development tests 
TOG 45. a.x- ens tn pi tilip atetiieliininia Aceala ienhband teidiadiieasticimegiaadiiaamiaiiiad tiaras 41, 022 


C. Education facilities and personnel, United States Army, worldwide, as of 
June 30, 1957: 
1. Number of Army education centers (in United States, 106; 
CPE, SEE). SO atiencmnnndmnsnmmamedicmanaienniel 325 
2. Number of civilian education advisers. Total___.._-_.._---~- 279 
3. Number of instructors (civilian, 934; military, 746). Total.. 1,680 

Colonel Hampron. Right, sir. 

If someone were to blow a whistle and take a count of the classes 
being conducted today in Army education centers, the classes would 
number approximately 1,500. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Fifteen hundred separate classes? 

Colonel Hampron. Yes, each under its own instructor, whether a 
military man paid from nonappropriated funds for off-duty teaching, 
or a civilian teacher, or a university class which is offered on the post. 
There are about 1,500 on-post classes at a given time. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Of course that 1,500 might include many classes in 
history, many classes in English, in mathematics, and so on. When 
you say 1,500 you do not mean 1,500 separate courses ¢ 

Colonel Hampron. No, sir, 1,500 classes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is any effort made to teach these classes by person- 
nel on duty ? 

Colonel Hamrron. Yes. Army Regulations 621-5 authorizes the 
use of duty time, and the thesis on which that authorization is predi- 
cated is this: Each successive level of Army training and duty re- 
quires a higher degree of understanding, and the general educational 
development of Army personnel contributes to Department of the 
Army quality and prestige objectives. 
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The man who comes into service finds himself in an atmosphere of 
encouragement to resume and continue his education, and as soon as 
either the Commander has formulated requirements for which he will 
provide duty time, or the man himself seeks instruction, the classes 
are organized and carried on. 

Mr. Derrickson, coming down we find the total annual cost for this 
program is $4.5 million worldwide, and that includes professional 
advisement and counseling; testing services; classes conducted on the 
post, including those for which payments are made not from appro- 
priated funds but from command-support funds; as well as tuition 
assistance. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How much is nonappropriated ¢ 

Colonel Hamerron. About $300,000. 

Mr. Derrickson. The $4.5 million is not the figure for operating 
these 300 centers, it is for the whole educational program including 
the specialists who might be studying engineering in graduate sc hools ¢ 
Does it include that cost ? 

Colonel Hampton. No, sir. The figure I gave you ($4.5 million) 
is for for the program called general educational] development. The 
training of military personnel in civilian institutions is a different 
matter. 

Mr. Derrickson. Is there a figure of what the training in colleges 
and universities costs / 

Colonel Hampton. We can obtain that. I do not have it with me 
because my special interest is in the area of general educational de- 
velopment rather than the duty-time program. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Can you furnish us with the cost of the duty-time 
program ¢ 

Colonel Hampton. Yes, sir. During fiscal year 1957 funds obli- 
gated amounted to approximately $600 000. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And the $4.5 million is the cost of the Army educa- 
tional centers ? 

Colonel Hamrron. Yes, sir, all of the activities in and through those 
centers. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And all of the activities in and through those centers ? 

Colonel Hamrron. Yes, sir, in the general educational development 
program. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. That would include tuition paid by the Army to the 
civilian instructor or to an institution which furnishes a civilian in- 
structor to come into the Army educational center ? 

Colonel Hampton. Right. We pay tuition assistance to a civilian 
university. You see, it is very strictly limited. The Congress says 
we may pay no more than 75 percent of the cost of tuition. The Ar my, 
in order to make relatively few dollars go as far as possible, imposes 
an additional restriction. We say that in no event will tuition as- 
sistance exceed $7.50 per semester hour of credit. So for a course 
carrying 3 semester hours of credit we usually pay on behalf of our 
man to the institution the sum of $22.50. The military individual has 
a stake in this because he must pay the difference between the actual 
cost of the course and what we will pay on his behalf. That is in no 
way a deterrent. Anyone who wants the education pays the lesser 
amount and the Army, with funds appropriated by Congress, pays 
the greater amount for this voluntary further education. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Do you have any young men who, on their own, take 
these courses and pay the full tuition ¢ 

Colonel Hampton. I know of no such instance because the tuition 
assistance is available to all categories of personnel. The officer is 
required to perform compensatory service for the assistance he re- 
ceives. There is no compensatory service requirement imposed on 
enlisted personnel in any category, whether the man is on duty for 
6 months or 2 years or in a voluntary enlistment status. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What do you call this type of education we are talk- 
ing about, again ¢ 

Colonel Hampton. It is a program called general educational de- 
velopment of military personnel. 

Mr. Exuiorr. General educational development of military per- 
sonnel ¢ 

Colonel Hampton. Yes. It is essentially voluntary and after nor- 
mal duty hours, but the use of duty time is authorized, especially for 
those who need preparatory work in order to take advantage of higher 
level opportunities. We encourage men to take advantage of these 
opportunities. 

Mr. Exaziorr. Will this report you are going to furnish us show the 
number of enlisted men and enlisted women—or officers, for that mat- 
ter, if such were to be the case—who finished the equivalent of a high- 
school course in the year 1957 through this general educational devel- 
opment of military personnel program ¢ 

Colonel Hampron. Yes, sir. I am certain the figures will show 
that approximately 40,000, mostly enlisted men because they are the 
ones at the age level requiring it, have through tests of general edu- 

sational development established the equivalency of high-school 
graduation for Army purposes. Anyone who passes all parts of the 
GED B: attery is considered to be a high-school graduate for Army 
purposes. Many State jurisdictions recognize the GED test. in some 
part. 

Mr. Extiorr. Could you furnish us for the record the names of these 
States that do recognize your (USAFI) high-school certificate of 
equivalency ¢ 

Colonel Hampton. Yes, sir. I will furnish a publication of the 
American Council on Education which shows by State exactly to 
what extent they recognize the recommendations made by the Ameri- 
can Council. 

(The publication referred to will be filed with the committee and 
available for reference when furnished.) 

Mr. Exxiorr. Does the Army have the general feeling that the 
high-school certificates it gives are comparable to high-school certifi- 

cates generally ¢ 

Colonel HAmpron. Actually, sir, there is no direct correlating 
measure. The certificate is a recognition that the man has grown up 
and has learned in some less than formal w ay what he needs to know 
in order to go forward. Many colleges accept GED tests as indica- 
tions of educational level. We accept them. We do not accredit the 
man. We merely acknowledge his maturity and educational poten- 
tial as indicated in the test. Each State jurisdiction has the sole 
power to make its own determination. The fact that many States 
accept GED tests indicates that the tests do have some purposeful 
validity. 
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Do you consider that a responsive answer / 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes. I think it would be a good objective of the 
Army to attempt to so correlate these things that they would be 
generally accepted as the equivalent of a high-school education. 

Colonel Hamrron. Right, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. And do you think there is a growing number of States 
accepting these certificates ? 

Colonel Hampton. Yes, sir. There are not many States that still 
hold out against recognition. The persuasive and very respected 
leadership of the American Council has done noble things. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Can you tell us what percentage of the colleges or 
institutions of higher learning recognize your high-school education 
as equivs alent to that obtaine »d on the outside / 

Colonel Hampton. No, sir. I do not have any such figure because 
acereditation for the most part is a very individual thing. A man 
leaves the service with certain credentials or knowing that he can 
write to the United States Armed Forces Institute and ask them to 
send to a particular school evidence of his achievements. That school 
does not normally publicize the decisions that it makes in individual 
eases. Occasionally you hear of a man being given advanced stand- 
ing as a result of his accumulated credits. In other cases you hear of 
tight restrictions. Educational institutions are understandably zeal- 
ous of their prerogatives in determining in each individual case how 
much credit they will give. We accept that. Our regulations state 
clearly that we are not in the accreditation business. 

Mr. Exsiorr. But you are in the business of measuring basic intelli- 
gence of these boys and girls in the service, at least you were in World 
War II, when you had the AGCT test and said if a person made 90 or 
100 he would be in the normal class, and in order to go to officer 
training he had to make over 100 

Colonel Hampron. 110. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. 110, and when you got down to 70 you had what might 
be called subnormal intelligence. 

Colonel Hampton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You may not call it the AGCT test any more, but you 
must have something along that line. 

Colonel Hampron. Any man, regardless of the education he may 
have had—he may be a man with a Ph. D. or a man with very little 
education—is given what is called the Army Classification Battery. 
These tests give the Army a good reading on his potential for military 
service. Any schooling that the man has had usually shows up in the 
tests. 

Mr. Extiorr. With that information before you, you know when 
you look at a man’s record whether or not he is a person of superior 
intelligence, as best we are able to measure those things. 

Colonel Hampton. Right, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let us say you get a fellow like that and you get him 
through high school and he makes good grades in high school. He 
demonstrates and emphasizes the fact you were correct in measuring 
him as a person of high intelligence, and we will suppose he wants to 
make a career of the military service. What steps does the Army 
take then to utilize that superior ability that you know that man has? 

Colonel Hampton. I believe, Mr. Elliott, it would be well to say 
that after the man has completed the program of studies that was 
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recommended for him, designed for him, and he has achieved a higher 
general educational level, he undergoes a retest under the Army 
Classification Batter which I mentioned as his first experience in 
the service. On the basis of that determination the doors of the serv- 
ice school may open to him. Most of the personnel judgments in the 
Army, except for small special programs, are based on the man’s 
demonstrated potential as reflected i in the nine different aptitude area 
composite scores comprising what is called his profile. Upon retest he 
may become eligible for more specialized service schooling and assign- 
ments. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You say he becomes eligible for that. This committee 
is interested in what is being done by the services and to a wider ex- 
tent by the civilian people to utilize that superior ability. You say 
that this boy who finishes the equivalent of high school in the service 
has new tests given him and then that he is eligible for assignment 
to service schools or other schools. To what extent—I do not know if 
it is possible for you to answer this question—but to what extent are 
these fine, superior capabilities actually being utilized mrene the 
stage of his just being eligible to go to a service school or to some 
other school ? 

Colonel Hampron. I would say, Mr. Elliott, that the chances are 
very good that a man of superior capability w ill be utilized. Few are 
lost, But the real problem is numbers and distribution. Many times 
a commander finds himself in the position of not having men of either 
superior capability or schooling potential. That is why unit com- 
manders are taking more and more interest in this program of gen- 
eral educational development for unit needs, as well as against the 
contingency of meeting quotas. They provide preparatory ‘education 
many times on duty time. For example, in our Nike site units the 
commanders are hungry for as many men as possible who have as 
much mathematics as possible. They also know they will be asked to 
provide men against quotas for service schools. Many times they have 
men who are initi: uly incapable of much beyond the arithmetic level. 
These commanders, therefore, provide additions ul duty-time instruc- 
tion in mathematics to a revise upward a man’s aptitude area pro- 
file so that he becomes eligible for further training. 

Do I make myself clear on that? 

Mr. Exiiorr. Are these persons chosen on a voluntary basis or are 
they assigned ¢ 

Colonel Hampron. Well, I believe there is a little of both involved. 
A man is not trained against his will above the level. The answer 
would be, without qualification the man is assigned, but the wishes of 
the individual also are reflected in the assignment. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You get through the selective service these d: vs, J 
should think, a fairly large number of college graduates, and a large 
number, I guess, are people who have had some college training. Do 
you make any differentiation with respect to the training they are 
given for the 2 years of their draft period because they have had the 
college training over and above a draftee who is just out of high school 
or has had less than a high-school education ¢ 

Colonel Hamrron. An effort is made to identify such men in ad- 
vance of their service so that, through a process which is properly 
described in both regulations and publicity, they can be utilized to 
full potential beyond: their basic and individual soldier training. We 
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wish more high-school graduates or others would take advantage of 
a program called Reserved for You. This is described in a very widely 
distributed publication of the Adjutant General. In such program 
the man can elect ahead of time the kind of service schooling he 
wants. It could mean a great deal to the type of man you have in 
mind, sir. 

In addition to the Reserved for You program, there are others 
(scientific and professional, for example) through which additional 
effort is made at reception centers to identify those who have had 
special education and training and subsequently (after basic train- 
ing) to assign them to activities in which they will be of maximum 
service. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Are there any penalties put on that, such as longer 
period of service ? 

Colonel Hampron. No, sir. No compensatory service requirement 
is imposed upon enlisted personnel, inductees or volunteers. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We have been interrupting you right along here. 
You have not had time to get to the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, have you? 

Colonel Hampron. No, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you classify that under the general educational 
development of military personnel ? 

Colonel Hampron. Yes, sir. It might be well to give you percent- 
age participation at the various levels by officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel. I have those with me. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Colonel Hampron. At the college level—remembering that most 
of the participation at the college level is purely voluntary—the break- 
out of people who receive tuition assistance shows 55 percent officers 
and 45 percent enlisted personnel; high-school level, 20 percent officer 
and 80 percent enlisted personnel. For MOS related instruction— 
that is, instruction of the civilian school type that is the basis of 
or is related to service school training and military occupational 
specialty—about 40 percent officer and 60 percent enlisted. 

Mr. Exiiorr. Are these Army education centers a part of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute ? 

Colonel Hampron. No, sir. But the Army education center, for 
scheduled instruction in the classroom, uses the texts, the study guides, 
the materials and the tests of the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute. 

Mr. Exuiorr. But USAFT is primarily a correspondence school ? 

Colonel Hampton. Correspondence school and supply agency. 
Commanders can requisition upon USAFI for the materials they 
want to use in their Army education centers, either for onduty or off- 
duty classes taught by instructors employed by the Army. 

Mr. Exniorr. USAFT is a coordinated institution that furnishes 
correspondence courses and the other services that you have men- 
tioned to all three branches of the service ? 

Colonel Hampron. Yes, sir, | am coming to that now. It serves, 
as its name suggests, the needs of all military services. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Was it originally an Army institution ? 

Colonel Hampton. Yes, sir. We started that. Later taken over 
by Defense. 

Mr. Exnrorr. In World War II? 
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Colonel Hampron. After, World War II, sir. Responsive to par- 
ents, the clergy, educators, and others, the Department of Defense now 
provides the common services and materials by which each of the 
military departments may assure for its members educational oppor- 
tunities in subjects normally taught in civilian academic institutions. 
The permanent field facility is the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute, located at Madison, Wis. 

Policies governing its operation derive from recommendations of 
the Armed Forces education program committee, comprising 15 civil- 
ian educators of note and distinction—incidentally, showing proper 
geographic distribution—and 7 military representatives. I am, at 
the moment, the Department of Army representative. 

This committee reports to the Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Exxiorr. This committee is roughly similar to a board of 
trustees for USAFI? 

Colonel Hampton. Yes, sir; except it does not have jurisdictional 
power. It has only a recommendatory function. It advises the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense and the Director of the Office of Armed 
Forces Information and Education, the working arm of the Assistant 
Secretary’s Office. 

USAFI offers over 200 correspondence and self-teaching courses, 
ranging inclusively from elementary through high school and the 
first 2 years of college. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Let me interrupt you right there, Colonel. Is a per- 
son who has served in the Armed Forces—we will say he served his 
2 years or 4 years or whatever it might be and that he is now out— 
is he eligible to continue to take United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute courses after he leaves active duty ¢ 

Colonel Hamprron. No, sir. 

Mr, Exxrorr. While he is on the—Colonel Eggleton, what did you 
call it? 

Colonel Ecaieron. Six months’ program active duty for training. 

Mr. Exuxiorr. After he has had his 2 years? 

Colonel Eacieron. He is in the Re: udy Reserve for 2 years. 

Mr. Exxiorr. During the Ready Reserve period is he eligible for 
USAFTI courses ? 

Colonel Hampton. No, sir. 

Mr. Exziorr. He is only eligible while on active duty with the 
Army ¢ 

Colonel Hamrron. Yes, sir; but he has the right to continue and 
complete after he leaves active duty or active duty for training any 
course or courses which he may have begun while on active ‘duty. 
He has 1 full year in which to complete. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Is that at his expense? 

Colonel Hampron. No, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. At the expense of the Army? 

Colonel Hamrron. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Or whatever the military component may be. 

Now, is a civilian privileged to purchase cne of these courses from 
the United States Armed Forces Institute? Suppose he looked over 
the catalog or any civilian looked over the catalog and saw a course he 
would like to have. Could he purchase that textbook or that course 
or the teaching materials, whatever they might be? 

Colonel Hampton. No, sir. 
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Mr. Extiorr. They are reserved absolutely for military personnel 
on active duty ? 

Colonel Hameron. Right. 

Mr. Extiorr. Are members of the National Guard eligible to take 
these USAFI courses ? 

Colonel Hameron. Only when they are in active Federal service. 

Mr. Exziorr. Which would be in the ordinary case about 2 weeks 
per year while in camp. 

Coronet Hampton. No, sir. I am glad you mentioned that. I 
should have given you that specific requirement earlier. Only those 
who enter upon active duty for a period of more than 120 days S are 
eligible for all of the education services, including those of USAFT. 
Such would include, of course, all course material. The eligible man 
can use it any way he sees fit; he may do each of the 16 or 20 lessons 
required for completion, send them together or individually to the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. There they would be graded 
and returned to him an evidence recorded of his achievement. 

The end-of-course and other tests are given under very carefully 
controlled conditions in military installations. ‘The purpose is to 

reserve the integrity of the educational experiences, and it is on the 
Ba of frequent periodic reassumance and reporting that the Com- 
mission on Accreditation continues to make recommendations to civil- 
ian schools that such credit be accepted. 

So all of our program personnel are under a test-control system 
designed to preserve the integrity and accreditability of the education 
we provide. The National Guard man who takes 6 months Federal 
tr: uning, of course, is eligible. 

Mr. Exuiorr. During the 6 months? 

Colonel Hampron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And for 1 year thereafter for courses he has already 
started ¢ 

Colonel Hampton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What is the amount of the tuition in these courses ? 
Discuss that some. 

Colonel Hamrron. All right, sir. The first time a soldier applies 
for a course and is found eligible by virtue of educational background 
to take a particular course (prerequisites are stated), he pays $2. This 
is called a matriculation fee, registration fee. He receives the mate- 
rials, sometimes having the value of several dollars, even though stand- 
ard texts usually are reproduced for USAFI in soft back to keep ex- 
yense down. He is given lesson study guides and lesson materials. 

f he then completes that course, receives credit for it, he may enroll 
in two courses thereafter, and as long as he keeps completing courses, 
he can take all 200 plus of the offerings. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Could he take enough courses to ever get a college 
degree from USAFI? 

Colonel Hampron. No, sir. I thought I had mentioned before that 
the offerings are limited to the first 2 years of college subjects nor- 
mally taught i in the first 2 years of college. The catalog of USAFI, 
published ‘annually or as needed, lists courses at the following levels: 
Element: ary, high school, college (first 2 years), and vocational-tech- 
nical areas. There are courses, trade-school- type courses, which the 
men may teles by the correspondence or by the self-teaching method, 
for which all materials are furnished. He can take every course in 
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this book; in other words, for $2, provided he keeps completing the 
courses for which he enrolls; but he is limited to 1 the first time, there- 
after 2. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Would you furnish us a few copies of that for our 
committee examination, say a half dozen copies, in due course, in the 
next few days? 

Colonel Hampton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I personally would like to look over one myself and I 
am sure others would also. 

Colonel Hampron. All right, sir. 

(Catalog referred to will be available for committee reference when 
furnished. ) 

Mr. Exxiorr. Now as long as he keeps completing courses, he can 
take them for tuition of $2. What is the significance of the $2? 

Colonel Hampron. Sir, that is a point over which there has been 
much controv ersy—whether the man should be charged anything at 
all. Some people believe that, if you require this initial form: ality, you 
give aman the feeling of hav ing a stake in it and is encouraged thereby 
tocomplete. That is the basic philosophy of the charge of $2. 

At the time it was set up that way, however, it did cover at least a 
portion of the materials cost of the first course. Times have changed, 
costs have been going up, and the $2 looks smaller and smaller. 

Some people contend, however, that the $2 has only nuisance value, 
but they are not in good voice. It is a traditional registration fee asso- 
ciated with the formality of resuming and continuing one’s education, 
sir. Actually it does not presume to ‘be anything more than that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You think the $2 discourages the taking of the course 
in any way? 

Colonel Hampron. No, sir. We have no real evidence of record 
which would show in support or to the contrary. 

Mr. Derrickson. Do you think it might discourage men from enroll- 
ing, quitting, and then 2 weeks later enrolling in something different 
and causing a great deal of administrative problems because it is 
something easy to do and gives him an idea after a few beers he should 
be an electrician and next night after whisky he decides on something 
else, and this $2 makes him think about what he will take and indi- 
cates a desire on his part that he has settled it himself; is that it? 

Colonel Hampron. Yes, sir. That is very well stated. Basically, 
that is what the people who have stood for it maintain, that it makes 
the prospective student think a little bit by putting him through the 
formality of registration. So it is a nominal thing and not intended 
in any way to cover costs. 

The records of all USAFT courses and tests completed are kept 
permanently at the United States Armed Forces Institute at Madison, 
and they are setting these records up now on microfilm to keep the 
space problem at a minimum. Upon request. of the soldier or former 
soldier—this is one USAFT service which a former soldier always 
has—he can write to the United States Armed Forces Institute and 
ask that his transcript of achievements be sent to the school of his 
choice. There is no search fee involved. 

The Department of Defense augments USAFI by negotiating con- 
tracts each year with as many civilian colleges as they can to pro- 
vide correspondence courses to military personnel. Currently there 
are 60 such cooperating colleges and universities who agree when they 
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sign the contract to provide military personnel. work by correspond- 
ence. This is a little bit more costly to the individual who pays for 
the text, the actual cost of the text, and such study aids as may, be 
required by the university concerned. The Department of Defense 
contract provides for the payment’ of lesson service, actually used by 
the individual. Members of the extension division or correspondence 
study division of the university correct the papers and send them back. 
At the end of the prescribed reporting period, Defense—USAFI—aun- 
der this contract is billed for all lesson service actually provided 
military personnel. 

The course costs to the individual range from $4 or $5 up to as 
much as $20, but such amounts are for materials and texts, not lesson 
service, Lesson service costs are paid by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Could you give us the annual costs for 1957 of the 
operation of the United States Armed Forces Institute plus costs 
charged to it—I assume they are charged to it—that it pays to other 
institutions for course materials and lessons and whatever the charges 
may be? 

Colonel Hampton. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Unirep States ArmMep Forces Insrirurr, Mapison, Wis. 
(A field facility of the Department of Defense) 


Actual obligations fiscal year 1957 


Object 

class 
1 Personal services____.__~- iia ee tbat eee Ne 
a I ON no ainsi cnesbitwaniacieenseesipenions Bicsaeatt 14, 862 
03 Transportation costs_______---- cacistok ee ro eee 68, 751 
Sees SS Sed bk eh ete baw lll weal 4 1, 700 
Ue Nee ee ened acutieelisnasahl«eenenmees 32, 740 
a a a I I a 5S, 652 
07 Contractual services_______-_ aide eee eee ee C 456, 739 
cee cement eciaaae SOLS, OED 
op cmmaumanene sg UL SUE GP ei eek LAabee 19, 846 
13 Incentive awards________-_~__- Ba sr a ed ie 2, 875 
I td caleealal 648 
a ee Se eae eee oe 4 3, 245, 181 


Mr. Exuiorr. Offhand, do you know about how much that runs to in 
the course of a year? 

Colonel Hamrron. The United States Armed Forces Institute pro- 
gram is still budgeted as a joint project by the Department of the 
Army. In round figures it is $3,300,000. But I will get the correct 
break out for you, Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Derrickson. That is not part of the 414 million you gave us 
for general education development ? 

Colonel Hampron. No, sir. That is the Army’s program for gen- 
eral education development. The Army shares in USAFI to the 
extent of providing all the administrative work leading to enrollment 
for correspondence and self-teaching courses and also gets from 
USAF its proper share of materials upon request for use in our own 
program. Army installations employ teachers. USAFI uses the 
correspondence method. 
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Mr. Exxiort. Is this $3.3 million you mentioned the Army’s share 
or the total cost? 

Colonel Hampton. That is the total cost of the operation of the 
principal facility, USAFI, at USAFI, Madison. Each theater com- 
mander—for example, the commander in chief United States Army, 
Europe—has the authority and does operate for his command, to 
inerease the closeness of students and facilities, a USAFI which is 
within the total cost which I gave you for general educ: ational develop- 
ment. The Army has the United States Armed Forces Institute, Eu- 
rope, the United States Armed Forces Institute, Japan. The Air 
Force operates USAFI in Alaska, Navy has always operated the small 
one in Hawaii—and we also have USAFI, Caribbean. The Army has 
carried the load of the United States Armed Forces Institute. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Which branch in the service proportionately takes or 
appears to take most advantage of USAFI ¢ 

Colonel Hampton. There is keen competition between Army and 
Air Force. On one report we seemed to have moved ahead and on 
others the Air Force may be numberwise a few hundred ahead of us 
in a particular category. Navy also makes good use of USAFI. <Ac- 
tually the Army, being the parent service and the more numerous 
service, usually has more enrollments and more completions. 

Mr. Hussey. How about the Marine Corps? 

Colonel Hampton. The Marines participate. There was a period 
of time when the Commandant of the Marine Corps restricted the 
enrollments of his personnel generally to courses in the Marine Corps 
Institute, a separate entity. The last couple of years authority has 
been augmented which permits Marine Corps personnel to make full 
use of the facilities of the United States Armed Forces Institute. 
The Marine Corps has a voting membership on the Armed Forces 
Education Program Committee and is making greater and greater 
use of the joint facilities. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Is the Marine Corps Institute still in existence ? 

Colonel Hampron. Yes, sir, but it is coming more and more to 
serve a specific purpose, more and more directly associated to mili- 
tary instruction rather than to general education of the type which 
USAFI provides. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You have been on the board now of USAFI for some 
time, at least you are on it now, you have had an opportunity to study 
it for some time. Summarize for us your appraisal of USAFI as an 
aid to general education of men and women of the Armed Forces. 

Colonel Hampron. Asa service facility and as the central repository 
of records, it serves superbly the purposes for which intended. 

The rates of completion in correspondence study is not high. This 
brings up the old question of correspondence study versus instruc- 
tion in the classroom. Unless the services kept after men who en- 
roll in correspondence courses, the percentage of completion would 
be even smaller than it is. Perhaps a good figure would be 1 in 10 
will complete a correspondence course. If properly motivated, told 
exactly what that course is, and properly advised reference his capa- 
bility of completing the course, the prospective student has a much 
better chance of completing. That is the burden that falls upon the 
services programs. Education advisers must measure more and still 
more accurately the capability of the man to complete and then to 
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follow up in order to assist him in achieving completion. The United 
States Armed Forces Institute, however, has a rate of completion 
that will match or compare favorably with the rate of completion 
enjoyed by commercial correspondence institutions; nevertheless the 
expectancy from correspondence study normally is low. USAFI’s 
really important function is the procurement or, as necessary, produc- 
tion of sound, cleared materials and the distribution of those materials 
for use in the services program. 

To the inquiring mind, to the man who is intellectually curious and 
wants to continue, there is no problem of motivation. He can take 
and complete as many as 50 or more correspondence courses, but it 
takes a lot of character to complete a correspondence course. I have 
had some experience with correspondence study myself and know 
how tough a chore it is. 

One of the things the Army tries most wholeheartedly to do once 
a man is enrolled is to keep him at it. But we prefer the classroom 
method of instruction. 

Mr. Hussey. Colonel, how do they keep after them? How do they 
prod them along? 

Colonel Hampron. Personal visitation, calls, notes, contact with the 
unit commander: “X number of your men have enrolled in courses; 
we have seen no evidence that they have completed such courses. 
Will you send them over to the education center for a talk?” 

The education adviser frequently goes into the unit area at an 
announced time to meet with those individuals who are enrolled i 
USAFI. The Army favors classroom instruction, however, because 
we then have more control over the individual. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Who is responsible for education at the company 
level in the Army # 

Colonel Hampron. The company commander. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Who at the battalion level ? 

Colonel Hampron. The battalion commander, and so on. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Your answer would be the commanding officer of each 
unit. Who actually does it ? 

Colonel Hampton. The Army’s operating program begins in De 
partment of the Army where monitorship is performed, policy formu 
Jated. Major commanders design their programs through broad ob 
jectives to be achieved within the facilities, and then it drops to 
installation level. At that point the installation commander is re 
sponsible for the provision of facilities which have certain capabili 
ties and then through command channels all unit commanders are 
enjoined and encouraged to make best possible use of the Army Edu- 
cation Center. 

This next figure I have here relates to what we are talking about. 
The provision per se of opportunities for individual (correspondence ) 
study is insufficient as a basis for the Army’s program of general 
educational development. Without a commander’s influence, usually 
not more than 1 in 30 or 40 men will ever voluntarily go over and sit 
down and talk with his education adviser and come out with some 
kind of program for further study. 

When 10 percent or more of a command undertakes programed 
studies and tests designed to raise educational levels, it is usually 
because the commander and his full-time civilian education adviser 
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take aggressive personal interest in bringing as many of the men of 
the unit under accredited or accreditable, and therefore purposeful, 
instruction. Right now the rate of participation is something over 
20 percent. Such activity contributes importantly toward the 
achievement of the Army’s personnel quality and prestige objectives 
as well as—and this is important—to the Nation’s pool of better 
trained and better educated men. A little more education gives a 
man more than eligibility for more training. When he finally goes 

back to civilian life, he goes back better, sometimes a great deal better. 
than he was, more flexible and more adjustable. 

More inservice education frequently enables the man to qualify for 
advanced service schooling in a critical skill that has an exact civilian 
counterpart. We do not take a negative attitude toward that. The 
Army is integrally a part of the Nation’s economy; therefore, what 
we do helps the Army, helps the individual, and helps the country, 
too. I am certain that other services feel that same way about their 
programs of general educational development. 

Colonel Eggleton just brought up the point: Why don’t you tell 
them about the battalion I and E officer? 

There is no longer such a functionary. There has been a separation 
of troop education and troop information. This occurred in 1956, 
because neither activity was realizing its full potential. Separate and 
increased and emphasis was needed w vith trained people doing each job 
rather than trying to ride two bicycles at once. So the separation was 
directed. Education was put under the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Personnel because he is interested in quality and utilization of quality ; 
finding it, identifying it, providing for its training, and using it 
properly. 

The general education development program has been reoriented to 
all personnel practices and policies. Troop information is imple- 
mented as a strict command function down the line with a trained 
man serving as the commander’s right hand in keeping the troops 
informed. 

Mr. Extiorr. Does the battalion still have its hour of troop infor- 
mation exercise each week ? 

Colonel Hampron. It is not on a DA required basis, sir. It is on an 
encouraged basis, but requirements are imposed as commanders see 
them down the line. The Department of the Army provides all the 
necessary guidance, et cetera, and information periods are included 
regularly as part of training schedules. Is that essentially correct? 

Colonel Eaeieton. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Hampron. Educational development has to be related to 
personnel processes and procedures. That is why we have profes- 
sional civilian educators in charge of our centers under personnel 
officer monitorship for command. I think the reorientation has given 
us a great deal of strength at the very heart of the problem. 

So these essential education services—just summarizing—are in- 
dividual advisement and counseling by a professional civilian educa- 
tor at each Army education center on an installation; free diagnostic 
and achievement testing and recording of results; free onpost voca- 
tional high school, college-level classes in English, mathematics, his- 
tory, science, and languages; tuition assistance of up to $7.50 per 
semester hour of credit (college) or $22.50 per Carnegie unit (high 
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school) in a single subject for classes after normal duty hours in ac- 
credited civilian schools. 

Reemphasizing, we do believe that the Army’s education system, 
which comprises all of these various developmental activities, has 
changed the climate of Army service. It emphasizes growth and 
opportunity in service. 

Mr. Exxrorr. I want to take this opportunity to thank you because 
you have brought us some very helpful and detailed information, and 
that together with what we have requested you to furnish in the 
future will be reviewed carefully between now and some future date, 
probably January of next year, and you may at that time be called 
again to fill in any chinks or gaps in our information that we may 
need. But I want to personally thank you for the information you 
have brought. 

Colonel Hamrpron. Thank you, Mr. Elliott. It has been a pleasure 
to appear before your subcommittee. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The House is now in session. We will stand ad- 
journed until further call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the hearing was adjourned until further 
call of the Chair. ) 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1957 


House or REPRESEN'TATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EpUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon AND LaBor, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

The subcommittee met at 9 a. m., pursuant to notice, in the court 
house, Eau Claire, Wis., Hon. Carl Elliott, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott and Nicholson. 

Also present: Representatives Johnson (Wisconsin) and Reuss. 

Also present : Russell C. Derrickson, chief investigator; W. Stanley 
Hoole, research consultant; and Mary P. Allen, clerk. 

Mr. Jounson. As Congressman from this area, the Ninth Dis- 
trict, it gives me great pleasure to welcome you and to introduce my 
colleague i in Congress, who is chairman of this committee, Congress- 
man Carl Elliott of Alabama. I have known C ongressman Elliott 
ever since I have been in Congress, and I assure you folks that Con- 
gressman Elliott has a keen interest in education. I have seen him 
take the different problems many times on the floor and I know you 
folks will have wonderful consideration from Mr. Elliott. 

With that I turn the meeting over to the chairman, Congressman 
Elliott. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Congressman Lester John- 
son, for this kind introduction to your people here in Eau Claire, 
Wis. 

We have present this morning of the Subcommittee on Special 
Education, of which I happen to be the chairman, on my left my 
colleague, Mr. Donald W. Nicholson, of the State of Massachusetts. 
We have as a visitor this morning another Wisconsin Congressman 
who has also shown himself to be deeply interested in our educational 
problems. I refer to Congressman Henry Reuss. 

Of the committee staff we have Dr. W. Stanley Hoole at the end 
of the table. We have Mr. Russell Derrickson around here some- 
where. Mr. Derrickson I believe has stepped out to make a phone 
call at the present time, but he will be back. 

We have here today 30 witnesses and we are going to do our best 
to hear them all. We hope that you will bear with us and we will 
try to take them as we can, and if anybody has a special problem 
that calls for him to be heard earlier than somebody else, we will do 
our best to accommodate him. 

The subject of a Federal scholarship program is one of great con- 
cern to me and to every member of the Subcommittee on Special 
Education. I sincerely believe that it constitutes one of the most 
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vital and far-reaching issues facing the people of America this morn- 
ing. I know of no greater need for ntaional legislation today than 
that which aims toward the development of training of the man- 
power of our Nation. Today we in America are facing a critical 
shortage of highly trained manpower. There seems to be no question 
but that this shortage does actually exist. We read about manpower 
needs in newspapers, magazines, and we hear over the airways, from 
business and professions, ‘and from research agencies constant appeals 
for educated men and women. 

Our shortage of engineers, physici ists, chemists, teachers, statisti- 
cians, doctors, libraria ans, scientists, nurses, executives, and other 
skilled workers is described everywhere today as acute. 

In a special message to Congress last year the President declared 
that— 

Shortages now exist in medicine, teaching, nursing, engineering, and in the 
other fields of knowledge which require education beyond the high school. 

The training of more manpower in these fields is necessary to our 
national security and progress. Our very survival depends, I believe, 
in maintaining the technical superiority of the free world over that 
of the Communist world, and maintaining that superiority depends 
largely upon our having enough scientific, engineering, and other 
technical and professional people with enough training of sufficient 
quality to outthink and outproduce the Russians. Some have termed 
this struggle between communism and the free world as the war of 
the classroom. Some have called it the war of the laboratory. It may 
be known to history by one of those terms. 

Having said that as a background, let me say that the hearings that 
we are beginning here this morning will be extended for a period of 
7 or 8 day: s. We will spend today here and Wednesday we will hold 
hearings in South Dakota. On Friday we will be at Salt Lake City 
and next Monday we will be at Portland, Oreg. 

It is the intention of the subcommittee to gather as much material 
about America’s need in this field as is possible for us to gather. We 
have had 5 days of hearings in Washington before we came here. 

I want to especially thank Congressman Lester Johnson for the fine 
cooperation he has given the subcommittee in arranging the hearings 
here in Eau Claire today and I want to thank the many others who 
have agreed to testify, about 30 in number, and the officials of the Wis- 
consin State College who have worked arefully with us and we appre- 
ciate the cooperation shown by the sending of witnesses to testify 
from the Stout State College at Menomonie, Wis., from the University 
of Wisconsin, from the Spencerian College in Milwaukee, and from 
the University of Minnesota and others. 

The first witness to appear before the subcommittee today is Con- 
gressman Lester Johnson. Mr. Johnson. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE STATE OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, before I start my prepared statement 
I want to say I believe all of the Wisconsin congressional and senato- 
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rial delegation were invited to be present at this hearing, were they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes. We always invite the Members of Congress and 
the Members of the Senate from the State where the hearings are held. 

Mr. Jounson. Congressman Elliott, 1 would like to bring you and 
your distinguished colleagues on the House Subcommitte on Special 
Education the warmest kind of Wisconsin welcome this mor ning. You 
are most gracious in accepting the invitation of educators and other 
leaders in this area to hold a hearing here, and I am happy to have 
been of assistance whenever possible, both for those who wish to ap- 
pear and for the committee in making arrangements. 

President W. B. Davies of the college, Kenneth Esslinger of the 
chamber of commerce, and William Stine of the Eau Claire County 
Property Committee are among the many people who helped make 
preparations. We sinc erely hope that these proceedings will pro- 
vide a real contribution to the study in which you are involved. 

Those of you who have come to witness the hearings realize, I think, 
that you are very close to the heart of the democratic process here as 
Congressman Carl Elliott of Alabama, and Congressman Don Nichol- 
son of Massachusetts, meet here today with -apable staff assistants. 
They have already completed 5 days of hearings in Washington on 
the subject of whether or not there is a need for Federal-State pro- 
grams of assistance to students needing higher education. They are 
also reviewing hundreds of different approaches to the problem of 
helping find a sound, workable way to carry out these various needs 
when they exist. 

We in the Ninth District are extremely fortunate in having been 
selected for the first hearing on the subject outside of the Nation’s 
Capital. From my experience on the Agriculture Committee I can 
tell you witnesses your testimony will receive every thoughtful con- 
sideration. Members evaluate opinions of individual citizens at the 
grassroots just as carefully as those expressed by professional ex- 
perts in Washington. 

You will note that the range of the testimony will include opinions 
of Congressmen, State legislators, high school and college students, 
taxpayers, industrial representatives, and of course educators who are 
so close to the problems in high schools, normal and business schools, 
State colleges, and universities. 

My principal interest in these hearings was in helping provide a 
soundingboard here in the upper Midwest so that the people most di- 
rectly concerned could be heard on this important topic. I am confi- 
dent that this committee will provide some worth-while product as a 

result of its efforts here and at other stops. 

For centuries America’s greatest strength has been in the constant 
surge of new achievements in all walks of life, a surge stimulated by 
the greatest educational system man has known. Within the past 
few weeks we have had a significant reminder from the Rusisans in 
the form of the earth satellite. That knowledge is found in an open 
pit accessible to all who will dig there. I am ‘confident that this 96- 
minute reminder that speeds over us periodically every day will stimu- 
late this country to new and greater achievement not ‘only in scientific 
matters, but in all fields of human endeavor. 
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Hearings such as the one that we hold here will help in that 
achievement. 

Early in 1957 I considered introducing legislation on this problem 
we will discuss here today, but when I talked to our chairman, Con- 
gressman Elliott, and heard he was considering these hearings 
throughout the country, I decided to wait to get the benefit of ex- 
perience of people in Wisconsin who have made education of our 
youth thir life work and also to have the opinions of this committee. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, you will be ready with a report this coming 
January so those of us who wish to help by introducing legislation 

can have the result of your work in these hearings. 

I wish to say at this time that I favor some kind of Federal aid 
so that worthy high school students who cannot proceed with a col- 
lege education and have the ability shall not be denied, as they are 
today. The percentage is appalling. 

I also realize that you on here today many of the State’s out- 
standing educators who have spent years on the problem. Rather 
than have them and the committee listen to me, not even a member 
of your committee, I expect it will be of more value to all if I listen 
with the committee. 

I have brought to the committee today a young lady who is a high 
school senior in Jackson County, whom I have known since she was a 
little girl. I know she is one of the 10 highest in her class and she 
wants to go on to school, but because of lack of an expanded higher 
education program she may be denied the opportunity she deserves. 
Her case is similar to that of other girls and boys graduating from 
our high schools all over the country. I hope to have the honor of 
introducing her to the committee when her name appears on the 
schedule. I am sure that from her story and through questions you 
ask her you will find the need for more than the present program. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Mr. Johnson, you in your capacity as a Member of 
Congress have an opportunity to cover your district periodically just 
as I do, and as do other Members of C ongress. Is it your judgment 
that there is need this morning for some sort of a Federal-State 
scholarship program that will provide an saacacianiitck for the utili- 

zation of the brains of all young people in America capable of taking 
a college education and having the required desire to do so? 

Mr. Jonson. I might say that about 2 years ago I made a speech 
on the floor of the House in which I pointed out how the Russians 
were educating every qualified youth and the need for doing it in this 
country. I have just finished a tour of my district, taking in 130 
communities, and I have talked to many high-school super intendents 
and people connected with education on that trip. I don’t like to 
quote the community, but 1 superintendent told me in his community 
that 40 percent of the seniors that were in the top brackets were un- 
a to go on with higher education because they lacked the money. 

I don’t know how those percentages work out nationally. I will 
have to admit that I am more of an expert on watersheds and dairy 
farming than I am on this particular problem. 

Mr. Exztorr. You do feel, however, that we as a nation cannot 
afford to allow unfriendly nations on earth, such as Russia. to step 
ahead of us in the training of scientists and technicians of all kinds, 
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because if they get ahead of us and stay ahead of us very long we will 
be in real trouble. 

Mr. Jounson. I agree with that statement and that is why I was 
so interested in having the committee come here and take testimony 
in this area. I realized that I was not a member of the committee, 
but Wisconsin is one of your important States when it comes to 
higher education. 

Mr. Exxrorr. I might say too that you have a beautiful community 
here. 

Mr. Jounson. If the committee will stay around here we will show 
you some of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What is the size of Eau Claire? 

Mr. Jounson. I think around 45,000. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Nicholson, do you eare to ask any questions? 

Mr. Nicnorson. No. 

Mr. E:siorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. 

The next witness on our list here is Dr. W. R. Davies, president, 
Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Dr. Davies, will you come around? We are happy to have you, 
and again I want to express to you my sincere thanks for the aid that 
you have been to the committee in getting us started here. 


STATEMENT OF W. R. DAVIES, PRESIDENT, WISCONSIN STATE 
COLLEGE, EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


Mr. Davres. We are delighted to welcome you to Wisconsin, and 
particularly to Eau Claire, the home of one of the regional 4-year 
colleges of the State of Wisconsin. It is good that you have come 
to discuss a most. vital question—the prepar ‘ation of our ablest youth, 
those students of ability among the youth of the land. It is true that 
we have many young people who do not avail themselves of any post 
high-school education, and it is well to seek out the reasons why they 
do not, and then attempt to do something about it. 

I am here merely to extend a welcome to you, but of one thing I 
am certain, and that is that the rank and file of our students are not 
looking for charity in the form of scholarships, as much as they are 
for the opportunity by their own efforts to help themselves prepare 
for some worthwhile vocation. 

This is as it should be, and I trust that we shall all have an in- 
teresting day together in a thorough discussion of this problem. 

Mr. Exurorr. Dr. Davies, you have put your finger on the prin- 
cipal objective of this committee, which is, as you stated “to seek out 
the reasons why” able boys and girls do not obtain a higher educ: 
tion. We hope to find the causes as a result of these and similar 
hearings over the country. We could have gone to the large cities 
of America to have held these heari ings, but we determined we would 
go to smaller towns so as to give the ‘people i in those areas an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

How long have you been the pr esident of Wisconsin State College ? 

Mr. Davies. About 17 years, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I don’t know what the figures are in Wisconsin— 
perhaps you know—but why does a large percentage of the upper 
bracket high-school students in Wisconsin not go on to college? 
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Mr. Davies. For a variety of reasons. There is no question about 
that one. That will come out, I am sure, in the hearings today. We 
do have a relatively high percentage attending college or going on to 
some form of schooling above the high school in this particular area 
as a whole. However, there are some people in there that should be 
in that group that do not come that probably should come or should 
continue. 

Mr. Ex.z1orr. I gather from what you say insofar as self-help or 
an aid program is concerned that you might favor a work-scholarship 
idea or that sort of approach. 

Mr. Davies. Very definitely. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Has your college had experience with that type of 
scholarship ? 

Mr. Davies. We haven’t, of course, for a number of years. I sup- 
pose the last experience we had was under the NYA program. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Were you with the college when the NYA program 
was in effeet ? 

Mr. Davies. No, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. I just want to ask you one question: Have you a loan 
fund that a student can borrow from ¢ 

Mr. Exxzorr. We have a small loan fund, which is, of course, pro- 
vided in a variety of ways and by a variety of individuals and organi- 
zations. 

Mr. Jounson. In finishing my own education I had to borrow from 
a church loan fund. It was all paid back many years ago. What has 
been your experience on how students pay bac k? What percent never 
pay back? Is it a low percent, or a high percent ? 

Mr. Davies. I am sure that someone later on will cover that. 
I want to tell you it has been very high. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The repayment has been very high ? 

Mr. Davies. That is right. 

Mr. Exxrorr. The bills before the committee at this time include 
proposals for the grant type of scholarship, for the work type of 
scholarship, and for loans. As we go through the hearing—and I 
would like other witnesses to bear this in mind—we as a subcommittee 
are particularly interested in those three types of approaches to this 
scholarship problem. 

Mr. Nicnotson. What is your tuition a year in the State college ? 

Mr. Davies. We have an incidental fee which totals about $110. 

Mr. Nicuotson. How do you select the boys and girls or do they 
select them ? 

Mr. Davies. You mean on any program we have a scholarship pro- 
gram ? 

Mr. Nicworson. Yes. 

Mr. Davres. We are granted a number of freshman scholarships 
only by the State of Wisconsin. It is limited merely to this incidental 
fee. There are two types of such programs: First, the valedictorian or 
the highest ranking person in the class receives that without question 
when they come to our college. 

Mr. Exxiorr. From any high school in the State? 

Mr. Davies. That is right.. Second, if there is evidence of need and 
if they are in the upper half of the graduating class they may be con- 
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sidered for such a scholarship by the school officials. We have this 
year about 40 of the former type and about 80 of the latter out of a 
total freshman class of 600. 

Mr. NicHo.son. What do you prepare the boys and girls for, gen- 
erally? Isit agriculture? 

Mr. Davies. Our primary function is that of preparing for teach- 
ing, but we also do have a liberal arts course in which we prepare 
many young men and women for other occupations in the community. 

Mr. Nicuotson. How many State teachers colleges do you have! 

Mr. Davies. Ours was a State teachers college ‘until it became a 
State college in 1950 when we began to grant the liberal arts degree. 

Mr. Nicnorson. And the State pays the whole freight, does it ? 

Mr. Davies. No. As I said, there is an incidental fee of about 
$110 a year. 

Mr. Nicrotson. To the pupil ¢ 

Mr. re That is right. 

Mr. Nicnotson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The $110 would be a big help to a student, of course, 
but if he had only that his road would be closed, would it not, Doc- 
tor, unless he was very fortunate in obtaining a job and very fortu- 
nate in having good health so he could perform 8 hours of work and 
still go tose thool. 

Mr. Davies. That is right. 

Mr. Exusorr. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. All I want to do is thank Dr. Davies, because when 
we were trying to get these hearings in Wisconsin Dr. Davies was 
the first man I called, and it was through his help that we were able 
to convince the committee that they should come here. I just wanted 
to thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Exsiorr. We thank you, Mr. Davies, very much. 

Our next witness this morning is Representative Henry Reuss of 
Milwaukee, Wis., who represents s the Fifth C ongressional District of 
Wisconsin in the Congress. 

Congressman Reuss, may I say to you that we are very happy to 
have you appear before the committee this morning and give testi- 
mony on this most important subject. I know of your interest in the 
subject matter because of our previous converastions about it and be- 
cause of your previous appearances before our committee. You may 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY S. REUSS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Reuss. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, would like to add my voice of welcome to the gentleman from 
Alabama and the gentleman from Massachusetts, who are here. It 
has been a great honor for me to serve in the National Legislature 
with you gentlemen. I know that you, Mr. Chairman, partic ularly in 
the field of labor legislation, have had Wisconsin ver y much in your 
mind and you, Congressmen Nicholson, in a whole variety of fields, not 
the least of which is the plight of the Wisconsin berry grower. You 
are both very generous to come here and to listen to our Wisconsin 
problem of higher of higher education. 
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I think it was John Adams who said in the early days of the Re- 
public that, unless education were available on the widest possible 
basis, the people would be in danger of coming under a tyrannical 
form of government. Some of the events of the last few weeks, I 
think, have underscored and emphasized what John Adams was say- 
ing. We have a crisis today at all levels of education. Classroom 
shortages, teacher shortages; some people describe as the cause of the 
trouble too many babies and not enough money. I hope that con- 
crete action can be taken on the problem of the money shortage for 
elementary and secondary classrooms. I am quite sure there is not 
much we can do about the babies. 

This subcommittee is concerned with babies born some time ago, the 
young people in high school or just graduating from high school who 
want to continue their education who are capable of reaching higher 
levels, but who are deprived of their opportunity by financial reasons. 
To this end, a number of bills have been filed before your committee, 
including a bill sponsored by myself, H. R. 9413. 

Very briefly, H. R. 9413 sets up a national scholarship loan program 
to make available every year 50,000 national scholarships for under- 
graduate and for graduate students for study in accredited institu- 
tions. The average scholarship loan would be $500 per year per 
student, with a maximum of $1,000 a year. Federal appropriations 
would be continued for some 7 years, at which time the revolving 
fund would be built up and no further appropriations would be neces- 
sary. Like in so many other of the bills, there would be adequate 
precaution to insure that there would be no Federal intervention or 
control of our higher educational institutions. 

The administration of the programs would be left to State com- 
missions who would actually select the scholarship recipients. I 
know that there are Members of Congress who feel that Federal 
scholarships should be on a grant as well as a loan basis. I happen to 
be much impressed by the thought just expressed by Dr. Davies, 
that our young people don’t want charity, but an opportunity to 
develop themselves fully. Therefore, H. R. 9413 does provide for 
repayment, at the going rate of interest and over a long period of 
years, of the scholarship loan. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Reuss, when you say that your bill provides 
for repayment at the going rate of interest, what does the bill pro- 
vide that the going rate of interest shall be? What formula does 
it prescribe ? ‘Do you mean to say that the student should repay at 
the going rate at which the Treasury borrows money ? 

Mr. Reuss. Yes, sir. By the going rate I mean the rate of Treas- 
ury borrowing at the time that “the se holarship loan is granted. I 
well recognize that, in a time of a tight-money policy, such as the 
present, for example, that going rate may be quite a high rate. 
Nevertheless, it seemed to me the most equitable rate I could in- 
corporate in the bill, and I know that your soheamnenities is going 
to give long and prayerful consideration to just what is a fair way 
of doing it. I certainly wouldn’t want, in a continued tight- -money 
situation, to price any scholarship out of the market by setting a rate 
of interest that was unrealistically high. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The going rate down in my country is going up about 
every 3 months, and it is getting to the point now that interest: is 
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getting so high that, if repayments had to be done on the basis of 6, 
“, or 8 percent interest, it might work an undue hardship on the 
student. 

I am hoping that we can find some formula that will provide a 
reasonable rate of interest rather than the unreasonable rates that 
now prevail in the parts of the country that I am familiar with. 

Mr. Reuss. I thoroughly agree with the chairman, and on this 
point I might suggest the national policy with respect to rural elec- 
tric cooperatives, for example, where a consistent effort has been 
made not to defeat the program by having an unreasonable rate of 
interest. I would suggest that that might well form a good analogy 
for what could be done here. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. 1 would be willing to write into any legislation a 
provision that the interest rate not be more than, we will say, 4 per- 
cent, or mi he even 414, but, with the very high rates of interest that 
now prevail, I doubt if many students would be willing, even though 
they hy ad the desire to go to college, to pay the very high rates that 
now prevail. Iam glad we had this disc ussion, because it has clarified 
what you had in mind. 

Mr. Reuss. In my phrase “going rate,” that was an inartistic de- 
scription of the current rate of borrowing by the United States Gov- 
ernment, which has not yet exceeded 4 percent. I surely agree that 
that should be about the ceiling, and I think it might be sensible to 
put in some kind of a ceiling, although, as a former member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, Mr. Nicholson, you know that this 
is a question which Congress is very concerned about, not just with 
respect to Federal scholarships, but with respect to all the borrowing 
public. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Of course, the rate of interest, as you point out, 
would be a rate of interest that is established by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that has never gone above 4 percent. 

Mr. Reuss. It is bumping at that ceiling right now, however. 

Mr. Nicuorson. It won't be 6 or 7 percent, because they won't be 
able to do it. I mean private banks would then be a little higher than 
the Federal Government, won't they, because we get our money from 
the Federal Reserve. We borrow the money from them, and set up 
a fund, according to your bill, which, as it builds up, gets to be a 
rotating fund, and we don’t have to appropriate any money, which 
would lower automatic ‘ally the interest rate, don’t you think?’ 

Mr. Reuss. That is true. To that extent, sir, it would be like the 
Federal National Mortgage Association, which operates indepen- 
dently of the monetary system, so I think that the chairman’s sug- 
gestion of an absolute ceiling is a sound one. 

Under a ceiling it would seem to me to ch: arge a student the same 
rate that Uncle Sam has to pay at the other teller’s window, would 
be a fair way of doing it, if we get bac k—as I hope we will—to a 
sensible sy stem of interest as prev: ailed 2 or 3 years ago and previously 
when the going Federal rate was 2 or 214 percent, rather than the 4 
percent that it is now. 

H. R. 9413 would permit the scholarship winner to have free choice 
or studies in any accredited institution of higher education, public 

r private. Of course we would have to carry a full schedule and 
mAieaasn a satisfactory academic record to continue the scholarship. 
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Incidentally, the bill is geared into a work program so that in 
awarding a given scholarship amount the State board would take 
into account the av: ailability of part-time jobs and the necessity of 
every one doing his own share. 

According to the most reliable figures I have been able to obtain 
lack of money alone keeps close to 100,000 — students from 
going beyond the high-school level every year. A program of 50,000 
national schol: arships will make a big dent in that number. 

Taking the national situation down to the Wisconsin level, we here 
in Wisconsin have some 60,000 persons enrolled in our 63 institutions 
of higher education, public and private, State, county, and local. The 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison was nearly 17,000. If you add 
in the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee and the extension cen- 
ters, the university comes up with something like 24,000 students. The 
10 State colleges have another 11,000. 

One projec tion of anticipated enrollment for 1972 would set the 
university total at 49,000 and the State colleges at 27,800. We have 
here in Wisconsin an excellent coordinating committee for higher 
education. They have done a fine job planning budgets, buildings, 
and other programs to meet these needs, but one of the big question 
marks which of course they haven’t been able to answer is the ques- 
tion: Just how many young people aren’t going to college in Wiscon- 
sin who should be? 

Based on the best data available, each year in Wisconsin there are 
some 4,000 capable and qualified high-school graduates who don’t go 
on to college. Of these at least half, or 2,000, are young people who 
don’t go on to college because of financial reasons. To be sure, there 
are scholarships of various kinds and there are loan programs, but 
they are not numerous and they are simply inadequate in amount to 
do the job. 

A Federal scholarship program of the dimensions envisioned by 
H. R. 9413 would, if Wisconsin got its fair share, based upon high- 
school graduate populations, take care of about 1,000 of the 2,000 who 
are now unable to go on to college because of the dollar sign. I am 
sure that the situation is comparable and perhaps even more acute in 
other parts of the Nation, because here in Wisconsin we are fortunate 
of course in having a statewide system of higher education with an 
institution of higher learning geographically close to most of the peo- 
ple in the State. 

I have long been interested in the conservation of our Nation’s re- 
sources. Usually when we think of conservation we think of fish and 
wildlife, soil, waters, forests, and so on. Conservation of our human 
resources, however, I firmly believe is equally important. Our young 
people are our greatest natural resource. We must make the most of 
it because our entire future depends on it. The Soviet Union has its 
own system for doing that. They see to it that every competent per- 
son goes on to a university whether he likes it or not, and that he 
works for the state and does what the state tells him to do whether he 
likes that or not. 

In science, and engineering, and technology their crash programs 
have made great strides. At least they have shown the world, and 
particularly the United States, that the Russians are not without 
brains, as we have sometimes been led to believe. 
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We need scientists, engineers, technicians, and equally we need 
persons trained in the social sciences, the humanities, the arts, people 
who can help us make the highest use of the miracles of science with- 
out sacrificing human values. Under our free system I firmly believe 
that we can move forward on both fronts and maintain the balance 
so essential to the unity of the world. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you, Congressman Reuss, for your fine state- 
ment. We appreciate it and will find it most helpful. 

Our next witness—and you will pardon me now, my friends, if we 
rush ahead a little faster—is Dr. J. Kenneth Little, vice president, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

We are very happy to have you, Doctor. I note that you have a 
statement and you may proceed to make your statement by reading 
your written statement, or however you prefer. 





STATEMENT OF J. KENNETH LITTLE, VICE PRESIDENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WIS. 


Mr. Lirrie. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
glad to have this opportunity to present to you some facts and ob- 
servations about the situation in Wisconsin as told to us by high- 
school graduates of last spring. This information and data which 
we present to you has been gathered with the cooperation, the splendid 
cooperation, I would say, of 95 percent of the high schools of Wiscon- 
sin and their high-school graduates of last spring. 

This information comes from a sample of that data, a random 
sample especially gathered for this purpose, and while it does not 
present the complete picture that we will have when this data is 
completely analyzed, I think it will give you a pretty good picture 
of what the situation is in Wisconsin with respect to the number of 
high-school graduates, of top-ranking graduates, who are or are not 
planning to continue their schooling. 

The purpose of these studies was to learn what part of Wisconsin’s 
youth who show outstanding promise in high school are continuing 
their schooling beyond high school and what are the situations or 
circumstances which influence Wisconsin’s outstanding high-school 
graduates not to continue their schooling. We carried also a study 
of what happens to the college graduates and how many of them are 
continuing to graduate studies in scientific and professional fields or 
other, and to what extent they are assisted as they move on to graduate 
work by fellowships, or scholarships, or work programs. 

First, are Wisconsin’s outstanding high-school graduates con- 
tinuing their education beyond high school? Tables at the back of 
this statement will show you the picture of the top 10 percent, the 
top 25 percent, and the top 50 percent. An analysis of the plans as 
these high-school graduates have reported them to us shows that 3 
out of 4 of the boys and 2 out of 3 of the girls who ranked in the top 
quarter of their high-school graduating classes were planning to 
continue their education. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Doctor, let me interrupt you. Will you give that 
figure again ¢ 
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Mr. Lirrie. Two out of 3 of the girls, and 3 out of 4 of the boys, 
who ranked in the top quarter of their high-school graduating classes 
were planning to continue their education ; if you take the top 10 per- 
cent, those who ranked in the top 10 of their high- -school graduating 
classes, 9 out of 10 of the boys and 8 out of 9 of ‘ the girls, 

Mr. Jounson. That was their plan. Do you show how it actually 
comes out ¢ 

Mr. Lirrix. We can not show that today, but, Congressman, we 
are sending this fall a followup to this group, to the parents, asking 
what their youngsters are doing and also inquiring from them some 
of their attitudes about the situation with respect to whether their 
youngsters are or are not. The forms that are being used in this study 
are appended to the back of your statement here and you can see 
what we are trying to get at. 

Mr. Jounson. Your “figure is going to be less next fall; is it not? 

Mr. Lirrie. Some less, I think. 

Mr. Jounson. They have plans, but they aren’t able to carry them 
out. 

Mr. Lrrtir. We will have to wait tosee what that shows. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Do girls who graduate mostly become teachers / 

Mr. Lrrrix. These are high-school graduates. 

Mr. Nicuotson. I mean if they go to normal school, or State college, 
or whatever you may call it. 

Mr. Lirrie. There is no question about this: that the occupations 
they went into is primarily teaching, yes. That is the heaviest occu- 
pation. 

Almost 2 out of 3 of these top graduates in the top quarter are 
girls. One in 10 of the top-ranking boys entered military service and 
many of these will continue schooling after their service is up, so the 
answer to this question then is overwhelmingly yes, if high scholastic 
achievement in high school is an adequate criterion of outstanding 
promise. 

Nevertheless, these figures would show that about 750 boys and 
2,000 girls who ranked in the top quarter of their graduating classes 
in Wisconsin were not planning to continue their education. Of those 
who ranked in the upper 10 percent, about 175 boys and 525 girls 
were not planning to continue their schooling beyond high school. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Doctor, your figures do not take into account the plod- 
ding fellow of average inte sHigenc ‘e and average grades who in the race 
of life we see about us every day succeeds ‘because he is willing to 
apply himself ? 

Mr. Lirrtr. That is right. There is another phase of this study 
which I can report to you. We are trying to get at just that kind of 
person or other kinds of people. We asked the high schools and 
their counsellors if they could identify youngsters in their graduating 
class who regardless of their rank in class or any intelligence test 
scored shown such qualities of achievement or ability that “they felt 
that they should be enabled to continue their schooling in whatever 
direction their excellence pointed toward, and we expect to analyze 
that group to see what is happening to that particular group also. 

What types of schools are these graduates planning to attend? 
A majority of the top-ranking students were planning to go to degree- 
granting colleges—about 56 percent of the students ranking in the 
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top quarter and about 70 percent of those ranking in the top tenth. 
Of those attending other types of schools the majority of girls who 
were entering nurses’ training, or commercial schools, or schools. of 
music or fine arts, or other proprietary schools, trade schools, and 
that nature. We tried to get, from the viewpoint of the high- school 
graduate, whether they thought their families could afford to send 
them to college, and the data presented on this questionnaire, remem- 
ber, are furnished by the high-school graduates, and again we are 
checking that with the parents this fall. 

About one-fourth of the graduates who rank in the top fourth of 
their graduating class said ‘that their parents cannot afford to send 
them to college. This figure compares fairly well with the one-third 
who are not planning to continue their education beyond high school, 
and the 45 percent who are not going to degree-granting colleges. 

About 10 percent of the gr: aduates ranking i in the top one-fourth 
indicated a belief that their families had incomes of wealth below 
the average of other families in their communities. The heavy per- 

centage, as you will see in the tables of the statement, is that they 

thought their families were average in income or wealth in terms of 

the rest of the families in the community. When asked how much 

money the family could contribute toward college expenses if they 

were to go to college, 35 percent of the graduates reported less than 
$500 and 63 percent less than $1,000. 

Nineteen percent reported that their families could provide all of 
their college expenses. Since a major cost of attending college is room 
and board while living away from home, the answer to this question 
would vary according to the accessibility ‘of a college within the com- 
muting distance of the student’s home. 

It is clear, however, that with the average cost of attending college 
being estimated at approximately $1,400 per year, a sizable pere entage 
of the top-ranking students would require outside financial assistance 
to attend college. 

It is not known at this time what part of these students are being 
assisted through scholarships awarded by colleges and universities or 
from outside organizations. Information on this question has been 
secured, but is not yet ready for report. 

It is also probable that many of these students are planning to at- 
tend nearby schools which do not have the programs of study which 
they want and are best qualified for, but which are the only schools 
they can afford to attend, 

Do Wisconsin parents of top-ranking high-school students want 
their children to go to college¢ There has been some discussion of 
this reason why these top-ranking students do not go. Some earlier 
studies have suggested that this is not all financial, that. there are 
family attitudes, backgrounds, community backgrounds, and other 
things which militate against the motivation of youngsters to attend 
college. 

We tried to get at some questions here as far as terms of parental 
attitudes. Do the parents want them to go to college? Overwhelm- 
ingly, yes. If the attitude of the parents is reliably effected in the 
replies of the children the desire of the parents to send their children - 
to college increases with the qualities of the scholastic achievement 
of those children in high school. 
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For example, of the students who ranged in the top 50 percent of 
their class, 63 percent of the parents definitely wanted their children 
to go to college. 

If the student was in the top quarter, 70 percent of them favored 
a college education. If he was in the top tenth, 70 percent favored 
a college education. Only 1 out of 20 parents of children who were 
in the top 50 percent of their classes were reported as opposed to send- 
ing their children to college. About 30 percent were reported as 
being indifferent. The response was “they don’t care whether I go 
or not.” 

This percentage dropped to 24 percent for parents of children in 
the top quarter, and to 16 percent for parents of those in the top 10. 
Then we asked “Will the students borrow money for college expenses 
if they can pay it back after college graduation upon the installment 
plan?” 

The top-ranking graduates split almost evenly on this issue. About 
36 percent said they would borrow money on this plan; 42 percent 
said they would not. The other 22 percent did not commit themselves. 

Mr. Reuss. Dr. Little, if I may ask a question at that point, I think 
this is a wonderful and remarkable study you have made. However, 
I am just wondering a bit about that phrase, “Pay it back on the in- 
stallment plan after leaving college.” 

I suggest that in the current tight-money situation this may have 
unduly scared some of the students who immediately began to think 
of 8 percent, 9 percent, and so on. I know of course that wasn’t the 
intention, but it could be that that might have weighted the answers 
a little bit in favor of shying away from it. 

Mr. Larrie. That is possible. I was trying to test out this kind 
of a question. You may say it is unfair to ask a 17- or 18-year-old 
about borrowing money, but I was interested in the kind of response 
that they did give. Some of them—and I can point out a little fur- 
ther—as their ability increased, as measured by rank in class, the 
more willing they were to borrow money. A higher percentage of 
them were more willing to bet on themselves, it seemed to me. 

Mr. Jonnson. Don’t you think maybe the average youth is used 
to getting money from paw and maw which he does not have to pay 
back? When you start to talk about him borrowing money that he 
has to pay back, that is the first time it ever hit him and that might 
affect your answer to some extent. 

Mr. Lirtie. What interested me in this term of borrowing money 
was the number of youngsters that have automobiles. Borrowing 
money is a new thing for many of them. The number of these young- 
sters who can drive automobiles is an interesting commentary in the 
situation too. 

Mr. Jounson. When they are still in high school. 

Mr. Lirrtie. Yes. 

Then we inserted here a little information we have on how present 
college students are paying for their cost of education, the ones who 
do go to college, and this relates only to the University of Wisconsin 
data. The men on the average earned more than 50 percent of their 
expenses by summer earnings or part-time work while attending 
school; for the girls, a smaller amount of earnings and a larger con- 
tribution from the parents. 
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Our figures show that of the men students the contribution by the 
parent was on the average about 30 percent of their expenses. For 
the women students it was about 70 percent of their expenses. This 
much heavier reliance upon parents may explain why fewer top rank- 
ing girls attend college than do boys. 

In total, the students, on the average, relied only about 10 percent 
on loans and scholarships of those who are attending the university. 
We find that 20 percent of the college graduates—college graduate 
I am speaking of now—in Wisconsin last spring are planning to 
continue their studies in graduate, professional, or theological schools. 

One-third of those who are continuing are being helped, either 
through scholarships and fellowships or through appointments as 
teaching or research assistants. Many undergraduate students are 
employ ed by their institutions in parttime work, but the averag 
amount they are able to earn through such employment is cae 
quite small. With enrollments increasing in the face of ienaeiag 
shortages work programs which could use outstanding undergraduate 
students as teacher aids or in other services educationally useful to 
them as well as to the institution may need to be expanded. 

In conclusion, I would like to present these fev” observations and 
suggestions. The data we are studying suggest to me that a program 

vecifically directed at finding, encouraging, and assisting each year 

the 1,000 best- qualified and most-deserving high- school gr: aduates who 

without financial assistance could not attend college, would sub- 
stantially reduce, if not remove, the financial barriers to educational 
opportunity for current top-ranking students in Wisconsin. 

This suggestion does not mean that the only students deserving help 
will be found in the top 25 percent or top 10 percent of their classes, 
nor that such a program should be substituted for existing scholarship 
programs. It is simply a tentative and preliminary estimate of the 
size of a scholarship program needed to help assure the full educa- 
tional development of Wisconsin’s potential of highly able and 
promising youth. A present guess is—and I stick my neck out on 
this—that $1 million per year in loans, scholarships or employment, 
singly or in combination, would enable these students to attend college. 

Mr. Jounson. Is that for the whole United States ? 

Mr. Lirrie. Wisconsin. 

The total cost after 4 years would be $4 million, approximately— 
the cost of about 4 to 6 miles of a modern transcontinental turnpike. 

2. Top-ranking students in Wisconsin and their parents want very 
much to continue their education. A substantial proportion of them 
are willing to borrow the money for college expenses if it were avail- 
able upon a deferred-payment plan. 

3. Undergraduate college students ty pically work both during and 
outside the school term to earn substantial shares of their college ex- 
penses. Very few attend or expect to attend college with their ex- 
penses fully paid. 

Finally, the need for highly trained minds is great and is increasing; 
the young men and women are deserving and willing to work, borrow, 
and sacrifice for their further education; the amount of money re- 
quired to bring the needed assistance is "small in comparison with 
amounts spent either by the public or by private individuals for pur- 
poses less needful. This goal in Wisconsin is attainable. It could be 
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reached either by private philanthropy or by legislative action or in 
combination. Whatever the route, it is important that we reach this 
goal quickly. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Mr. Nicholson of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nicuotson. If you say it is $1 million, why don’t the State of 
Wisconsin with a population of—what is it ?—2,400,000, or something 
like that. 

Mr. Lirrir. Yes. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Why couldn’t they handle it without bothering the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. Lirriz. Mr. Nicholson, I think they could. The question here 
is a matter of priority in my opinion, what is most important. I pay 
tax dollars to my community for the support of its schools. I pay 
tax dollars to the State government for the support of State gov- 
ernment and some of that money goes to help schools other than my 
own community. I pay tax dollars to the Federal Government, 

Speaking as a private individual here, I would like to see some of 
my tax dollars used to help youngsters go to college. It makes very 
little difference to me which of my dollars they use, but I would like to 
see some dollars used. If it cannot be handled by local or by State 
or is not handed by local or State, then ; would like to see some other 
source of help. Personally, I would prefer to see it done by the State 
if the State can do it and will do it. If they do not do it or will not 
do it, I have no objection to having my dollars coming from somewhere 
else. 

Mr. Exxiorr. This $1 million that you say would be required, as you 
understand, was only for the very top students in Wisconsin, or would 
that serve all of them? 

Mr. Lirrie. I think it would serve all of them. That would be my 
tentative and preliminary guess. I would like to wait until I see this 
total data analyzed further, but the amount of help that a large num- 
ber of these students are already receiving has to be taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. Exniorr. We certainly would not want to do anything that 
would stifle in any manner any of the sources of help that students are 
now getting. 

Mr. Lirrie. That is right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Assuming in proportion those sources would continue, 
then $1 million you think would provide scholarship assistance to 
every needy, worthy, ambitious and qualified high-school graduate in 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Lirrie. I think so, if it were limited to the person who would 
not be in school if he couldn’t get the help. 

You see, a large amount of money in scholarships now used goes 
to people who would be in schoo] whether they had the scholarships 
or not, but if this money by some procedure could be used to identify 
and find those who would not possibly be in college unless they had a 
given amount of assistance, then the amount of money needed to help 
that group, I think, shrinks considerably. 

Mr. Exxiorr, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. How much money would be available per student ? 
I suppose that is hard to say. What would the student getting the 
most money receive under your $1 million a year? 
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Mr. Lirrix. I was thinking of this: One thousand students with 
$1,000. 

Mr. Jounson. Another thing that surprises me from what I have 
heard is the low income for the whole State of Wisconsin. In my 
own mind, I thought the amount would be a lot larger of students 
that couldn’t go on to school because of money, but L probably have 
been going too far down in the standing brac ‘ket. 

Mr. Lirrie. We must not underestimate the drive and the desire 
of these people to get a college education, the ones that are going, 
and the amount of work that they do to enable themselves to get 
there, and we don’t want to undermine that drive. 

Mr. Jounson. I think this next question I am going to ask you the 
chairman of the committee appreciates as much as T, because I know 
that he had to work his way through school, and I had to work most 
of mine. 

Have you ever made a study of what too much money does to 
children in school? My aa te is, observing when I went to 
school, if you want to get a boy to flunk you have mama send the 
money. He spends too much and doesn’t have the time to study. 
Has there ever been a study made on that, where folks have too much 
money and send too much to students ? 

Mr. Lrrrix. We can point to some casualties in the university which 
have resulted in high-ranking students who, probably, in the opinion 
of some of us, would have been better if they hadn’t had so much. 

Mr. Jounson. I was there when they had the coonskin coats. You 
remember that. 

Mr. Lirrie. I was in college at that time. 

Mr. Jonnson. So was I. I remember one particular case of : 
lad that had plenty of ability, but he flunked out in his sion 
year just because he took too much time to spend all the money his 
folks sent him. I want to say, Dr. Little, that I think that it was 
worth all the telephone calls I made to President Fred to have you 
here. I am certainly glad that we were able to get you. 

That is all. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. This is an invaluable study, and I am interested to 
notice the figures you come up with in your conclusion come very 
close to representing Wisconsin’s share of the national total as I 
worked it out in my own bill. One million dollars and one thousand 
students happened to be exactly the breakdown that I used, and ] 
think that, obviously, somewhere around those figures is the true 
dimensions of the problem. You have helped this subcommittee a 
good deal by giving them this wonderful factual background. 

Mr. Lrrrie. Thank you. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Little, the research consultant of this committee 
is Dr. Stanley Hoole, who sits at the end of the table here, and he 
has a few questions he would like to ask you. 

Mr. Hoots. You mentioned, of course, earlier, about getting scholar- 
ship aid for those students who were worthy and needful. I wonder 
how you would arrive at those who are needful. 

Mr. Lrrrir. That is one of the most difficult aspects of any scholar- 
ship program, as I think most of us who work with it know. The best 
that I can suggest there is that the local communities probably have 
the best information about whether a particular family is needing 
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help. It is hard to gather this kind of information on paper, and it 
would seem to me that any program which tries to identify the needs 
of a youngster must have some means of reaching the people who 
know the family best. 

Mr. Hoote. it would have to be done on the local community level ? 

Mr. Lirriz. Yes. 

Mr. Hootr. Then my next question would be: How is it worked 
with the scholarships that are given students who attend the national 
military academies? If I am not mistaken they are based on merit 
alone, are they not, without any regard to the family’s welfare ? 

Mr. Lirrue. I think that is right. 

Mr. Hoorxr. We are thinking, of course, because of sputnik and 
all of these things we have heard about recently, largely in terms of 
the sciences, are we not ? 

Mr. Lirtie. Yes. 

Mr. Hootr. Do you ascribe to the belief that perhaps we are 
equally desirous of training people in the humanities and social 
sciences as we are in the field of natural sciences? 

Mr. Larrie. As an educator, I would certainly hope so. I think 
we put ourselves in a vulnerable position if we try to anticipate who 
and what kind of knowledge is going to be most useful even in the 
next 5 or 10 years. In terms of a general scholarship program, I 
would hope that it would be limited to a particular subject “matter, 
field, or division. I would rather see brains encouraged in any direc. 
tion that the brain seems wanting to go. 

Mr. Hoore. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Doctor, have you had any experience, actual or in 
your studies, with the work- -type scholarship that has been mentioned 
here this morning ? 

As background, let me say to you it seems to me if we get into 
the scholarship field one of the determinations that we have to make 
is the type of scholarship. Are we going to confine the program to 
loans? If itis ascholarship program, shall it be a program of grants 
or combined grants and loans, or should it take the tack that the NYA 
scholarship took and be a ‘work scholarship? Do you have any 
information along that line for the committee ? 

Mr. Lirrte. Speaking from the viewpoint of a person who has 
had some connection with the financial-aid program in a single in- 
stitution, the University of Wisconsin, I have wished that this were 
the situation that we could be in: That we had at our disposal sufficient 
money and work opportunity which could be used in counseling with 
the student who wants to come to the university, so that we could 
package a program of aid for him after going over his situation. We 
would say, “Well, here is a person who obviously ought to be given 
all of his money. Here is a person who can work part time, and 
this is what we have for him.” 

If he is in the upper classes and has run into financial difficulty, 
maybe we can lend him some money that will tide him over until 
he gets out, or, possibly, there is a work arrangement that we can 
prepare for him. I would like to be in a position of not having one 
or the other, but being able to package a deal which would enable 
him to go to school and still encourage his ability, if he has it, and his 
desire to help earn his own way or pay it back. 
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These are values that I think are worth encouraging. I like the 
work-type approach, but I recognize, also, that there are situations 
in which a direct grant is the best. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It has always seemed to me that the work-type ap- 
proach could be perfected to a much greater degree than it has been. 
Many of the work programs that I know anything about consist of 
this: We take a student who has to have a little extra money, and who 
is willing to work and wants to work and has to work, and we put him 
to painting the roof of a university building, or we put him to cutting 
grass, or to planting shrubbery, or doing various frinds of jobs, and 
certainly I would not be one to condemn that kind of work since I 
earned my way through college doing that, but it seems to me that 
I haven’t seen any colleges that went to a great deal of trouble to 
coordinate work possibilities in the general community for their 
students. Too often the student I think is limited to work right on 
the immediate campus of the college. 

That brings us to one other observation that I have noted and that 
is colleges that have attempted to go into industry in order to provide 
je obs, in other words, colleges that have set up mills or factories, and 

ave attempted to manufacture articles themselves, have most often 
not been able to make a go of it. They either have fallen down in 
the business or the economics and the management of the separate 
operation or something else has happened. I don’t recall very many 
of those have been successful. 

Have you had any experience up in this part of the country with 
the college that has put in a mill or a factory of some kind for work 
for the students? 

Mr. Lirrie. I do not know of any such program in Wisconsin. 
The nearest to that type of thing I think is the cooperative work 
programs in the engineering field in which Marquette has been 
involved. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is that where a fellow works 3 months and goes to 
school 3 months? 

Mr. Lirrie. Yes, that type of thing. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Does that type have points to commend it for other 
fields, other than engineering ? 

Mr. Lirrie. I don’t have any opinion on that that would be worthy 
of my saying. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I want to say to you for the subcommittee that we 
appreciate very much the fine information that you have given us. 
It has been most helpful. 

Mr. Jonunson. May I ask one question ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. When you speak about your million-dollar scholar- 
ship for Wisconsin, are you figuring all as directing grants; or are 
there some loans? 

Mr. Lrrrix. No. I said if that amount of money were available 
in loans, scholarships and work programs. 

Mr. Jounson. I didn’t catch that. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Are you old enough to remember when you could 
take a civil-service test without being a high school graduate? Now 
they are kind of forcing us along so that in order to get any real job 
you have to be a college graduate. We are forcing these young 
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people into it whether they like it or not, and I think that your ap- 
proach to it is right. Whether we can do it or not is another thing. 

Mr. Lrrrte. I think there is this point: that we should not expect, 
and probably it would not be good, all of the top quarter students 
to go to college. I am thinking of a degree-granting college now. 
I think the need is going to be just as great, ‘and is just as great, for the 
kinds of people who are training for technical and skilled types of 
occupations. Brains are needed there also, and if they prefer it 
they ought to be allowed to do it and encouraged to do it. 

As someone mentioned to me, someone has to go out and establish 
a business so the college graduates can be employed. 

Mr. NIcHoLson. Big business today goes to these colleges and 
picks these boys before they have graduated, gives them a job in 
the summertime, and after they have their degree they put them to 
work, so that they don’t even have to look for a job now. 

Mr. Lirrix. Yes. 

Mr. Nicwoxtson. Of course the question of football and all those 
other things enter into it, too. I suppose that is why they have such 
a good record here, is these football teams up here. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I would like to say to my dear friend from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Nicholson, that it is a far cry today when the indust ris ul- 
ist sends his personnel man to college to hire boys, from the year 
1933 when I graduated and our commencement speaker told us that 
he had made a pretty good analysis of the future for us and that 
he believed within 2 years one-third of us would be able to find 
employment. 

Thank you very much, Doctor. 

(Mr. Little’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. J. KENNETH LITTLE, DIRECTOR OF INSTITUTIONAL STUDIES 
AND PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to present to your committee some facts and observations which have 
resulted from recent studies of Wisconsin’s high school and college students, 
and their plans for further education. 

Last spring, the graduates of Wisconsin high schools, both public and private, 
were asked to complete a questionnaire in which they reported their plans 
beyond high school and answered questions which were designed to yield in- 
formation about the circumstances which were influencing those plans. Over 
34,000 graduates (approximately 95 percent of all spring graduates) responded. 
Similarly about 4,500 graduates (between 90 and 95 percent of all spring 
graduates) of the colleges and universities, both public and private, responded 
to a less comprehensive questionnaire which inquired about their plans <sienn 
college. (Copies of the questionnaire forms are attached to this report. 

The purpose of these studies was to learn the facts about the following 
questions which are related to the interest of your committee: 

What part of Wisconsin’s youth who show outstanding promise in high 
school are continuing their schooling beyond high school? 

What are the situations or circumstances which influence Wisconsin’s 
outstanding high-school graduates not to continue their schooling? 

What part of Wisconsin’s college graduates are continuing study in 
graduate or professional schools? and 

To what extent are those continuing advanced study given financial as- 
sistance through scholarships, fellowships, or employment as teaching or 
research assistants? 

The scope of these studies ranges much further than I shall report today. 
For example, this fall a survey of a sample of the parents of the graduates is 
attempting to learn whether the plans indicated by their children have been 
carried out, and what the parents’ own ideas are about the value of sending 
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their children to college. (A copy of this questionnaire is attached.) Much 
of the data is still to be analyzed. Nevertheless, the information reported in 
this statement has significance for your study. 

1. Are Wisconsin’s outstanding high-school graduates continuing their edu- 
cation beyond high school? (See table I.) 

A preliminary analysis of the plans of Wisconsin’s top-ranking high-school 
graduates of spring, 1957, shows that about 3 out of 4 of the boys and 2 out of 3 
of the girls who ranked in the top 25 percent of their graduating classes were 
planning to continue their education. Of those who ranked in the top 10 per 
cent, about 9 out of 10 boys and 8 out of 9 girls were planning to continue school. 

Almost 2 out of 3 of these top-ranking graduates are girls. 

About 1 in 10 of the top-ranking boys entered military service, and many of 
these will continue schooling afterward. 

The answer to this question then is overwhelmingly, yes, if high scholastic 
achievement in high school is an adequate criterion of outstanding promise. 

Nevertheless, these figures suggest that about 750 boys and 2,000 girls who 
ranked in the top one-fourth of their graduating classes were not planning to 
continue their education. Of those who ranked in the top 10 percent, about 
175 boys and. 525 girls were not planning to continue schooling beyond high 
school. (Estimated total number of spring graduates of Wisconsin high schools 
equal 36,000. ) 

2. What types of schools are Wisconsin’s top-ranking graduates planning to 
attend? (See table IT.) 

A majority of Wisconsin’s top-ranking students plan to continue their school- 
ing in degree-granting colleges—more than 56 percent of the students ranking 
in the top fourth of their classes; and about 70 percent of those who ranked 
in the top tenth. Of those attending other types of schools, the majority were 
girls who were entering nurse’s training, commercial schools, or schools of 
music or fine arts. 

3. Can the families of many of Wisconsin’s top-ranking students not afford to 
send their children to college? 

The data presented on this question are estimates furnished by the high- 
school graduates. 

About one-fourth of the graduates ranking in the top 25 percent of their class 
reported that their parents cannot afford to send them to college. This figure 
compares with the one-third who were not planning to continue their education 
and the 45 percent who were not going to degree-granting colleges. (See 
table IIT.) 

About 10 percent of the graduates ranking in the top one-fourth indicated a 
belief that their families had incomes or wealth below the average of other 
families in their communities. (See table IV.) 

When asked how much money the family could contribute toward college 
expenses (if they were to go to college) 35 percent of these graduates reported 
less than $500, and 638 percent less than $1,000. Nineteen percent reported that 
their families could provide all of their college expenses. (See table VI.) 

Since a major cost of attehding college is room and board while living away 
from home, the answer to this question would vary according to the accessibility 
of a college within commuting distance of the student’s home. It is clear, 
however, that with the average cost of attending college being estimated at ap- 
proximately $1,400 per year, a percentage of the top-ranking students would 
require outside financial assistance to attend college. It is not known at this 
time what part of these students are being assisted through scholarships 
awarded by colleges and universities, or from outside organizations. Informa- 
tion on this question has been secured, but is not yet ready for report. 

It is also probable that many of these students are planning to attend nearby 
schools which do not have the programs of study which they want and are best 
qualified for, but which are the only schools they can afford to attend. 

t. Do Wisconsin parents of top-ranking high-school graduates want their 
children to attend college? (See table V.) 

Overwhelmingly, yes. If the attitude of the parents is reliably reflected in 
the replies of their children, the desire of parents to send their children to 
college increases with the quality of scholastic achievement in high school. 
For example, of the students who ranked in the top 50 percent of their classes, 
63 percent of the parents definitely wanted their children to go to college: if 
the student was in the top 25 percent, 70 percent of the parents favored a 
college education; if the student was in the top 10 percent, 79 percent favored a 
college education. 
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Only 1 out of 20 parents of children who were in the top 50 percent of their 
classes were reported as opposed to sending their children to college. 

About 30 percent were reported as being indifferent (don’t care). This per- 
centage dropped to 24 percent for parents of children in the top 25 percent, and 
to 16 percent for parents of those in the top 10 percent. 

5. Will students borrow money for college expenses if they could pay it 
back after college graduation upon the installment plan? (See table VII.) 

The top-ranking graduates split almost evenly upon this issue. About 36 
percent said they would borrow money on this plan. About 42 percent said 
they would not. The other 22 percent did not commit themselves. The data 
show that the inclination to borrow increases with increases in high-school 
achievement. For example, only about 29 percent of the students in the top one- 
half of their graduating classes would borrow the money, while 39 percent of 
the students in the top one-tenth would borrow the money. This suggests that 
very high achieving youngsters have also a higher confidence and willingness 
to bet on themselves. (See table I.) 

6. How do present college students pay the cost of their education? 

The data on this question relate only to students at the University of Wis- 
consin and are results of a study of students attending the university in 1950-51. 

This study indicated that the university men on the average earn more than 
50 percent of their university expenses through Summer work or part-time 
work while attending school, and more than 30 percent is contributed by the 
parents. The remainder is supplied from loans, scholarships, savings or from 
compensation provided in ROTC, or other special programs. 

The women students, on the average, work to earn about one-fourth of their 
university expenses and their parents contribute more than 70 percent. The 
rest is provided from loans, scholarships, and services. This much heavier 
reliance upon support from parents tells, in part, why fewer top-ranking girls 
attend college than men. 

In total, these students, on the average, relied upon loans and scholarships 
for less than 10 percent of their expenses. 

7. How many of Wisconsin’s 1957 college graduates are continuing their 
studies in graduate or professional fields? and how many of those continuing 
are receiving financial assistance from the universities they attend? 

The answers to this question have significance for the Nation’s growing needs 
for scientific and professional personnel. The data also provides comparison of 
programs of student financial assistance at undergraduate and graduate levels. 

The information furnished by Wisconsin’s 1957 college graduates indicates 
that about 1 in 5 of these students are continuing immediately as full-time 
students in graduate, professional, or theological schools. This proportion will 
increase considerably as those who are entering military service return to 
civilian life. In addition, many of those who will have jobs expect to continue 
graduate studies on a part-time basis. The proportion continuing from the 
private liberal arts colleges is the same as the proportion from the universities. 
The men outnumber the women 8 to 1. 

Of those who are continuing immediately to advanced studies, approximately 
one-third will have financial assistance through scholarships, fellowships, or em- 
ployment as teaching or research assistants. 

Both the proportion of graduate students who receive financial assistance and 
the amount of assistance they receive is much higher than for undergraduate 
students. In scholarships and fellowships alone, almost 45 percent of Wiscon- 
sin’s graduate students have assistance averaging about $470 per student. Only 
about 10 percent of Wisconsin’s undergraduate students have scholarships aver- 
aging about $235 per student. 

Graduate students in Wisconsin receive their greatest assistance, however, 
from compensation for part-time service to their institutions as teaching or 
research assistants—three times as much as they receive in scholarships or 
fellowships. Many undergraduate students also are employed by their institu- 
tions for miscellaneous services, but the average amount earned per student 
is comparatively small. With enrollments increasing in the face of growing 
teacher shortages, work programs which would use outstanding undergraduate 
students as teacher-aids, or in other services educationally useful both to the 
student and to the institutions may need to be expanded. 





1 Goodnight, Scott, and Trump, Paul L., Student Expenses and Financial Resources, an 
unpublished study of a random sample of 582 single undergraduate students at the 
University of Wisconsin in 1950-51. 
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In conclusion, I present these few observations and suggestions: 

1. The data we are studying suggest to me that a program specifically di- 
rected at finding, encouraging, and assisting each year the 1,000 best qualified 
and most deserving high-school graduates who without financial assistance 
could not attend college, would substantially reduce, if not remove, the financial 
barriers to educational opportunity for current top-ranking students in Wis- 
consin. This suggestion does not mean that the only students deserving help 
will be found in the top 25 percent or top 10 percent of their classes, nor that 
such a program should be substituted for existing scholarship programs. It is 
simply a tentative and preliminary estimate of the size of a scholarship program 
needed to help assure the full educational development of Wisconsin’s potential 
of highly able and promising youth. A present guess is that $1 million per year 
in loans, scholarships, or employment, singly or in combination, would enable 
these students to attend college. The total cost after 4 years would be $4 
million—the cost of about 4 to 6 miles of a modern transcontinental turnpike. 

2. Top-ranking students in Wisconsin and their parents want very much to 
continue their education. A substantial proportion of them are willing to bor- 
row the money for college expenses if it were available upon a deferred pay- 
ment plan. 

3. Undergraduate college students typically work both during and outside the 
school term to earn substantial shares of their college expenses. Very few 
attend or expect to attend college with their expenses fully paid. 

Finally, the need for highly trained minds is great and is increasing; the 
young men and women are deserving and willing to work, borrow, and sacrifice 
for their further education; the amount of money required to bring the needed 
assistance is small in comparison with amounts spent either by the public 
or by private individuals for purposes less needful. This goal in Wisconsin 
is attainable. It could be reached either by private philanthropy or by legisla- 
tive action or in combination. Whatever the route, it is important that we 
reach his goal quickly. 

Thank you very much. 


RESPONSES OF WISCONSIN HiGH-ScHoot Graduates (SprirnG, 1957) to CERTAIN 


QUESTIONS (1) ABOUT THEIR PLANS BEYOND HiGH ScHooL AND (2) Crroum- 
STANCES AFFECTING THOSE PLANS 


TABLE I.—Percent of top-ranking students who plan to continue education 
beyond high school 


Men Women 





Top 10 Top 25 


Top 50 Top 10 Top 25 Top 50 
percent | percent 


peeennae percent | percent | percent 











Question 1. I plan— 





To continue going to school. __.__..--- | 86.7 73. 5 59.4 77.4 65.3 56. 2 
To get a job___- . : 2.4 6.6 10.7 22.6 31.6 38.7 
To become an apprentice... __......--| 6 A, 2.6 0 0 a 
To go into military service. _. wall 4.2 9.9 15. 2 | 0 ES 4 
To work at my home. - Sciantenia’ 6 1.9 | 2.6 | 0 3 3 
I have no definite plans. 4.3 4.2 } 5.6 0 9 9 
Other... 1.2 | 3.2 | 3.9 | 0 2.0 | 3.3 

Petal... .. 2. wii oosbi seek 100.0 | 100. 0 100, 0 | 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 


| 





PERCENT OF MEN AND WOMEN AMONG TOP-RANKING STUDENTS 





Top 10 per- | Top 25 per- | Top 50 per- 
cent cent cent 


Men... Ba ios net 35.5 40.9 
Women... . sal ; -| 65.5 64.5 60.0 
1 
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TABLE II.—Percent of top-ranking graduates continuing education who plan to 
attend certain types of schools 


Men and women 


| 
| 














Top 10 | Top25 Top 50 
percent } percent percent 
Question 2. If you plan to go to school next year, what kind | 
of a school do you plan to attend? | 
Public: | 
Vocational school. -_..-.....-.--- ‘ | 1.0 | 2.7 | 4.9 
County teachers college. bh ages. cebuseie 36 | .8 | 1.5 1.9 
State colle ee... csenenist i > . . 23. 4 22.6 | 23.2 
tenet TE tg A da 30.5 | 30.5 | 27.9 
Private: | 
Liberal arts college... -......-.-.--- ’ eeepep bi 18.1 | 15.6 | 13.7 
University- aia Maia rae 11.8 8.8 7.6 
Teachers college - ; mA . 0 0 8.2 
Business, trade (or other) __......--- e ‘ | 14, 4 | 18.4 12.6 
100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 
PERCENT OF TOP-RANKING GRADUATES WHO PLAN TO ATTEND 
DEGREE-GRANTING COLLEGES 
Men and women. -- j veto i i } 68.9 | 56. 4 45.4 
mihi “ng : | P ; ' 
PERCENT OF TOP-RANKING STUDENTS WHO PLAN TO ATTEND WISCONSIN 
COLLEGES 
Question: Do you plan to attend school outside Wisconsin? 
>, n 
Men and women: Percent 
i ccniehenee - . = Suihicbieteriaiinits 7 24.6 
e+ REE be pense Ae < Snares <= : 75.4 


TABLE III.—EZstimates by top-ranking graduates of ability of parents to help 
finance college education 





Top 10 Top 25 Top 50 
percent percent percent 
Question: How do you estimate the ability of your parents to 
help you go to college, if you desire to go? 

Can easily afford it L ok ped re 14.6 17.2 15.9 
Can afford it, but with much sacrifice____. 58.6 52. 4 51.1 
Cannot afford it- 20.7 22. 5 22.3 
I must work to he Ip support the family 1.8 2.0 22 
DOPE. Sadie ecw ccs : 4.3 | 5.9 8.5 
i Lncccchtbcences phetahileawnsduliate a ‘ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 





TABLE IV. 


Estimates by top-ranking graduates of family income 








Top 10 | Top 25 Top 50 
percent percent percent 
Question: In terms of income or wealth of families in my com- 
munity, I think my family is: 
Considerably above average... ....--- 1.6 1.4 1.5 
Somewhat above average - -...--- iaciit ena 24.7 23.5 | 21.1 
Average - - - ‘ — 63. 6 65.9 68. 4 
Somewhat below average_..__.___-_..-_-- 8.0 | 7.2 | 6.8 
Considerably below average : : ; .6 .6 5 
No response. . - - -- Saad etic Lee ; ; 1.5 1.4 | 1.7 


RRS Seitucrots <nageetecceces . 100. 0 100.0 | 100. 0 
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TasLE V.—Opinions of top-ranking graduates about attitudes of parents toward 
their going to college 








| Top 10 | Top 25 Top 50 
percent percent percent 
cag lal Na ace esi eee iain inlaid senate palhinen ei nail , Raa ss 
Question: My parents: 
WV ke SOY OO MONEE conc cnenabencsenandacncewadonsand 78.8 70.2 62.5 
Do not want me to go to college._........-.--.-.....------ 3.4 4.2 4.8 
Do net care Whether I 80... < anisd ccs Secdsew dab ccs uidpsuaaeen 16.2 23.8 30.5 
Wil met It Mie £0... .... accede atindeccws wewilsn ‘nhiinine 0 2 2 
Fete aa nick hn acioniacnascihccicnceantaieadechlbanaes | 1.6 1.6 2.0 
Dotal. =. .22: tear! os L se papig ob ot stil yites Siuey os 100.0 | 100. 0 100.0 
| 


Estimates by top-ranking graduates of possible family contribution 
toward college expenses 


TABLE VI. 





Top 25 | Top 50 
percent | percent 


Top 10 
percent 


Question: About how much could you or your family con- | 
tribute to your college expenses next year (if you were 





going)? | 

Nothing ‘ s 3 . . } 4.6 | 5.8 | 7.4 
Less than $500_- 28.9 | 29.4 28.9 
Between $500 and $1,000___- 30.7 | 28. 4 | 26.7 
Between $1,000 and $1,500 ; 6.3 | 6.0 | 6.7 
All my expenses. - - 17.4 | 18.8 17.0 
No response 12.1 | 11.6 | 13.3 

Total. : is ns i C 100.0 100.0 | 100. 0 


TABLE VII.—Willingness of top-ranking students to borrow money on deferred 
payment plan for college expenses 


Top 10 Top 25 | Top 50 

percent | percent | percent 
Question: Would you borrow money for college expenses if you could pay | 
' 


it back on the installment plan after leaving college? 
Yes 39.4 | 


5.8 2. 2 

No 40.0 | 42.1 46.8 
No response 20.6 | 22.1 | 21.0 
Total . . = 100. 0 100.0 100.0 


The data reported in these tables is based upon a randum sample (5,600) of 
34,000 graduates of Wisconsin’s public and private secondary schools who com- 
pleted high school in the spring of 1957. 

(This study has received financial assistance under the cooperative research 
program of the U. S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. ) 
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HSR Do not 
icseeiinns write in 
MY PLANS BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 1-6 
7-8 
Name a a -_ —. Age : a 
a ae i. [oo ae _Home address _ = 12 


1, 





Father's name __ tia 
or other perent or guerdion) 


1 plan: (Place a cross (x) before the statement which describes what you plan to do next year) 





—_— To continue going to school __ To go into military service 

—__—. To get a job ___. To work at my home 

‘ To become an apprentice __. | have no definite plans 

een MIG TOO cine be leeeemeeinsteseceseciiemmenreni a 13 


If the plan you have checked is not what you would really like to do, place an (L) in front of the 
statement above which described what you would most like to do, then state what circumstances prevent 











you from doing what you would most like to do. _ eiccacnainniaaii einai pained Wis 5 
How sure ore you that you will be doing what you plan?__ certain ____ uncertain de Lit’ i 
If you checked that you plan to go to school next year, what kind of school do you plan to attend? 
Public Private 
—__. Vocational school _____ Liberal arts college 
County teachers college —_— Univers ity 
State college __ Business or trade school 
University sea ccameee i a 
(Specify 
Do you plan to attend school outside Wisconsin? ____ yes Lelia ides 
| plan to attend school full-time al part-time 19 


. If you plan to continue your schooling or training, answer the items below. If not, go to question 4. 


I plan to enter the following courses or fields 


In trade or vocational school _§.__ ikidicapleiaibeiiiaiiniiimmiinie : aia sal 
Specify field of training 


IIIT ch iccirecd-ciicenenicieietpnetasinaittitainereene tomabibaciaitaiiaes : . = 
Specify field or trede 


College or university: (check the field of your interest) 


__ Agriculture ___. Engineering Liberal Arts 
__ Architecture Fine Arts _ Medicine 
___ Aeronautics ___ Forestry Nursing 
___ Business Home Economics Phormacy 
____ Chemistry Journalism _ Social Work 
_—___ Dentistry _ Lew Teaching 
—_—. Undecided aii Veterinary 20-21 
(Other) 


If you plan to get a job next year, check the statement below which applies to you 


__| hove applied, but do not yet have a job 
_ | hove applied ond have been accepted 
_ | have not applied 

| will continue in a job | now have 


TIE acaba . . 
My job will be: (describe). = ee aa = 422-23 
I tee . 
It will pey obout . = oper week 24 
. To whot extent have you discussed your plans with your teachers or school counselors? 
___ not at all ____ some __. very much 
How much did they influence your plans? 
25_ 


__not at all some ____ very much 





8 


9. 


____ can afford it, but with much sacrifice 
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. To what extent have you discussed your plans with your parents? 


_ not at all 





some —_— very much 
How much did they influence your plans? 


—__—.not at all some very much 








. Education of father and mother (check highest level attained) 


High School Father Mother 
did not attend 
attended 
graduated from 
Trade or business school 
attended 
College: 
attended 
graduated from 
has master's or Ph.D. degree 
Do not know 





Education of older brother and sister who have had most schooling. (Check the highest level 

reached; if more than one, show number at each level.) . 
Brother Sister 

Some high school es 

High school graduate 

Some college 

Attending college 

College graduate 

Attending graduate school (or attended) 

None older 





(a) My father is engaged in the type of occupation checked in the left hand column below. 
(b) | hope eventually to enter the type of occupation checked in the right hand column below. 
Father Me 


Office work (cashier, clerk, secretary, bookkeeper, etc.) 
Professional (doctor, lawyer, minister, teacher, etc.) 
Executive (manages large business, industry, firm) 
Factory worker (laborer, janitor, farm hond, etc.) 
Salesman (insurance, real estate, auto, store, etc.) 

___ Owns, rents, manages small business (store, station, newspoper, cafe, etc. 7 
__ Owns, rents, manages farm 
____Other occupation (be specific) DET OG OD 111 cecilia see ia 
(c) If your mother has a job outside the home, place an (M) before the type of occupation in which 

she works. 


. How much do you think it costs per school year to attend college away from home? 


___ Less than $1000 Between $1500 and $2000 
Between $1000 and $1500 _.__. More than $2000 


. How do you estimate the ability of your parents to help you go to college, if you desire to go? 


cannot afford it 
| must work to help support the family 


con easily offord it 


. In terms of income or wealth of families in my community, | think my family is 


__ considerably above average _.. average 
_ somewhot above average __. somewhat below average 
__.. considerably below overage 


. (a) Have you ever considered attending college? _ yes inane 


(b) If no, would you consider it if you had the money _ yes no 
(c) Would you borrow money ‘or college expenses if you 
could pay it back on the installment plan after 


leaving college _ yes cope 
(d) About how much could you or your family contribute to your college expenses next yeor (if you 
were going)? 
—_—_ none ____less than $500 __. Between $500 and $1000 
__. between $1000 and $1500 ___ all my expenses 


98049—58—pt. 1——12 
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Did you apply for admission to a school or college? (Check the statements which apply to you) 


____ | have not applied 

—___! have not applied, but plan to 
| have applied but was refused because 
—_— | did not rank high enough 
—__ Idid not toke the right subjects 


‘ | have applied, but have not heard 
—__—_! plan to apply 


___. | have been tentatively admitted, and expect to 


attend 


__— The school could not take more students 

















—— scUSEE RE TONSEIETNNe a - pee eee cman die Bans 
(Name of School(s) ) (Neme of Schoo!) ” 
| sent applications to ___ ____ schools 7 
(number) 
Did you take the National Merit Scholarship Examinations ? yes no 42_ 
Did you take the College Entrance Board Examinations yes no 
_ Scholastic Aptitude Test 
Subject matter in (fields) 42 
Have you applied for a scholarship? 
| did not apply 
| have applied, but have not yet heard 
| have applied, but was not successful 
| have received a scholarship from 
a college iat —_ ane 
(Name) 
company or corporation 2 _ 
(Nome) 
orgenization or society sancttiammmstiocanat nieitpeentintiinnenint a 
Nome 
. other on —— — - 44 
The scholarship or awards | have wil! pay the following part of my college expenses next year 
tuition, one semester tuition, plus $ 
tuition, both semesters ciate 
(e 
all expenses 45 
If you are going to schoo! next year what part of your school or college expenses do you expect to 
provide from summer earnings or part-time work at school? 
Lessthan $250 ___. Between $500 and $750 
Between $250 and $500 __ More than $750 46 
Hos marriage or the early prospect of marriage influenced your plan for next year? yes no |47 
Place a circle around the number of semesters in which you studied the following subjects ? 
Algebra 01234 English 02468 48-53. 
Geometry 01234 History 02468 
Trigonometry 01234 Social Studies 02468 
Biology 01234 Foreign Language 02468 $4.57 
Chemistry 01234 Specify Language (s) 
Physics 01234 
58 


Did you take a college preparatory course? yes a’ 


. Did your high school give you practice in the following college-type experiences? (Check those in which 


you had considerable experience) 


Taking notes from lectures 

Writing term reports 

Taking fincl semester examinations during a scheduled period 
____ Making individual studies with oral reports 
Long-term assignments 


____ Planning own use of study time rather than required study period 
(If other, describe) ___ aoe ae a ean 


+ 9%... 
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For the work | want to do, a college education is 


necessary desirable unnecessary 


My teachers in high school have 
encouraged me to go to college 
discouraged me from going to college 
have had no effect on my decision 


My porents 
want me to go to college 
do not want me to go 


do not care whether | go 
will not let me go 


Most of my friends are 
going to college 
getting jobs 


going into military service 
other 


High school studies 
have been interesting; | want to learn more 
have been uninteresting; | would rather work than study 
hove had no especial influence upon my plans 


The prospect of military service: (boys only 
has influenced me to attend college and join the ROTC 
has made me uncertain about my future plans 
has caused me to plan a military career 
has hod no influence upon my plans 
The foct 


that boys must go into military service: (girls only 


has caused me to be unsettled in my plans 
has had no influence upon my decisions 
hes caused me to plan to enter military service too 


Which of the following siatements best describe your opinion of the value of goin 


PROGRAM 







60 


63 


64 


65 


g to college? (Answer 


whether you plan to go to college or not. Check the 3 statements which seem most important to you.) 


would rather start earning money quickly, and learn on the job 


om) would be greatly dissatisfied to stop ot my present level of knowledge 


College life and activities (like athletics) attract me very much 
i 
College graduotes get jobs with better poy 


The country needs more people who have highly developed skills and knowledge 


College is a good place to meet a worthy life-mate 
Skilled laborers get paid as much as most college graduates 


Going to college enables you to study more lines of work before deciding on a career 


A college education helps you livea happier, more complete life 
Going to college costs more than it is worth 

College studies will make you work ata high intellectual level, and | 
College graduates usually have the leadership positions 

Learning on a job is more practical than most school learning 

Persons who do not have college educations often make better leaders 
College life broadens you socially, and developes your personal ity 
Success in life depends upon ability and effort, not amount of education 
Going to college would be a waste of time for me 

Going to college has just been accepted; | have never thought of anything 


l 
like 


WISCONSIN STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
AND 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


e'se 


INSTRUCT! 


66+ 
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MY PLANS BEYOND COLLEGE 


College or University 


This is a part of a state-wide survey dealing with the needs for higher educa- 
tion in Wisconsin. The information requested will assist in planning college pro- 
grams for the future. It will also be valuable to the alumni and administrative 
officers of your school. Your help is much appreciated. 


Name___ Degree 


ea iia Major 
(Women, if married include maiden name) 


1. | have accepted a position with: 


(Name of firm or institution) (Position or title) 


(Main activity of firm or institution) 


(Address of firm or institution-city, state) (Starting annual salary (gross)) 


2. | am seeking employment in 


(Field) 
3. | am continuing to graduate school at : 
(Name of School) 
| ri ; have a___-scholarship 
en __fellowship with ‘ 7 
teaching assistantship (Annual stipend) 


__research assistantship 


4, Other 


(Military service, travel, marriage, etc.) 


Se ae ee ee ____., my permanent address will be: 


(Street) a (City) (State) 


6. | entered college as ao resident of i a es eetciaite 
(State, territory, or country) 


(Use back of card if you wish to make additional statements) 
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WHAT ABOUT EDUCATION BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL? 


TO THE PARENTS: Please give the answers to the questions or statements below which correctly or best 
describe the foct or opinion requested. Either the father or mother may respond, or the answers moy be given 
jointly. Place a check (/) in front of your answer, or write answer in space provided. 

1. a. My son (or daughter) who graduated from high school last Spring: 

has a job is unemployed 
is in military service is going to school 
is married and is a homemaker 


(other) 


is continuing education through 
correspondence study 


b. If he (or she) is going to school, is he (or she) going full time? 


parr time? 


2. If your son (or daughter) is going to school, please give the following information 


Nome of School or College City State 


Course (Such as liberal arts, business, law, nursiny, teaching, home economics) 
(If taking trade or apprentice training, name the trade.) 


3. Did you want your son (or daughter) to continue his education beyond high school? yes no 


4, If you wanted your son (or daughter) to continue his schooling and he (or she) is not doing so, what 


prevented it? (If you answered ‘‘no’’ to question 3, skip this question, and go to question 5.) 


he (or she) did not want to could not afford it 
plans to go at a later date could not find satisfactory place to live at the 
school 


did not qualify for admission 
no school of type wanted is closely available 


his best friend(s) did not go 


other) specify 


5 ¢* you did not want him (her) to continue schooling, whot was the major reason? 
Wanted him to help with my business College life is not a good influence 
or work aft home 
Wanted him to enter military service Costs too much 
Wanted him to get ajob and earn Family needs income he could earn 
money 

e Further education is too much a Is not a strong student 

Uxury 


if other reason, please state 





6. a. Did you advise your son (or daughter) to prepare for college? yes no 
b. Did your son (or daughter) take the following subjects in high school? (check those which he or she 
took Algebra geometry toreign language 


Please turn to other side 
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7. In terms of the income or wealth of families in our community, our family is 
above average average below average 
8. The following statements are opinions which some people hold about the value of a college educat 


Please check the statements which most closely express your own opinions. If none of these stateme 
express your opinion, w 





te your opinion in the biank space at the end of the list 


___ It is better to learn a job, skill or trade than to go to college 
n college education is worth making the financial sacrifice it requires 


Success in life depends upon ability and effort, not amount of educat 





have a college education are at a social disadvantage in | ife 


> 
> 
oe 


osts more than it is wortr 





The school of ‘‘hard knocks’’ is more valuable 


vance in ther 





A college education is reqired to get good jobs and to a 


You do not need a college education to earn good money and be leaders in yo unit 





tege education ve more satisfying and interest g ves fr 














100 many young people are going to college 
Too many ca >t eae ore not et 
voing toc young peopie wnhnog 
People who Ob, use /idraries and teac themseives e “ 3 
who go to colleges 
Use the space above to state a ther opinion or informction whi y 

9. Who gove the answers tother father and mothe t 

mother se 
T ANK VERY M + 
nt Staff 
Co-ordinating Com tee f gher Educat 
ert. eo Demuan 
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Mr. Exxiorr. It has been called to my attention that a large group 
of students from the Wisconsin State College are here in our au- 
dience, and I would like to stay to those students that we are very 
happy to have them and that we hope they will stay with us as long 
as time will allow. 

If we can possibly find the time and any of you after listening a 
little, later in the day do volunteer any thoughts or suggestions you 
may have, we will do our best to hear you. 

Next I am going to ask Dr. R. G. Iverson, director of the Student 
Personnel Services, Stout State College, Menomonie, Wis., to come 
around and give us the benefit of his statement and evidence. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH G. IVERSON, DIRECTOR, STOUT STATE 
' COLLEGE, MENOMONIE, WIS. 


Mr. Iverson. Congressman Elliott, Congressman Nicholson, Con- 
gressman Reuss and Congressman Johnson, the remarks that I am 
going to make are designed primarily to fill in in some areas that 
haven't been covered by ‘the group with which I have been associated 
in preparing for this hearing, so it will not be in the form of any 
unified scene approach, but rather a few supplementary errors which 
I thought you would be interested in discussing. 

Of course you have already indicated, Congressman Elliott, that 
the purpose of this is to try to conserve human resources. That is 
my feeling, too, and at that point I just quote a study here to show 
that our resources in my opinion are not unlimited. Is our supply 
of youth who have ability to profit from higher education plentiful ¢ 

The Psychological Corporation of New York reports a study in 
which they administered differential aptitude tests to 1,400 boys and 
1,700 girls to see what was the supply who were high in the great num- 
ber of different abilities, and on the second sheet here you will find a 
table which shows the results which these men obtained. 

Supposing that they define superior students as the upper 40 percent 
in any given ability. That of course would be a very generous ap- 
praisal or definition of the term “superior.” However, supposing for 
the sake of illustration we think of those as potential college students. 
These were ninth graders, you see, so 40 percent of ninth graders 
would be a lesser percent of upperclassmen. 

Now, if you give them one aptitude test such as a verbal reasoning 
test and just take the upper 40 percent and then add a second test, 
ability an numerical reasoning, you have reduced that number from 
40 to 32 percent. 

As you add sentence tests and spelling tests and abstract reasoning 
tests and mechanical reasoning tests and special relations tests—and 
down to that point I am particularly interested because in our college 
the men should have, for success, some aptitude in each of those vari- 
ous abilities—you are reducing your number of good college risks from 
40 percent of ninth graders the *n to 8 percent. 

Then if we fail to encourage one of those 8 we are already losing 
out on an 8 or 1214 percent of those who can make a real contribution 
in that field, so I think that this table shows the necessity of using the 
human resources that we have and also it shows the importance of 
identifying these abilities at an early age so that these folks can be 
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encouraged to utilize their abilities in the fields in which their apti- 
tudes seem to be greatest. That is one particular thought I would like 
to present to the committee, that our human resources are substantially 
limited, especially at the top level. 

Another thing in which we are interested, if we are concerning our- 
selves with the problem of financial aid to students, is the complexion 
of our student allie! so I took the first 100 applications for admis- 
sion forms in our file and then I tried to classify the occupations of the 
fathers according to the United States census classification on the data 
available. 

I realized those that data were inadequate for a full classification, 
but roughly this would be it, and it corresponds very closely to other 
studies that have been more carefully done, and you will notice there 
in this percentage distribution of Stout freshmen according to the oc- 
cupational group of fathers that they represent rather a w ide cultural 
and socioeconomic group. 

Nineteen percent of them come from professional and semiprofes- 
sional groups, 24 percent from farmers. You will notice there 11 per- 
cent from craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers and 17 percent 
from laborers, except farmers and miners. 

Consequently, you see there that any Federal aid or State aid or 
any other such program would not therefore come under the desig- 

nation as class legislation, because colleges more and more are serv- 
ing a heterogeneous group and the democratizing influence of this 
upon our higher education has been noteworthy in the past and per- 
haps it needs some stimulation such as financial aid might provide. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is that democratizing process in higher education 
proceeding, Dr. Iverson, or has it reached a plateau? Is it con- 
tinuing upward, or is it receding somewhat, or do you have any 
knowledge or figures about that? 

Mr. Iverson. I wouldn’t have any objective data on that. I have 
my opinions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I get the impression that with our continued earning 
capacity and ability of our people higher education is becoming 
more and more democratic from the standpoint of larger and larger 
numbers of people desiring it for their children. 

Mr. Iverson. Of course, I think that all of us have observed that 
this is a struggle that is never entirely won, because right now we 
are hearing a lot of talk to the effect that we should admit to college 
only those who are certain to succeed because we can’t afford more 
than that number. Of course there is a substantial number of people 
who subscribe to that philosophy. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The colleges have not yet felt the impact of the 
increased birthrate of the World War II period. You are only now 
getting freshmen who were born in 1939, we will say, or 1940 possi- 
bly, but when the higher birthrates of the war years and immediately 
following begin to be felt, it seems to me that the demand or the 
desire for a college education is going to be something that is hard 
for us to even conceive of right now. 

I think that 10 years from now, assuming our economy continues 
to get along pretty well, the demand for a college education is going 
to be so great that we are going to really have problems in that “field. 

Mr. Iverson. That is right. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Your figures here show that 7 of your first hundred 
applicants were the sons or daughters of salesmen, that 11 percent 
were the sons or daughters of craftsmen, that 7 percent were the 
sons and daughters of service workers, 17 percent were the sons and 
daughters of laborers, 3 percent of clerical people, 24 percent of 
farmers, 19 from the professional and semiprofessional which, as you 
so well pointed out, shows that people from all levels, all economic 
levels, certainly now are entering college or perhaps desiring to do so. 

As I understand it, some colleges are showing the greatest over- 
flow in the last 2 or 3 years of any time in many, many years, indi- 

cating at least to some degree perhaps the spillover from public 
colleges or at least indicating the growth of the general population 
and the desire for a college education. 

You have made that point better than I. I have been impressed 
by the figures that you have shown us here. 

Mr. Iverson. Then another matter that I thought we might look 
at in considering financial need is the interest in marriage among our 
college students. We calculated the percent of married students in 
each of our classes and you will notice there that in this table which 
gives the distribution of married men according to classes and mar- 
ried women according to classes that at the moment we have 20 per- 
cent of our students who are married. Many of those families have 
as many as 4 and sometimes 5 children. That, I am sure, will have 
a very al sie upon the financial needs of these young men and 
women. I believe that that can just pass with that comment. 

Another matter is this matter of the inflationary distress to 
students. Although inflationary tendencies, of course, cause deep 
concern to all of us, students are affected with brutal severity by these 
tendencies. Their costs continue to mount as their wage earning 
is limited to part time and summer employment and income often 
remains at depression levels in an inflated economy. 

Consider these facts at our college and at the typical Wisconsin 
State College: During the past 2 years, although our fees are very 
modest and rockbottom as far as colleges go, our students are paying 
about 35 percent more in fees than they were 2 years ago. But at 
our college, our rate of pay—and we have surveyed the rate of pay 
at all the other State colleges as well—ranges from 60 to 75 cents per 
hour in typical student employment cases. If the rate were in- 
creased, the number of students which can be employed decreases 
accordingly, because only so much is available for this type of ex- 
penditure. Then with the tightening of the labor market in resident 
months—we noticed this particularly during the past summer— 
fewer part-time jobs, those which were highly remunerative at least, 
were becoming available to students. So here they are faced with 
these inflationary distresses, perhaps to a greater degree than most 
other groups in our economy. Perhaps those would be substantial 
reasons for considering some type of a financial aid for them. 

A recent study by Ce onger and Cower reported in the book They 
Went To College, shows ‘that about one-third of the total income 
of 3,000 college students comes from jobs during the school year and 
the previous summer. In our case it would be higher than that. 
This demonstrates the seriousness of even modest increases in fees 
and costs of living upon college students. There is a great danger 
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that the student in the lower income bracket will be priced out of 
college if this trend continues. 

Then I collected a little information about dropouts attributed to 
financial difficulties. Each year all of the colleges experience some 
dropouts in the first few weeks of school. In a college where the 
enrollment is 1,163 students this year—that is our college—21 stu- 
dents have withdrawn thus far. Four of those ranked in the upper 
quarter of their high-school graduating classes and did not withdraw 
because of school as particular difficult or any fear of scholastic 
difficulty. 

We also had 118 students in good standing last spring when the 
college year ended who did not return for the fall semester this 
year. These were all contacted through a questionnaire that was 
sent out about 3 weeks ago; 42 replies were received in time for this 
tabulation and 17 percent gave financial difficulty as the primary 

sause for their failure to return. 

The next topic here that I present for your consideration is that 
financial aid might well be awarded on the basis of financial wealth 
as well as scholastic promise. I think perhaps that traditionally we 
have regarded scholarships as a price for good intellect and the reason- 
able use of that capacity, so students of wealthy parents are more 
apt to win scholarships on such a basis than students who come from 
less favored financial circumstances. The reasons for these facts are 
obvious because the youth of wealthy parents attend college more 
frequently and they also represent a group which is higher in intel- 
ligence on the average. 

“The ds angers of awarding scholarships on the basis of ability alone 
are also obvious. It tends to form an aristocracy within a democratic 
framework. It embitters the needy student prospects, which I be- 
lieve will come out in some of the later testimony, who might other- 
wise qualify for this assistance and the prestige factor in that case 
becomes dominant. 

It is the opinion of this writer that the financial need is a neces- 
sary factor to consider in awarding financial aid, and I was glad to 
note that that seems to be the impression of all who have spoken 
here today. 

Then the last item that I have suggested here is that colleges seem 
unable to provide the financial need themselves although ms have 
surely made a real effort, and I can speak here in behalf of not only 
public colleges but private colleges because I have been on staffs of 
both and know the extent to which they go to provide financial aid 
to students. 

In 1952-53 a “— , of 753 colleges reported by the Council for 
Financial Aid to Edneation showed that an average of 59 percent 
of the total financial aid awarded came out of the general operating 
revenues of the colleges, and that amount was $48 million. This 
amount was therefore diverted from the support of educational 
programs. 

I suggest, on the basis of that evidence, that if we are going to stop 
diverting our financial resources for better educational programs, 
financial aid for students would be one of the means by which we could 
halt that process. 

Mr. Exxtorr. I didn’t get your last comment. I was reading your 
statement. 
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Mr. Iverson. Colleges have made an effort to meet the financial 
needs of students through diverting their own income toward financial 
aid programs. ‘That perhaps is not a justifiable thing in the long 
range, because it obviously is going to hamper the effectiveness of the 
educational programs which these colleges are carrying out. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicuoison. No questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss, Mr. Iverson, wherever I went in Wisconsin this last 
summer I was struck at the local level with the apparent drying up 
of part-time summer jobs, the kind of jobs which college students tra- 
ditionally get in the summertime. Do you have any observation on 
that in the Menomonie area. 

Mr. Iverson. Yes. We feel that very keenly of course because many 
of our students were caught in that situation and that is the reason 
that many of these 118 didn’t return to us this year. About 17 per- 
cent didn’t return because they hadn’t been able to make enough 
money during the summer to see their way through another year of 
college. 

Mr. Reuss. In addition to such part-time work as you are able to 
give your students at Stout Institute from your own funds, do you 
have any kind of a placement bureau in the « ollege ? 

Mr. Iverson. Yes, we have a part-time employment bureau which is 
operated by the college and we make a real effort of course to provide 
the on-campus jobs and off-campus jobs and summer employment as 
well. 

Mr. Revss. What are you finding about the availability of off-cam- 
pus jobs now in the Menomonie area ? 

Mr. Iverson. The off-campus opportunities are very few and of 
course they are poorer in the small towns than they are in the large 
metropolit: in areas, so that, as many of our colleges are located in 
small communities, the part-time employment opportunities are 
poorer in those institutions than they are n some of the metropolitan 
areas. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Dr. Hoole. 

Mr. Hootr. Mr. Iverson, I am intrigued by one statement you made. 
I would like to ask you as to a pertinent point, if you would explain 
it for me. 

You said, I believe, that a goodly portion of the scholarship aid 
that goes to American college students comes from the colleges’ opera- 
tional fund; did you not? 

Mr. Iverson. Yes. 

Mr. Hoorn. Would that be a way of saying indirectly that the col- 
lege professors are paying the way for the student through the college 
career ¢ 

Mr. Iverson. Very definitely. In many of the private colleges, that 
would be true. 

Mr. Hoorn. In other words, if I were a college professor, I would 
be subsidizing a student through the school in order that I might 
teach him in order to earn my salary ¢ 

Mr. Iverson. That is right. For instance, if they raised tuition 
rates then, they spend a part of that raise for financial aid so as to 
better serve the students. 
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Mr. Hooxe. I doubt if you can find a parallel to that in any other 
economic level of American life. 

Thank you, sir. 

_ Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Iverson, does your college have—and I ask you 
just for illustrative purposes—what is called a work scholarship or a 
work aid of some sort whereby you employ students in the college ? 

Mr. Iverson. Yes. We have a part-time employment program 
there which isn’t on the high level which you described a moment 
ago, but it tends in that direction, as we are a technical institution. 
This is a technical college emphasizing industrial education and in- 
dustrial technology, and, for instance, those who are majoring in 
metals work will obtain part-time employment in the metal parts. 
Those in the printing department will find part-time employment 
there, which is partially instructional as ill as remunerative, but 
much of it is routine and it isn’t the rich type of employment ex- 
perience you were hoping that the colleges might develop out in 
industry. 

You asked about loans, too, Congressman Elliott. We have a 
State loan system here which is interest-free until after graduation 
or termination of college, and then the interest rate is 4 percent and 
you have 2 years in which to repay it. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Describe that system for us with respect to its 
adequacy. 

Mr. Iverson. We processed 6 of those loans last year. Despite 
the fact that we mention, whenever a student comes to us, about a 
financial-aid program, so far this year we have processed 13 of them 
in a student body of nearly 1,200, so that the takers of loans among 
our students, as will be brought out in testimony later, are not num- 
erous. Students do not think highly of that as a means of financing 
college education. There again, an educational program might alter 
that if it were started early in high school, perhaps. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I hadn’t had figures like that before. I am surprised 
that the loan program is not more popular. 

How many loan scholarships of this kind might your institution 
be able to obtain if the program were popular? Is there any limit 
to the number of scholarships for loans? 

Mr. Iverson. No, we have never at least approached the point where 
we would consider a limit. We have never found out what the limit 
was. Those are State funds and the funds go begging for lack of 
takers. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You mean throughout Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Iverson. That is right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. A student who might be able to borrow money at 
not in excess of 4 percent to attend college is not motivated to do so, 
according to these figures, in many cases. 

Mr. Iverson. That is right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What is the limit on the amount of loan ? 

Mr. Iverson. About $420, or the amount varies with the college; 
your fees plus so much in personal maintenance. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you think the program might be more popular if 
the amount could be borrowed, we will say, was $1,000 ? 

Mr. Iverson. I doubt it. Of course there is one other thing that 
T should mention here in passing which may have an influence. Those 
loans are processed through the State and the parties who apply for 
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foans are investigated by State agencies to see if there is a real need. 

At our college in the years that I have been there we have never 
had one refused, but there may be a stigma attached to the investiga- 
tion which is resented on the part of takers and that may influence 
it. I don’t know. , 

Mr. Exxiorr. Might there be a better way to make that investigation 
than to have it made by your welfare agencies that you speak of? 

Mr. Iverson. I am not sure. I am positive it would be a very diffi- 
cult thing to administer on the part of the college, although we have 
a loan fund of our own and there again we don’t have many takers 
because students seem to have an antipathy toward loans. 

Mr. Evtiorr. My idea was exactly the opposite of that 25 years ago. 

Mr. Iverson. I think times have changed considerably. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Iverson. We appreciate 
your kindness very much. 

We are going to shift our approach a little bit now and hear from 
some students who are here. The first of these students that I am 
going to ask to come forward is Miss Irene Schlei. Is Miss Schlei 
present ¢ 

We are very happy to have you, Miss Schlei. I understand you are 
from Wisconsin State College here in Eau Claire. 

Miss Schlei has provided us with a statement. I want you to feel 
free to proceed in any manner you desire, Miss Schlei. If you want 
to read your statement, you are at liberty to do that, or if you want 
to summarize it or discuss it, just proceed as you want. 

Miss Scutet. Thank you very much. I am delighted to have this 
opportunity to come here to give you some of my personal testimony 
in attendance here at college. 


STATEMENT OF MISS IRENE SCHLEI 


Miss Scuter. I am a junior in secondary education majoring in 
speech with minors in English and biology. 

You might be interested in my personal background. My family’s 
income is about $3,590, which might be of interest to you. I am an 
only child and part of the income which I earn during the summer 
goes toward my college education. 

On the average I would say that I save between $300 and $500 per 
summer depending upon how much scholarship I have available for 
me for the next school year. My hometown does not have a high 
school so consequently I will have paid actually about 8 years to con- 
tinue both my high school and college education. 

I went to Wausau High School, which has a very fine high school, 
and there I worked my own way through high school in order that I 
might have a better preparation for going on to college. 

At the end of my senior year I decided I would like to attend Wis- 
consin State College at Eau Claire. It was the only State college 
where I could combine a speech and biology grouping at a low cost in 
comparison to some of the other schools which I had considered at- 
tending which also offered me those two subjects. 

My plans for the future, if I can finance them, are to attend the 
University of Wisconsin to do graduate work in the field of speech 
correction, but again there finances may require me to go into teach- 
ing before I can afford to go on and do my graduate work. 

Mr. Extiorr. I believe you said you were a junior, Irene. Is that 
right? 

Miss Scuter. Yes. 
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Mr. Extiorr. You have 1 more year before your graduation / 

Miss Scutet. Yes, sir. 

The estimated cost of my education for this school year you will 
find listed in my testimony. I will be spending $177 for fees this 
year. My room will cost me $240 for this school year. Food, ap- 
proximately $ 225. Transportation, $45. Books and supplies! $35. 

You might be interested to note that this is despite the fact that 
we have a free book rental system here at Wisconsin State College at 
Eau Claire. Incidental expenses I have listed at $200, bringing a 
grand total for my cost of education this year to $922. 

I expect to meet part of this cost of my education this year by 

carrying on with my part-time job as I have in the past years that I 
have been inc ollege. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask what that part-time job is? 

Miss Scuuer. Yes. I proofread at the local newspaper office a 
couple of nights a week at the present time with the possibility of in- 
creasing my work hours there as the season progresses at the press 
office. 

In the past I have had quite a bit of financial help to pay my cost 
of education, not only partially in high school, but also in college. 
Apparently I was the baby of the high school because they knew I 
was away from home and I had many foster parents, I must admit. 
At graduation time from high school I was the recipient of a $500 
Usow scholarship which a local merchant provides at Wausau, Wis. ; 
$300 of this scholarship must be paid back 3 years after graduation 
or 3 years after I quit college. There is no interest rate on this 
scholarship at all. In other words, $200 of this scholarship is free, 
$300 is a loan. 

At that time, too, the Elks awarded me a $50 scholarship for par- 
ticipating in their constitutional contest. Also due to the academic 
standing in my high-school graduating class and financial need, I re 
ceived an “A” legislative scholarship for my freshman year at Wis- 
consin State College at Eau Claire. This covered the tuition for my 
freshman year at college. 

For my sophomore year I was given a full tuition scholarship of 
$160. This amount of money was to be worked off at 65 cents an hour 
in my major field, which happens to be the speech department over 
at the college. 

You might be interested to know offhand that this is the only work 
scholarship as such that is given at Wisconsm State College at Eau 
Claire. I was the recipient last year. 

Too, you might be interested to know of my search for scholarships 
this past year, seeing it is the first year I haven't had an opportunity 
to get a scholarship to finance my college education. 

Senator Mundt happened to comment about a scholarship, about 
a program he knew. [I investigated this particular program which 
he suggested and found upon inquiry that it was strictly for graduat- 
ing high- school seniors. Other attempts that I made were equally 
unsuccessful, and I would like to quote from a specific letter from the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers: 


The Scholarship program of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
for recruiting teachers is available only to high-school graduates who enroll in 
teacher training in their freshman and sophomore years. Scholarships are S500, 
$250 for each of the first 2 years. 
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We do, however, have a memorial loan fund available to juniors and seniors 
in teacher training who apply and qualify. I am enclosing a description of the 
loan fund. 

There you can see that provisions are made for the freshman and 
sophomore by such a scholarship fund as they provide. Juniors and 
seniors are left without any financial assistance. What means are 
available to Eau Claire students? 

One of the means which I was a recipient of is the Wisconsin legis- 
lative scholarship. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is that what you call the A scholarship ? 

Miss Scuter. There is both A and B on the State level in Wiscon- 
sin. The A scholarship goes to the top-ranking members of graduat- 
ing high-school classes. The B scholarship goes to the upper 50 
percent who need financial assistance to go on to college, and at Eau 
Claire at the present time there are 82 B scholarships given out and 
34 A scholarships. 

Mr. Extiorr. And those scholarships are worth what? 

Miss Scuter. They are worth the fees or tuition for this year, which 
amounts to $177 at the college this year, and there are 550 freshmen 
at Kau Claire this year, so this means that 21 percent of the freshman 
class at Eau Claire State is there on the basis of a legislative scholar- 
ship to pay their tuition for their freshman year. 

There are also other local awards which are made available through 
the college here for students who apply for them and the total of the 
amount of money available at the college is $5,088. This amount of 
money comes from varying private sources in the area and carries 
different stipulations for award, 

Then, too, there is available to the students at the college a short- 
term loan fund and this fund has about $3,800 in it and from this 
fund students may borrow up to $100 for 6 months. There is no 
interest rate during that time to the student, but after the expiration 
date 3 percent accumulates on the loan and sources from the college 
reveal that there never is enough money in this fund. They borrow 
about $1,000 in February to meet the needs of the students and an 
additional $500 in September in order to meet the demand of the 
students on short-term loans. 

What then is the indebtedness of the Eau Claire student? In 
making a random poll at the college we picked out 10 cases and listed 
them here for you from the 4 classes at the college. You might no- 
tice that out of 10 samples of freshmen there was an indebtedness of 
$1,534, making the average indebtedness of freshmen at the college 
about $153. 

The sophomores were indebted on the average about $120. The 
joniors unfortunately must have gotten a rare pull there. They 
didn’t have any indebtedness at all. The seniors had indebtedness on 
the average of $720. 

We might want to inquire further as to the reason for the indebt- 
edness or lack of indebtedness of the student here at Eau Claire, and 
information which is not in my testimony which you might be inter- 
ested in possibly could explain this. 

We have a poll of the residents of the women students here at the 
college. In other words, Eau Claire is a local community school where 
lots of kids that go to college are there because they live here in Eau 
Claire and it is a cheap means of going to school for them and of the 
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total number of women going to Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, 
210 of them are living at ‘home, while 308 of them are away from home 
and have to pay their room and board expenses here in Eau Claire. 

Breaking it down by classes, of the freshmen there are 89 at home 
and 140 away from home; sophomore girls, there are 46 at home and 
73 away from home; junior g girls, there are 27 at home and 52 away 
from home; senior girls, there are 36 at home and 36 away from 
home. 

We have no way of finding out about the boys. There are more 
boys on our campus and they have no way of tracking down whether 
they are away from home or not. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Is it coeducational ? 

Miss Scuter. Supposedly coeducational, yes. 

Mr. Nicuotson. What has happened to all these boys and girls 
after they get to be juniors? From your figures there they dropped off 
almost 100 percent. 

Miss Scuuer. Wisconsin State College at Eau Claire has a prepro- 
fessional training course where we have many of our students trans- 
ferring to the University of Wisconsin or possibly over to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. We have many preengineers, premedicine, and 
pretheology students over there and consequently your seniors and 
juniors would be those people in education or liberal arts at the col- 
lege. 

Mr. NicHotson. Do they get degrees at Eau Claire? 

Miss Scutrr. They get liberal arts and education degrees, bache- 
lor of science and arts at Wisconsin State ( ‘ollege at Eau Claire, but if 
they are in preprofessional they have to transfer to another college. 
That accounts for the dropouts during the junior and senior years 
when these people are transferring. 

A general comment which you might be interested in coming from 
a student is the fact that I have often heard mentioned that there 
are many dollars worth of scholarships going unused each year. My 
usual answer to that is, Where? Because as I mentioned before, the 
PTA scholarship for those that go into teacher training was totally 
unknown to me until I heard about it in a very roundabout way, being 
at the National Education Association convention this summer, and 
I think one of the biggest services that some agency could do to pro- 
spective recipients is to publicize the av ailability of some of these 
scholarships that exist at the present time. 

I know there are books being published now advertising scholar- 
ships, but there should be more universal dispersal. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me ask you this question, Irene: Is there any 
place in Wisconsin that you know where a high-school graduate might 
go and find a list of all the scholarships available in Wisconsin at all 
the colleges, and the requirements to apply in each case? 

Miss Scuuet. We are are totally, or at least when I graduated from 
high schoo] we were totally dependent upon the facilities available by 
our personnel director. T mean the person who is in charge of ad- 
ministering scholarship tests and things of that sort. On a national 
basis now I think there are two books being publicized about national 
scholarships, but as such I know of no publication that lists Wiscon- 
sin scholarships. 

Mr. Hooter. There are several works which do list the availability 
of scholarships for students. One such work I remember is by a man 
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named Fiengold, which lists all scholarships available to American 
students. 

Miss Scuuet. There are two publications coming out this October 
which will list on a national basis. 

I think you will find that work too is on a national basis, not State 
scholarship programs. It is a national scholarship program. 

Mr. Hooter. The United States Office of Education has recently 
published the same sort of thing. I would like to interject one other 
thought, Congressman. This young lady is precisely correct in her 
interpret: ition of this schol: arship business. 

t all sounds good, but, when you begin investigating, it diminishes 
in its importance. So many of the scholarships are pinned down to 
such instances. For example, this scholarship is available only to 
the grandsons of so-and-so, or this scholarship is available only to 
the members of people who have red hair who live on the P ribilof 
Islands, or something like that. It is just not what it sounds to be in 
the long run. Isn’t that correct? 

Miss Scutet. I think you will find that out if you begin hunting 
a way to finance your education through schol: arships. 

Mr. Exmiorr. I think, probably, Dr. Hoole, that the scholarships 
that are not taken many times are the type that you mentioned where 
the requirements are so strict and so unrealistic, I might say, that 
there are no takers. 

Mr. Hoorr. There are scholarships which have lapsed over the 
vears, not because they could not have served a worthy purpose, but 
because there happened to be no one who fitted the precise definition 

for that particular type. 

Miss Scutet. I would also like to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the lack of scholarships available to juniors and seniors as 
it exists at the present time. They get you in college on a freshman 
scholarship and there you are. You try and figure out how you are 
going to finance your junior ahd senior year. 

As was pointed out by this parent-teachers’ association and the legis- 
lative schol: arships which T have mentioned before, the juniors and 
seniors must make use of a loan, and, as Mr. Iverson pointed out, there 
is reluctance on the part of many students to borrow their way 
through college. Maybe it is due to the lack of security which some 
of the students feel that makes them reluctant to borrow. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I would like you to develop that a little bit, Miss 
Schlei. We have a student in college, and he has had 2 years, we will 
say. He has an opportunity to borrow a sufficient amount of money, 
with work and other things or with help from home, that might 
enable him to finish his college education. Employment is high in 
the country. Opportunities for employment are steady and very 
good on a comparative basis. 

Miss Scutier. That is a misunderstanding, I would say, in many 
of our communities around here where college andes 4 ‘are willing 
to work. Many of the girls here at Eau Claire are working: yes, 
but what type of work? Babyesitting at 50 cents an hour, Ironing, 
maybe, at 65 cents an hour. True, they have jobs, but what are those 
jobs paying them for the amount of time they must put in? 

Mr. Exutorr. Let me clarify that a little bit. I was speaking of 
jobs after college. A student who has finished his sophomore year, 
98049—58—pt. 113 
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and who has an opportunity to borrow the money to finish the other 
2 years, realizes that the chances are very, very good when he finishes 
the other 2 years that he will be able to secure employment and, 
presumably, be able to repay the loan. 

I am asking you this question very seriously, because it is entirely 
ossible that our government one of these days, Federal, State, and 
ocal, may set up a loan program. What is the reason? You say it 

is the feeling of insecurity on the part of the student, but why does 
he have a feeling of insecurity if he knows, as he should know, that 
a job is Te easonably available to him when he finishes college ? 

Miss ScHLEI. Let’s look at what happens to some of the graduates 
from Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire. I will be going out and 
teaching. My salary will be, possibly, $4,000. I could drop out of 
college ‘and enter business and earn more without spending 4 years 
in college than I will when I finish my degree and so I, personally, 
myself, would sooner drop out of college and work for a while, 
instead of borrowing money and going in the hole to get my final 
degree. I can’t explain the reluctance of others. There is, I would 
say, about half and half. Some of the people are willing to borrow, 
and others are definitely against it. 

Mr. Extiorr. Let’s say at the end of your sophomore year you 
drop out and get money to go back to school. If you continue through 
school, you will get a job teac hing at $4,000 a year. What will you 
make per year if you drop out at the sophomore year, if you get to 
earn your money to go back to college? 

Miss Scuuxr. There are some very fine- -paying factory jobs avail- 
able to some of these people. I haven’t investigated the figures, but 
I am sure they would be available to your committee. I mean some 
of these kids go right out from high school and go into fac tory jobs 
and make more than we will when we get out w ith our degrees. That 
is something we must keep in mind, too; the enticement of industry 
to these people who have the ability to go on to college. 

ae Jounson. Do you figure, then, that it should be an outright 

rant to the student that he wouldn’t have to pay back? 

ile Scuter. I don’t think any of us college students want outright 
grants. We are willing to work for the money which we get. 

Mr. Jounson. Then what would be your suggestion? You are 
against the loan, and don’t want an outright grant. 

Miss Scutet. I don’t want to be misinterpreted as being against 
a loan system. That is my personal opinion. I would not borrow 
money, myself. However, many of these students would appreciate 
the availability of a loan system at a very low interest rate or no 
interest rate at all. 

Mr. Jounson. You heard the statement of the gentleman from 
Menomonie on the loan system being used there. There is no inter- 
est until the student is through school, so there is no interest piling 
up, and, if I remember correctly, back at the time I was going to 
school on the money I borrowed ‘from the church organization, there 
was no interest until I finished my schooling. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that is pretty much customary on money 
that is loaned out to students. The interest starts the minute he 
finishes school, so that there isn’t interest piling up while he is going 
through school. 
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Dr. Hoots. Mr. Chairman, there is one other psychological factor 
I would like to ask you about, which is, I think, pertinent to this 
question. Is it not true that, if this kid drops out of school in his 
junior year and begins to wor rk and to make a decent wage with the 
hope perhaps of using his savings to return to college, that person, 
be he boy or girl, might inevitably get married or, sec ond, he may get 
a taste of making a good salary and then not want to go back to 
college and lack the inspiration to go back to school ? 

Miss Scutet. Statistics will bear you out. If kids drop out of 
school with the intention of coming back, there is a very low rate, 
I believe, that finally do come back when they go out to work their 
way. 

Another point I would like to call to the attention of the com- 
mittee is that when scholarships are given out it is my personal belief 
that there should be a compromise between need and scholarship. 
You will find many scholarships given out, or awards, for that matter, 
to be given on an honorary basis and strictly on the basis of academic 
standing. However, I think, if there was a compromise between 
need and scholarship, it might be more satisfactory to the students 
themselves. Need, here again, has never been defined, but I think 
moves are being taken in that direction. 

Are there any questions that the committee would like to address? 

Mr. Extiorr. I want to thank you very much, Irene, for your 
statement. It has been very helpful and we appreciate it. 

Our next witness is Mr. Ray Johnson, of the Wisconsin State 
College at Eau Claire. 

Ray Johnson, will you come around please ? 

You are a student, too, are you not ? 


STATEMENT OF RAY JOHNSON, A SENIOR, WISCONSIN STATE 
COLLEGE, EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


Mr. Ray Jounson. That is right. 

Chairman Elliott and members of the committee, it is with great 
pleasure that I come to speak to you this morning. I want to thank 
you for your inviting me, personally, to appear here, and I hope that 
the information that I give can be of some help to you in the course 
of the next session, and continuing on through the next few years. 

Mr. Exniorr. I am sure it will, sir. 

Mr. Ray Jounson, At the present time I am a 21-year-old college 
senior with majors in education and social science. The emphasis of 
my work revolves around economics and political science. My minors 
are history and public address, while my electives were chosen from 
the field of English. 


FAMILY BACKGROUND 


[ am the eldest of five children. My father is a combination be- 
tween a clergyman and a truck driver; this combination gives the 
family an income of about $4,500. Because of medical debts, my 
father has not been in a position to finance my education. Conse- 
quently, finances must come from other sources. 

As far as personal opinions, during my college years and after 
school, evenings, Saturdays and at various times I have had free, | 
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have been able to earn between twelve and fourteen hundred dollars 
per year. My earnings have come from a wide variety of sources 
which include selling men’s clothing, serving as a mechanic, working 
as a filling station attendant, selling shoes, serving as a farmhand, 
and driving truck. Between the earnings from my part-time jobs 
and the earnings that I have received from the Naval Rese rve officer 
candidate program, I have been able to finance my education. 
However, it might be pointed out that I feel my effectiveness as a 
student has been ‘greatly reduced due to my employment. For ex- 
ample, consider the ment: al, psychological and physical attitude of a 
verson who has spent between 25 and 30 hours on a part-time job as 
fre begins his study and preparation for 19 semester credits of class. 


FUTURE PLANS 


My plans are rather a at the present time. If things develop 
according to schedule, I will be serving as an ensign in the United 
States Navy. Otherwise, I shall work “part-time and attempt to at- 
tend law school. My long-range goal is to prepare myself for a life 
of service in Government or business. 

You will find in the copy of my testimony a statement of approx- 
imately how much my college educ ation costs me. This is just an 
estimate and I feel that I could back these figures up thoroughly. 
I fee] that my education here each year costs me ap proxim: itely $1,300. 
This figure is just a bit higher than some of the students that we have 
on our campus. I helped conduct a survey similar to the one of 
Trene’s. Some of the figures are the same and I found that in the 
senior class at our college out of this random sample the seniors are 
spending approximately $1,200 for their education. The point that 
I would like to bring out about these statistics will come out a little 
later and that is the comparison between the amount = money t 


hat 
these students are spending on their education and the amount that 
their families are earning, and combining that with their part-time 
employ ment. 


Mr. Exxiorr. Would you say maybe that Irene is a better manager 
than you are? Is that the reason she was able to go to scl 
little less expense ? 

Mr. Ray Jounson. That very well could be. 

Mr. Extiorr. Or maybe you have a better job. Maybe you are 
earning more money. 

Mr. Ray Jounson. I think probably one of the points that I could 
bring out as to the difference in the figures was the fact that it has 
been essential for me to have a car in order to have my employment 
and that has increased my expenditure for college by about $300, 

Mr. Ex.iotr. What is your employment now ? 

Mr. Ray Jounson. I am selling shoes. 

You will also find figures in regard to the junior class, sophomore 
class and the freshman class. 

There is one other point that I thought I would bring up about 
these figures, and that is the fact that among our students we find 
that the largest percentage of these students come from the laborers 
in our community and the professional group seems to supply a 
smaller percentage of students and also the clerical worker. In these 
facts and figures we are able to determine two main points: 


1001] for a 
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First, the majority of my fellow students come from the lower pay- 
ing occupation groups. Second, our students spend a very large por- 
tion of their families’ income on education at our college. 

If you go back and check over these statistics, I am quite confident 
you will find that the ratio and the experience I have established here 
is rather correct. Among the freshmen, they are spending approxi- 
mately 15 percent of their total family earnings. This is including 
their part-time assistance to the family. The sophomores are spend- 
ing approximately 17 percent. The Juniors are spending about 25 
percent and the seniors approximately 24 percent. 

These figures are rough, I grant you, but consider the effect on a 
family when they have, say, 3 or 4 children and they are trying to 
send 1 through college and trying to buy a home and other things. 
That is one thing we should take into consideration in respect to these 
— 

realize that the facts and figures that I have presented do not tell 
us exactly why the brainpower of one-half of the top 25 percent of 
our graduating high school seniors fail to attend college. The point 
that these statistics make is this: Students confronted with financial 
problems similar to those that I have outlined have strong constitu- 
tions, they have the durability to withstand present hardship, and 
they have the power to conquer current aspirations in lieu of long- 
range benefits. 

Furthermore, the large group of individuals that fails to enter col- 
lege does not have these persistent qualities. Consequently, we must 
either change these qualities or conform our scholarship and loan pro- 
grams to these eee 

Ladies and gentlemen, I defy you to compare the personal qualities 
of the average individual who fails to enter college with the qualities 
that several of my personal associates have. Compare their energy 
and ambition with the energy and ambitions of these students. One 
friend has a wife and a 2-year-old son. He works night and double 
shifts during the weekend, plus carrying a regular college load. Re- 
cently, I was a guest in his home, and to my amazement, I discovered 
that. his living room was furnished with a cot, a radio, a table, and 
an expensive set of books. This man and his wife were willing to 
forsake the current hardship and embarrassing social and financial 
position for the daydreams of tomorrow. Another man is spending 
his eighth year at our college as an undergraduate. He has many 
great financial obligations: these obligations have forced him to work 
on three different “jobs last semester while still attending regular 
classes. Recently he told me that the only sleep that he was getting 
was the time he spent in his car during the late afternoon and early 
evening hours. Of course, this was only a tentative arrangement for 
~ 

realize that these are extreme cases; nevertheless, the fact that 
_ do exist 1s just as real as the fact that I stand before vou at this 
time. The questions that I want to raise are these: How effective are 
the time and thought of students like these who are exhausted before 
they even begin class? How does this vitality compare with the vital- 
ity of the mass which does not attend college despite its intellectual 
potenti al? Obviously, working students are not in their prime while 
in class and during their hours of study. It is also obvious that they 
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have more vitality than those who do not attend college; otherwise, 
they would not be there themselves. 

During the course of my testimony I have used examples that could 
be found in other colleges and universities. These problems are not 
as evident to the outside observer for many reasons. However, they 
are vivid bits of reality as they are experienced by individuals them- 
selves. 

In conclusion, I will again confront you with the dilemma of either 
changing the personal qualities of these prospective college students 
or confor ming the scholarship and loan programs to these individuals 
as they are. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Ray, let me ask you a question right there. 

How do you know these personal qualities and vitalities of these 
boys and girls that are not going to college are not somewhere similar, 
maybe, to those that do go! Isn’t there a large matter of luck in- 
volved here? 

You have a good job selling shoes that enables you to make $1,300 
a year together with other things you do to pay for your college edu- 

cation, but you know that if every young fellow available got a job 
selling shoes you couldn’t sell many, could you? 

Mr. Ray Jounson. That is true. 

Mr. Extiorr. It seems to me that there might be some question here 
other than just the drive of the individual student. You have lots of 
drive and lots of ambition and lots of energy and admire the quali- 
ties which got you that job, but if you had 15 other people who had 
equal drive, and ambition and ability, and they went to your shoe com- 
pany, they couldn’t get jobs, could they, in the area ? 

Mr. Ray JOHNSON. I will grant you the point that you have made, 
but my comment in return is this: That I have no accurate way of de- 
termining the personal qualities of these individuals. The only reason 
I make this statement is because of personal conversations that I have 
had with many people who have graduated from high school at the 

same time that I did and are graduating in the years succeeding, and 
many of these individuals feel that their outlet is to go into the service. 
Many of them will take a job, for example, United States Rubber Co. 
here in town. Industry entices them there because they can pay a 
pretty good wage scale compared with what they are going to get after 
they get out of college. 

As far as accurate statistics, I have none. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You say if we have a scholarship program we have to 
make the program conform to the conditions and facts and situations 
as they actually exist, and I agree with you about that. However, you 
mean to s say in making that statement that students are not going to 
borrow the money, for instance, with which to go to college? 

Mr. Ray Jounson. Again I will probably voice an opinion similar 
to that which Miss Schlei pointed out. I personally don’t want to feel 
that I would want to borrow money because of uncertainty. 

Mr. Extiorr. What is uncertain for a young fellow like you? 

Mr. Ray Jonnson. It is very easy to sit back after, say, you are 35 
or 40 years old, or 50 years old, and look on to a young fellow like 
myself and say, “Well, ‘there is a fellow who evidently will make it.” 
Put yourself as a 21-year-old, with the structure that he has to cope 
with, with the possibility of military service. How quick would you 
be as an individual to respond to a loan progr: am ? 
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Mr. Exxiorr. I would say this: That it is hard for me to grasp as 
an individual the point that a br ight young fellow or lady would turn 
down a reasonable loan program ‘with which to finish his or her edu- 

cation, particularly with the figures that are available. I saw an 
article the other day in one of your educational journals in which 
someone had atte mpted to measure the value of a college education, 
and he came up in this particular State with this: That at this time, 
according to those measures, high-school graduates in 30 years, or in 
their working life, I believe he | put it, hs ad earned $165,000. 

Of course there are many questions about the type of sampling, as 
you discovered in doing your measurement. Of the college graduates 
measured who were now coming to the end of their working period, 
the average one had earned $268,000. 

His studies indicated the value of a college education to be $103,000, 
~ difference between $165,000 and $268,000. 

I don’t know of anyplace where Q young fellow could make an in- 
vestment of $4,000 or $5,000 that will pay him $100,000 as apparently 
would the investment, even though he had to borrow the money with 
which to make it, to finish college. 

Mr. Ray Jonunson. I don’t think it is just a matter of four or five 
thousand dollars that it would cost the student to go to college, but 
I think there also should be taken into consideration the fact that he 
would be losing approximately four or five thousand dollars a year 
while he is going to school during that time, so we multiply that by 
four and it would give us about $20,000. 

Mr. Exsiorr. You might subtract the $20,000 and you would be 
still ahead $83,000. But a farm boy won’t make $4,000, will he? 

Mr. Ray Jounson. It is questionable. 

I know that many of you gentlemen are probably sitting around 

that table as lawyers, and I am sure you will agree with me that there 
are two classes of lawyers in general, those who make a good deal of 
money and those who don’t make a gre: r deal. 

Mr. Nicnotson. You are kind of like Sh: akespeare. You don’t want 
to be a lender or a borrower. It is good advice. I hope you keep it 
up, too. 

Mr. Exxiorr. However, wouldn’t my friend from Massachusetts 
say as between the two it would be better to be a lender? 

Mr. Nicnotson. All I can do is do what my mother told me. Don’t 
you owe anything to anybody. 

Mr. Ray Jounson. Despite the fact that maybe a person might be 
able to make more money after he graduates from college, that prob- 
ably would be agreed, but still I feel in all sincerity that there are 
serious conditions among college students as far as their feeling se- 
cure in the future. 

Like I mentioned in my case, there might be a chance where I could 
go out and make a lot of money as a lawyer. There is another chance 
that I could go out and really go broke. How quick would a person 
with that idea in mind be to borrow money ? 

Mr. Nicuorson. You are trying to get through school now and you 
will take care of that when you get to it. Is that it? 

Mr. Ray Jonnson. That is the general notion, I should assume. 

Mr. Jonnson. I think that attitude he has right now as a student 
is probably common among students. I can remember when I was 
going to school knowing fellows at home who pretty nearly had farms 
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paid for by the time I got through. I think that is general of students. 
They are supposed to be different but the thinking is a good deal the 
same as it always has been. It is difficult for a student who sees a boy 
who stayed out of school driving a Buick when he is still getting 
around without it, but I believe your thinking is probably common to 
most students. That is an observation I wanted to make, I don’t 
think he is any different from what we used to be. 

Mr. Ray Jounson. There are several things I would like to mention. 
I will agree that that opinion is held among many students, although 
I feel there are many students that realize the value of education over 
and above present aspir itions that they might have like, for ex: ump! e 
a new car, or getting married or various things of that kind. I feel 
there is a large percentage of students who really do value education, 
but because of uncertainty are very hesitant about cease 

I would like to leave you with some suggestions that I have. First 
of all, I think that it would be w me if we could conduct an extensive 
and an intensive campaign workin ‘ through the high-school teachers 
and principals so that thes e peop! e eins be able to go out and inter- 
view and classify and actually recruit many of these possible scholar- 
ship and loan candidates out of their high school 

Like I mentioned, many of these things are not available and many 
students really do not realize they are available: secondly, to make 
sure that they are available and make sure that these high-school 
teachers and principals are well enough informed so they can ade- 
quately pees ent these facts to the students. 

Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Exusorr. Thank you very much, Ray. Your statement has 
been very helpful and we appreciate it a great deal. 

It has been called to my attention that Mr. Robert Johns, Director 
of the United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison, Wis., must 
leave soon, and I am going to ask Mr. Johns to come around at this 
point and give us his testimony. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT JOHNS, DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES ARMED 
FORCES INSTITUTE, MADISON, WIS. 


Mr. Jouns. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: My 
testimony will be a bit different than the others you heard this morn- 
ing in that the organization that I am currently associated with in 
effect represents Federal subsidies of education and a scholarship 
program of considerable size. 

The Institute, or USAF as it is usually identified, is a field activity 
of the Office of Armed Forces Information and Educ ee which is a 
branch of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power, Personnel, and Reserves, 

The mission of our organization is to provide common services and 
materials by which the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard may supplement, for members of their commands, edu- 
cational opportunities in subjects normally taught in civilian aca- 
demic institutions, in order that the individual may render efficient 
service in his present assignment, increase his capabilities for assum- 
ing greater responsibility, and in his leisure time satisfy his intel- 
lectual desires. 
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To accomplish this mission USAFI offers courses from the ele- 
mentary level to the second year of college by three methods of 
instruction. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me interrupt right there, Mr. Johns. 

Why do you limit these courses to the level of the second year of 
college ? 

Mr. Jouns. It is generally believed that the last 2 years of college, 
since we don’t grant any degrees ourselves, can be better handled by 
the degree- granting institutions, leading to the specific disciplines in 
which the student expects to receive his degree. 

In other words, we try to stay in general education rather than the 
specifics. 

Mr. Exniorr. All right, sir. 

Mr. Jouns. First, and perhaps most widely used, is correspondence 
instruction whereby the student enrolls for the course, receives mate- 
rial and instruction, and submits lessons which are graded and re- 
turned to him. Upon completion of the lessons he takes an end-of- 
course test to evaluate his performance. 

The second method of instruction is self-study, which is quite sim- 
ilar to correspondence study except that the student does not submit 
lessons to be graded. He does the work himself, and when he feels he 
is well enough informed to satisfactorily pass the examination, he 
applies for the end-of-course test. 

The third method of instruction is through group study classes, 
which are very sinilar to any other classroom experience except that 
they are norm: ally conducted on the milit ry installation where the 
tudent is assigned. 

l found out since Friday t that there are 1,800 of these classes in 
ction over the world. 

About 55 percent of the students are enrolled in correspon dence 
and self-study courses; about 45 percent are in group study courses 

In addition to courses of instruction, USAFT has a testing program 
which includes both high-school level and college-level tests of general 
educational development (GED). These tests are a measurement of 
the student’s general education and development, either through high 
school or the first year of college. Most high schools throughout the 
country re ognize competition of the GED test as being roughly 
equiv: alent to high-school experience and, consequently, they are will- 
ing to grant either diplomas or certificates of equivalency to students 
who have successfully completed the test. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Is the same true for the colleges ? 

Mr. Jonwns. In the last study we made, 1 346 colleges, 88 percent of 
them would recognize part or all of it, granting from 3 hours to 18 
hours ordinarily elective credit. 

Mr. Exxiorr. So as a general proposition you can tell the soldier 
or the sailor or the airman or marine that his credits taken through 
the United States Armed Forces Institute will be in the course of 
events recognized by his high school or up through first 2 years of 
college by the college that he is likely to go to? 

Mr. Jonns. I could tell him that, but I would prefer that the high 
school or the college did the telling in this particular case, because you 
always run into the exception. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes; but as a general matter that is true; is it not? 
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Mr. Jouns. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Exzzorr. Your level of instruction and all of that for these 
kids is on a par with the high schools or colleges ? 

Mr. Jouns. We hope so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And you try to make it so? 

Mr. Jouns. Yes. As to the measurement of level or of Cope of 
achievement, we are the only educational institution in the United 
States that is accredited by every regional accrediting agency and we 
are the only one that has an accrediting agency established partic- 
ularly for it. 

In addition to this, we are the only one that is accredited course by 
course, not department by department. 

Dr. Hoorr. Are your instructors military or civilian ? 

Mr. Jouns. We have no military associated with our headquarters 
operation. A great portion of the instructors in the field are military 
men. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do your instructors in the field teach as an additional 
duty ? 

Mr. Jouns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. They are not paid for that ? 

Mr. Jouns. If they are military men they teach as an additional 
duty. They must. The only teaching assignments, of course, in full- 
time duty are in training or in the academies. If they are civilians 
they teach as a primary duty. We have about 1,200 civilians and 
about 9,000 military participating in the program. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The 1,200 civilians are teaching these groups full 
time? 

Mr. Jonns. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And they are paid a salary? 

Mr. Jonns. Civil service; yes, sir. 

In addition to the GED test, certain tests are administered in areas 
of subject matter ee to measure the student’s specific 
knowledge in a particular field. 

The Armed Forces Institute offers no credit itself, but all of its 
program, both in instruction and testing, is evaluated by the 
commission on accreditation of service experiences of the American 
Council on Education. The commission provides a handbook of rec- 
ommended evaluations for work completed by students through 
USAFI. These handbooks are available to registrars and admissions 
officers in schools throughout the country. However, the schools and 
colleges alone grant the credit. 

Approximately one-fourth of the students enrolled in USAFI are 
in courses designed for level of achievement below the eighth grade: 
about one-half are in high school or technical-vocational courses; and 
about one-fourth are in college level courses. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Suppose you have a young fellow come in and he 
takes all the courses that might be required of any high school and 
does acceptable work in those courses. Suppose he does part of them 
by correspondence, but let’s just assume a majority of them buy the 
group instruction method, either instructed by officers or instructed 
by civil-service-paid civilians. When he has finished that course do 
you not give him any sort of certificate that he has finished ? 

Mr. Jouns. We give some certificate of completion of the course 
but this certificate of itself carries no accredited evaluation. 
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He gets his diploma from his high school of residence or from his 
State of residence, depending on the regulations of that particular 
State. Of the States and Territories, the only one that does not rec- 
ognize it is the Territory of Hawaii. 

‘In addition to its own courses, USAFI contracts with 44 colleges 
and universities throughout the country which offer correspondence 
courses to students in the Armed Forces. These institutions are ac- 
credited institutions and members of the National University Exten- 
sion Association. 

I might add USAFTI itself offers 203 courses. The contracting 
colleges offer about 6,100 different courses. 

In pursuing the courses of a contracting college, the student pays 
a ous enrollment fee covering the administrative cost of enrollment 
and the price of textbooks and materials, and USAFI reimburses the 
college for the cost of lesson grading. The school provides the les- 
son service and makes its own evaluation of the student’s performance, 
and may or may not grant credit for his work, as it sees fit. 

Mr. Exxsorr. In the majority of cases I assume that the college 
grants credits, does it not? 

Mr. Jouns. The majority of them do; yes, sir. 

The present enrollment of the Armed Forces Institute is about 
one-quarter of a million. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Do you consider that to be good based on a standing 
Army, Navy, and Air Force of what? Three million? 

Mr. Jouns. Well, yes. Traditionally we run about 10 percent of 
the total complement of personnel. 

Mr. Extiorr. Was that true in World War II as well as now? 

Mr. Jonns. Yes. During World War II we got up to about 
700,000, as I understand. 

Mr. Exxiorr. But we had 15 million under arms then. 

Mr. Jouns. Yes. We find in recent months in the fluctu: ations that 
have gone on, which you are familiar with, since the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Korea, that as the retention of manpower in the Armed 
Forces becomes more stringent our program picks up. 

In other words, as they start to purge the manpower or excess 
manpower we get more enrollments. 

The annual budget is just short of $4 million. USAFI employs 

300 employees in Madison, Wis. The five oversea USAFI’s, located 
at; Heidelberg, Tokyo, Fort Clayton in the Canal Zone, Fort Shafter 
in Hawaii, and Seattle, Wash., serving the Alaskan Command, em- 
ploy about 220 instructors. 

USAFI, Madison, is responsible for the development and distribu- 
tion of the materials to all of these centers and becomes the final re- 
pository for the records of all work done by students throughout the 
world. 

Since its establishment in 1942, the Institute has been able to serve 
about 3,700,000 students. 

The recognition of the program of the Institute by both civilian 
and military educators throughout the world, as well as the services 
it has been able to perform for its students, constitutes the best en- 
dorsement of its existence that we know of. We attempt to maintain 
the highest levels of educational performance possible, and frequent 
studies and investigations have given testimony to our achievement 
in this area. 
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We must be investigated for quality of our educational program 
by a committee selected from top educators in the country at least 
twice each year. 

Operationally we strive to provide as fast and accurate service to 
our students as is humanly possible, and we attempt to provide this 
service on the most personal basis possible. 

Bearing in mind that we never meet any of our students directly, 
or rarely. We do, however, send out some 30,000 or 35,000 pieces of 
mail a week to them. 

Since we are an organization operating on appropriated funds, 
which in the long run come from the taxpayers, we constantly make 
every effort to assure that the taxpayer’s money is utilized to the very 
best of our ability, and that he receives proper return on his invest- 
ment in the improvement of the knowledge and the future of Amer- 
ican youth. 

I will be delighted to attempt to answer any questions that the 
members of the subcommittee may wish to ask. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Mr. Johns, assuming a $4 million appropriation and 
assuming that the student himself pays so many 

Mr. Jouns. The student pays $2 the first time he enrolls. If he 
ear the course he never pays the $2 again. The $2 is payable 
to the Treasurer of the United States. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Assuming that, and assuming a $4 million appropria- 
tion, has there ever been devised a compart able system of education 
that is as cheap in money cost as this ? 

Mr. Jouns. Considering the number of students that we handle, 
the amount of work that we provide for them, the amount of mate- 
rials that we provide for them, the cost of lesson grading and so 
forth, test examination, runs us about $18.30 a student. 

Mr. Exxiorr. $18.30 a student. 

Mr. Jouns. Yes, This is over a given year. You must bear in 
mind that due to the mobility of our students, the average student 
during the period of time that he is enrolled with us is moved at 
least twice for a total distance of something in excess of 4,000 miles. 
We have a very high attrition of the students who start. We measure 
according to the same formula that the National University Exten- 
sion Association measures. Twenty-two percent of our students com 
plete the course. We have a great many, however, who take the test 
who do not enroll, If we measure these in with the others it goes 
up to about 50 percent, so dollarwise it is a pretty inexpensive 
operation. 

Mr. Exriorr. About $18 per student. 

Myr. Jouns. Yes, sir. The most expensive single portion of it 
being the books themselves. In the accounting course, for instance, 
a student can enroll for a $2 fee and he gets $11.10 worth of books 
and these are 30 percent below publishers’ prices. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And that is where $9 of that $18 is right there? 

Mr. Jouns. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let’s suppose that a soldier becomes disabled during 
his service and has to leave the service. He is discharged or retired. 
Can he still take a USAFI course after he gets out ? 

Mr. Jouns. There are two systems that he can use. If he has 
started the course while he is on active duty he can continue. If he 
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is discharged as a disabled veteran he will continue either under our 
supervision or under that of the rehabilitation division of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, generally depending on the geographical loca- 
tion of the hospital. 

If he is not disabled he has 90 days to finish it. If in the best judg- 
ment of the doctors involved the rehabilitation of this veteran can 
take place more rapidly if he has a course such as we offer to. work 
on, this is provided to him on a reimbursable basis between us and 
the Veterans’ Administration, at no cost to the veteran. The Veter- 
ans’ Administration reimburses us. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. No questions. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I know you are not connected with this, but you 
may know something about it. These enlistment officers are always 
promising these young fellows all the different things they will do 
if they join and “usually they end up somewhere else. What is the 
fault there in the Army ¢ 

Mr. Jouns. I thought you were going on a little further. They 
usually promise them a high-school ‘diploma if they will join before 
they get out of high school. I was in a conference 2 weeks ago on 
this. The recruiting officer or recruiting sergeant, recruiting district, 
has a quota to meet. Under present recruiting procedures that quota 
is concerned primarily with bodies. The ability of the particular 
body that they have to fill the partic ular slot is not measured. 

As I pointed out, 25 percent of our students are below the eighth- 
grade level. You are probably aware that from July 1, 1958, until 
June 30, 1957, 1 out of every 6 men who were taken into the Armed 
Forces couldn’t perform at the fourth-grade level. They would 
probably nevertheless offer a high-school diploma to get him into the 
service. 

This is unfortunate. 

Mr. Jounson. That is all. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. No questions, thank you. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Dr. Hoole. 

Dr. Hootr. No questions. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Johns. 

I believe we have finished strictly according to our time limitation 
here. We have some other students on our list, but I am going to 
ask them to wait for a little while. It is awfully hard to run these 
hearings according to any set schedule of witnesses. 

As I say, we started with 30 and we have to finish today and the 
chairman has to have a little leeway about how he ealls these 
witnesses. 

Next I am going to call Mr. W. D. McIntyre, chairman of the 
State Coordinating Committee for Higher Education in Wisconsin, 
and I believe you are the president of the board of regents of the 
local college ? 
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STATEMENT OF W. D. McINTYRE, CHAIRMAN, COORDINATING COM- 
MITTEE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN 


Mr. McInvryre. For the 9 State colleges; 10 institutions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Extiorr. For all the State colleges? 

Mr. McIntyre. That is right. 

Mr. Extiorr. All right, sir. 

Mr. McIntyre, we have a statement from you. 

Mr. McInryre. I will stick pretty closely to it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Before you start testifying, let me say this: We have 
had some very fine statements brought to us this morning and some 
of the witnesses I noticed have skipped about in them and have not 
followed them too closely. Without objection the prepared state- 
ments in each instance where they have not been followed by the wit- 
ness will be included in the record immediately following the oral 
statement of the witness. 

With that, Mr. McIntyre, you may proceed in any manner that is 
best for you. 

Mr. McIntyre. I want in some measure to explain to you the func- 
tions of the coordinating committee as they exist in ‘the State of 
Wisconsin and in an effort to do that I will explain a little of its 
background. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. McIntyre, first, where do you live ? 

Mr. McIntyre. I live in Eau Claire, Wis. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to appear before you today 
and to make this statement about higher education in Wisconsin and 
the youth whom our colleges and universities service. 

Two years ago this fall the Wisconsin Legislature established a 
permanent State agency, now known as the Coordinating Committee 
for Higher Education in Wisconsin. This 15-member committee is 
composed of 5 members each from the governing boards of the Wis- 
consin State colleges and the University of Wisconsin, 4 members 
appointed by the Governor, and the State superintendent of public 
instruction. 

In addition to coordinating the overall educational plans of the 
State-supported institutions, this newly established State agency is 
directed to make studies of the needs for higher education in Wis- 
consin and to make reports and recommendations to the Governor and 
legislature which are based upon these studies. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If I may interrupt you there, Mr. McIntyre, have you 
completed any of those studies to date ? 

Mr. McIntyre. Yes; several of those studies have been completed. 
Dr. Little talked about some of them. Most of them are in the 
process and the final aspect has not been concluded, because all of the 
studies one after another have a tendency to tie together. Certain 
studies have been completed, such as enrollment figures, and fore- 
casts for enrollments. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How many does your coordinating committee have 
under way at the present time, do you recall ? 

Mr. McInryre. I couldn’t tell you. ‘There must be a dozen or more 
studies of various aspects of higher education. Our function is to 
try to coordinate all aspects of higher education and make recom- 
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mendations to the legislature because some aspects of higher educa- 
tion are not in the university or the State college system. 

It might be in vocational schools or junior colleges of one sort or 
another. 

Mr. Extxiorr. How often do you report, Mr. McIntyre? 

Mr. McIntyre. We have been reporting to the legislature once a 
year. It has only been in existence 2 years. We have made one re- 
port and we have to have another report by this coming spring. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I am asking you this question because I am not famil- 
iar with this situation. 

Mr. McIntyre. It isa little unusual situation. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It is unusual and I wanted to take the time to be able 
to inquire of you about it. Is the coordinating committee being used 
by any other State - this time that you know ‘of? 

Mr. McIntyre. I don’t think any other States have exactly the 
same concept that we have. The coordinating committee in the State 
of Wisconsin, if you are interested in the background of it, came as 
a compromise measure, because year after year there were always 
bills introduced in the legislature for 1 board or some other type of 
management than we had, which consisted primarily of 2 boards, that 
is, the State colleges and the universities system, and there was a con- 
stant battle about it. 

Two years ago this fall this bill was passed which was strictly : 
compromise involving 5 members, 4 of whom were elected by their 
own board, from the university board of regents and the State col- 
lege board of regents. 

The president of each board of regents was automatically a member 
of the board and then four public members were appointed by the 
Governor and the superintendent of public instruction. 

The presidents of the two boards alternated as chairmen of the 
Coordinating Committee for Higher Education. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is this coordinating committee a full-time job with 
the membership ? 

Mr. McInryre. No. It is purely a lay committee. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Does it have a paid officer ? 

Mr. McIntyre. There is no compensation. We have a staff. We 
have 2 representatives from the university and 2 representatives of 
the State college system. Dr. Little is one of the members of the 
staff, Vice President Baldwin of the university, President Klienpell 
in River Falls, and a Mr. Hill from the State college system, and they 
have their own staff of stenographers and the system of committees 
is worked out whereby these studies are going on mostly by the educa- 
tors in the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Where do you get the money to finance the studies? 

Mr. McIntyre. The studies are being financed by their respective 
boards, which of course is tax money. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In other words, if a particular college undertakes a 
particular study 
Mr. McIntyre. The particular college doesn’t undertake the si dy. 
It is all coordinated through the committee. They participate in the 

study. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It might be assigned by you to a particular college? 

Mr. McInryre. That is correct. 
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Mr. Ex.iorr. In that event the part of it that the college does 
would be financed by that college ? 

Mr. McIntyre. That college. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed. 

Mr. McIntyre. Since its formation in January 1956, the committee 
through its research staff has instituted a series of studies of the 
opportunities for education beyond high school which are available 
to Wisconsin youth, the accessibility of ‘these educational programs to 
all Wisconsin youth, the extent to which Wisconsin youth are taking 
advantage of their oportunities, and possible barriers to the advance d 
education of promising youth. Some of these studies have been com- 
pleted ; others are still in progress. 

Dr. Little has given you information on some of them. 

On behalf of the coordinating committee, I wish first to restate an 
old American belief—that every citizen should have the opportunity 
to attain the education and the training which will enable him both 
to enjoy a satisfying personal life, and to render his fullest possible 
service to the world in which he lives. The startling events in the 
world of space this fall dramatize anew the rapidity of advances in 
scientific and technological knowledge and strongly suggest that the 
simple belief in the fullest education and training of America’s able 
and ambitious youth has now become a national imperative. The 
security and welfare of the Nation now dictate that none of our highly 
promising youth falls short of his potentialities in knowledge, skill, 
and wisdom. It is important, therefore, that our educational pro- 
grams at all levels be strong, that programs of education beyond 
high school be reasonably accessible to all youth, and that, wherever 
possible, barriers to advanced educational attainment be removed. 

Mr. Exviorr. Let me interrupt again, Mr. McIntyre. In working 
in this field has your committee cooperated with the President’s com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School ¢ 

Mr. McIntyre. Yes, they have. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Has any member of your committee served as a mem- 
ber of that Committee / 

Mr. McInryre. I couldn’t tell you that. If they haven't other in- 
stitutions have. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. What I am trying to get at is the President’s com- 
mittee has had the benefit. of such knowledge as your coordinating 
committee in this field of education beyond the high school has been 
able to furnish them with. I mean you have had good working 
relations ? 

Mr. McInryre. Oh, yes. I think you can say that there has been 
excellent cooperation between the two. 

It is too early in our studies of Wisconsin’s situation in higher educa 
tion to state conclusive facts or final decisions about the kind of a 
program or programs which shall bring the fullest measure of oppor- 
tunity for higher education to all of Wisconsin’s deserving youth. 

nae few observations can be made: 

Wisconsin has a wide variety of educational programs beyond 
high school which are distributed widely throughout the State. Since 
am: yor deterrent to a student’s continuing his schooling beyond high 
school is the cost of living away from home, early consideration will 
be given to plans which will bring suitable educational opportunities 
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within commuting distance of all Wisconsin youth. The need to pro- 
vide scholarships might then be reduced to those who required spe- 
cialized programs available only in a distant community. 

Mr. Extiorr. Does that mean that you are giving consideration to 
having more community-type colleges, junior ¢ olleges and that sort of 
thing ¢ 

Mr. McInryre. I think it was pointed out earlier today that we are 
rather fortunate in Wisconsin. We have nine of these institutions 
such as exist in Eau Claire seattered throughout the State and they 
form a nucleus. It has been definitely established that the people 
living near a college will attend it much more readily than those that 
have to go a long distance becaue of the cost. Your cost in going to 
college goes far beyond merely the tuition. You have to eat, feed, 
and clothe yourself. I think we are rather fortunate in Wisconsin in 
having that situation. 

Mr. Exxuiorr. Would you think that any additions to your system 
would be at the junior college level or 4-year college? 

Mr. McInryre. The studies I think probably would wind up being 
acombination. I couldn’t hazard a guess. 

Mr. Exxtorr. I have sort of had the feeling in the past few years 
that we are going to have to have many, many more community col- 
leges than we have now all across the country in order to meet this 
need, 

Mr. McInryre. I noticed Mr. Nicholson was asking about the fall- 
off in juniors and seniors in the State colleges. The State colleges 
have performed a junior college function over the years in the uncer- 
eraduate work at the junior college level before the student wants to 
specialize and especially in these colleges which deal primarily in 
teacher education. They can get the groundwork and the junior- 
college aspect of it in one of these colleges and then move on to spe- 
cialized work in a university or larger institution. 

The Wisconsin Legislature has recently provided for the establish- 
ment of a State scholarship committee which is authorized to receive 
funds (appropriations or private contributions) for the purpose of 

“proy iding scholarships on a statewide basis and seeking out talented 
students who can best benefit from such scholarships.” ‘This commit- 
tee is directed to study the problems and practices for granting 
scholarships in this State and report its findings and recommendations 
to the legislature. ‘This committee will be established soon. It has 
as yet no funds. If Congress, in its wisdom, should determine upon 
a Federal scholarship program, this State scholarship comiittee 
might become the agency in Wisconsin through which the Federal 
program could be administered. 

There is great need to be sure that all deserving and qualified 
youth have an educational chance. The need is just as great that the 
education available to them in the college of their choice be kept ata 
high quality level. Whether the college he attends is privately sup- 
ported or publicly supported, the student does not pay in fees and 
tuition the full cost of this instruction. Programs of financial assist- 
ance to students which do not at the same time provide additional 
support to the institution of its increased workload are likely to result 
in deterioration in quality of instruction, and so to defeat a worthy 
purpose. 


98049—58—pt. 1 14 
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4, Our studies tell us that a very great majority of Wisconsin youth 
who have been outstanding in high-school achievement are continuing 
their education beyond high school. Approximately 90 percent of 
the Wisconsin boys who ranked in the top one-tenth of their high- 
school graduating classes last spring indicated that they are planning 
to continue their education this year. About 78 percent of the girls 
who ranked in the top one-tenth also reported intentions to continue 
their schooling this year. These are the students who usually receive 
amen from the scholarship funds of our colleges and universities. 

There is an important minority of ambitious, deserving, and 
enaiiied Wisconsin youth who should be identified, encouraged, and 
assisted to continue their education to advanced levels. The need is 
sometimes as much for personal attention, interest, and encouragement 
as for financial assistance. 

Mr. Exntorr. Mr. McIntyre, that brings up a problem that I want 
to get your advice on. How on earth are we going to get what you have 
described here as personal attention, interest, and encouragement to 
these bright young folks who need it, in cases, we will say, where there 
are no parents and, in the second place, in cases where the parents 
just for one reason or another don’t care and have no interest / 

How are we going to get to the churches?) We can touch some of 
them through their churches, perhaps. We can touch lots of them 
through their schools, but how are we going to keep alive the fire of 
that interest where there is real ability! 1 see sometimes ability of 
just staggering proportions that has no motivation at all, apparently. 

Mr. McInryre. I think you see that every day. I am sure it isa 
tremendous problem to do that, but it is going to require, as you sug- 
gested, the work of the churches and the se hools t hemselves, and, also, 
interested individuals are going to have to try to encourage the bright 
boy that they want. You have a certain group of bright youngsters 
that don’t go to college because they don’t think they fit into the college 
atmosphere. That sounds a little ridiculous in this day and age, but it 
exists. 

Mr. Extiorr. Do you have any studies underway in that field? 
Does your coordinating committee ? 

Mr. McInryre. In what happens to them? 

Mr. Exxiorr. No. In keeping alive this interest. 

Mr. McIntyre. No; I don’t think we have. That will, of course, 
be included in some of the studies that we are making at the present 
time, this very question. 

Mr. Exxitorr. You have been very kind to let me interrupt you, but 
I am one of these people who learns best if I talk about a subject when 
itis before me. It is hard for me to come back to it. 

Mr. McIwnryre. I am equally as much interested as you are, Mr. 
Elliott. 

In 1955-56, Wisconsin’s colleges and universities awarded 4,670 
scholarships having a total value of $1 097,6 58. The average value of 
these scholarships was approximately $235. This amount covers from 
15 to 20 percent of the estimated average cost of attending college. 
These scholarships do not include the awards which students receive 
from individuals, organizations, or firms other than their college or 
university. 

These scholarships are not all awarded upon the basis of need. 
Many of them are honor scholarships which have resulted solely from 
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meritorious high-school achievement, and the monetary value is small. 

It isa reasonable guess that, if each year this $1 million could be 
used to assist the 1 000 Wisconsin youth best qualified for advanced 
education who could not attend college without such financial assist- 
ance, there would be few deserving young people in Wisconsin who 
would not be attending college. It seems that that thousand dollars 
keeps cropping up during the : day as you have been going along. 

This is not to criticize the scholarship programs of the colleges and 
universities, nor to suggest that the present scholarship holders are not 
deserving. I mean only to describe the probable dimensions of the 
need for ] programs of financial assistance to students in Wisconsin. 

7. In addition to scholarships, Wisconsin’s colleges and universities 
in 1955-56 provided almost a quarter of a million dollars in loans to 
students, and almost $3 million in return for part-time services of stu- 
dents who are attending college. On the average, students in Wiscon- 
sin earn a considerable share of their college expenses, either in sum- 
mer or while attending college. In my opinion, it is wise for pro- 
grams of financial assistance to require, as a normal policy, that stu- 
dents and their parents provide a reasonable share of the cost of their 
going to college. 

In summary, the coordinating committee for higher education in 
Wisconsin, w ith the cooperation of Wisconsin’s « ‘olleges and universi- 
ties, is engaged in a thoroughgoing study of the needs of Wisc onsin 
youth and their opportunities for higher education. The purpose is to 
provide for the fullest development of the educational potential of 
Wisconsin’s youth by effective, efficient, and economical use of the 
State’s facilities for higher education, public and private. The goal 
is to make higher education accessible to more youth, to eliminate or 
reduce barriers to advanced schooling, and to assure a high-quality 
educational program, whatever the student’s educational “objective. 
This goal, we believe, is attainable within the resources of the State of 
Wisconsin and its institutions of higher education. 

If, in its wisdom, Congress should determine, however, that it is in 
the national interest to provide financial assistance to students in the 
form of scholarships, loans, or work-study programs, Wisconsin will 
have the State program which I have described to assist in this im- 
portant endeavor. 

Thank you very much for the privilege of presenting these view- 
points to your committee. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. McIntyre, [ gather from your statement that you 
feel that in any kind of a scholarship program we should retain all 
the motivation possible for the student himself to raise as much of Pe 
money as he can and for his parents to raise as much of the money a 
they can, and I will say to you, so far as I am concerned, my idea is 
that we should retain every single bit of initiative on the part of the 
students and on the part of ‘their parents as is possible. 

However, I am thinking of this situation: The very large increase 
in college students. In 1955, 3 million people were in college, and the 
1960 estimate is 314 million, and the 1970 estimate is 5 million. 

It seems to me that, if we are to provide the best opportunity that 
our Nation can afford for its bright boys and girls, we are going to 
have some expansion in this field. If that is a true premise, then 
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would you recommend a loan program as having advantages superior 
to a grant program / 

Mr. McIinryre. I would prefer a loan program. I am inclined to 
agree with Congressman Reuss that. it would have to be a rather broad 
loan program. I think it should be at a low rate of interest, but there 
should be something in there that tends to aid the stability and re- 
sponsibility of the individal. After all, we are dealing with indi- 
viduals in this country, and I think individual responsibility is a 
good thing, and we certainly can’t do anything that is going to 
destroy it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What is your impression of a work scholarship / 

Mr. McInvryre. Of course, that has always been going on since even 
before the time I attended college. There was always some work 
available. The way it exists at the present time, it isn’t very signifi- 
cant. However, 1 do think it keeps a good many youngsters in 
college. 

Mr. Exuuiorr. Do you think colleges ought to expand their pro- 
grams in that field by really trying to coordinate the advantages that 
are available for work on the outside with their own programs / 

Mr. McIntyre. I don’t know of any college that doesn’t do that. 
The institution here in Eau Claire, for example, endeavors to place 
anyone looking for a job throughout the community. You are a 
little more fortunate in a town of this size than you are in a smaller 
town like Menomonie, because there are more opportunities in a city 
the size of Eau Claire than there is in Menomonie. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Do you think that colleges ever should put in certain 
types of factories in order to provide work for their students / 

Mr. McIntyre. Well, a certain type of college might do that, 
the type where you are on the job part time, and considering the 
technical aspect of the college otherwise. 

Mr. Extiorr. Some colleges, like the Berry schools over in Rome, 
Ga., and the Berea College down in Kentucky, have done that. 

Mr. McInryre. And have been quite successful. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Yes. I am wondering if a modification of that plan 
might not fit many community colleges. I am wondering whether or 
not you think it would be practical to try to do that. 

Mr. McInryre. I think it would be practical. I think a great 
deal more could be explored in that direction. If it was a well- 
balanced program, it probably would work out very well. 

Mr. Exasorr. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. If the college was carrying on something that the 
local interests in the community were carrying on, then you would 
have trouble, wouldn’t you ? 

Mr. MoInryre. I think it would have to be in conjunction with 
the industry itself. 

Mr. Jounson. In the community ? 

Mr. McIntyre. Yes, similar to the manner in which you train 
secondary teachers in these institutions now. You send them into 
high schools and train them. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Might it be practical for a college to go out and 
persuade an industry to put a Ge anch on the campus and to operate it 
in conjunction with the college’s effort to provide work? 

Mr. McInrvre. I don’t know whether it would or not. It might 
have possibilities. 
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Mr. Exsaorr. We have had some attempts that I am familiar with 
where that has been tried, but so far there seems to be lots of, shall 
we say, bugs in that system. It hasn’t worked out too good in many 
places where it has been tried. I talked to one industrialist who had 
placed such an operation on a campus and he told me that the con- 
stant turnover of his employees, and therefore the constant traming 
program that he had to engage in, was insuperable so far as en: abling 
him to compete with other factories in his field that selected their 
labor and kept them trained for long periods of time. 

He said he had to stop that thing after trying it out thoroughly 
2 or 3 years, but I have always wondered whether or not there might 
be some way to perhaps perfec t such a system by arranging to keep 
older employees in key positions and put the students in certain 
classifications where they could be used. 

Mr. McInryre. I wouldn’t be qualified to answer that. I have 
never actually run into such an instance. I have read about that, but 
I have never run into the situation personally. 

Mr. Ex.aorr. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicuotson. I am all through. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. I want to commend you on your fine analysis and state- 
ment, Mr. McIntyre, and I have just one question. I note and agree 
with your statement on the first page of your remarks that the fullest 
educational opportunity for America’s able and ambitious youth has 
now become a nz stional imperative, and I note also your general ayree- 
ment with the findings of Dr. Little that the dimensions of this scholar- 
ship thing in Wisconsin seem to be in the general neighborhood of 
I, 000 scholarships and $1 million a year. You end up saying that 

“This goal, we believe, is attainable within the resources of the State 
of Wisconsin,” and then you go on to say, if, however, in its wisdom 
Congress should determine that it wants to do something, that would 
help, too. 

I want to direct my question, however, to this point of who should 
do it, and we will assume that there is a need, which seems to be 
abundantly demonstrated here this morning, and that it is a national 
nee al. 

If Wisconsin finds the $1 million to meet this need, as opposed to 
the National Government finding it, if Wisconsin embarks upon such 
a program, and yet, let us say, 45 of the other States for one reason 
or another don’t do as good a job as Wisconsin is doing, doesn’t this 
place Wisconsin at a competitive disadvantage industrially with other 
States / 

Mr. McInryre. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. Reuss. May not other States put ads in the national magazines 
saying “Look, our tax bill is $1 million less than the ut of Wisconsin. 
Hence, Mr. Industrialist, locate in the State of U topia. 

Mr. McInryre. Surely. Of course that has been going on for 
years. Everybody has been forced into the grants- for-aid because . 
you don’t take them some ‘body else is going to grab them anyway, 
you might as well get in the grab-bag. 

Mr. Revss. Isn’t the question whether there is a national interest 
in a particular program / 

Mr. McInryrr. Yes, sir. If you are going to have 45 States that 
are going to do it Wisconsin might as well get on the bandwagon. 
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Mr. Reuss. You think there is a national interest here in a scholar- 
ship program ? 

Mr. McInryre. I certainly do. 

Mr. Reuss. Would it offend you, philosophically speaking, if the 
National Government assumed some part of the obligation ? 

Mr. Mcintyre. Not a bit. It wouldn’t offend me a particle. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Hort. Dr. McIntyre, most of the institutions of higher learn- 
ing in America have subsidized athletic programs. I am sure that 
may be true in Wisconsin. In such cases, as I understand it, the 
coaching authorities or the institutions make it their business to go 
out and recruit the very best possible football players that they can 
get and pay them for their services. So far as I know, they are not 
loans. The *y are outright, direct grants. 

Would you not, sir, want to accord the same measure of generos ity 
toward the best brains we have as we have to the best brawn we have? 

Mr. McIntyre. Yes, I ioe I would agree with that. When you 
get up to the university level you are right about the athletes being 
subsidized and I suppose it is true, however, that a great many br ight 
people are being subsidized, too. I agree that we should seek them 
out and endeavor to interest. them in college education and help them 
wherever possible to attain that goal. 

Dr. Hoorr. Wouldn't it be a wonderful thing if every college in 
America would take an equal interest in the valedictorian of the class 
to see that he or she got a good college education as they do most al- 
ways in the star athletes of -o country / 

Mr. McIntyre. Oh, yes. I agree with you on that. 

Mr. Exxrorr. You have made a step in that direction, haven’t you? 
You offer without strings a small scholarship to the veledictorian. 

Mr. McIntyre. Yes, and the salutatorian. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is it available to the salutatorian, too ? 

Mr. McIntyre. Yes, and anyone in need, of the upper 50 percent, 
recommended by their high-school principal. It is very insignificant, 
however. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It is a small scholarship. It is $104, I believe some- 
body said. 

I want to thank you, Mr. McIntyre. 

The committee will adjourn for lunch until 2 o’clock. We will 
come back at 2 o’clock and we will go right on through and in order 
to hear everybody, if it is necessary that we sts iy here tonight, we will 
do that because I feel that my word is out that I would hear 30) people. 

To date we have had about 10 or 12 and so we have 18 or so more 
to hear and if you will come back this afternoon we will hear you. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m. the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We have 16 witnesses on our list and they have my word that I will 
hear them, but I must implore such cooperation as we may have to 
that end because I think it would be very nice if we could finish by 6 
or 7 o’clock. 
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Our first witness this afternoon is Mr. Gordon Borchardt. 
Will you come around, Mr. Borchardt. You are the assistant to the 
president of the Spencerian College of Milwaukee, is that right? 


STATEMENT OF GORDON C. BORCHARDT, ASSISTANT TO THE 
PRESIDENT, SPENCERIAN COLLEGE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. Borcnarpr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We have a statement from you here and you may /pro- 
ceed in any manner that you may desire. 

Mr. Borcnarpr. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee : 
It is proposed that educational opportunities for American youth be 
broadened through the introduction of some form of Federal-State 
student-aid program. 

There is the danger that discussion may be limited by some to 
accredited colleges and universities, Broadened opportunity for col- 
legiate education is a worthy goal, but it is not enough. Such limi- 
tation bypasses that 50 percent of high-school oraduates who lack 
specific aptitude for college work and, in part, “that 50 percent of 
college freshmen who never complete their college programs for 
reasons other than financial. To many of the latter, college either 
delays or does not provide employment or careers they want. In 
recognition of this lack, I here present the case of educ ational agen- 
cies other than college or university, with programs also designed for 
the high-school graduate. We gre specialized institutions witn spe- 
cific objectives. “We too equip youth for useful, productive lives as 
citizens of a Christian and free economy. 

It is an indictment of education that we have not as yet provided 
the means to unify our educational efforts so that the widest usage is 
made of all of our educational facilities. The United States Office of 
Education itself provides no such leadership toward unification. The 
departments of education of most States devote their energies pri- 
marily to publicly supported schools. Nor does education itself pro- 
vide any such central agency. Each division has its own organization 
to supervise its own operation and primarily seeks its own growth 
and success, even at the expense of other branches of education. 

Competition, and not cooperation, has been the practice of the past. 
American youth and the taxpayer have been the losers. We witness 
the great concentration of students on campuses of State-supported 
colleges and universities. These are truly great educational centers, 
but they draw from 50 to 100 percent of the cost of education per 
student from the taxpayer. Meanwhile, church-related colleges and 
post-high school specialized institutions, with only partially used 
capacities, could have provided comparable educational training in 
many areas at materially lower per-student cost. 

This growth has not just happened. It has had and it still does 
have vigorous promotion. Individualized attention, of course, gets 
less and less as densities of enrollments get more and more. Yet 
these State- ‘supported institutions continue to strive to expand—and 
do expand in size and diversity by grants and scholarship aid geared 
not to the student who otherwise would have been denied an educa- 
tion, but based on grades, and athletic prowess or other mark of 
distinction or capacity. Such assistance thus goes to many who could 
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and would have, of their own desire and volition, provided for their 
own education. 

All non-tax-supported institutions have suffered from this compe- 
tition against private effort. Maintaining plants in which no tax 
dollars have ever been invested, and often without even relief from 
taxation, they are forced into more and more costly solicitation for 
students to maintain levels at which sound educational service can 
be provided. The result is to weaken all save tax-supported institu- 
tions and to frustrate efforts to fully employ all existing agencies of 
education. It is of course a two-way street on which every division 
should take responsibility, with mutual cooperation, supervision, and 
encouragement of every avenue of education. 

What actually is the student’s will toward additional education ? 
Are we dealing with people who want more education and just can’t 
get it, or with a lethargy which someone else picking up the check will 
not much change? 

How many more students are motivated to undertake further study 
by grants and scholarships and absorbed charges than would have 
found their opportunity, if entirely upon their own resources? 

With Public Law 346 there was much concern at the low percentage 
that took advantage of benefits provided. Moreover, the veterans 
were paid not just tuition, but for books, supplies, and subsistence as 
well. It was felt that, in many instances, the subsistence checks were 
more the end sought than was the education that came along with 
them. This experience provides no answer as to what inroad such 
a subsidy made or would make on those with no basic urge toward 
better training and education. 

In this “new look” at educational opportunities, the liberal arts and 
general education should not be neglected. Nor can we neglect the 
utilitarian values of specialized education. How do they open wider 
the door to better living and better opportunity to shape a a career ! 
We are prone to think primarily of the engineer, the scientist, the 
doctor, the nurse, and the teac her. True, they are critically needed. 
Here is another career field that is equally critical and important but 
seldom so determinedly advertised. It encompasses the offices and 
directive agencies of all American industry, government, business, 
and even education itself. In this field are found the clerk, the typist, 
the secretary, the sub- and semiexecutive, the accountant and the 
auditor, the executive, and the administrator. 

We would be in distress indeed if suddenly we had no nurses, no 
teachers, no engineers. It would likewise be a disaster to wreck our 
whole economy “did we not have adequately trained office personnel— 
those who perform the essential supporting work which all avenues 
of American life must utilize. 

The business world is a critical area of need, and a career in business 
offers rich reward to the adequately prepared. Our economy is run 
by top men and women who have made their way upward from an 
initial and essential education in the processes and science of business. 
No other field for a career is so broad nor offers a more reliable hope 
for a sound and respected future to the thoroughly trained than this. 

The private business school is not a recent developme nt in Ameri- 
can education. It owes its origin to personal initiative and individual 
enterprise. Long before our farflung modern public school system 
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took form, there were private business schools in which young men 
learned the principles of bookkeeping and the practices of business. 
As conditions in the American scene changed, the business school 
changed with them. The course which it offered were expanded in 
length and scope, so that now business schools are post-high-school 
education institutions with courses ranging in length from one semes- 
ter to those that grant standard 4-year college degrees. 

From the very beginning of their history right down to tod: ay busi- 
ness schools have been independently operated. They are an expres- 
sion of personal initiative in the field of education. Because they are 
independently operated, they can quickly adjust themselves to ¢ -hang- 
ing conditions. They adhere to one specific phase of educ ation— 
training young people for office work. Just as the ranks of lawyers 
and doctors are continu: ully recruited from the law and medical 
schools, so the ranks of office workers are continually augmented by 
graduates of business schools. 

How anee a part have these private schools played in the educa- 
tion of the Nation’s youth? Immediately following World War II, 
in the trade, technical, home study, and private business schools, 
214 million students were being regularly enrolled. The private 
business schools alone provided training for office positions and 
professions to 750,000 students annually. 

I should like to state for the record that the prevailing attitude 
of the overwhelming majority of private busines schools today is 
complete and wholehearted cooperation with all other aspects of 
education. The business school has won its place because of the serv- 
ice which it has rendered to young people and to business. The dy- 
namic institutions of our democratic society have survived because 
they have rendered a service. Private business schools are a part of 
the American scene today because men and women in America are 
persuaded of the value of business schools as educational institutions. 
They have sent their children by the hundreds of thousands to 
secure, in private business schools, a specific kind of training—train- 
ing which has enabled generations of young people to become self- 
supporting units in our economic society. 

Mr. Exusorr. Mr. Borchardt, let me ask you a question there. Are 
practically all business schools such as you described private schools? 

Mr. Borcuarpr. Practice ally all, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How do you account for that being true? Why 
have the public educational agencies not entered that field ? 

Mr. Borcuarpr. I believe they have entered the field. In many 
areas, shall we say, they are in direct competition with the private 
business schools. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I thought that practically all schools like yours were 
privately owned. 

Mr. Borcnarpr. They are privately owned, but there are many 
post-high-school, business-level schools in junior colleges, vocational 
schools, and other types of institutions. 

Mr. Exizorr. About what does it cost for a student to do a year’s 
work with you? 

Mr. Borcuarpr. This varies, Tuition at the present time, I think, 
would be about $450 for a year’s program. 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is tuition alone ? 
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Mr. Borcuarpt. Yes. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. We got the general impression this morning that 
other types of education in this area cost in the neighborhood of 
$1,200 a year. 

Mr. Borcuarpr. This is just for tuition, sir. In Wisconsin, I made 
a survey some time ago, and tuition in the various private colleges 
in the State range all the way from $150 a year up to $675 a year in 
the private colleges of our State. 

Mr. Extiorr. What is the average length of course that your Spen- 
cerian College gives? 

Mr. Borcuarptr. The majority of our students are taking a 4-year 
business-administration program. 

Mr. Extiorr. They stay with you 4 years? 

Mr. Borcuarpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Do some come to you after they graduate from 
high school ? 

Mr. Borcuarpr. All of our people are high-school graduates. 

Mr. Exuiorr. They teach a business course in all the high schools, 
don’t they ? 

Mr. Borcwarpr. Yes. 

Mr. Extiorr. So, yours is 4 years on top of the 4 years that they 
put in in high school? 

Mr. Borcuarpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you grant a degree when the 4 years have been 
completed ? 

Mr. Borcuarpt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. A degree in business administration ? 

Mr. Borcwarpr. Yes, sir. 

The continuation of service of the private business school is in- 
extricably interwoven with the interests of the elementary and the 
secondary schools of America. It builds its highly specialized train- 
ing on the foundation which is laid by the “public and parochial 
schools. Its fundamental purpose is to serve, along with all other 
type of education, in the public interest. 

The Wisconsin Business School Association, a 4-school organi- 
zation which has rendered a grand total of 304 years of service to the 
youth of our area, would like me to make the following statements 
on its behalf regarding a Federal-State scholarshhip and/or loan 
program. 

In recognition of the fact that surveys show that the principal cause 
of student dropouts after the first year of post-high-school education 
is financial, we would like to go on record as favori ing some form of 
Federal-State aid to the individual student. We are opposed to out- 
right Federal or State grants. 

We believe a loan bill should be enacted which would permit any- 
one who had a high-school education or its equivalent the right to 
borrow up to a certain, agreed-upon sum of money. The applicant 
should be required to show. need, and have the desire to get vocational, 
technical, academic, or professional education beyond the high- 
school level. We are not prepared to offer suggestions as to how it 
should be repaid or what interest charge, if any, should be made. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you think that this program should be available 
for every high-school graduate ? 
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Mr. Borcuarpr. Yes, sir. If a Federal-aid program in the form 
of a loan bill is enacted, we feel it should be administered through the 
various States. The borrower should be given free choice of insti- 
tution in which it will be used, with the provision that the institu- 
tion must have been approved by an appropriate State agency. Such 
a loan program should allow the recipient free choice of field of study 
and not be restricted to certain fields. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You don’t feel, for instance, at this time, that the 
program should be limited to the training of needed physicists, engi- 
neers, and technicians of that nature? 

Mr. Borcuarpr. No; I do not, sir. Such a Federal-aid program 
should be established on a long-term basis. ‘The Wisconsin Business 
Schools Association sums up its stand in favor of a loan bill, rather 
than outright grants, by using a statement attributed to Abraham 
Lincoln: 

You cannot help men permanently by doing for them what they could and 
should do for themselves. 

Mr. Exxtiorr. How many schools belong to your Association of 
Wisconsin Business Schools ? 

Mr. Borcuarpt. We have 4 schools, sir, with a total enrollment 
of about 1,000. 

Mr. Exxiorr. There must be many other schools that teach busi- 
ness-type training, or at least secretarial-type training, in Wisconsin, 
are there not? 

Mr. Borcuarpt. There is only one other. 

Mr. Exx1torr. Mr. Nicholson ¢ 

Mr. Nicnotson. No questions. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mr. Derrickson ? 

Mr. Derrickson. No; I don’t have any questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Borchardt, we thank you very much for your 
testimony. It has been most helpful, and we appreciate it. 

Our next witness is Mr. Donald A. Deutsch. Is Mr. Deutsch 
here? 

Mr. Deutsch is not here. We will set this statement aside for a bit 
and give Mr. Deutsch an opportunity to be heard if he comes in later. 

Next we have Dr. Ralph F. Berdie, who is from the office of the 
dean of students, student counseling bureau, of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Berdie, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH F. BERDIE, OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF 
STUDENTS, STUDENT COUNSELING BUREAU, UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


Mr. Berpre. What I would like to do is, briefly as I can, highlight 
my statement. It is a little long to read. 

Mr. Extiorr. Then include your full statement for the record? 

Mr. Bervre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Berpie. I want, first, to express my appreciation for being 
allowed to appear before you. This whole problem of scholarships 
has been of interest to me for several years. For the past 15 years, 
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one of my main responsibilities has been to increase the number of 
competent Minnesota high-school graduates who attend college, and 
1 have been involved in many research projects at the University of 
Minnesota and in the State of Minnesota on this problem. 

Mr. Exusiorr. I am very much interested in what you have been 
doing to encourage these br — students to attend college. I am in- 
terested in the mechanics of t right now, because many States, I 
think, do very little. 

Mr. Berpie. We assume, first of all, that the bright students have 
to be identified early, so the university, in cooperation with other 
educational organizations in the State, has engaged for the past 20 
or 30 years in what we call a statewide testing program where a cen- 
tral testing service is provided to all of the schools in the State and 
we test, for instance, about 70 percent of all the 9th-grade students in 
the State and about 99 percent of all the 11th-grade students, and the 
information from these tests is reported back to the schools and to 
the colleges so the colleges can use this material to help find students 
who should be recruited or encouraged. The high schools are en- 
couraged to counsel students and provide guidance to them that will 
make them more likely to attend college. That is the main program 
that we have. 

Mr. Exniorr. Let me ask you about your tests a little bit more. 

Have the tests been i mansy® ing a good deal in recent years? Don’t 
you think that you can get a better picture of the inherent and ac- 
quired abilities of a student now than was true, say, 20 years ago, or 
25 years ago! 

Mr. Berpre. I think that is very true, whereas several years ago 
about the only kind of ability we could measure adequately was 
strictly verbal, the kind of ability that it takes to get through the 
traditional academic course, and it was a relatively long and expensive 
procedure to measure this. 

Mr. Exniorr. Did we learn anything from the AGCT, the test in 
World War IT? 

Mr. Berpie. That is right. I think the whole testing program of 
the Armed Forces during the war and particularly since the war has 
done more to help us in this respect than any other single thing that 
has happened in this country. 

Mr. Extiorr. It has been a vast reservoir of research recommen- 
dations and experimental results that is available, is it not, to all 
the colleges? 

Mr. Berpie. That is right. It is distributed very effectively by the 
various national departments. 

One other thing I think we should mention is the effect of the 
United States Employment Office. The general aptitude test batte : y 
that they have developed is considered, T think, by most people the 
best single set of tests that we have in this country and is used ver y 
effectively by many schools and in many State employment offices. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You are talking about not a general intelligence test 
so much as an aptitude test, or are the two about the same? I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Berpre. What we used to call general intelligence is really 
one kind of aptitude, but we are concerned now not “only with the 
ability of a student to pass courses in history and English, and so on, 
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but such things as the ability to do mechanical drawing, or drafting, 
the ability to look at a meaaltine and understand how it operates, to 
take it apart and put it together. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Once you find through these 9th grade tests and 
through these 11th grade tests that a particular boy has a particular 
aptitude and the requisite intelligence, does he often follow out the 
field in which his aptitude seems to lie? 

Do you have any figures in Minnesota on that? 

Suppose that the tests show that I have a high degree of mechanical 
ability. When I get to college what do I do? Study law or some- 
thing else, or is there much correlation between the innate abilities 
as you are able to measure them and what the student actually does? 

Mr. Berpie. We have no evidence from Minnesota, but we have 
some comparable evidence from the Air Force testing program in 
1942 where about fifteen or twenty thousand men in the Air Force 
were tested with the Air Force battery of tests. Last year Dr. Thorn- 
dyke at Columbia University followed up these men and found out 
what they were doing and he found that those men who had certain 
kinds of abilities ended up by being in related or relevant jobs. So 
there is a general tendency for people to follow the occupation in 
which their ability tends to lie. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Of course that is a field in which good counseling 
and guidance is very important. 

Mr. Brrpre. We assumed that the student and the teacher and the 
pees particularly have to know what the person’s abilities were 

before they can sit down and to any reasonable thinking about it. 
Most of our work actually is done with teachers and high-sc chool coun- 
selors. We provide them the information from the testing program 
and then work with these people in the schools to help them use the 
information effectively. 

Mr. Ex.torr. Do you call a boy in through this counseling and guid- 
ance program and say your abilities according to these tests seem to 
lie in a particular field. Do you give him that much information ? 

Mr. Bervre. We do it a little more indirectly. I think you know 
if you take a 15- or 17-year-old boy and tell him this is the way he 
looks and what he ought to do he will do the opposite thing, most 

likely. In general we try to make sure that he has an understanding 
of what his strong points are and what this means, and then once he 
has this information our assumption is that most of the time, he will 
make a good decision, and I am quite sure this is correct. 

Mr. Extiorr. Of course it is more likely by the time he gets to 
college that he will begin to think really seriously about where his 
abilities lie. 

Mr. Berpre. This is one of the things I would like to bring out here 
in reference toa scholarship program. Most of the decisions to attend 
college are made quite long before the 12th grade, before the last year 
in high school. We find, for instance, when we talk to 9th and 10th 
grade students in high se hool about what their plans are a great many 
of them will say “I am going to college,” or “I am not going ‘to college.” 

Then we will try to find out why they made this plan. “We will sa y 
“When did you decide to go to college ?” 

“I don’t know when I decided. It has always been understood that 
I would do this.” It is very seldom that we "find 17- or 18-year-olds, 
boy or girl, who will say, “I made this plan last year.” 
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I think the implication here is that if any kind of a scholarship 
rogram is going to change the plans of young people, it is going to 

8 to be introduced relatively early. At least its effects are going 
to have to be introduced early. Children in the 8th, 9th, and 10th 
grades are going to have to know about these programs. Their coun- 
selors and teachers are going to have to start to talk about what this 
means to you and in this way they may change their plans. If you 
have a program that is announced at the 11th or 12th grade level and 
given lots of publicity and the people are given lots of education about 
this, I don’t think this will change the plans of very many people. 

Mr. Exuiorr. What you are saying is that if we have a a program 
it ought to be set up on a fairly long-term aspect rather than a year 
at a time? 

Mr. Berpre. That is right. It will have to include not only the pro- 
vision for making money available, but the provision for making sure 
that the right people know about it long before they are actually going 
to need the money. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. In other words, if the program is to be successful to 
its maximum extent, if in existence, it ought to be made directly and 
intelligently known to the ninth-grade students. 

Mr. Berpre. That is right. It is going to have to be part of the 
guidance program down in the ninth gri ade. What I have attempted 
to do here is to look at some of the assumptions that we make when 
we start to consider scholarship programs. I have advocated scholar 
ship programs for a long time and have only recently started to ques- 
tion why this is. I think there are four assumptions that are made 
very often. One assumption is that there are a great many students 
who should go to college who are now not going. We have heard a 
lot about that so far. Another assumption is that there are enough 
of these students failing to go to college so that this is a social prob- 
lem that requires some ‘kind of action, mainly, Government action. 

The third assumption we make is that the reason a lot of these 
pupils do not go to college is financial, lack of money, and the fourth 
assumption is ‘that if we make money available to these people then 
they will go to college. There is quite a lot of evidence available 
about some of these assumptions. 

There are data that are available from various research studies and 
observations that have been made that strongly support some of these 
assumptions, but some of the assumptions that we make are rather 
weak and there is very little evidence actually to support some of 
them. 

We have a general idea of how many high-ability people do or do 
not go on to college. The figures in the United States are pretty 
much that about 33 percent, I believe, one-third of all high-school 
graduates, go on to college. 

About 1 out of 3 in the upper 10 or 15 percent do not go on to 
college. The figures are pretty much like that in Minnesota. We 
estimate, and I think this is a reasonably good estimate, that we have 
6,000 high-school seniors this year in Minnesota who are in the upper 
15 percent of their high- school graduating class. Of those 6,000, 
4,000 are going to go to college. They say they are, and our studies 
have shown that about the same proportion actually go. In other 
words, about two-thirds will go to which means that we will have 
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about 2,000 relatively high ability high-school graduates this year 
who do not go to college. We have asked these people in other years, 
“Would you go to college if you had more money available?” and 
about 58 percent, I believe is the figure—it is a little over half—say 
they wouldn't. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Why not? 

Mr. Berpre. About half say they would not go even if somebody 
gave them money. This means out of those 2,000 who would not go 
in Minnesota, slightly less than 1,000 tell us—and I don’t know how 
we would actually behave—even if they were given money they would 
not go. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Berpre. A number of girls are getting married at the age of 
18. This is one thing. We did an experiment that gave us some 
insight into this. We took a group of children who came from rela- 
tively the same socioeconomic level. Their fathers tended to be 
skilled tradesmen and factory workers. We divided these people into 
those who were going to college and those who were not. They were 
all roughly about the same ability. We took high-ability people. 
We found in this case the amount of money available was relatively 
unimportant, but the things that differentiated the two groups were 
such things as the number of books in the home, the magazines that 
the family read; in other words, the cultural or educational level of 
the family. Then our general conclusion was that these noneconomic, 
nonfinancial factors were at least as important as the financial factors. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I can see that many of the girls wouldn’t plan to go 
to college because they plan to get married, but what about a study 
on these very bright boys? What would that show? Would that 
show that half of the brightest ones would not plan to go to college if 
they had more money ? 

Mr. Berpme. Yes, that is right; not quite half. I would say be- 
tween 35 and 45 percent would say they would not go to college even 
if you gave them more money. 

Mr. Exxrorr. It seems to me that we have really a problem there 
for guidance and counseling as much as anything else. It is hard 
for me to see how anybody would reject an opportunity for a college 
education which would be worth a very substantial amount of money 
to him. 

Mr. Berpie. Let me give one example of a very bright boy that we 
identified who was practically in the genius range; not quite, I 
suppose. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Where do you enter the genius range ? 

Mr. Berpre. There is a lot of argument about this, but I would say 
if he had an IQ of about 150 or so. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What is the highest IQ? 

Mr. Brervie. I don’t know. It isan arithmetic function. Theoreti- 
cally youcan go up to infinity, I suppose. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In the range of a hundred is about normal; is that 
right? 

ae Brrpre. Yes. I have never heard of anybody with an IQ of 
above 200. 


Mr. Exssorr. If he had an IQ of about 150 then he was entering 
the genius range ? 
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Mr. Bervre. Yes. 

Mr. Nicwotson. How about these fellows on Twenty-one? You 
have seen that on television ! 

Mr. Bervre. Yes. I hate to gamble on what their IQ is. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Nicnwoxson. They answer everything they ask them. I don’t 
know what more you want. 

Mr. Berpre. This boy that was such a very bright boy graduated 
from high school and we found he was not planning on going to col- 
lege. He was going to enter a skilled trade. When wet talked to him 
we discovered that his father had about a fourth grade education and 
his mother had about the same amount of education, and his brothers 
and sisters and all of his friends and everybody he knew had no more 
than a limited education. He had stayed in school much longer than 
any of these people that he associated with. He graduated from high 
school. He was afraid that if he continued his education he would 
be moving so far away from them that this would complicate all of his 
social and family relationships and he wasn’t willing to take the gam- 
ble here. I believe he finally ended up by going to college and I don’t 
know what happened to him, but this is the kind of reasoning a lot of 
people go through. They may not think it out, but this is their mo- 
tivation, I think. ‘They have done so much more than the rest of the 
family did that it is time to quit, even if it is before college. 

Mr. Exuiorr. It seems to me rather fallacious. 

Mr. Berpre. I guess that is a reflection of my own values. I would 
have decided to go to college, but I think I can sympathize with his 
point of view, too. 

Mr. Exurorr. There is much less reason for a fellow, it seems to me, 
who has a college education to grow away from his family than if he 
didn’t have. 

Mr. Berpre. I think most of us came from families without college 
educations. I mean this is one of the things that I think we have to 
consider. I think about 70 to 80 percent of our college students in 
Minnesota come from homes where nobody has gone to college before, 
but practically all of these people come from homes where the p: rents 
have gone to ‘high school and actually what is happening is we are 
raising generation by generation the educational level and I think this 
is the kind of inevitable process that we can help along to better schol- 
arships and better guidance programs, but I think that the limitations 
are actually set by this family factor here and this is one reason I think 
we can’t be too optimistic about the effect of any kind of a scholarship 
program and greatly increasing the number of people who go to col- 
lege. The family and cultural determinants are so powerful that al- 
though we can have some effect, I am sure, making more funds avail- 
able, I don’t think this will prove to be the determining factor. 

Mr. Jounson. I might point out to Carl that that is a different sit- 
uation than you probably have in a lot of the Southern States. You 
have certain ‘families where the fathers have been going to college and 
it has been going on for 3 or 4 generations, whereas you have an immi- 
grant population here where maybe the grandfather came here and the 
son maybe got a high-school education and now it is the grandson. 
Am I right? 
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Mr. Berpie. That is right. I don’t know how it would be in the 
South, but I know in some of the Eastern States it is certainly true 
that the proportion of the older persons who have been to college is 
much higher, say, than in the Middle West. 

There is one other thing I would like to touch on, too, and that is 
the assumption that we have a shortage here or that that. is really 
a social problem. You hear a lot of the shortage of engineers, 
scientists, and mathematicians. I think there are some things avail- 
able that I very seldom hear quoted. 

For example, if you take from 1930 to 1950 when there was a 23 
percent increase in the population of the United States, during that 
20-year period, you find, however, that the number of persons who 
earned bachelor of science degrees, engineers, increased by 575 percent. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It seems to me that those figures fall out on the 
basis of the vast technological development that we have had in that 
period and leave you not much comparison with 1930. 

Mr. Brrvre. The reason I am quoting these figures is to show that 
under the existing system during the last 20 years or so the United 
States has product ed a tremendous increase in the number of people 
who have been educated not only in technical education, but in every 
field. We have heard, for instance, that people are no longer taking 
mathematics in high school. This is one of the scientists’ major 
complaints. I hear it every day in the university. 

Actually the number of persons taking algebra in high school 
during the past 20 years has increased by 40 percent and the pro- 
portion of people t taking trigonometry in high school has increased 
by one-third. It is true that there is a different kind of distribution 
now, but if you look at the figures carefully, at least as I look at 
them, this does not present a crisis situation as many of the scientists 
and engineers would have us believe. We have done darn well by 
them during the last 20 years and it looks as if we are continuing 
to do that. 

Mr. Exntorr. Doctor, here is the thing that scares me, though: 
When I read that Russia today is producing as many engineers as 
are all the free countries of the world put together. Ic an’t help but 
feel a little alarmed about that. Maybe the quality isn’t as high. 

don’t know. There is sort of an Iron Curtain there that is hard 
to pierce, but if the quality is as good—and I think in the absence 
of precise knowledge we ought to assume it is quite as good—then 
I have reason to be afraid. 

I don’t think that engineers by themselves can run the world, but 
engineers by themselves in a short-range period can come awfully 
close to destroying it, I guess, and I include scientists of all sorts. I 
am feeling a bit perturbed these days that maybe in this race we may 
not be keeping up. 

I would like to have your comment about that. You are in position 
to have more exact knowledge about it than I am. 

Mr. Nicuortson. I would like to have your comment on it, too, be- 

cause I don’t know of anything original that the Russians have d ne 
except maybe this thing that 1s flying through the air, but it seems 
to me that we are the ones that split the atom and did all this atomic 
work. From every angle I can look it was the engineers of either 
this country or Germany that produced all of these things and the 
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Russians followed us. I don’t know what kind of an education they 
get in Russia, either, but whatever they get they aren’t any smarter 
than we are. 

Mr. Extiorr. I would say to my friend from Massachusetts, I agree 
with him on his premise that the Russians are certainly no smarter 
than we are, but I am a bit perturbed when a group of scientists meet 
in Washington 10 days after sputnik was launched—and I read this, 
I think, in Time magazine or maybe News Week, or U. 5S. News & 
World Report perhaps—and somebody asked one of these scientists 
in the course of the meeting, “Well, what do you make of this launch- 
ing of sputnik anyway ? Ts it really a vast scientific achievement?” 

The answer was that it is no more important than the splitting of 
the atom. 

Mr. Nicwotson. Whatever that is. 

Mr. Berpi. J am glad I am not in position to take responsibility 
for these decisions, but I feel quite certain of this myself: That first 
of all 1 engineer does not equal 1 engineer. You don’t catch up with 
a country technologically by simply outproducing it in engineers. Our 
production is a result not only of our engineers, but many other things, 
including our educational system, our business organization, our sys- 
tem of government, our values, the fact that we have a 5-day working 
week so that our people travel a lot, and so on. I think all of these 
things have to be considered along with the engineers. I don’t think 
there is any evidence at all, and I think it is a poor assumption that 
we would become more productive by greatly increasing the number 
of engineers that we have. 

As I read the newspaper and consider the problems that this country 
faces, it seems to me that most of our problems are social problems 
rather than technological problems, and that our needs for trained 
people in industry, in government, in recreation, in social work, and 
in education in medicine are all as great as our needs for scientists 
or engineers. If we have people who can make wise decisions admin- 
istratively, then the engineers that we have and the engineers that we 
are training will be able to handle any situation that arises. I don’t 
think the Russians are in this situation. I don’t think that other 
countries are to the extent that we are. 

I think we should be very careful not to sacrifice the advantage we 
have because immediately it looks as if Russian engineers have done 
something that ours haven’t done. 

I also agree with the other people who have appeared before you 
that any scholarship program should be based on the assumption that 
wea cannot predict what our needs are going to be 5 years or 10 years 
from now, that we should not restrict aid to people in given fields, 
but allow them to find those activities that they are best suited for 
and that those interests are genuine. 

Mr. Extiorr. I want to say to you Doctor, that your testimony has 
been very stimulating to me and I appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicuoison. No questions. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. JoHnson. No questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Hoole. 

Dr. Hootr. Would you subscribe to the theory that for every trained 
engineer there should also be a trained humanist ? 
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Mr. Bervre. I don’t know the exact ratio but I would certainly 
agree with the general principle. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

(Mr. Berdie’s prepared statement follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF RALPH F. BERDIE, PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY AND DIRECTOR, OFFICE 
OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS, STUDENT COUNSELING BUREAU, UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


Advocates of Federal and State scholarship and loan programs to assist 
capable high-school students to attend college make several assumptions. They 
assume first that a significant proportion of capable high-school graduates now 
do not attend college. They assume that this constitutes a social problem enough 
to warrant action. They assume that a major cause for this wastage of brain- 
power is the student’s lack of money. Finally, they assume that increases in 
loan and scholarship resources will increase significantly the number of compe- 
tent high-school graduates who attend college. Evidence is available concerning 
all of these assumptions. 

How many competent students do go to college? Wolfle (1) estimates that 
today, of a given age group, 79 percent enter high schol, 58 percent graduate 
from high school, 20 percent enter college, and 12 percent graduate from col- 
lege, If we assume, as Wolfle does, that the average college graduate has a 
score of 118 on the Army general classification test, then his figures show that 
of all persons in that age group with scores equal to or greater than that of the 
average college graduate, 9S percent enter high school, 93 percent graduate from 
high school, 44 percent enter college, and 35 percent graduate from college. 
Thus, almost all of the persons who are at least as competent intellectually as 
the average college graduate enter high school, a very large proportion of these 
graduate from high school, but slightly less than one-half of this total high- 
ability group enter college. Of every 100 persons who most likely have more 
than enough ability to do college work, 56 do not enter college. 

If we concern ourselves with a more selected group intellectually, those with 
scores on the Army general classification test of 130 and above, presumably 
indicative of enough ability to do advanced graduate and professional work in 
universities, about 99 percent enter high school, 97 percent graduate from high 
school, 53 pereent enter college, and 46 percent graduate from college (1). 
Thus, of our very bright people, only slightly more than 50 percent enter college 
and slightly less than one-half obtain an undergraduate degree. These estimates, 
often quoted since they were first published in 1954, are descriptive of the United 
States as a whole. 

In Minnesota an intensive study of all high-school graduates of 1950 found 
36 percent during the latter part of their senior year in high school were 
seriously planning to attend college (2). This figure is close to the national 
average. Of the Minnesota students who had superior abiilty for college work 
as shown by a score on an academic aptitude test which placed them in the 
upper 15 percent of high-school graduates (a score which would place them 
in the upper 25 percent of college students), 68 percent planned to attend college. 

A followup study of samples of these pupils 1 year later suggested that 
approximately the same proportion of students who originally planned to attend 
college actually had attended, but these persons were not always the same 
individuals. Thus, a small proportion of students in high school expressed the 
intention of going to college and later did not, whereas a few students who 
originally had not so planned eventually attended college. This followup 
study 1 year after graduation revealed that 82 percent of the total sample 
of high school graduates reported they had attended college within that year. 

A sample of this same group of 1950 high school graduates was followed up 
again in 1954 and at that time 37 percent reported they had attended college 
within the 4 years since high school graduation (3). 

Of the superior high school graduates (those in the upper 15 percent of high 
school seniors or in the upper 10 percent of the general population), of whom 
68 percent planned immediately after high-school graduation to attend college, 
about this same proportion reported they had attended college sometime within 
4 years after high school graduation. 
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The conclusion must be that the figures for Minnesota are not much different 
from the figures found for the entire country. About two-thirds of Minnesota 
high school graduates do not attend college, or of those in the upper 15 percent 
about 1 out of every 3 high school graduates do not attend college. 

Today, with 40,000 Minnesota high school graduates a year, we can safely 
estimate that of the 6,000 who most certainly have sufficient intellectual ability 
to do satisfactory work in almost any college, only about 4,000 actually will 
attend college. This leaves a group of approximately 2,000 pupils each year 
who have more than adequate ability to do well in college and yet who never 
attempt higher education. 

A conservative estimate would be that at least 67,800 American high school 
pupils each year graduate from school with sufficient ability so that they 
compare favorably to the upper 25 percent of college freshmen, and yet these 
pupils never matriculate.* 

The first assumption that many competent pupils do not attend college seems 
well justified. A large number of competent high school pupils do not attend 
college. 

Is the second assumption, that this is a social problem, justified? In one 
sense, as long as there are any qualified persons who wish for higher education 
and who are unable to obtain it, a social problem exists. The significance of 
the social problem, however, must be determined both on the basis of society’s, 
or the country’s, need for persons with higher training and education, and also 
upon the perspective provided by examination of relatively recent developments. 
During recent decades the demand for highly trained and well-educated persons 
has increased manifold. This increase in demand and need, however, has been 
accompanied by an increase in the country’s educational resources. This sug- 
gests that what we face is most wisely not considered as a crisis but rather a 
continuing development that has extended over a long period of time. 

A brief summary of some figures will reveal the nature of the expanding 
educational resources in this country (1, 4). In 1930, when the United States 
population was 123 million, 7,700 persons earned a bachelor of science degree in 
engineering. In 1950, when the population was 151 million, an increase of 23 
percent, 58,000 persons earned a bachelor of science degree in engineering, an 
increase of 575 percent. In 1930, 215,000 engineers were employed in this coun- 
try as compared to 534,000 in 1950, an increase of 148 percent. In 1930, we had 
only 12,000 scientists in this country who had Ph. D.’s while in 1950 we had 
39,000, an increase of 225 percent. In 1930, of all persons employed in the 
labor force, 6 percent were in professions. In 1950, 9 percent of all our labor 
force were working as professional persons. 

During this 20-year period, not only has the number of engineers and scien- 
tists increased, but the proportion of persons in these fields has not suffered. 
For instance, from 1926 to 1930, of all persons receiving baccalaureate degrees, 
7 percent had these degrees in engineering, as compared to 11 percent of all 
persons receiving baccalaureate degrees between 1946 and 1950. When we com- 
pare the periods of 1926-30 to 1946-50, we find that the number of bachelor’s 
degrees given by universities increased from 551,000 to 1,421,000, or an increase 
of 158 percent. The number of degrees given in engineering increased by 311 
percent, the number of degrees in the natural sciences by 122 percent. From 
1926 to 1930, 8,700 Ph. D.’s were granted compared to 21,000 from 1946 to 1950, 
or an increase 141 percent. The increase in the number of Ph. D.’s in the 
natural sciences was 109 percent, and the increase in the number of Ph. D.’s 
in engineering was 687 percent (150 to 1,180). 

Similar increases characterize our secondary school enrollment. In 1928, 
2,897,000 students were in high school, as compared to 5,399,000 in 1949, or an 
increase of 86 percent. Unpublished information available at the University 
of Minnesota indicates, as does other published data (5), that in spite of this 
proportionate increase in the number of high-school students, the average stu- 
dent in 1949 was as capable intellectually as the average student prior to 1938. 
Similarly, the number of students taking relatively difficult scientific and mathe- 
matical courses has increased tremendously in spite of the great deal of atten- 
tion that has been given recently to relatively small proportionate decreases of 
students taking certain courses. For instance, much attention has been given 


1In 1954, the upper 15 percent of the estimated 1,356,000 high school graduates of that 
year consisted of 203,400 pupils (4). If one-third of these did not enter college, 67,800 
pupils of ability failed to obtain higher education. 
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to the fact that from 1928 to 1949 the proportion of high-school students taking 
algebra dropped by almost one-third but no attention has been given to the 
fact that the number of pupils taking algebra increased by 42 percent and the 
proportion of students taking trigonometry in high school increased by about 
one-third. 

Figures such as these suggest that a constructive program of loans and 
scholarships need not be considered as an emergency action to meet a crisis 
situation, but rather should better be conceive as a carefully considered effort to 
reinforce a trend long underway. It should enable an increasing number of 
young Americans to obtain the kind of education and training from which they 
are competent to benefit. 

To restate the third assumption, to what extent are the competent students 
who do not go to college hindered by lack of funds? How many of them, if pro- 
vided with sufficient money, would attend college? The facts here are rather 
meager. 

In the study of Minnesota high-school graduates in 1950, 58 percent of the 
high-ability students who were not planning to attend college reported in high 
school that they would change their plans and attend college if they had more 
money (2). Roughly, about one-half of these pupils indicated that if they were 
to attend college they would need enough money to pay for about one-half of 
their expenses. For these students, if we assume that college expenses are 
approximately $1,500 a year, then scholarships or grants of approximately $750 
would be needed if they were to be encouraged to attend college. 

We made an attempt in Minnesota to determine to what extent economic 
resources influenced the plans of high-school seniors to attend college and to 
what extent these plans were influenced by other social and family conditions, 
Differentation among these influences is difficult because most social and family 
conditions are related more or less to the family’s economic resources. Never- 
theless, some evidence was found that noneconomic conditions as they influence, 
collegegoing plans are at least as important as economic resources. 

A group of 940 high-ability seniors were identified who came from homes where 
the father was a skilled tradesman or a factory worker. Among this group, 
the children who planned to attend college, on the average, had more access 
to books and magazines in the home and had parents who had more education 
than did children with other plans. Indexes of the family’s cultural status were 
found to be equally as good and in some cases slightly better predictors of 
whether the child would go to college or not than were indexes of family economic 
status. 

These findings suggest that lack of funds is only one of several conditions 
that influence high-ability students not to attend college. It appears that we 
cannot accept the third assumption as easily as we did the first. Obviously, 
many competent pupils do not plan to attend college because of their limited 
financial resources, but other conditions may be equally or more important 
than lack of funds for many pupils. 

Finally, to what extent will a great increase in scholarship and loan funds 
result in an increase in the number or proportion of competent high-school 
seniors who attend college? Some evidence is available concerning the in- 
fluence of the GI bill, essentially a scholarship program, upon the educational 
plans of veterans (6). About 20 percent of veterans on the GI bill reported 
that without this financial support they would not have attended college. 
Because these were veterans most of whom were older than the average high- 
school graduate, and because of the subjective nature of their reports, one can 
generalize from this only with caution. It does suggest, however, that the 
results of a large-scale scholarship program might not be as great as some might 
hope. 

The effect of a scholarship program depends in large part upon the nature 
of the program and the way in which it is administered. Large sums of money 
made available to high-school seniors upon a competitive basis, and granted 
upon the basis of need and ability, well might result in only a small increase 
in the proportion of persons attending college but might result in great benefit to 
those now attending. Many hundreds of thousands of ambitious and hard- 
working students now earn a large proportion of their own expenses often at 
the cost of their own education. By spending much time on outside work, 
many students spend less time on studies and other collegiate activities and, 
consequently, obtain second-rate educations even in institutions of the first 
order. The students who now attend college include most of the most competent 
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and most ambitious students and these are the ones who would win a large 
proportion of new scholarships. 

A scholarship program that included provision for the early identification of 
competent students, perhaps identification as early as the ninth grade, and 
also included provision for systematic informing of students and their families 
of the availability of scholarships long before the final years of high school 
perhaps would result in many additional students being motivated for higher 
education. 

A scholarship program that provided the student with feelings that he was 
actively contributing to the cost of his own education and at the same time 
provided educational benefit would be of great value. Many college and uni- 
versity faculty members and administrators remember very favorably their 
experiences with students on the National Youth Administration program prior 
to World War II. This method of subsidizing students provided an opportunity 
for students to feel that they were contributing significantly toward their own 
educations and at the same time gave them an opportunity to work on college 
campuses and to work closely with their teachers and fellow students. 

Vice President Malcolm Willey, University of Minnesota, has said about the 
NYA work project, “I have always felt, personally, that these programs had 
inherent in them important educational overtones in that they contributed to 
good work habits, and additionally they were one device whereby large numbers 
of students came to have closer contacts with members of the staff, and in many 
instances gained new insight into what cooperation with the university really 
involved. I also have the feeling that through programs of this kind colleges 
and universities may be able to obtain some of the staff help that is going to 
be so essential as enrollments increase. Here is one device to permit colleges 
and universities to meet the load that is going to be forced upon them and at 
a time when it will be more and more difficult to find staff.” 

One particular national scholarship program merits careful study, the Com- 
monwealth scholarship program in Australia (7,8). This is a state-administered 
but federally supported program that has been credited with increasing the 
number of Australian students attending college during the past decade. Some 
question can be raised as to whether the increase in university enrollments in 
Australia is due to the scholarship program as the increase is about the same 
extent as that found in the United States where such a program does not exist. 
The experiences of both students and universities with this program, however, 
tend to be generally favorable. Of particular interest is the fact that underlying 
the program is the assumption that students who receive scholarships are best 
left to enter the special fields in which their competencies and interests lie, 
and in order to help them make wise selections, adequate opportunities are 
provided for counseling and guidance. 

The preceding information and opinions lead me to the conclusion that Federal 
funds should, and eventually must, be made available to supplement existing 
scholarship and loan funds for university students. It is my opinion that a 
Scholarship program, to be effective, must particularly aim at increasing the 
number of competent students attending university. This can be done only 
by first identifying early in high school talented students and counseling them 
so as to increase their motivation for continued education. High school students 
and their parents, counselors, and teachers must be informed of the availability 
and nature of scholarships while the student is in his early years of school. 
In addition, if competent students are to apply for the scholarships made avail- 
able to them, the amount and quality of counseling and guidance now provided 
in the high schools of the country must be increased. The number of trained 
counselors in American high schools well might be doubled if this objective is 
to be attained. Scholarship programs also can serve their purpose only if uni- 
versity students on such scholarships take appropriate courses in appropriate 
institutions and under proper conditions. Again, this emphasizes the need for 
more and better counseling programs in colleges and universities. 

Finally, as the need in this country is not primarily for well-trained persons 
in any one field but rather for well-trained and well-educated persons in many 
fields, a publicly supported scholarship program must allow each recipient to 
select the area of training most appropriate for him in terms of his abilities 
and interests. The use of such a program to divert people into specific fields 
because currently shortages are felt to exist in those fields would, in the long run, 
provide a far greater hazard to the welfare of the country and its citizens than 
do the current shortages. We cannot predict the kinds of specialized training 
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people will need 20, or even 10 years from now. Wecan safely predict, however, 

that we will need an increasing number of well and broadly educated persons in 

many fields and the problem is not to have more persons enter a few fields but 
to have many more persons obtain higher education. 
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Mr. Exuiorr. I have been told that Mr. Deutsch has come in, and 
we will be very glad to hear from him at this time. 

Mr. Deutsch, ‘the statement I have here shows that you are the edu- 
cational programs director of the Sears-Roebuck Foundation. Where 
is the headquarters of your foundation ? 

Mr. Deutrscw. That is located in Chicago. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You come from (¢ ‘hicago ¢ 

Mr. Deurscn. That is correct. 

Mr. Exziorr. You may proceed in any manner you desire, Mr. 

Deutsch. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD A. DEUTSCH, EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
DIRECTOR, THE SEARS-ROEBUCK FOUNDATION 


Mr. Deurscu. The Sears-Roebuck Foundation is a nonprofit cor- 
poration organized and endowed by Sears, Roebuck & Co., to aid in 
various types of charitable, scientific, and educational activities. 

The foundation was established in 1923 under the name of Sears 
Agricultural Foundation, and in 1941 was rechartered under its pres- 
ent name. 

The foundation’s interest in education has extended over many 
years, with substantial emphasis on scholarship programs. Our first 
program was inaugurated in 1936, and was designed to assist. rural 
boys of outstanding ability and demonstrated financial need to at- 
tend their State college to study agriculture. 

The program is administered for us by the deans of the agricultural 
schools, who select the scholars and determine the amount of stipends 
in _ respective schools. Generally speaking, the sc holarships are 
for 1 year and the stipend is modest, averaging about $165 per year. 
The rationale underlying this, as supplied by the deans, is that if 
the students receive a financial incentive for the freshman year they 
will find means by which they can support themselves during the en- 
suring 3 years. In fact, this theory has been proved, since more than 
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78 percent graduate, which is considerably above the norm for land- 
grant colleges. 

This agricultural-scholarship program has been in operation for 21 
years, long enough for the earlier graduates to have begun to make 
their mark in the world. Most of them have remained in agriculture 
or in work closely associated with it; county agents, officials of farm 
organizations, teachers of agriculture, et cetera. Many are in impor- 
tant leadership positions in the agricultural community. 

In 1944, the girl’s counterpart ‘of this program was initiated by 
the foundation. These scholarships are restricted to girls from rural 
communities who wish to study home economics at their State land- 
grant colleges. The mechanics of this program are similar to those 
of the agric -ultural-se holarship program. 

The academic and graduation records of these young women com- 
pare favorably with the records of the young men im the agriculaural- 
scholarship program. Careerwise, most of them become wives and 
mothers, although a good proportion teach before marriage and a 
number have made teac ching their career. 

These two programs are national in scope, encompassing all 48 
States, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii, and include all 51 land- 
grant colleges. Since the inception of these 2 programs, 17,380 
scholarships have been awarded to rural boys and girls. We think 
that our agricultural economy has felt the impact and is better be- 
rause of it. 

In 1942, the third scholarship program was developed in several 
cities throughout the country. During the succeeding years, the 
program has grown in scope, so that now some 35 cities participate 
in it. Because of special local needs and problems, the details of this 
program vary from one community to another. In all cases, this 
program is administered by the local boards of education, who adapt 
it to their own circumstances. 

The scholarship students are selected based on outstanding ability 
and need for financial assistance. They may attend any college or 
university of their choice and may select any course of study in which 
they are interested. The majority of the scholarships are for 1 year, 
although in some instances they are renewable for the remaining 3 
years. As in the other preceding program, the stipends are relat ively 
modest and average about $225 per year. 

Unfortunately, we do not have accurate data on the outcome of 
these students, but, from what we do know, it corresponds very closely 
to our agricultural-scholarship program and the majority of the chil- 
dren do graduate. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Your agricultural scholarships are averaging $165 
and your city scholarships $225% Is that because the city boys and 
girls take a more expensive course than the agricultural course? Is 
that the w ay you account for that ? 

Mr. Devutscn. In some instances. Actually, the programs are ad- 
ministered for us, not by us, in the case of the agricultural program 
by the deans of the schools, and this varies quite widely from one school 
to another as to figures. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You leave the deans absolute freedom of administra- 
tion / 

Mr. Devutscu. They are completely flexible to do as they please. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Do you apportion the money out to the various 
schools in advance ¢ 

Mr. Devutscr. We give them X number of dollars and they decide 
what the stipend shall be and how m: my students they shall receive. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The number of dollars opposite X is lable to change 
in any 1 year? 

Mr. Devurscu. It has remained fairly constant during the past few 
years. It has grown over the years, but I would say during the last 
5 or 6 years it has been pr actic ally the same, so that the deans are 
able to plan that they will have so much in the future. 

Then, getting back to this city scholarship program, there have been 
some 2,196 of these schol: arships awarded to date. 

In the fall of 1955, the Sears-Roebuck Foundation decided to en- 
large its scholarship programs by becoming the first organization to 
join with the National Merit Scholarship Corp. (NMSC). NMSC 
is an independent, nonprofit organization whose purpose is to devise 
and administer a nationwide system of scholarships for higher educa- 
tion. The Ford Foundation and Carnegie Corporation of New York 
have undertaken to finance the activity by grants totaling $2.5 million 
for administrative expenses, 

The Ford Foundation also has appropriated $18 million to finance 
scholarships in the program. All secondary schools, public, private, 
and parochial, within the United States and its possessions are entitled 
to participate. The program is open ended—foundations, business 
and industry, and individuals are invited to join with it ina coopera- 
tive effort to achieve its aims. During the past 2 years, 57 organiza- 
tions and individuals have elected to “partic ipate, so that more than 
800 sholarships will be awarded this spring to graduating high-school 
seniors. 

Each year NMSC conducts a nationwide talent search for high- 
school seniors of exceptional ability. This year, the third year of the 
program, 316,000 students from 14,000 high schools will compete for 
these scholarships and the honor of being selected a national-merit 
scholar. Each of these students is required to take the preliminary 
scholarship qualifying test which is the first step in the selection pro- 
cedure. This examination is administered in all participating high 
schools on a specified date in late October—this year, October 22. Any 
member of a senior class may take the examination. The principal 
may select 5 percent of his most able students for free testing, with 
the others paying a nominal fee to the testing agency, which is E du- 
cational Testing Service, of Princeton, N. J. The examination is 
a 2-hour, high- level, college-aptitude test, yielding scores highly pre- 
dictive of the relative abilities of students to benefit from college 
training. i 

A group of 7,500 seniors—the highest scorers in each State, pro- 
rated by population—are advanced to the semifinals in December. 

In January, the semifinalists are given the supervised scholastic ap- 
titude test of the College Entrance Examination Board. Scores on 
this 3-hour examination further substantiate the abilities of the com- 
pores In previous years, over 95 percent of the semifinalists have 
een able to repeat their high-scoring performances and thereby be- 
come finalists. 

Each of the seven-thousand-two-hundred-odd finalists is considered 
to be fully qualified to receive a merit scholarship. Further selection 
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is necessary, however, in order to determine the actual winners of the 
available awards. 

Let me ask you this question: We will say we have a young man who 
has to have a scholarship to go to school, and he signs up for the na- 
tional merit scholarship program and he gives that a lot of time for 3 
or 4 or 5 months. Does he at the same time sign up for the Sears- 
Roebuck scholarship and others ? 

Mr. Deurscu. If he signs up for the overall national merit program, 
then he is considered by all of the participating companies in the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. However, there are only 800 of those scholarships 4 

Mr. Deutscu. That is right. 

Mr. Exsiorr. When he is considered under this national-merit ap- 
proach and he doesn’t get one of those scholarships, can he still apply 
to Sears for further consideration ? 

Mr. Deutscu. No; he need not. If he registers for the national 
merit scholarship program, then he is automatically considered by Na- 
tional Merit itself and the 57 organizations which are cooperating with 
national merits. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What I am thinking is, it seems to me that there is in 
this whole field for the boy or girl who is trying to get a schol: arship a 
sort of an awkward setup. He tries through the n: ational merit, and 
he gives lots of time there and he fails. Shouldn’t he be trying in a 
half dozen different directions at the same time / 

Mr. Devurscu. No question, and I was going to say most, and per- 
haps this is true, but at least many students do. Certainly we see that 
in the national-merits program, for instance. I would say, generally 
speaking, that most people that become finalists in this program we 
know have applied for 5, 6, 7, 8, a dozen, perhaps, other scholarships 
programs. ‘Toa certain extent, you might say National Merit is vying 
with other organizations for granting scholarships. 

Mr. Exxtorr. I wonder if the strength of this thing couldn’t be im- 
proved if we had some sort of an organization of those giving scholar- 
ships, so that they started right to begin with and said, “Now, there 
are the various groups of scholarships, and every fellow who thinks 
he needs a scholarship and wants to go to college ought to apply,” 
maybe in his junior year instead of his senior year ¢ and let him get 
started along all these different lines. Do the companies giving schol- 
arships work very closely with each other in the general ‘field outside 
the national-merits field ? 

Mr. Duerscu. Are you talking now of companies that do not par- 
ticipate in the merit program ¢ 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes; I guess that is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Dvuerscu. On an informal basis, I think that there is some 
contact between them, but not a great deal. 

Mr. Exuiorr. So it makes up a hodgepodge that is rather hard for 
a young man to unravel, and especially where he doesn’t have much 
motivation from home, as some of the witnesses have mentioned in 
certain cases. 

Mr. Duerscn. I think this is one of the attractive features of the 
national-merits program; that here there are 57 different organiza- 
tions and individuals participating in it. We might assume that, if 
there were no overall national-merit program, we would have an- 
other 57 additional programs, each going their own way with pro- 
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grams that the individual students would have to apply to in- 
dividually. 

Mr. Exniorr. However, you only have 800 scholarships. 

Mr. Deutscnu. At the present time. It started out 2 years ago 
with some 167. It has grown to 800. Granted, there is a long way 
to go. 

Mr. Exarorr. We have an old saying down home that you shouldn’t 
look a gift horse in the mouth, and I think it is wonderful that we 
have 800 scholarships, but, against 314 million college students, it 
doesn’t go far. 

Mr. Duerscu. Let me add this: aoe are two other features that 
I can think of that relate to this. No. 1, as I say, there were some 
7,200 finalists, and from this group the 800 scholarship recipients 
are chosen, of the remaining 6,400 students, their names are published 
in a brochure or booklet which is distributed by National Merit to all 
colleges, universities, and scholarship-granting organizations through- 
out the countr y, and, from preliminary results of survey s that National 
Merit has made, a great number of these students have received 
scholarships from other agencies. 

It is difficult to say whether or not the fact that they were finalists 
in the national-merit program is the thing that achieved these scholar- 
ships for them, but, from what we understand, in many cases this 
has been true. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It should be true, actually. 

Mr. Deutscu. The second point I wanted to make is this: That 
National Merit has done a good deal of research work in the past 
year or so and, again, some of the preliminary results that everybody 
obtained from the high schools themselves, from high-school ad- 
ministrators, as well as from the student, indicate that national merit, 
the overall program, has done a great deal to increase the motivation 
of students to attend college. 

In the past, perhaps, there was not too much recognition for the 
scholar and the National Merit does recognize it, the 57 organizations 
that are participating in national merit recognizes it, and this has 
been quite a spur at the high-school level for students to really attempt 
to go to college. 

Mr. Exuiorr. What percentage of these 7,200 finalists gets to col- 
lege through 1 of these se holarship programs ¢ 

“Mr. Deurscu. These figures are not available. I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I think that would be a very interesting figure. 

Mr. Deutscu. This material is being obtained, but it takes a little 
time and the research part of this organization is relatively new. 

Mr. Exstiorr. Does Sears advertise this program in its national 
catalogs ? 

Mr. Deutscu. No. The foundation does this by way of alerting 
the people. We print a small brochure each year which gives the pro- 
visions of the program and how to apply for it. We also print the 
names and photographs and a little biographical information about 
the preceding year’s winners and this is sent to all high schools 
throughout the country. 

The final evaluations are performed by the merit scholar selection 
committee, a nationally selected panel of experts in academic selection. 
The leadership, citizenship, grades, and extracurricular activities of 
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sach finalist are considered, as well as his test scores. Special teams 
from company sponsors make selections as well applying special cri- 
teria such as residence, career intent, employment of parents, etc. 
Financial need is not a criterion, and no information is gathered on 
race or religion. From all of these evaluations, the final selections 
are made ; and about May 1 the merit scholars are announced. 

All other finalists receive certificates of merit. They are then 
identified to colleges, universities, and other scholarship-granting 
agencies for consideration. 

ach merit scholarship is a 4-year award. Winners, having se- 
lected their accredited salians and course of study when named final- 
ists, must seek college admission independently. 

There are two financial provisions in each merit scholarship : 

1. Each winner receives a stipend, based upon his individual need. 
The amounts range upward, as necessary, from a minimum of $100 
annually. The maximum can be $2,200 per year or more, the full 
cost of attending college. The average is about $650. Stipend de- 
terminations follow a highly developed procedure in use by colleges 
for many years. Family ability to provide support is evaluated, as 
is college cost, and the stipend provides the differential. 

Each merit scholarship provides a supplemental cost-of-educa- 
tion grant to the college or university. In the case of privately sup- 
ported institutions, these are unrestricted grants, designed to make 
up the difference between tuition and cost. The suppleme ntary an- 
nual grants for private colleges vary between $300 and $750 depend- 
ing upon tuition. At tax-supported institutions, the grant ona be 
used for scholarship assistance for other students. 

Each year the Sears-Roebuck Foundation sponsors 100 scholarships 
through the national merit scholarship program. When selecting our 
scholars from the group of finalists we apply two major criteria. 
First. we give preference to those students who wish to attend the 
smaller and medium-sized private independent liberal arts colleges. 
Further, our interest extends to those institutions that are members 
of their State or regional college fund-raising association. This 
criterion has been established in recognition of the fact that although 
all colleges and universities today are in need of additional financial 
support these schools seem to us to need additional funds more crit- 
ically than other sectors within the higher educational system. 

Secondly, preference is given to those students who show ee 
for the interest in careers related to business or industry, teaching, 
engineering, the ministry, and Government service. We give pref- 
erence to these careers because we look with alarm at the shortage of 
qualified people in these particular fields. 

This program has been operative for 2 years and therefore 200 
Sears foundation merit scholarships have been awarded as of this 
date. In 2 more years our program will reach full strength and we 
will then have 400 of these scholarships in effect at all times. 

Last year we developed a relatively modest fellowship program that 
is confined to the field of city planning and urban renewal. This is 
an area which is rapidly growing both in size and importance. Our 
research brought forth the fact there is an acute shorts age of trained 
personnel to fill the job vacancies. During this year only 170 men 
and women will graduate with degrees in city planning while there is 
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a demand for at least 500 professionally qualified people. At the 
same time, paradoxically, the Nation’s graduate schools are under- 
staffed and underequipped to handle even this insufficient number of 
students. In an effort to interest more people in this challenging 
field we established this fellowship program that will supply a mini- 
mum of ten 2-year scholarships each year and an unrestricted yearly 
rrant of $1,000 to the schools of city planning attended by the fel- 
foseehbe holders. Application for the program is made directly to 
the school of city planning of the applicants choice. The schools then 
recommend the most outstanding people to the Sears-Roebuck Foun- 
dation and we in turn submit this list to an outside board of judges 
who select the recipients of the fellowships. 

In the 22-year period 1936-1957 a total of 19,771 scholarships and 
fellowships have bets granted by the Sears-Roebuck Foundation at 
a total cost of $3,120,137. 

These figures are cited to indicate how far relatively modest amounts 
can go assuming careful planning and close cooperation with the edu- 
cational authorities. It is our hope that more foundations, business 
organizations and individuals will see fit to adopt scholarship pro- 
grams particularly with the advent of the National Merit Scholarship 
Corp. and the fact that here is a ready mechanism for administering 
a nationwide scholarship program. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you foresee the time, Mr. Deutsch, when most 
business organizations and foundations will grant the scholarships 
through the National Merit Corp. ? 

Mr. Devrscu. That is a difficult question to answer. I will put it 
this way: That I would like to see many more do it. It makes it 
much easier I think for the educational authorities, because here is one 
examination that they have to give rather than giving a series of 
examinations for the various scholarship programs. 

As we said, it makes it much easier for the student to apply to one 
organization rather than to a number of them and I think that the 
program makes a great deal of sense. 

Mr. Extrorr. Of these 800 scholarships what percentage does Sears 
actually give ? 

Mr. Sieraneti One hundred. 

Mr. Extiorr. You give one-eighth of them, do you not? 

Mr. Deutscn. That is correct. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The other 56 organizations who belong give the other 
TOO ¢ 

Mr. Drurscn. Give the balance, that is right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Are there any other foundations that do this that 
you know of? 

Mr. Drurscu. Yes, there are quite a few, I think. I don’t have 
their names with me, but there are quite a number of foundations 
who do this. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Do they follow the same pattern in giving them 
out as you do? 

Mr. Deurscn. I think it would be hard to generalize here. There 
is no set pattern for this. I would say that there is a great deal of 
flexibility in the types of programs that various foundations and 
organizations have. Some are much more restrictive than ours are. 
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Mr. Nicuotson. One might get 2 scholarships, 1 from your founda- 
tion and 1 from another? Is that possible 4 

Mr. Devutscu. They could be offered two. I think in most cases 
you will find that if a student has a scholarship from some other 
organization this will not permit him to receive one from whatever 
the other one is. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Some boys and girls get these scholarships at home, 
not much of a one maybe $100 or $150, and I have read in the paper 
where they would receive one from somebody el ° in another village. 

Mr. Devrscu. This is true in some cases, yes, but I think you will 
find it is generally true that if a person receives a substantial scholar 
ship very few organizations would award him another substantial 
scholarship. The trend today certainly is in the direction of predi 

cating the stipend connected with the scholarship on the basis of 
the student’s financial need. 

Mr. Nicnoison. You give it on need? 

Mr. Deutscu. Yes. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Rather than ability / 

Mr. Devurscu. Ability is the primary criterion here. The 7,200 
finalists, for instance, are selected based only on their ability with 
no look taken at their financial need, but once they are selected and 
selected as winners in the program, then the stipend is based on 
their financial need. However, the student wins before the need i 
ever known to the organization and before the stipend is decided 
upon. 

Mr. Nicnotson. That is all. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jomnson. No questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Derrickson? Dr. Hoole? 

Dr. Hootz. How do you go about arriving at the family ability to 
pay a part of the student fee to the college ? 

Mr. Deutscu. This is a very, very soenplen formula. 

Dr. Hoore. You don’t have access to Federal income-tax forms, do 
you? 

Mr. Deutrscn. No, we do not. There is a very complex formula 
used which is used by the sponsored scholarship service in Princeton, 
N. J., which many colleges today are using. This isthe same formula. 

Dr. Hoore. That is all. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Mr. Derrickson. 

Mr. Derrickson. Perhaps I didn’t listen carefully, but how about 
the finalist winner and after you look at the family need there is no 
family need? Does he get any money or what? 

Mr. Devtscu. Yes, he does. He is given an honorary award of a 
per year in recognition of the fact that he has achieved a record i 
school. 

Mr. Exxisorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Deutsch. Your statement 
has been very helpful. 

Is Dr. F. H. Hake, president of the Barron County Teachers Col- 
lege of Rice Lake, Wis., here in the room ? 

‘We will pass on w ith the idea that if Dr. Hake gets in he can testify 
then. The next witness whose name is listed here is Mr. W. G. Heit- 
ing, principal of the Hudson High School of Hudson, Wis. Come 
around, Mr. Heiting. We will be happy to hear you. 
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I believe, by the way, that you are the first official we have had from 
a high school today. T will be glad to hear ‘you. 

Mr. Herrine. Chairman E lhott, and hie members of the commit- 
tee, I am going to briefly summarize my report—you have the printed 
material for the record—to save a little time. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF W. G. HEITING, PRINCIPAL, HUDSON HIGH SCHOOL, 
HUDSON, WIS. 


Mr. Herrinc. Many of the things that have been stated today I have 
been in agreement with, and rather than repeat those again I think I 
will just skip on to a few of the things that I believe. 

We have all heard about the shortages i in school buildings and teach- 
ers, and courses of study, and ine omplete c urriculums, and so forth, for 
our students. Without question that is true. Probably in my posi- 
tion I am interested in seeing people go on to college for the teaching 
angle as much as for engineers, doctors, lawyers, and so forth. 

The reason I believe that is that we have heard that the teaching 
profession is the profession that makes all other professions possible, 
and certainly we need a good share of teachers. I read several articles 
in magazines and in papers about the stepping ahead of the Russian 
people in regard to technological advancements and so forth, and I 
think that other people who have read those have become somewhat 
disturbed about what the Russians are doing for their young people 
in science and so forth, and that we are behind. I don’t believe that 
because I recently heard a talk from one of the members of the Geo- 
physical Committee stating that he attended a meeting last summer 
at which the Russians also attended and they told this committee that 
they were going to send forth this sputnik and it didn’t come as a sur- 
prise at all. Yet to many of the people in this country it was a com- 
plete surprise. It was such a surprise to some that in a survey that 
was recently made at one of our eastern colleges about 25 percent of 
the students didn’t know what sputnik was and never heard of 
didn’t even read it in the papers. 

I also read an article recently in the October 1957 issue of Harper’s 
by Dr. Dirk Coleville, a professor at Yale—and you should read that 
if you haven’t—comparing the English schools with the American 
schools. Briefly, he says that about 1 out of 3 people finishing ele- 
mentary school enter high school, and finishing 4 years of high school 
then about 80 percent of the people leave the school and about 20 
percent go on to college. 

Of these people who specialize in certain fields, their expenses are 
paid by the Government or by the local district or by the colleges 
themselves in full. If that is true, then maybe we are holding back a 
little bit from some of the students entering college from high schools 
and probably they aren’t getting a fair deal and as a result it appears 
we aren't advancing as rapidly as some of these other places. 

If it is true that approximately half of our 25 percent of the upper 
students are not. going to college, probably we are not doing a very 
good job of public relations, or let’s say in guidance. 

I made a little survey of the Hudson High School students during 
the past 5 years, and I have just taken the past 5 years because it was 
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5 years ago that I became the principal of the high school. I find out 
that during these past years we have gradu: ated 290 students. We 
take the upper fourth of these students. That gives us approximately 
74 students who should have had an opportunity to go to college. 

Our statistics will show that 30 of the 37 students did not attend 
college because of financial reasons. This is very close to half of the 
top OF percent. Our statistics also show that in the first year, 1953, 
only 3 students of the top 25 percent did not go on to college. This 
number increased year after year until the year 1956. By that I mean 
that the number of students who did not go on to college kept in- 
exegaing: Last year 14 students in our senior class compr ised the upper 
25 percent. Of this number, 9 are attending classes in college and 5 
have found going to college an impossibility and are now working. 

It is also interesting to note that in the top 5 percent of our gradu- 
ating class during these past 5 years, with 1 year an exception, we 
had 4 girls and 1 boy. One year there were 5 girls in the upper 
5 percent of our class. Ninety-five percent of all our students take 
what we call our college entrance course of study and last year 18 
of the 57 who went to. college, there was only 3 who did not have 
what we call college entrance 1 requirements. 

It is going to be interesting to do a little more research on that to 
find out in the past how many students did go on to college who did 
not take college entrance requirements. There is a sur vey being made 
now by the U niversity of Wisconsin on that very subject and the 
results of course will be interesting when they are completed. 

I believe that more scholarships should be made available to the 
upper 25 percent. I also believe that more scholarships should be 
made available to the upper 50 percent, because of what has been 
stated this afternoon by Dr. Borchardt of the Spencerian College: 
“Yes, many of our students do go on to these business colleges,” some- 
times people in the upper 25 percent, and we encourage that because 
we think that profession is just as important as any other one. Once 
they find their interest and know where they are going we certainly 
do everything we can to encourage it, regardless, but those people 
should be encouraged also with sc holar ships as much as students going 
into our liberal arts colleges. 

I don’t believe the sc holarships financed by the State, which we call 
our A and B scholarships, are enough. They pay the fees of the 
college, which I think will average between $90 and $100, 
and I think that is more or less bait to get the student started, and 
then we find out that they are not able to continue. 

I talked to one of the parents of a student who graduated a year 
ago who had received a $300 scholarship from one of our private 
colleges and they were very happy about it and then she told me 
that the person received exactly $150 the first year and will not get 
the other $150 until she is a senior, and they are wondering how they 
are going to possibly finance the other 2 years until she becomes a 
senior. 

You have been told, and also today, that the average cost of a 
college education runs in the neighborhood of $1,200. I agree with 
that. I have heard quite a few “college students comment on that. 
I have also heard a comment that a good housewife in this day and 
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age should have at least 2 years of college education to do a good job 
with her family. 

I would like to see more money available for loans. I don’t think 
we have been doing a very good job in getting students to borrow 
money to finance their education. I think there are two reasons 
for that that I can see. First of all, I think a lot of the teachers 
who have borrowed money or probably were given money from home 
and desire to pay some of it back are telling the students that from 
now on for a number of years it is going to take practically their 
entire pay check to repay or to finance their education. 

I think that is discouraging toa great many students. 

Then I think parents are a little bit hesitant about it. I don’t know 
why exactly because I ioe they will borrow money for furniture, 
for automobiles, for homes, and everything, and seem to have no diffi- 
culty in repaying that. Yet students are skeptical. One reason I 
think is young people getting out of college desire to start a business 

career free of debt. They know they are going to have to buy a car. 
They may have to buy a home. They may have to buy some furniture 
if they are married and hence they feel going into debt for that should 
be sufficient. 

Mr. Jounson. Wouldn’t a loan program where they started draw- 
ing interest after the student was graduated that had a small amount 
due each year overcome that diffic ulty q 

Of course if the student had the money, he is paying interest on 
money he doesn’t need, so it would behoove him to pay it up as Saw t 
as he could, but it might overcome that argument, instead of it all 
being due 2 or 3 years ‘after he got out of sc hol. 

Mr. Herrrna. I fully agree with that, Mr. Johnson. I would like 
to see that come into eifect. I would like to have the students be able 
to borrow as much as they need and not have to pay anything back on 
that as far as interest is concerned until after they have graduated, 
and then I don’t think the interest should be above 2 percent. 

Mr. Jounson. Wouldn’t there be a tendency to not pay it back if 
the interest rate was 2 percent ? 

Mr. Herrrne. Not pay it back? 

Mr. Jounson. If they are only paying 2 2 percent interest and the 
going rate for money is 4 or 5 percent. They would say, “Let Uncle 
Sam wait. I will pay for the radio, and the television, and the car, 
and won’t pay Uncle Sam right now.” 

Wouldn’t there be that tendency ? 

Mr. Herrine. There might be in a few. I doubt very much that 
that would run into a gre: ut percentage of people. I think our college 
graduates are pretty honest and I think they would come through 
with it as soon as possible. I don’t think we have been doing a good 
job of telling our students that these loans are available and that 
actually it is very economical to do that. We have seen statistics this 
morning that a college graduate earns on the average of over about 
$105,000 more during his lifetime than a high school graduate does, 
and I tell our students, “You just cannot afford not to go to college 
under those circumstances because that is the ave rage.’ 

There are people above the average and there are people below, of 
course, but the people we encourage I think are going to be average 
or above average in their ability to secure jobs. 
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I would like to see more money available in the form of loans. I 
think it is the first year that is most important to the student. They 
worry from the time they are freshmen until they are seniors about 
whether there is going to be money. I have talked to students in 
their junior year and I try to see every junior to feel him out as to 
what his interest and desires are. Many students tell me, “Well, I’m 
not even planning to go to college because I know it is financially 
impossible. So what's the use?” 

Most of those are the underprivileged people. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If he knew that there was available a system of loans, 
or work scholarships, or grants, or whatsoever, if he knew that there 
was a scholarship program that he would fit into, he would be much 
more inclined to make his plans to go to college, I would think. 

Mr. Herrine. I think so, but we also have to educate the parents 
along that line, too. Many of those students are left to guide them- 
selves as far as the finances are concerned. Schools can do a better 
job and they should. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicuotson. No questions. 

Mr. Jounson. No further questions. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Heiting. 

(Mr. Heiting’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF W. G. HEITING, PRINCIPAL, HUDSON HIGH ScHOOL, HUDSON, WISs. 


It is evident in recent years that the United States as a whole is permitting 
students who have outstanding ability to waste what has been termed our most 
valuable resource—the educational ability of about one-half of the top 25 per- 
cent of our graduating seniors. These seniors do not attend college because they 
lack the necessary financial means. Too often these students, with a good edu- 
eational background, know well in advance that the opportunity to attend college 
is an impossibility. Yet these same students will strive to rank high in their 
high-school subjects, engage in many extracurricular activities, only to realize 
that after graduation from high school it will be necessary to look for a job with 
a meager hope that a college education may someday fulfill their dreams. Too 
often this dream is never realized. What a tremendous loss to our country as 
a whole. 

The Hudson High School during the past 5 years has graduated 290 students. 

The upper one-fourth of these graduates, or approximately 73 students, should 
have had an opportunity to attend college. Our statistics show that 30 of these 
73 students did not attend college because of financial reasons. This is very 
close to one-half of the top 25 percent of our graduates. Our statistics also 
show that the first year of our study (1953) only 3 students of the upper 25 
percent did not attend college. This number increased each year thereafter 
until the year 1956. Last year (1957) 14 students comprised the upper 25 per- 
cent of our graduates. Of this number, 9 are attending college and 5 found 
going to college an impossibility and are now working. 

If we do not immediately realize that the future of our country will be de- 
termined by the students now in the classrooms of our schools, and aid the able 
students financially in order that they may continue their education, then we 
are permitting the backbone of our educational resources to decay. This will 
have tremendous effects upon the cultural and scientific future of our great 
country. Unless we provide the opportunity and means for scientific research, 
experimentation, and economic study for the young people who have this ability 
to further our scientific and economic life, this great country of ours will rapidly 
slip backward and lose out as a leading nation. This, we cannot afford to do. 

If our competitive countries will provide the means and financial help neces- 
sary to achieve success in scientific research to their able scientists, then we 
should learn from experience that this financial help is so vitally necessary for 
our able students if we are to remain a country of leadership. Is it not true 
that an educated country produces a progressive people? We should never 
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allow able minds of our young people to grow stagnant because economic-class 
status prevents them from continuing to develop their able minds to a maximum. 
I truly believe that financial aid could nowhere be used to a greater advantage 
than to aid deserving students. 
I am in agreement with many who believe the present scholarships given to 
students should be increased and that the many small scholarships should be 
combined to make them more worthwhile. 


Mr. Exuiorr. Has Mr. Hake returned? Mr. Hake ‘ 

Our next witness is Miss Joan Wonoski, Stout State College, Me- 
nomonie, Wis. 

Joan, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JOAN WONOSKI, SENIOR STUDENT, STOUT STATE 
COLLEGE, MENOMONIE, WIS. 


Miss Wonoskt. My name is Joan Wonoski, and this year I am a 
senior at Stout State College, Menomonie, Wis., where I am majoring 
in home economics education. I come from a farm family and live 
outside Dousman, a small town in southern Wisconsin. I graduated 
with a class of nearly 500 from Waukesha High School in 1954. My 

father is a farmer; my mother teaches second “grade i in a State grade 
school. I have a brother who is a sophomore at Beloit College and 
a sister who will be starting college next year. 

My 4 years at Stout are being financed mainly by my parents. I 
worked in a restaurant one summer, at a resort another, and was the 
community recreation director a summer ago. I have received 
scholarships—the total value being $200. Neither scholarship was 
given on the financial-need qualification. 

My education has never been threatened by lack of funds to any 
great extent, even though our family was recently in debt because of 
much sickness and polio. Of course, I value a college education very 
highly, and realize how important finances are to my family, so I do 
budget my money very carefully. Consequently, my total college 
expenses may not be as high as some students’. 

[ have not studied the education problem to any great extent, and 
what I present today is the opinion of a group of students questioned 
for that purpose or my own opinion, if so stated. 

This report is an unbiased attempt to compile the various feelings 
expressed by a group of college freshmen selected at random to answer 
a questionnaire concerned with their feelings on college financial 
matters. Approximately one-half of the freshman class of Stout 
State College, Menomonie, Wis., participated in this survey, the 
results being compiled very carefully and reported as follows: 

The students participating represented recent high-school gradu- 
ates, veterans, married students, unmarried students, financially 
solvent students, those financially desperate, rural and urban students, 
State and out-of-State residents, and both sexes. The majority of 
the participants are education majors, and will become secondary- 
school teachers upon the completion of their college education. 

This report gives an accurate picture of the different feelings of 
college students toward the subject of college finances. The statistics 
bring out the fact that there are varied feelings among students, and 
show just how highly the importance of college education is ranked 
in the minds of a freshman class. The results have been broken down 
and compiled in four major classifications: Present financial assist- 
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ance, interest in loans, noncollege data, and the marriage situation 
as related to education. No attempt is here made but to reflect the 
feelings expressed by the group in answering the questionnaire. 


PRESENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Statistics compiled from questionnaire answers show that 75 per- 
cent of the freshmen reporting do receive financial assistance from 
home now and are so being financed through college. Percentages 
were further broken down to show the frequency of the various 
amounts of help and are listed below in chart form. However, the 
picture needs clarification somewhat. 

Included within the section entitled “0-24 Percent of Total Assist- 
ance” is a wide range of numbers, and many extreme cases. As an 
example, some students reported receiving only $10 per month for 
personal expenses, while at the same time reporting that their entire 
education was dependent on aids from home. Some students re- 
ee being helped financially this year (their first), but no more. 

several students stated they do depend on home finances entire ‘ly and 
are yet receiving only $10 per week for food. The final results 
showed a wide range of help being given the students—from $10 
per week and less to complete college ‘education. 

Then, in this chart, we have 20 percent of the students receiving 
no help to 24 percent of the total cost in aid from home and 10 percent 
of the students receiving a quarter to a half of the help, 20 percent 
receiving from 50 to 74 percent of their total aid, and 50 percent 
receiving from 75 percent to the total amount of college finances 
in aid. 

Students are being educated by sources other than the immediate 
family, such as grandparents, girl friends, and the GI bill. Twenty- 
five percent of the students are receiving no financial assistance what- 
soever. Because not all financial assistance originates in the family, 
the following breakdown has been made: 

Over 25 percent of the help does come from the parents in the 
home, and then less than 1 percent each comes from scholarships, 
GI bill, girl friends, grandparents, and insurance money 

Nearly two-thirds of the students participating st: ated that their 
college education is being threatened by lack of funds. 


INTEREST IN LOANS 


The questionnaire attempting to determine just how far in debt 
the students would be willing to go in order to obtain a college degree. 
This factor was felt to be important, because many students hold 
definite feelings concerning financial status and what it ought to be. 
The question was asked to determine to what extent a loan would be 
used if the student could obtain a loan with which to finance his col- 
lege education. In other words, how much money a student would 
borrow in order to go to college. The maximum amount was listed. 
Results show that 63 percent would be willing to borrow money, 
while 27 percent would prefer not to go into debt at all, at the ex- 
pense of their college education. 
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Mr. Jounson. Was that survey made just of the students who need 
help, or was it of the students that would get 75 or 100 percent of the 
money from home! Did they answer that question, too? 

Miss Wonoskr. All of the students that answered the question- 
naire answered that question, with the understanding that they were 
financially desperate when they answered the question. 

Mr. Jonmnson. Then some of your students didn’t answer that 
question ¢ 

Miss Wonoskt. Yes; they all did, on the pretense that they were not 
yet in college, but were deciding whether they should go to college 
and, if they could borrow money, would they. 

Mr. Jounson. Going back to the chart on page 2, what percent of 
children in this survey were getting 75 to 100 percent a month? 

Miss Wonoskt. Fifty percent. 

Mr. Jounson. And that 50 percent answered this question ? 

Miss Wonosxt. They answered that question, but not on the same 
basis as they did in the chart on page 2. 

Mr. Jounson. I would think that that group wouldn’t be qualified 
to answer that question. 

Miss Wonosk1. That is true. 

Mr. Jounson. Because they don’t know what it is to be in debt or 
going to have their college education denied them, so that they 
wouldn’t have the same attitude as a student that would either answer 
that question or not go to school. 

Miss Wonosk1. Yes. However, of the 63 percent of the students 
who were willing to use a loan to finance their college education, most 
were unwilling to borrow enough money to complete college. The 
maximum amounts that would be borrowed varied greatly. 

This chart shows the percentage of the students who would use 
loans to cover the given amount of “college education. In other words, 
65 percent of the students would borrow money for less than 1 year 
or, in other words, enough money to put them not through even 1 
complete year of college. They would go in debt, but not enough to 
finish college. 

Sixteen percent would borrow to finish 1 year of college, 12 percent 
to finish 2 years of college, 6 percent to finish a complete 4-year college 
course, and a little under 1 percent, but enough to show up, would 
borrow even to go into graduate work after 4 years of college. 

Because so many capable high-school graduates do not attend col- 
lege, there is concern reflected, as trained and educated people are 
badly needed in our American life. The questionnaire called for an 
opinion of the participants as to the percentage of fellow high-school 
eraduates who did not go on to college because of financial difficulty. 
The general opinion was that approximately 10 percent of the grad- 
uating class was unable to attend college due to lack of finances. 

However, it was found that many reasons other than financial diffi- 


culties were responsible for the many high-school graduates who de 


not go on for higher education. Among the reasons listed were: 
They would sooner work, military-service ‘proble m, no interest in col- 
lege, marriage, afraid to be independe nt, lack of encouragement, feel- 
ing of inadequacy, sickness, scholastically poor, responsible at home, 
and many others. Rated highest on the list of rea sons was the com- 
ment, “Family disapproval of college education,” and the second 
highest reason was “trouble at home.” 
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MARRIAGE AND EDUCATION 


About 50 percent of the freshmen who do plan to be married before 
completing college will continue their schooling and one-half will 
not. About a third of the latter group state financial inability as the 
reason why they will no longer attend school. The reason ranking 
second to finances was lack of interest—“I just don’t care’ > attitude. 
Some students claim the full benefit of education cannot possibly be 
realized after one is married, and they would sooner have marriage 
than a college education. 

Some student participants are already married. The number of 
marriages in which only one partner is attending college outranks the 
marriages in which both mates are being schooled 5 to 2. 

In addition to the above-listed information, many comments were 
written which added pertinent information which might well influ- 
ence the college finance picture today. Typical were remarks like, 
“The GI bill should be started again,” and “We have to wait too long 
at the beginning of the year for the GI bill.” Some comments are 
worth quoting. One fellow said: 

I believe the poorest move the Congress of the United States has ever made 
is the discontinuation of the GI bill for educational purposes, and think it should 
be brought back into effect. Or is it possible they would rather give some coun- 
tries more financial aid and be neglecting their own men who have given at least 
2 years of their life to their country’s defense? What are the advantages gained 
for their services ? None—or, at least, very limited. 

Another wrote: 

I am a GI who is having a tough time of financially getting through college. 
Something most certainly should be done to help encourage students to enter 
college and finish. This would be a good step. 

One freshman boy says: 

I haven’t been in service yet, and if they don’t get a GI bill for students they 
are going to have todraftme. If they get it, I’ll join. 

A majority of participants, upon being questioned about educa- 
tional scholarships, stated scholarships now given are too often 
awarded to persons not actually in need of them and that the deserv- 
ing students go unnoticed. 

Another interesting comment concerned the possibility of extend- 
ing more scholarships to exchange students. 


SUMMARY 


This report is intended to reflect the feelings of a typical class of 
students selected at random. The results show the apparent interest 
in obtaining a college education, the extent to which today’s students 
will go to finance college careers, and the difficulties encountered in 
doing the same. It is hoped that the figures and facts we have pre- 
sented will prove beneficial in studying education as it is today. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Joan, I am just wondering if the reluctance of the 
average student to borrow money with which to complete his educa- 
tion—and your figures, show that there is great reluctance—is not 





due, partially at least, to his limited experience in the lending world, 
and whether or not, often, his decision in that regard is not affected 
by what he has seen in a small-loan world where interest rates so often 
are so terribly high. I wonder if you had a program where the in 
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terest was low and where, we will say, perhaps, it didn’t begin to run 
until he was through college and was employed, and a program in 
which he had a long term in which to pay back, say 5 years or even 
10 years, that the answers would not be different? What do you 
think ¢ 

Miss Wonosk1. I don’t think they would be any different, because 
they have that chance right now. Like Dr. Iverson said this morn- 
ing, we have the loan program at Stout that isn’t used, and there 
were only 13 students this year that started to process for the State 
loan, but yet there are so many that say that they are financially 
desperate. They don’t use those loans. 

I think I would be the first student here today that will say that 
I would borrow money for a college education. I would go in debt for 
years to get a college education, but I think that I have a reason for 
saying that. Maybe these other students have never had to go in debt 
and don’t realize it, like you say, but our family has gone through 
debt, and I have seen that families can get out of debt and, therefore, 
I think I would be more willing to take the chance. 

Mr. Extiorr. Don’t you think that, ofttimes, they can get out of 
debt in proportion to the amount of education that they have? 

Miss Wonoskr. Yes; definitely. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Or, at least, speed of getting out, you might say, is 
in proportion ‘to the amount of education and, consequently, the 
earning ability that they might have. 

Miss Wonosxt. Oh, yes; surely. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicnorson. I don’t have any questions. I got quite an educa- 
tion in talking this matter over with persons having different alibis 
for not borrowing. 

Miss Wonoskt. There is one thing that I would like to comment 
on. I think it was this morning, when Dr. Little was speaking. He 
was talking about parents putting children through college, and per- 
haps the reason that the children weren’t willing to go in debt was 
that their education now is being handed to them and they couldn’t 
picture that, but, when I took this questionnaire, almost every person 
who stated that their parents were putting them through college is 
going through college on the understanding that they will pay back 
their parents. 

Mr. Nicnotson. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. I have no questions except that I would put lots 
more weight on the opinions on page 3 if it would only be asked of 
the children that were in desperate need. 

Miss Wonosk1. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Are your original questionnaires left at the college? 

Miss Wonoskt. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Would it be possible for you to go through them 
and compile for the committee just the students th: at are in need and 
what their attitude is? 

Miss Wonoskt. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. If you talked to a man that has $5,000 in the bank 
and asked him if he would be willing to borrow money, his answer 
would be “No.” 
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Miss Wonosxi. About how much you need ? 

Mr. Jounson. I was wondering what your answer would show 
from the needy students, if they were against loans also. 

Mr. Exuiorr. If you could furnish some information giving some 
additional light on that we would be glad to have it, and if you will 
send it to me to Washington, D. C., or to Jasper, Ala., we will be 
glad to include it in the record of these hearings. 

Miss Wonosxr. All right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Derrickson. 

Mr. Derrickson. I have no questions. 

Dr. Hoote. I would like to make comment, not ask a question. 

I would be interested to know how many of these students in their 
first year of college, who are reluctant to borrow money to go to col- 
lege, have already borrowed money to buy an automobile. 

Miss Wonosxti. We don’t have any numbers on that, but I am sure 
that it would rank high. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Joan. Your testimony has 
been very interesting and will prove to be very helpful, I am sure. 

Miss Wonoskt. Thank you. 

Mr. Extxrorr. Has Dr. Hake arrived ? 

The next witness that we will hear at this time is George B. Risty, 
of the University of Minnesota. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE B. RISTY, DIRECTOR OF STUDENT 
FINANCIAL AID. UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Risry. I would like to express my appreciation for the priv- 
ilege of appearing here. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Will you please identify yourself as to what you do? 

Mr. Risry. Yes; I am director of student financial aid at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and have been for 15 years. One reason | 
don’t have a 4 tr statement at this time is because we have been 
working 50 or 60 hours a week to handle financial aids at Minnesota 
for the last 2 weeks. 

This afternoon I have been very much interested in listening to 
some of the testimony and I know that human resources of the country 
are most important ones. We would like to find a way to make the 
optimal use of those resources, of course. The basic question that 
seems to appear to me to be before this committee is: Is there a need 
for an aid program and, if there is a need, then are we justified in 
providing such aid through a Federal-State grant-in-aid program ¢ 

I heard it testified earlier, I think by Dr. Berdie, also of Minnesota, 
that there were about 6,000 in the upper 15 percent of high-school 
graduates in Minnesota, and I think he stated that 4,000 of those go 
to college and 2,000 of them do not. 

If I recall correctly, he said that 1,000 of the 2,000 would not go: 
so there actually remains just the question of the 1,000 as to what 
can induce them to go to college. If we extend this to the national 
level, I think there are statistics to indicate that there are approxi- 
mately 67,000 on a national basis of this upper 15 percent in ability 
who will not be going to college. 

Then if you take one-half of those you boil it down to 
34,000 who possibly would go. 


‘« 


60.000 or 
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Mr. Exxiorr. You say that possibly would go? 

Mr. Risry. Yes. What incentives you need I don’t know. Much 
has been said and done, of course, throughout the country in identi- 
fication of the able, the skilled, the talented; so 1 won’t say any more 
about that. We have our national merit scholarship program and 
there is the Sloan Foundation and Sears Foundation and many others 
working on a national scale through national testing programs that 
— identifying the able. 

I don’t believe that is the question. 

The next question of identification would be those who are moti- 
vated for salina Some studies have been done in this area, but not 
enough and certainly not definitive ones where we can say that we can 
identify those who are motivated for college education. 

As Dr. Berdie indicated, there are 1 000 of those 2,000 in the upper 
15 percent who won’t go. They don’t want to leave their caste. The 
grandfather was a bricklayer. The father was a bricklayer, and he is 
not going to go to college and leave his family environment of neigh- 
bors, and friends, and relatives. C ollege is outside of the question. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Isn’t that pattern of thought gradually weakening, 
Mr. Risty ? 

Mr. Risry. It is, and it will in time through an educational process. 
In each generation there is a higher proportion of high-school grad- 
uates and also a higher proportion of college graduates. That will 
just gradually grow. In these 15 years we have seen about 4 000 stu- 
dents per year on the personal financial problems and out of that 
there are a lot of human-interest stories. I remember very distinctly 
one girl who came to us on our freshman scholarship, one of the most 
able girls in the State of Minnesota. We watched her. Her record 
was atrocious and before she decided to leave at the end of the fall 
quarter, 3 months, we asked her why she had made this decision to 
leave the university. She said she didn’t want to come in the first 
place. Her parents insisted she come. She said, “I didn’t want to go 
to college, so I deliberately did a poor job just to prove to them that 
I was right.” 

There are many cases like that. It is not one isolated case. There 
are many who have no desire to move out of a locality, an environment, 
so financial need is only one of many reasons for not going to college. 

We made a little study this fall in September. We wanted to do it 
as late as we could before college doors opened. We have a statewide 
freshman scholarship program at the university, incidentally spon- 
sored by private funds entirely, and throughout the State of Minne- 
sota where we have 40,000 high- -school graduates there were 800 who 
applied for se holarship assistance to the univer sity. We set up these 
restrictions : 

The upper one-third would be eligible to apply. We would select 
on the basis of achievement, measured ability to do college work, the 
personal attributes of leadership and vocational promise, and also need 
for help, which may have discouraged some from applying; but of the 
800 we were able to reach about 200 in scholarship aid. 

Some of them, after receiving our offers of aid, wrote back and said 
that they had decided to go to one of the eastern schools or some other 
college within the State where other scholarships had been offered to 
them. However, it has been a question as ot what happens to the 520 
people of this select group which were screened Gach high schools. 
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Incidentally, when I said we allowed the upper third to apply, the 
average high-school record of those who did apply was 93 percent. Of 
this group of 520 that got letters from us saying no, we cannot provide 
financial help, it has been a question for some time as to what happens 
to these people. Do the 520 stay at home, work on the farm, drive 
trucks ¢ 

What happens to these 520? These are the results we got. We re- 
ceived 87 percent return from our questionnaires and of the results 
there were 325 or 71 percent who said they were coming to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota anyway. There were 80 or 19 percent who were 
going to attend some other college. A total of over 90 percent of those 
whom we refused schol: arship aid were going to college anyway. 

In other words, only 10 percent of this group who had the ability, 
who were motivated to go to college, as indicated by their willingness 
to file an application, only 10 percent would not go to college because 
of lack of scholarships. 

Mr. Jounson. Were those children in financial need ? 

Mr. Risry. Yes, almost, because we set those criteria in the first 
place in publicizing. There were a few in the State, however, that we 
found that had eight or nine or ten thousand dollars annual income 
in the family and of course they were thrown out by the committee. 
We can make one conclusion from this, and say that scholarships 
assistance does not materially increase the number of college students. 
In other words, it isn’t effective in recruiting, so that all we are doing 
is making it easier for those who would go anyway. That is one 
conclusion. 

But one thing which we do not know, and I haven’t heard any 
testimony today that might lead us to find the answer, is what about 
those who did not file applic ations for scholarship aid who are in the 
upper 20 percent or upper 10 percent, wherever you want to pick them. 

Mr. Exxrorr. That is about 300 in your case, the difference between 
520 and 800 ¢ 

Mr. Risty. Two hundred of them we helped and the others got other 
scholarships at other universities, but what happens to all of those 
who didn’t bother to file applications? I think maybe there we can’t 
very well conclude that scholarship aid is not an inducement. 

As I heard testified this afternoon, testimony to which I am willing 
to subscribe. If a Federal, State, or any other type of national se hol- 
arship program were avail: ible and public ized, if it were made known 
that it was in existence and would continue in existence, the students 
entering high school in the ninth grade or tenth grade at the latest, 
then would have a chance to make their plans and think ahead as to 
what they were going to do; but ice scholarships to seniors in 
the fall or at Christmastime is not an effective recruiting device. 

It interested me when I heard that students are willing to accept 
a free ride, but they won’t invest in themselves because they feel in- 
secure. We have experienced this in the last 15 years. There are 
those who don’t like to borrow, even though a college education as 
you mentioned is worth $100,000. However, a large proportion of 
those in answer to your question are borrowing for cars, and tele- 
visions, radios, everything under the sun. For something material] 
that they can put their h: ands on they are very willing to go on an 
epeilinoend plans, but for their own education, which is an intangible 
thing, worth $1000,000 no. 
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It raises a question as to whether we should be too concerned about 
educating those who don’t have enough faith in themselves to be 
willing to borrow. 

It seems the opposite at Minnesota. I must say this: that in these 
years we have always had much greater demand for loan funds than 
we have for scholarships. Maybe it is because we lack some of the 
scholarship money and therefore we aren’t able to help as many. 

Mr. Exxsorr. Your demand for loans has been much greater than 
for scholarships ? 

Mr. Risry. We have granted more aid in loans than we have 
scholarships in all the years I have been there. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Approxim: itely how much do you loan per year? 

Mr. Rusty. We are running through approximately 100 and some 
loans a week and it will run some over $300,000 in this academic year. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And it is paid back in what manner # 

Mr. Risry. We have just liberalized our loan plan which has 
changed our volume considerably. In fact, the volume changed by 
$100,000 by liberalizing our plans, and this is the plan we have now: 

We allow a student to borrow for any expenses connected with his 
university education, not just board and room, tuition, and so on, 
but anything within a reasonable budget. While he is in the uni- 
versity he is charged 2 percent on that “outst: inding debt. We figure 
it is a good business experience for him to realize that he has an obli- 
gation with a nominal rate of interest. It also has the interest which 
is to be paid annually, keeping in touch with that recipient. 

Upon graduation he is permitted to consolidate all of his obliga- 
tions to the university in one and that contract can be repaid at not 
less than $10 per month, but not to exceed 10 percent. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is a very fine program, I would say, a very 
liberal program. 

Mr. Risty. Yes. Now it is very common for a student to come in 
and ask for $500 and lay out a budget as to what these $500 are to 
cover, or he may ask for $750 to buy instruments for dentistry and 
pay part of his board and room and so on, and justify the need for 
it and they don’t hesitate to go in. 

In fact, there are those of us who feel the limit should be raised 
some more so a student could not have an excessive debt of more than 
$4,000 to any one person. 

You are acquainted with the MIT plan which has been very suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Exsisorr. What is your limit now as to the amount of debt to 
one student ¢ 

Mr. Risry. One thousand dollars to any one student in any but the 
preprofessional schools, veterinary and medicine, medicine, dentistry, 
and then the graduate school. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Where do you get this $300,000 a year to lend ? 

Mr. Risry. All from private sources, from gifts from individuals, 
organizations, foundations, and industry. 

Mr. Exxiorr. These givers, these donors, restrict their gift so that 
it shall be used for these loan purposes ? 

Mr. Risry. That is right, for student aid. They may specify a 
field like home economics, they may specify mechanical engineering, 
but otherwise the university, being a State institution, wants flexi- 
bility in the use of the loans. 
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Mr. Exziorr. How long have you been in that field? 

Mr. Risry. I have been working with it and have run this office 
for 15 years now, but the university itself has had loan funds for 
56 years. 

Mr. Exsiorr. What is your repayment experience on these loans / 

Mr. Ristry. We have never in the history of these 56 years of the 
program asked for any cosigners for security. We will lend to 
minors, 17, 18 years old, and our repayment plan in those 56 years 
has been about 1.6 percent loss on collections and bad debts. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is almost as good as banks do with security, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Risry. That is right. Students are a good investment. There 
is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Exaiorr. I am very much interested in what you are saying 
here because you have been in the business a com time and you have 
had time to build up experience in the field whic h is more de »pendable 
experience, 1 would think, that that acquired by just a year or two 
or, we will say, a questionnaire in the field. You say that students 
are one of the best risks, according to your plan, to be found in the 
country. 

Mr. Risry. I think they are. If I were a man of means I would 
rather invest in students that I would in any other material thing. 
I think that any university is missing a bet if it isn’t allowing stu- 
dents to finance their way through school because there have been 
studies—I can’t this afternoon place my finger on the actual studies 
but the president of MIT spoke of it. One of the officials of New 
York University spoke of this: that studies they have carried on 
indicate that the alumni of a college or university who have borrowed 
and worked their way through se -hool are much more loyal in annual 
giving later in life than those who held scholarships. This is not 
the type of testimony I would favor because before I get through 
here I will tell vou that I favor some type of Federal scholarship 
program for a certain group of people. 

Mr. Jounson. You listened to the testimony I believe from Me- 
nomonie to the effect that they couldn’t get applications for their loan 
funds. 

Mr. Risry. This amazed me. 

Mr. Jounson. It did me, too. 

Mr. Risry. Because in the next year or two we have to raise $500,- 
000 to handle our loan program. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yours is a sort of a revolving program, isitnot? As 
repayments are made that money is loaned again / 

Mr. Risry. That is right. Again I base this on experience. My 
basic educational training is collection, by the way, so I have a basis 
for this. In studying family incomes and in grouping this group 
of our applicants, the average family income of these applicants was 
$4,700 with 2 children. 

On the basis of national merit Senay eine and the Big Ten finan- 
cial aid plan for athletes and other programs of a similar nature 
where you make a computation of expected family ‘siednatled: it 
is expected that a family with $4,700 should be able to contribute 
some to the education of their children, but all that we have found 
so far in studies and in our experience seems to bear out this fact, 
and this is the way we talked with industrial sponsors—it might be 
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the Sloan Foundation, General Motors, and others—that if scholar- 
ship aid is provided for one-third of the college cost, then it should 
be the student’s own responsibility to provide one-third from summer 
employment, and at least one-third from his family and part-time 
employment, because basically the responsibility rests with the 
individual. 

If this formula could be achieved I would very much favor a State- 
Federal plan that would identify the most able who are of an income 
group where they have so little that it is discouraging to even think 
of college. Maybe that is down below $4,000. Maybe it is below 
$3,000, but somewhere in there there is a line where a son or daughter 
of a family with that income doesn’t even think of college because 
they say “It is so inaccessible that I wouldn’t even think of it,” but 
they have the ability. 

If a grant of, say, $500 or $600 could be given to that type of person 
it will then open the door to them, because now with this help they 
are on a bargaining basis with the other people. 

Mr. Ex.zizorr. Would you say that a part of the two-thirds of self- 
help which you mentioned, summer employment and aid from the 
parents and so on, might be through the loan that we speak of here? 

Mr. Ristry. It could be. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Through a loan program. In other words, I should 
think that the one-third might be from the students. I guess it would 
be on a little different calculation than that if it was on the basis of 
a third, but assuming that the $600 grant is one-third and then $600 
his part, if he was willing to borrow that and then, by summer work, 
get the other $600, would that meet the qualifications of your proposal ¢ 

Mr. Risry. Yes; it would, but there is this point, and here is where 
1 favor Federal scholarship aid. When income drops so low that it 
hecomes a factor of discouragement, whether that is at $4,000 or $3,000, 
but in a group of 6 or 7 children, where income is $3,500, a boy re- 
gardless of whether he is valedictorian of his high school class or not 
is not thinking of college because it is humanly impossible. 

If some type of scholarship aid were provided this boy where he 
could have in his pocket $500, then you lift his level to a boy in an 
38,000 income family putting him on an equal bargaining basis where 
he can be thinking in his own mind that “Now I can make plans.” 
Beyond that point the opportunity should be equal to all, so that if 
there were Federal aid it should be from one-third to one-half of the 
college costs for the year, but not in excess of that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Suppose the Federal aid were limited to loans. What 
would you think of that sort of a program ? 

Mr. Risry. I think that would be fine, too, that and part-time em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. Might we not say in a case like that that you 
might lend a third and the Federal-State program lend a third and 
part-time employment be responsible for the other third ? 

Would that meet the requirements of your program ? 

Mr. Risry. It would, I think. There seems to be quite a bit of 
evidence in favor of a type of work scholarship program for two 
reasons. A work scholarship program, whatever the source of funds, 
would provide the opportunity for a student to make his way on his 


own, where he feels that “I am doing this myself. No one is giving 
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me a handout,” and at the same time it would provide these hard- 
pressed private colleges and State colleges it means to hire the help 
they are going to need as this bulge of enrollment hits us the hardest, 
and that ‘bulge i is right around the corner and when enrollments go 
up the college through endowments or State taxes, whatever you have, 
is going to “be hard pressed to keep plant and basic structural costs 
without the services provided through food services, through library, 
and offices. 

So, in having a work scholarship program, maybe something simi- 
lar to NYA, but maybe it can be streamlined in administration, the 
plan would help the student but also help the college provide the 
services it so badly needs now and will need. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicuoison. No questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. No questions. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Derrickson. 

Mr. Derrickson. Under your loan program I understand you to 
say it is 2 percent interest up until the time of graduation. 

Mr. Risry. That is right. 

Mr. Derrickson. At that point does it change and, if so, how 
much ¢ 

Mr. Risry. It changes when the student before he leaves the uni 
versity will consolidate all of its obligations. He may have borrowed 
some as a sophomore, some as a junior, and so on. He consolidates 
all that he owes the university into one note, but he then at that time 
has the option of deciding on the basis of his vocation, if he is going 
through seminary or going into internship in medicine, or going 
into engineering or law. It depends on his immediate earning part 
and his expectations. He can decide as to whether he can handle 
this in 2 or 3 years, or if he wants 5 or 6, but whatever he decides, it 
should not be less than $10 a month and not take longer than 10 years. 

Mr. Derrickson. At what rate of interest / 

Mr. Risry. At 5 percent. At that time the student is out of 
school and he is competing in the money market for other obliga 
tions, and it has been shown through studies that if you continued 
it at 2 percent it would be the last thing he would ever pay, because 
it would be a good investment for him to pay off his car, his radio, 
all his contracts before he ever paid off that loan. 

Mr. Exxiorr. He could make money by saving that until the last, 
could he not, if it were 2 percent ? 

Mr. Risry. That is right. 

Dr. Hoote. Would you approve or disapprove of a Federal grant 
in-aid, not loan, to the top students in the graduating class based 
on a competitive examination basis annually / 

Mr. Risty. Definitely yes. I helped here in the past year to devise 
a bill for—— 

Mr. Hoortr. My question was would you approve or disapprove of 
such a plan ? 

Mr. Risry. I would approve of a grant to the able if there is evi- 
dence of need, but on a purely competitive examination like National 
Merit, no; because on the National Merit they identify the able first 
and then they determine need, and if Mr. Stalnaker were here he 
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would report that one-third of the National Merit had no need and 
got the minimum of $100. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You feel that that money might be used to better 
effect if it were given, or loaned, or granted to : the more needy ¢ 

Mr. Risry. Yes, if he would just move down the scale a little bit 
and pick up those with need. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Risty, I would like to compliment you on your 
testimony. It has been very helpful and very thorough and you have 
given us experience ranging over a number of years in a field that. we 
are looking at very partic ula rly. 

I would like to say to you that if you have additional ideas in the 
field, particularly in the loan aspec ts of it, if you would send them 
to the committee we will be glad to incorporate them in the printed 

record at a later date, say, if you could furnish them to us by the first 
of the year it would be in time. 

Mr. Risry. I would like to do that. 

Mr. Exxtorr. I thank you very much. 

Iam going to ask Mr. Victor T. Wahl of the Eau Claire County 
Taxpayers Association, Eau Claire, Wis., to give his testimony. 

You may proceed, Mr. Wahl, to summarize or to read, as you see 
fit. 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR T. WAHL, JR., PRESIDENT, EAU CLAIRE 
COUNTY TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


Mr. Want. I am Victor T. Wahl, Jr., president of the Eau Claire 
County Taxpayers Association and a practicing attorney in Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

The question for this hearing appears to be: “Should the Federal 
Government undertake a nationwide general scholarship program for 
college and postcollege graduate students ? 

I believe it must be recalled that this proposal arrives on the heels 
of Congress’ rejecting Federal aid for school construction and the 
release of the second report of the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School. 

The rejection of the Federal aid for school construction was a rea- 
sonable position for Congress to take after the White House Con- 
ference on Education found no State unable—if it were willing—to 
finance the building of any schools it needed. 

The second report of the President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School—made to the President on July 22, 1957— 
stresses the need for expanding our supply of college teachers and 
college facilities to accommodate the demands of students who will 
need them under present conditions. 

The idea of adding large-scale Federal scholarships to the problem 
would only make more difficult a solution troublesome enough the 
way it ls. 

Possibly in our mind’s eye is a picture of Abe Lincoln studying 
from books he walked many miles to borrow and doing his sums on 
the back of a shovel—using a piece of charcoal for a pencil. Possibly 
we are thinking there are many, many boys in America today with 
Lincoln’s potential but without the money to see them through the 
college education of today. Possibly we might think it is the respon- 
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sibility of the Federal Government to see that those boys are given 
the opportunity to make the best of their capabilities. 

We do not question the motives of anyone who follows that line of 
thinking. However, we do not think it is necessary to assign this 
added responsibility to the Federal Government. 

This responsibility is and should remain in the States and com- 
munities—it should remain there with the resources which must be 
drawn upon to satisfy the responsibility. 

We should recognize the collective wisdom of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School. Briefly, that com- 
mittee says our colleges are now accommodating 3 million students— 
twice as many as in 1940—and must be prepared to accommodate 6 
million by 1970. 

That committee laid down a set of recommendations and priorities 
for meeting higher educational needs. Federal scholarships are so 
far down on the priority list they are almost forgotten. For us to 
give them A-~1 priority would be to try to learn to run before we have 
learned to stand up. 

Says that committee: 

The most critical bottleneck to the expansion and improvement of education 
in the United States is the mounting shortage of excellent teachers. 

Not only does the committee say we must have more teachers and 
better teachers; in effect, it recommends an overhauling of the entire 
higher educational system, better use of existing facilities, simplifying 
curricula to reduce their size and increase their quality. It also rec- 
ommends expanding existing facilities wherever possible instead of 
beginning completely new institutions—in order to make better use 
of existing costly administrative staffs instead of multiplying staffs. 

These seem to be the logical priorities. It is better to have some 
place for the student to go and someone to teach him than to have 
him all dressed up with a scholarship and no place to go with it. 

When the President’s Committee does get down to the question of 
expanding educational opportunity, scholarships wind up as a minor 
consideration—especially Federal scholarships. In fact, the Commit- 
tee voices what I believe to be a most important warning. The Com- 
mittee says, in effect, if the Federal Government steps into the picture 
all other efforts will immediately begin to diminish and ultimately 
will disappear altogether to leave the Federal Government alone in 
the field. 

The tremendous financing power of the Federal Government—and 
we realize it is influenced so much by borrowing power—can become 
a blight when focused on a problem local initiative is trying to solve. 

The committee estimates that every year some 200,000 of the ablest 
young people do not carry their education beyond high school for a 
number of reasons: lack of motivation, lack of proper guidance, lack 
of money, or because of discrimination. 

So, lack of money is only one facet of a many-sided problem. In 
approaching it the Committee expresses another important warning: 


It is tempting to advocate on democratic grounds an immediate large-scale 
program of financial assistance for every young person who could benefit from 
college. This certainly is a worthy long-run goal, but to insist upon its imme- 
diate accomplishment, without first insuring an adequate supply of teachers and 
facilities, could result in more harm than good, 
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First, the Committee says, the idea of borrowing for an‘education 
should be encouraged. Then the Committee suggests 'a program for 
expanding work opportunities on the campus to help meet the need 
for financial assistance. Then the Committee recommends that Fed- 
eral tax laws be changed to permit deductibility of expenses incurred 
in sending a student to college. This, the Committee points out, 
would mean proportionately greater tax benefit to those ‘least able to 
afford the college expense. 

Only then does the Committee consider scholarships—and here is 
where the Committee gets in its most telling argument against Fed- 
eral scholarships. The President’s study group said: 

The Committee believes that it could lessen the growing efforts of others; it 
could accentuate the danger that enrollments will rise faster than the faculties 
and facilities needed to care for them, and it would not represent the most 
effective means by which such Federal assistance as may be needed could be 
used to aid both students and institutions right now. 

The Committee noted expansion of scholarships supported by _pri- 

vate foundations, corporations, labor unions, service clubs, individuals 
and by State and local governments. 

According to the U nited States Office of Education, scholarship 
money has increased 21% times in the last 5 years and private scholar- 
ships are inevitable unless a Federal scholarship program dries up 
private motivation. 

I appear here today as a spokesman for a group of private citizens 
whose interests cover more than the education field. In your delibera- 
tions on questions such as this one you are approached by many 
groups. The butchers, the bakers, the candlestick makers descend 
upon you as organizations whenever proposals are aired which can 
help or harm the members of the organization. 

We members of taxpayer groups separate ourselves completely from 
the special interest point of view and ask ourselves simply if any prop- 
osition represents the best, simplest, and most efficient way of accom- 
plishing something it is essential for Government to undertake. If 
Government doesn’t have to do it, fine. If Government has to do it, at 
which level is it best administered? Then, what is the most effective, 
economical way of doing it at the level to which it is assigned ? 

Gentlemen, we concur in the recommendations of the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School where they concern 
Federal participation in scholarship progams. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me ask you a question right there. 

Does your group concur in the other recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee ¢ 

Mr. Want. I couldn’t say that the group as a whole has gone into 
the other recommendations of the Committee. 

Mr. Extiorr. What do you think about the work aid recommen- 
dation ? 

Mr. Want. I am inclined to favor that and, as a matter of fact, I am 
going to in just a minute go over a possible alternative approach to 
the work-aid idea. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I happen to be the author of the law creating the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School and I was 
interested in your discussion of its recommendations. 

Mr. Want. The public is now paying a greater share of the cost of 
higher education than I believe is generally realized. The President’s 
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Committee reported that the student or his family pays less than 18 
percent of the cost in the publicly supported institution. 

I might add that that does not include living costs. 

That means that on the average every student in a publicly sup- 
ported college or university is getting an 82 percent scholarship now. 

Clearly much is being done today without any general Federal schol- 
arship program and much more can be done. 

A Federal scholarship program of $100 or $200 million a year would 
not have much impact immediately on a higher education system cost- 
ing $3 billion. 

But think of it this way. That so-called system represents many 
hundreds of independent institutions, city colleges, community col- 
leges, State colleges, private colleges both religious and nonsectarian, 
every one of which has its different kinds of supporters or sponsors— 
“angels” if you want to put it that way—individuals, corporations, 
alumni groups, all backing some form of scholarship program or other. 
They represent many, many teams, thousands of persons with a per- 
sonal, dedicated, and unselfish interest in helping boys and girls 
through college. 

All this would be at stake if the Federal Government were to step 
in with a large-scale scholarship program. Eventually it would be a 
case of the tail wagging the dog as the non-Federal sponsorships dried 
up. That we cannot risk. 

Mr. Exxtotr. Mr. Wahl, do you have any evidence to the effect that 
the GI bill, for instance, which educated many tens of thousands—I 
don’t have the figures, but I assume many tens of thousands—had any 
drying up effect on the local sponsorships ¢ 

Mr. Want. No, not in connection with the GI bill after World War 
II. I think there are some analogies that could be applied to that 
situation. I perhaps could illustrate it myself. I am connected with 
the Eau Claire chapter of the Wisconsin Alumni group and we put 
on 2 or 5 events every year in an attempt to raise enough money so we 
can scrape together a $100 scholarship for some student down there 
aid, frankly, if there was a large-scale Federal program that we were 
paying for with our tax money, I think that our group would just 
get out of the scholarship business. 

That is of course a small illustration only. Other illustrations in 
connection with I think the use of Federal money for financing col- 
lege buildings have resulted in a drying up of independent sources 
of financing. That is only an analogy, of course. People who make 
a substantial payment that goes into Federal scholarships would be 
inclined not to make a further personal contribution. It is something 
of course that couldn’t be pinned down. 

Mr. Extiorr. We are in the realm of argument to some extent. I 
followed this program very closely through the Federal Housing 
Administration and our loans for the building of college dormitories 
and student-union buildings, and I believe it is limited to that, and to 
lunchrooms, maybe. 

I had the impression that it had actually done so little in the broad 
field that it probably hadn't had any drying up effect or actually not 
much effect one way or the other because not a great deal has been 
done that I know of. 
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Mr. Want. I think perhaps it would be fair to say that that is a 
consideration that should be analyzed in connection with a Federal 
scholarship program. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I agree with you—and that is the reason we are hold- 
ing these hearings—that every single one of these considerations 
should be weighed most carefully. We are in a field that ought to be 
approached very carefully and all the factors involved should be 
weighed and if we have legislation in this field certainly every safe- 
guard should be erected to. preserve local participation and local co- 
operation, local administration of these programs. We tend to say 
Federal program, but actually what we are talking about I think is a 
Federal, State and maybe—and again just in the realm of discussion 
and consideration—local program. 

We are faced with the proposition that you called our attention to 
begin with, of course, that facilities and teachers are two very im- 
portant considerations. If you don’t have the necessary buildings and 
don’t have the necessary teachers, then a scholarship assumes less 
utility than it would were these other two considerations available. 

Mr. Want. I might say that up until now my approach has been 
more or less a negative. It has been to point out some of the dangers 
of a program of this kind and to also show what is being done 
without a Federal program. 

If I may go on, I would like to go into a possible alternative that 
may be worth consider ing. 

We must point out that the Kestnbaum Commission considered the 
broad dispersal of educational power in the United States one of the 
sources of strength in American education. 

The Federal Government seems to be doing a good job now with its 
scholarship programs in areas where it needs special skills, where it 
needs talent for some responsibility that is clearly that of the Federal 
Government. That, we believe, is fitting. It conforms to the tra- 
ditional idea of what the Federal Government is for—to do what 
needs to be done where individual citizens and governments at lower 
levels cannot be effective. 

That is why we have West Point and Annapolis—to train officers 
for the Federal Armed Forces. There are other Federal programs 
for other special needs. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me say that the same argument you use about 
West Point and Annapolis would be, with some modifications in your 
spouts h, true of the scholarships that the Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare—namely, by the United States Public Health 
Service—has administered in the field of the dread diseases and find 
ing cures and doing special research. The Government has provided 
quite a number of scholarships in those fields in recent years, and the 
result has been, at least as I read it, very encouraging insofar as at 
taining the objective is concerned. 


Mr. Want. We have a further approach which is somewhat along 


that line. We point out that at West Point and Annapolis they have 
programs for training officers for the Armed Forces. But for genera] 
education beyond the high school there is no need for Federal 
assistance. 

In fact, recent international developments in the space-satellite 
field emphasize a need for greater selectivity in determining the type 
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of higher education which presently is encouraged by Federal subsidy. 

In connection with this, one further consideration deserves earnest 
study. At West Point and Annapolis, through the Navy ROTC 
programs and certain other federally supported educational programs, 
the students receive generous schol: arships, but the Government re- 
ceives back full value in the form of services to the Government after 
graduation. Could this same principle be applied to nonmilitary 
fields? We think that perhaps it could. We would suggest that, in 
such critical fields as chemists, scientists, engineers, and physicists, 
the Federal Government establish a competitive-examination program 
for scholarships with the recipients of such scholarships contracting 
to give our Government 2, 3, or 4 years of service after completion of 
college. Conceivably, this program could also be applied in such 
other critical fields as international relations and medicine. I be- 
lieve that such a program could furnish a strong motivation, and I 
think there has been a good deal of discussion of motivation to go to 
college in this hearing. 

Mr. NicHotson. You don’t mean that you want to have the Govern- 
ment send these teachers wherever they want to because they alve them 
a scholarship ¢ 

Mr. Want. Excuse me? 

Mr. Extiorr. I don’t believe he mentioned teachers. 

Mr. Want. No. These are for students. 

Mr. Nicuotson. After they are students, would you give the Fed- 
eral Government the right to send them wherever the Federal Gov- 
ernment wanted to, like they do at West Point and Annapolis and 
the Air Force School? 

Mr. Want. Exactly; not under military discipline, but there would 
be a contractual basis. 

Mr. Nicnorson. The schools are under military supervision to 
some extent, aren’t they? They just had the military down in Ten- 
nessee, or somewhere down there. 

Mr. Want. Yes. 

Mr. Nicnoxson. I just ask you the question if you believe that, be- 
cause we give them something, the Government has a right to do with 
them whatever they want to. Right now we have a draft law which 
just drafts doctors and dentists up to 45 years old after they have 
established their business and everything else. 

Mr. Want. This would apply for a limited time only after gradu- 
ation from college. It seems that it would not be too much of 
sacrifice to ask of a student who is getting a valuable college educa- 
tion. The United States Government would, in this case, receive 
back value in the form of service for 2 or 3 or 4 years. Conceivably, 
the student would continue or the employee would continue on in 
the Federal service in the critical fields. 

Mr. Nicuotson. You are advocating that? 

Mr. Want. As something for consideration; yes, sir. The United 
States Government would receive back value in full in the form of 
service to the Atomic Energy Commission, the Department of State, 
or the service medical branches following the students’ graduation 
from college. 

A further refinement of such a program might give the student an 
election upon graduation to either serve the United States Govern- 
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ment for a period of several years or to treat the payments made for 
his education as a loan repayable over several years. It seems that 
this approach would not only go far toward answering the valid 
argument that some of our capable students are not going on to 
college- level studies, but would also give such outstanding students 
a prestige motivation, similar to that presently attaching to appomt- 
ments to West Point and Annapolis, to strive to obtain such Federal 
educational grants in the limited critical fields where our shortages 
are great. Furthermore, this sort of program would give the Govern- 
ment the direct services of those obtaining these rewards, whereas 
a general scholarship program would give no assurance that the edu- 
cation thus obtained would be applied t toward preserving our defense 
ond way of life. 

I suggest this as a rough outline only, but believe that, as an alter- 
native to a general scholarship program, it deserves serious consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you have further questions, Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicuorson. No, sir. 

Mr. Exurorr. Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Jonnson. No questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Derrickson. 

Mr. Derrickson. No questions. 

Mr. Exniorr. Dr. Hoole. 

Mr. Hoorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. 1 want to thank you, Mr. Wahl, for your testimony. 

We must push on here. We have a young lady in the audience who 
wrote me a letter several weeks ago and asked me for permission to be 
heard, and she has been here all day, as have some others. 

[ am going to call, next, Miss Sharon Swanson. 

I will say this, Congressman Johnson, you alluded to Miss Swan- 
son’s testimony this morning, and, if you would care to say another 
word by way of her introduction, you may feel free to do so. 

Mr. Jounson. I think Sharon was probably a year old when I 
moved into Jackson County, and I have known her ever since. I 
knew her father. Sharon’s predicament is that she lost he father 3 
years ago, and she has been writing to me about her problems about 
going on to college. When I was through there when these hearings 
were coming on this fall, I suggested to Sharon’s mother that she 
come and testify before the committee and explain her problem, and 
I think that is what she is trying to do in her testimony. 

Mr. Exuiorr. All right. Sharon, we have your testimony here, and 
you are here, and we thank you for coming. You may proceed. If 
you want to read your statement you may do that, or, if you want to 
summarize it, you may do that. 

Let me say, before Sharon gets started, there is at least one other 
person in the audience who wants to leave soon, and if I can find out 
which person that is I will say that he or she will be next. 

What is your name, please ? 

Miss AEN. She is Miss Pedersen. She said they didn’t have to 
leave. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What is the gentleman’s name? 

Mr. Guerxi. G-u-e-l-]. I will leave it to you which one to be first. 
I will go first as long as it is all right with her. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Is that all right with you, Miss Pedersen ? 
Miss Pepersen. That is all right. 
Mr. Exxiorr. Sharon, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF SHARON SWANSON, A SENIOR STUDENT AT 
JACKSON HIGH SCHOOL, HIXTON, WIS. 


Miss Swanson. Thank you Congressman Elliott. I am very happy 
to have this opportunity to testify here today. 

My name is Sharon Swanson. I am 17 years old, a senior at Jack- 
son High School, Hixton, Wis. My home is in Northfield, about 35 
miles south of Eau Claire, and 7 miles from the high school. 

I believe that a college education is essential—not only for individ- 
uals but for the Nation as a whole. Our country must have educated 
and intelligent men and women to run our Government. If America 
is to lead the rest of the world in world affairs, it is necessary for us 
to have leaders capable of guiding her. A country is only as strong 
as its leaders and if we have weak leaders, we will have a weak 
Americ: 

With more college graduates, our standards of living would be 
raised. Those who have secured a college education have been proven 
to earn more than $50,000 more in their lifetime than those who 
have not graduated from college. Our cultural and moral standards 
would be higher also. These people are more fully prepared to face 
life as it is ‘today. Better homes and living conditions can be pro- 
vided for their families. 

They gain more from living because they understand what is going 
on around them. Many college courses not only prepare for careers, 
but are carryovers into the career of marriage and marr _ life. The 
knowledge of a home economics teacher for ex: unple, or a nurse, will 
prove invaluable as she begins planning, organizing, ‘and living in 
her own home. A person who has majored in foreign languages will, 
as a rule, find himself at home in almost any corner of the globe. An 
English or a speech teacher will have many occasions to use either 
the written or the verbal speech. These are but a few of the many 
examples that could be discovered with a little thought on the matter. 

In some parts of the Nation, schools are crying for teachers. 
Children are being prevented from receiving an education and are 
being forced to spend only one-half a day in school because of the 
lack of teachers. This is a vicious cycle. We need teachers for our 
schools, but not enough young men and women are going to school to 
receive the knowledge necessary to teach and instruct. 

Some of the secondary schools are inefficient themselves, for lack 
of money. In a community such as Hixton, which is primarily a 
small business and farming community, the support of the school 
must come from the people themselves. The average farm income is 
very small, therefore the contribution to the school is small. Our 
school would be much better equipped and better schooling would be 
available to the students if more funds were at hand. This is an 
instance where Federal aid to the schools would be most beneficial. 
Why should a child who is born in a small community have less of 
a chance for a sound education than a child who is born in a large 
one ? 
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Why aren’t more high school graduates continuing with their 
schooling and going on to college? The answer is fairly simple as 
far as I am concerned. They are unable to do so due to a lack of 
money. A recent news report states that of the eligible students for 
college, only 50 percent are financially able to afford the cost. Higher 
education today is very costly. The average cost for a year at college, 
including tuition, room and board, and incidental fees, comes to 
around $1.2 00. This is a big figure for the average family to afford, 
the average annual income being about $3,000. After subtracting 
$1,200 for the college son or daughter, $1,800 is left for the rest of 
the family to live on. This is certainly not very much considering 
what it must cover—taxes, insurance, food, heat, clothing, rent or 
house payments and general upkeep on a home and living for the 
family. 

The rest of the family can’t really be expected to scrimp and save 
and sacrifice everything for the member away at school. 

I, myself, would like to go to college very much. Right now it is 
what 1 want to do above all else. My main interest is not certain 
right now but I feel quite sure it will be in the field of speech, speech 
correction, teaching of the mentally handicapped, occupational ther- 
apy, or social work. ‘These fields interest me intensely, and although 
I’ve not yet decided which one, I’m sure I will enter one of them. I 
want to be engaged in some types of work which offer a challenge 
new situation, ‘and a chance to cope with people‘s minds, habits, and 
problems. 

The two places I would be most likely to attend would be Eau 
Claire State Teachers College and the University of Wisconsin; Kau 
Claire being the most convenient. Eau Claire offers 60 legislative 
sc holarships to students. 

I have written to the university for application forms for the schol- 
arships offered there. The one for which I believe I would be most 
eligible provides for $174 a year. As I mentioned before, the aver- 
age college year costs about $1,200. A scholarship qualifying test 
was held at our school the 22d of this month. I took the test, but as 
yet, of course, have no idea of the results. Even if I were fortunate 
enough to qualify, I would still need other funds in order to go on to 
school. 

[ am perfectly willing to work while I am going to school. There 
are various jobs on a part- -time basis which are open to college stu- 
dents. I will do anything I am capable of handling; clerking in a 
store, waitress work, and anything else. I have been trying to locate 
a job for this coming summer, having written to several resorts and 
been informed that I was to write again this spring, and I plan to do 
so. Most places ask for girls with experience and many resorts want 
girls with at least a year of college. 

My situation is exactly like that of many, many other high school 
seniors who want to go to college, but who do not know how they are 
going to make it possible. I am, I believe, a fairly average student, 
my marks aren’t the lowest in class and they aren’t the highest. I 
have a younger sister in seventh grade who will probably want to go 
to school when she is a senior. The way things look now it just isn’t 
going to be possible for me to go to college completely under my own 
power. However, I do want to go to college, and I’m going to try in 
every way I can to make it. 
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I want to do something useful with the life which lies ahead of 
me—something which will not just benefit me but other people as 
well. I believe that going to college will best help me to accomplish 
this goal. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Sharon, you are a senior in high school this year. The 
problem we are talking about is immediate with you, is it not? 

Miss Swanson. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It is something you have to look at right away and 
try to find the solution for. I would like to say, first, of course, that 
I hope the problem can be solved because I have been impressed 
with the fact that you are a very intelligent young lady, and I hope 
that you are able to find a scholarship, or a loan, or a work arrange- 
ment that will enable you to finish your college education. 

I would like to say further to you that I hope you will not allow 
any roadblocks that seem to be apparent now to discourage you, be- 
cause I have a great feeling that an opportunity for a young lady 
such as you, can be found somewhere. Your situation would be much 
simpler if you were assured now that loans were available that would 
pay a substantial portion of your education, would it not, Sharon ? 

Miss Swanson. Yes; it would. 

Mr. Exiorr. Do you believe enough in the future of America and 
the future of Sharon Swanson to be willing to borrow some money 
and pay it back at a reasonable rate of interest, if that opportunity 
were available to you ? 

Miss Swanson. Yes. I would be willing to borrow the money. 

Mr. Exxtorr. I think that is the spirit that America is made of. 

I personally don’t have much sympathy with the idea that a debt 
for a college education cannot be repaid, and particularly when those 
loans, as testified to by Mr. Risty, are made without collateral, with- 
out security, so that if death or terrible illness intervenes no addi 
tional economic in-security can or will befall the debtor because of 
the loan that he has been able to get. 

Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Jounson. I have no questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Due to the hour we will proceed, and Mr. Guell 
next. Mr. Guell, do we have a copy of your statement ? 

Mr. Gue.tu. Yes, you do. 

Mr. Exvxiorr. You may proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF CORWIN C. GUELL, CLARK COUNTY, WIS., A 
MEMBER OF THE WISCONSIN ASSEMBLY 


Mr. Guetu. Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on 
Special Education: I think by way of identification I should tell the 
chairman, in view of the fact that he has asked numerous questions on 
consumer finance and one thing and another, that I happen to be 
someone from Clark County, and I am a member of the Wisconsin 
Assembly from Clark County. 

Mr. Exuiorr. W hat we call the legislature. 

Mr. Guewtu. Yes, sir. I am a member of the area committee of 
the State College at Eau Claire, president of the local school board 
at ge and a vice president and director of the Thorp Finance 
Corp., which is a corporation engaged in consumer loans. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Do you give full time to the finance business? 

Mr. Gury. I am also engaged in the private practice of law, but 
I spend most of my time as legal counsel for the finance company. 

Mr. Exniorr. I believe you are the first witness we have had that 
is so engaged and you will be able to give us some firsthand informa- 
tion about financing. 

Mr. Guetu. I consider it a privilege to appear before this commit- 
tee to give you a brief outline of some of the financial resources that 
are available to students seeking a higher education in the State of 
Wisconsin. 

I assume that other witnesses have or will testify regarding various 
scholarships, so I will limit my remarks to some of the loan funds 
that are available. 

There are 2 State loan funds in the State of Wisconsin, 1 of which 
is administered by the State department of public welfare, and the 
other by the university board of regents. I shall only cover the fund 
administered by the State department of public welfare. Section 
49.42 of the Wisconsin Statutes as amended by chapter 632 of the 
laws of 1957 provides that—— 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Guell, is this the new law that somebody referred 
to this morning as having been in effect only 2 years? 

Mr. Guetu. No, that isn’t the one. This law has been in effect 
since 1933, but it was amended in the last session of the legislature to 
make it a little more mechanically easier, so as to speak, for the stu- 
dent or applicant to acquire loans for this source. I might say 
parenthetically that this other loan that I am not going to amplify 
is the one that has been set up by the State, but is administered by 
the university board of regents and is used for State people interested 
in going into State service. 

For all practical purposes it is not being used. 

This section of the statute which I referred to provides: 

That the Department of Public Welfare shall make loans to 
needy and qualified residents of the State who have good academic 
records to that point, are in financial need and possess qualities of 
leadership and who are desirous of attending or currently are attend- 
ing the university, State colleges, Stout Institute, Wisconsin Institute 
of Tee hnology or other educational institutions in this State of like 
rank above the high school. 

2. Such loan shall be made to students who are either unemployed 
or would otherwise be unable to continue their education. 

3. Loans shall be made on the student’s application endorsed by 
the principal of the high school from which the student will or has 
received his diploma or by the authorities of the institution which the 
applicant desires to attend or is attending. The terms of the loans 
shall be prescribed by the department, which may adopt and enforce 
all necessary rules to carry out this section. 

These loans bear interest at the rate of 4 percent per annum, com- 
mencing from the date of last attendance by the student and mature 
2 years from the date of last attendance. 

At present there is available $82,682. 

The aggregate amount of loans outstanding is $149,733. 

Those two amounts constitute the present revolving student loan 


fund. 
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The maximum amount for which a student can make application 
in any 1 year is $440. This amount is arrived at on the basis of fees 
aggregating $200 and maintenance of $240 per year. The total maxi- 
mum amount any student can receive during his 4 years in college is 
$1,600. The average size of the student loan is $300 per year. 

Sufficient copies of the form of loan applic ation and note have been 
presented to Miss Allen, clerk of the committee for distribution to 
the members of the committee. 

I would refer you to the back side there where it says “rule No. 13,” 
which pretty well sets up what provisions are necessary for the appli- 
cant to comply with in order to be eligible for a loan. I might say 
that in section 7 (d) the rate of interest at present is 4 percent instead 
of 5 percent. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Was that a misprint? 

Mr. Guewxt. These forms that I have are the older forms and when 
this was originally set up there was $170,000 appropriated in 1933, 
another $170,000 in 1934, and another $170,000 in 1935, a total of 
$510,000. This fund was used up until about the time that we went 
into World War II. There was a period of time in there when the 
fund was practically dormant and the legislature transferred from 
this account $400,000 and it was during those early years that this ap- 
propriation was set up and the rate was 5 percent and in more recent 
years it has been 4 percent. This is not a current application, I might 
say. 

As far as I have been able to determine there is available on most 
university and college campuses in the State of Wisconsin short-term 
loan funds in limited amounts to be used for emergency purposes by 
the students attending such institutions. The amount available to an 
individvual student is very limited and the terms and conditions for 
the loan and repayment thereof depend on the particular circumstances 
of the applicant. The sources of these funds are donations from va- 
rious local organizations such as service clubs, women’s clubs, music 
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clubs, garden clubs, businessmen’s organizations, fraternal organiza- 
tions, trade unions, church groups, and so forth, operating within a 

radius of 40 to 60 miles of where the institution of higher learning i is 
located. This is particularly true in those areas served by our State 
colleges. This is a revolving fund. 

Another source of financial aid which I feel is very worthy of men- 
tioning, is the Courtney Educational Fund, which is administered by 
the LaCrosse Trust Co., of LaCrosse, Wis. Mrs. Courtney, of Ar- 
cadia, Wis., provided in her will a trust fund of approximately $60,000 
to be used for the education of needy students graduating from ’Ar- 

cadia High School. The only other restriction is that the student 
makes the application to the superintendent of schools at Arcadia and 
the application is passed upon by him, the president of the State Bank 
of Arcadia and the executor waite the will of the trustee. The appli- 
cant signs a note bearing 1 percent interest and the loan matures 10 
years after the date of the loan. 

This fund I believe has been in operation for about 7 or 8 years 
and they receive I think about 7 or 8 applicants a year. The interest 
’ to now has monetary care of the funds necessary to meet the supply 

f loan applicants. 

It is my understanding that there are other such loan and scholar- 
ship funds available in the State, but I am not familiar with their 
provisions. 

Coming from an area operating a small high school of less than 300 
students, within 45 miles of the nearest school of higher learning, I 
would like to call the committee’s attention to the fact that in 1956, 16 
students out of a graduating class of 48 attended some sort of a school 
of higher learning—10 went on to college or a university and 6 went 
into nurses tr aining—for a percentage of 31.2. Only 1 student i in the 
class failed to pursue his education because of finances, since the grad- 
uating class of 1956, and 4 have quit—1, I understand, because of 
finances 

In the 1957 graduating class of 58, 23 students have gone on to col- 
lege, university or other schools of higher learning for a percentage 
of 40.1. There was only one in this ‘class that gave finances as the 
reason for not going to college. 
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(Attachments to Mr. Guell’s statement follow :) 


State of Wisconsin 6M 8-141 ‘28807 
State Department of Public Welfare 

Divfsion of Public Assistance 

Form SL-202 (Revised 8-1-41) 


APPLICATION FOR UNEMPLOYMENT STUDENT LOAN 


NAME U 
HOME ADDRESS 4 Total 
Approved 
Post Office County 


Disapproved 


BIRTH DATE 
PARENT OR GUARDIAN peapctaislagsindaendioend 


ADDRESS 


rirst semester 


Fees Mermtenance 


Second Semester 
Ma ntename 


9 


Have you previously applied for a loan from this fund 
If so, when? In what amount? 


Will you be working during the school year? 


Where? Est. Monthly Earning 
Were you employed during preceding summer? Savings 
Will you receive financial assistance from your parents? Approx. amt. per mo 


What scholarships or other financial aid have you received to date? 


Name-. ae. Amount Year ’ 
Are you a resident of the State?. Do you pay non-resident fees? 
CERTIFICATION 


1. Unless I obtain this loan I shal! be unable to continue my education 
2. 1 have discussed this loan with my parent (or guardian) and have his (or her) consent to obtain it 


3. I understand that this loan will bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent per year for any period during which | 
am not enrolled and that the loan wil! be due two years from the date of my last attendance at any school 


4. If the loan is granted, I shall keep the Division of Public Assistance of the Wisconsin State Department of 
Public Welfare advised of any change in my address 


6. I shall repay this loan with interest when it becomes due, realizing that this is a moral obligation which must 
be paid promptly in order that other needy students may be aided 


Signature of Applicant Student Address 


I am familiar with the financial circumstances of the applicant and his family and certify that un- 
less this loan is obtained the applicant will be unable to continue his education 


Signer Position Address 
Schoo! 
Approved Date 


Division—White Copies 
School—Yeliow Copy 
Student—Blue Copy 
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Date. 


WILL YOU KINDLY MAKE THE NECESSARY INVESTIGATION ON THIS APPLICATION? COM- 
PLETE THE ORIGINAL AND RETURN IT. YOU MAY KEEP THE COPY FOR YOUR FILES. 


1. Is the father or guardian employed? Where? a 
2. If not employed, is he receiving relief? 
3. How many are dependent upon father or guardian? 


4. Any members of the household working beside the parent? 


Contribution 


Where? Salary te home | 
5. Does father own home? Valuation Encumbrances | 
Other property? Valuation Encumbrances 
Stocks or bonds? Amount 


6. Does applicant have friends or relatives who are in a position to help him? 


“4 


REMARKS 


; . APPROVAL 
8. This application is recommended for DISAPPROVAL 


Date 
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RULE No. 13 
STUDENT LOANS 


(Ch. 363, Laws 1933, Ch. 10, Laws Special Session, 
1934, Ch. 17, Laws 1935) 


SEC. 1 PURPOSE. As available, loans will be made from this revolving fund to 
needy resident students attending State educational institutions of college 
rank. 


SEC. 2 COVERAGE. 


(a) Loans will be made for tuition, fees and partial maintenance, not to ex- 
ceed $150 per year for fees nor $60 per semester for partial maintenance. 

(b) Loans for partial maintenance will not be made to students prior to the 
end of the fourth week of attendance. 


SEC. 3 DISCRETIONARY. All loans are discretionary and dependent upon finan- 
cial need and academic ability of the student. 
SEC. 4 RESIDENCE. 
(a) Student borrowers must be residents of the State. 
(b) Residence of the parent shall be considered that of the student in absence 
of definite proof of emancipation. 
(c) Students required to pay non-resident fees will not be considered as 
eligible for loans. 
SEC. 5 NEED. 
(a) Financial situation of the parent as wellas the student will be considered. 


(b) Students employed on odd jobs or less than half time (15 hours per week) 
may be considered for loans. 


(c) Loans to adult students may be considered on an individual basis. 


SEC. 6 APPLICATION. 
(a) Application for loans will be made directly to the educational institution. 


(b) The institution will be sole judge of the applicant’s scholastic eligibility 
and will assume responsibility for recommending approval of an 
application. 


(c) The State Department of Public Welfare will make or cause to be made 
such independent investigation of the preree economic eligibility as 
it deems necessary incident to approval of the loan. 


SEC. 7 AGREEMENTS. 


(a) Student loans are deemed to be a moral as well as a legal responsibility 
of the borrower. 


(b) The Department shall prescribe the form of note to be executed and may 
in its discretion require co-signers but not collateral security. 


(c) Loans will be non-interest bearing during the period in which the student 
is enrolled for residence work including any intermediate regular vaca- 
tion period provided that interest shall be payable on loans for any school 
period during which the student is not attending school. A school period 
is defined as being from July 1 to February 1 or from February 1 to July 
1 in a given year. : 

(d) Loans will bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent from the date of last 
attendance and will mature two years thereafter. 


(e) Transfers to other educational institutions and internship or apprentice- 
ship without pay will be considered as an extension of the original 
enrollment. 
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Mr. Guewy. I might add, Mr. Chairman, after listening to the 
presentation of testimony here today, that I was rather amazed to 
learn that there are any college students who would not pursue their 
education because of the necessity of having to borrow funds. I 
think probably the chairman is probably somewhat along about the 
same age as 1 am and probably recalls having had to work for 15 
cents or 20 cents an hour—I am informed your work paid 20 cents; 
mine was 15 cents—in trying to get a college education back in the 
years 1927 to 1934, and I don’t think that any of the students who 
received their education at that time ever waited or hesitated for a 
minute that they were going to be unable to pay that loan back. 

In other words, they were far more interested in acquiring an edu- 
cation, going into debt if nec essary to acquire that education, and 
knowing that, God willing, and they keep their health, they would 
be able to repay that loan. 

I have been in the finance business now since 1934 and I have yet 
to ever take an application from a borrower who didn’t think that he 
was going to be able to pay that loan on time. As a matter of fact, 
he always thought he was going to be able to prepay it. I think that 
if our college ‘students today have the philosophy that they can’t 
borrow money and repay the money there is something lac king some- 
where. I certainly am every much in favor of a loan program, not 
an outright grant program. 

It seems to me that we have many private resources here in this 
country, as has been indicated by the testimony here today, that are 
ready and willing to go ahead ‘and make schol: arships av ailable to 
students in various areas, whether it be in engineering, or teaching, 
or whatever it may be, aio are willing to make funds yalicble for 
those persons to pursue their education, and being a father of 3 chil- 
dren, 1 of whom is now in the university taking the engineering 
course feud a daughter who just graduated from nurses training, T 
know that if I wasn’t able to furnish them with an education they 
would have enough initiative to go out and supply part of the mo- 
mentum at least that would be required for their acquiring their own 
education. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I will say this to you, Mr. Guell. That I personally 
feel that any program thi at may be set up should preserve to the fullest 
extent local initiative and local effort in this field. We are exploring, 
I guess you would say, first, the need for such a program and, second, 
the mechanics by which we might achieve objectives that become 
apparent as a result of our study. 

I have in the back of my mind that this idea of a work program, 
a work scholarship, would be very desirable in this field if we could 
work it out. Certainly a work program in connection with a loan 
program, we will say, and then in some cases perhaps a grant pro- 
gram as well, might reach these bright children who otherwise have 
not much opportunity to be educated. With that as background I 
would like to ask you if you have any ideas as to how a work scholar- 
ship or work aid program might be set up to do the maximum amount 
of good. I am sure you are familiar with the finding of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School that such 
a program should have priority in our thinking, but my mind goes 
back immediately to the NYA days. 
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Mr. Guxtu. I happen to have been a recipient of that. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Such programs oftentimes, I think, did not really 
stimulate the results that might have been attainable. Of course 
that program was hurriedly put together and it was not very large. 
The seale of aid, as I remember, was about $15 a month. That was 
certainly not very high and the type of work sometimes done might 
have led the person who had an NYA scholarship to feel that what 
he was doing was not so important after all. I think any defects 
of such a plan certainly should be avoided. 

With that as background what suggestion do you have? 

Mr. Gueui. Let me correct one thing. You talk of the NYA. I 
think there was one after that. The NYA was a grant and the other 
one was a loan program. 

Mr. Ex.torr. The one I have in mind was a work program. 

Mr. Guetx. There were two programs. One followed the other. 
One was an outright work program where you made some contri- 
bution, but you didn’t get paid for it, I believe. 

Mr. Exazsorr. The one I had in mind and which was administered 
at my school was I believe $15 a month in pay, but for that you did 
a certain amount of work at maybe the rate of 50 cents an hour or 
some such figure. 

Mr. Gueti. That is the one that I was interested in. Personally 
I am in favor of that type of program. I was very much interested 
in the remarks of the gentleman from the University of Minnesota 
and on the basis of his remarks I think that we might do this: Realize 
the importance of not making the date of our maturity of that loan 
too soon after graduation. I think maybe that is one of the reasons 
why the present fund that is available through the public welfare 
of the State of Wisconsin may be disadvantageous and why some 
of the students may not wish to apply for it, that the date of having 
to repay it is too close after getting out of school. 

Two years I think is inadequate. His suggestion of 10 years I 
think is much more desirable, but make it necessary that they start 
repayment immediately after graduation. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Certainly a repayment of, say, $1,600 in 2 years 
might be a little heavy, 1 would think, for a student just starting to 
work and maybe who had just gotten married and faced the necessity 
of acquiring furniture and so on. 

Mr. Guru. The one objection that I have to this work program 
that we had back in the depression days was this: That judging from 
the work that I was in—we were checking the number of revocations 
and suspensions in the motor vehicle department because some pro- 
fessor was having a research project and we were doing the paper- 
work for him-—it seems to me under that sort of a project you are 
apt to get some useless projects. 

Mr. Exxtorr. It is certainly a field in which planning might have 
well been done so as to make the student feel that he was making 
some contribution and that he was earning the money that he was 
paid. 

Mr. Guewi. That is right, and that the project was certainly going 
to have some future benefit. 

Mr. Exasorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Guell. 

We will proceed now to Mr. Peter Jackson, whom I guess we over- 
looked this morning. 

98049—58—pt. 1 18 
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Mr. Jackson, let me ask you this now: Because we didn’t use you 

sarlier this morning it has ‘been nec essary that you stay here all di Ly 
and listen to the testimony. Has it been worthwhile? Have you 
gotten some viewpoint from it that you didn’t otherwise have? 


STATEMENT OF PETER JACKSON, A SENIOR STUDENT, STOUT STATE 
COLLEGE, MENOMONIE, WIS. 


Mr. Jackson. Yes; I believe I have; not necessarily changed my 
viewpoint, but I have attacked this whole problem from the stand- 
point of the veteran, and I can see now where public laws and so 
forth are fine, but you just can’t pay all of it, and that we need 
scholarship loans as they may be necessary. 

As has been said, my name is Peter Jackson. I am from Nash- 
wauk, Minn., and am now attending Stout State College in Menominie, 
Wis. I ama senior majoring in industrial education with the goal of 
bachelor of science, industrial education. 

I am single, age 26, veteran of 4 years in the United States Navy, 
serving primarily on the east coast. I attended Hibbing High School, 
Hibbing, Minn., and graduated in 1949. I then attended Hibbing 
Junior ( ‘ollege for 114 years, and in June of 1951 entered the service. 
Upon being ‘disc charged in June of 1955, I enrolled at Stout under 
Public Law 550. My activities at Stout include belonging to 1 social 
fraternity, Phi Omega Beta, and 2 national honorary fraternities, 
Epsilon Pi Tau and “Alpha Psi Omega. I am receiving no scholar- 
ships; thus, I am totally dependent on the GI bill plus whatever I may 
earn from summer employment. I am at present president of the 
Stout Student Association, the student governing body at Stout. 

I feel that I am typical of most students at Stout, belongmg to 
various organizations, and have problems similar to theirs. I have 
tried to approach the problems of Federal aid to education from the 
viewpoint of the veteran in that they have received Federal aid, 
although this is a special instance. In my introductory statement I 
have st tated this and, with the help of a brief assortment of facts and 
figures, it is hoped that this presentation may serve a useful purpose. 

The problem of Federal aid to education may bs approached from 
the standpoint of a veteran in that the aid they have received from 
the public laws is truly a form of Federal aid. This may seem to be 
a special category; nevertheless, we all well know that veterans of 
both wars have taken advantage of these laws to not only give them 
vocational readjustment and restore lost educational opportunities, 
but to further increase our college enrollments by allowing veterans 
of higher scholastic standards to enter college, thus increasing our 
professional manpower. 

To better illustrate the means whereby the above points may be 
brought out, information from surveys conducted at Stout State 
College since 1950 will be used, along with problems the veterans 
have encountered, to bring out the need for aid to worthy students 
that cannot now go on to college because of various reasons. 

My first table is called Entering Freshman Classes (Years 1950, 
1954, 1956, 1957), and this is the percentage of veterans of the total 
freshman enrollment. a can tell, from the enrollment from the 
years 1951 on through 1957-58, the freshman enrollment has gone up. 
Also, of course, the tie tl veterans have gone up, to some extent, 
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as have total male freshmen gone up, but, to a slight extent, there 
has been a decrease in percentage of veterans. 

To go on, from the above 4 years, the veteran enrollment has de- 
creased to 33 percent in 1957 due, possibly, to discontinuation of Pub- 
lic Law 550 (Korean GI bill), ‘although total enrollment at Stout 
State College of all classes has increased from 1,160 to 1,163 from 
1956 to 1957. The freshman enrollment in 1956 w as 391, but decreased 
to 373 in 1957, with an added decrease in men and veterans, to a small 
extent. 

In an article from the St. Paul Pioneer Press of October 20, 1957, 
the college enrollment in Wisconsin for day students, university and 
State colleges, has increased 3.1 percent over last year, but the total 
number of veterans is down 2.8 percent from last year. Overall un- 
dergraduate enrollment is 61 percent male. 

Ina survey taken of total monthly cost of attending Stout State 
College for married students residing in school housing units in 1954 
—a figures are important. 

. Kighty- two percent of a group residing in school housing units 
were attending Stout State ( ‘ollege under Public Laws 346, 16, and 
550. Virtue lly 50 percent of these students are Public Law 550. By 
breakdown, 5 families under Public Law 16; 11 were Public Law 346; 
15 were Public Law 550; and 7 were nonveteran. 

An examination of the data available in 1954 reveals that every 
one of those families receiving a veteran allowance adds to their funds 
from other sources. 

3. Seventy-six percent of the total group were employed part time, 
a total of 38 families. 

4, Only one individual listed receiving a scholarship to supplement 
the source of funds. 

Sources of funds: Veteran’s subsistence, 31 families; nonveterans, 
7 families; loans, 7 families. 

6. Conclusion of this survey: A majority of over 80 percent of the 
married students were receiving veterans’ subsistence of one kind or 
another. Loans and scholarships were few in comparison to other 
funds available. Additional funds must be gotten from other sources. 

The basic point here is, if the married veterans cannot make it 
through school without a need for further funds, then the question: 
“How will a nonveteran student accomplish this task without aid?” 

The average cost for a Stout student is between $900 and $1,200, 
which is an estimated cost, per year per resident—that is, within the 
State of Wisconsin—depending on his budget from home or other 
sources, The Korean GI bill allows the student $990 a year for a 
full-time student, which, in most cases, covers the student’s cost of 
schooling. 

I have a note at the bottom which indicates that the estimated cost 
for a nonresident is between $1,000 and $1,300, 

It has been estimated that the summer earnings for a man may be 
around $600-$700, depending on the job, and so forth, and, frora 
estimated costs given, further funds are necessary for the nonveteran 
to remain in school. This may be accomplished through part-time 
work, help from home, if possible. 

One other survey which may be of interest is the cause for delay 
between high school and college report. A survey of this nature was 
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taken at Stout State College in 1950 of the freshman class. The fol- 
lowing figures and facts were brought out with a listing of the male, 
female, the number total, and percentage. 

The facts given: 

1. Over 50 percent of the men and 10 percent of the women came 
to college after a lapse of from 1 to 16 years. 

2. Sixty-seven percent of the entering group came directly from high 
school to college, while 33 } percent were » del: ayed, 

3. Besides service, financial reasons are the causes for most students 
not coming directly to college. 

4. Forty-eight percent of ‘the men, 90 percent of the women came di- 
rectly to college from high school. This may be because of the na- 
tional emergency in 1950. Normally, it would be about an even break ; 
possibly more men. 

These figures shown in this last survey indicate reasons for not 
going directly on to college. Of course, the large “service” group, as 
indicated above because of the national emergency, is an exception, but 
the important cause here is No. 1, “Earn money to go to college” —26 
percent. 

From this short and by no means completely accurate study the con- 
clusion that aid to students of worthy college material must be heavily 
considered as a means to better make use of the high-school graduates 
who cannot go on to upper-level work because of shortage of funds. 
We have seen the public laws work to a full and useful advantage. 
Why cannot something of this nature be continued for the worthy 
students ¢ 

Mr. Exxtorr. I want to thank you very much, Peter Jackson, for this 
very helpful testimony. I think you have approached it from a very 
practical angle. 

It has been called to my attention that we have another gentleman 
who is in a very big hurry to leave. His name is Mr. Keith Hardie. 
Is Mr. Hardie in the audience ? 

Mr. Hardie, will you come around? I will say that Mr. Barnes will 
be next following Mr. Hardie. 

All right, Mr. Hardie, you may proceed. Do you have a written 
statement, sir? 

Mr. Harore. No,I donot. I will make my remarks brief. Most of 
the testimony I was about to give has been covered by some of the 
previous speakers in one form or another. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF KEITH HARDIE, A MEMBER OF THE WISCONSIN 
STATE LEGISLATURE, REPRESENTING JACKSON AND TREM- 
PEALEAU COUNTIES 


Mr. Harpre. I am Keith Hardie, a member of the assembly, a 
member of the State legislature, representing Jackson and Trem- 
pealeau Counties. It was my fortune during the last interim to serve 
on the education interim committee, which did make a study of the 
student-loan problem in the State of Wisconsin. I was surprised to 
find in my contacting the various superintendents in my district the 
great number of them who had never heard of the studént-loan fund 
in Wisconsin. 
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I then had some questionnaires prepared and they were circulated 
to quite a large group of teachers not only in Jackson and Trem- 
pealeau Counties, but it covered several other counties, including 
LaCrosse and Juneau, i in which they were asked the question of what 
they thought was the maximum that ought to be available to each 
student. It seemed that the general opinion was between 1,200 and 
1,600 dollars. Under the present loan, as Assemblyman Guell stated, 
that amount is limited to $330 annually. 

Mr. Extortr. I believe he said $430. 

Mr. Harptr. $430, excuse me. That was one of the things that we 
had hoped maybe could be liberalized and for that reason I was one 
of the members who helped draft the bill that was passed in the last 
session to liberalize that loan. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The bill did pass ? 

Mr. Harpie. Yes, it did. However, one of the things that is against 
this proposition is that we do not have much money left in that fund. 
There is I think presently around $800,000. A year ago I think it was 
$76,000. Originally, of course, there were, as was stated, the three 
appropriations which brought this to a little over a half million 
dollars, but back in 1947 I think the Wisconsin Legislature appro- 
priated $400,000 of that back to the general fund, which kind of 
short changed that loan fund. 

Mr. Jonnson. I would like to ask Assemblyman Hardie a question: 
You were here when Mr. Risty of Minnesota gave his testimony on the 
loans they are making in Minnesota. How does Wisconsin compare 
with that at our university ? 

Mr. Harpe. I would say theirs is much more liberal than ours. 

Mr. Jonson. It seemed to me with the amount of loans he was 
talking about they were ahead of us. 

Mr. Harvie. That was my opinion. TI felt that was a good program. 
I wish that we could have as liberal a program in Wisconsin. Getting 
back to these questionnaires, it was the concensus of opinion that a 
student loan was needed. One of the questions that was asked w 
what percentage of the graduates from your high school do you feel 
did not go on to college due to financial conditions, and I was sur- 
prised again at the high percentage. That ran as high as 30 percent 
by some of the people, all the way from 10 to 30 percent, with an 
average I would say of around 20, which to me seems pretty high. If 
that is what is holding these people back I feel that we may be losing 
out on a potential of les wning there that we are not taking full advan- 
tage of. 

Mr. Extrorr. Do you agree that we are talking here in terms of the 
most precious and most valuable resource we have ? 

Mr. Harpre. Ido. I feel very strongly on that. 

The subcommittee on education proceeded to draft some legislation 
to liberalize our Wisconsin loan law. However, the stigma is still 
there, since it is administered by the welfare department. That is 
another one of the questions on the questionnaire, or do you favor 
some other agency administering the loan, and I would say 90 percent 
of those people said yes, they would favor either the department of 
public instruction or some other agency. 

Mr. Exasorr. Was it placed in the department of welfare because 
it was thought the department of welfare had first the authorization 
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to find and determine the need and secondly, the experience from deal- 
ing in that field for years, whereas the educational institution depart- 
ment have it at the present time? Was that the reason ? 

Mr. Harpie. That is right, and of course the original law was in- 
tended asa relief measure. It was stated as such. 

Mr. Extiorr. That may be the reason that you have $76,000 left. 

Mr. Harvie. If the transfer had not been made, would the fund 
have not lost money on the student? That was one of the questions 
I asked the department. The department head who is administering 
this loan said they had a very good record so far as repayment. 
Those that had not repaid were in most cases boys that were either 
killed in the service or were disabled, or in some cases were girls who 
became married and became mothers and did not continue their job. 

{ven at that, the overall record was good as far as repayment. 

I am not going to take up much more of your time. I realize the 
committee is spending a long time here. There are others to speak, 
but if there are any other questions by the committee in regard to 
this I would be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Do you feel that loans should have a longer repay- 
ment period than 2 years ? 

Mr. Harpre. Yes, and when we approached the department on that 
they said in 2 years it is due, but they said that they have not hesi- 
tated to grant extensions. However, | feel, and I think the commit- 
tee did, that that ought to be stipulated so that these boys and girls 
when they apply for this money aren’t going to have that cloud over 
their heads, “Well, I’ve got to pay this back in 2 years.” That may 
be the reason that some of them did not apply for it. They would 
feel that they would not be able to pay it back in that short period. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicnotson. No questions. 

Mr. Jounson. Are you in favor of the idea of repayment as 
brought out by Mr. Risty of Minnesota ? 

Mr. Harvie. Yes. With respect to the loan fund that is adminis- 
tered—I don’t recall the donor’s name, but it was the grant given to 
the Arcadia High School, $715,000. There the interest is only 1 per- 
cent and the payments are all deferred until 2 years after they have 
graduated from college. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Hardie, I certainly thank you for the informa- 
tion you brought us and for your helpful attitude in this regard. 

Mr. Harvie. Thank you. 

I would also support direct grants to the top scholars in the high 
schools. I think that ought to be determined or at least some voice 
in the determination of who receives them ought to be made by the 
superintendent or principal of the high school. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What do you think about a work program ? 

Mr. Harore. I think that is good, too. I have just given a little 
thought to this. It might be tied in with this watershed dev elopment 
program. Maybe there could be some work. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you feel, in arriving at a realistic scholarship 
program, that there is a need perhaps for work, loans, and grants? 

Mr. Harpre. I think that would be good. 

Mr. Jounson. Don’t you think, though, that it is very important 
that it isn’t made work or unnecessary work, and that a student is 
doing something that is useful ? 
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Mr. Harvie. I think it ought to be constructive work. 

I think we have plenty of constructive work to do, so that we won’t 
need to make it unnecessary work. 

Mr, Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Hardie. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Homstead of Black River would like to file an 
answer. I want to introduce him to the chairman and he would like 
to filean answer later. Can youcome up here? 

I believe your correct name is Erwin Homstead. 

Mr. Homsreap. Yes. 

Mr. Exsiiorr. As I understand, you desire to file a statement in 
writing at a later date. 

Mr. Homsteap. Yes. 

Mr. Exxsorr. If you could get that statement to us by the first of 
the year, addressing it to me or sending it to Mr. Johnson and let him 
forward it on to me, it will be appreci: ted. 

Mr. Homsrrap. Thank you. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Our next witness is Mr. David Barnes. Mr. Barnes, 
you are a high-school principal; is that right ? 


STATEMENT OF DAVID BARNES, PRINCIPAL, EAU CLAIRE 
MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL, EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


Mr. Barnes. I am principal of the Memorial High School here in 
Eau Claire and, in addition to that, the statement that I will make 
to you is on the basis of experiences ‘that I have had as a member of 
the board of control of the Wisconsin School of Music Association and 
a member of the board of control of the Wisconsin High School For- 
ensic League, both of which organizations have been interested in 
providing : sc holarships to talented students in those fields. 

In addition to that, I also serve at the present time on the research 
committee of the Wisconsin Secondary School Principals Association, 
who have promoted some of the studies that you were told about this 
morning. 

I think the case for financial need to students has been fairly well 
put, so I will omit a good share of my statement, and I will go right 
down to the meat of the problem, which I think is that the Federal 
Government can help financially in two areas of college education, 
as I see it. 

The first is assistance in paying for the facilities to care for the in- 
creased enrollments that are coming to the colleges now. 

Secondly, in helping to pay the way for the able student who wishes 
to attend college. 

There are three possible ways to aid students financially. They are 
loan funds, direct scholarships, and work programs. Both parents 
and students appear to dislike borrowing, and I make that statement 
from direct problems that I have had with students who needed money 
to go to college, and I tried to influence them to borrow money. And 
the last girl that I talked to and convinced she should borrow some 
money to go on to school had considerable talent in art—that was in 
the year 1949, June of 1949—went home and talked to her parents and 
she came back and said the folks didn’t want her to borrow money to 
go on to school. So I went home with her and talked to the parents 
about it. 
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We finally convinced her and the parents that it would be a good 
idea. It was the only way we saw of getting her to school. “She 
borrowed money from a local organization, the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, which had a loan fund, and she borrowed 
from a parish fund—she was a Catholic girl—and with that help she 
started out to college. 

She continued and did a satisfactory job at college, came back, and 
got a job, and I had loaned her $10 out of my student-aid fund to buy 
a pair of shoes when she was going off to school, and after she had 
worked and repaid these other organizations, she came up and gave 
me the $10 with this remark: she said, “Well, [ am awfully happy to 
get this last amount of money that I owe paid back.” 

I said, “Well, why ? 

She responded, “Well, I want to get married pretty soon.’ 

I think that is one thing that bothers these young folks, both the 
boys and girls who are going on to college. They would probably 
just as soon have those responsibilities for themselves, but when they 
think of burdening a partner—and a good many of them, you know, 
are thinking of getting married much earlier than they used to— 
with that responsibility, , they want to think twice about it. 

I also am well aware that a loan fund isn’t very satisfactory, at least 
in Wisconsin, because my wife served as treasurer of the State DAR 
organization and watched their loan fund. They had a few thousand 
dollars in it and they couldn’t loan that money out. 

For example, last year they kept a balance of $3,000, but previous 
to that they had more than that which they turned into direct scholar- 
ship grants wherever they could without breaking the strings that 
had been attached to some of the money that was given to them. 
They had to keep a certain portion of it in this loan fund and last 
year, for example, I knew of that $3,000 that sat there and was 
unable to convince some student that needed to go to college of the 
possibility of borrowing money; I know that she could have bor- 
rowed that money from them, but we had no takers. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Mr. Barnes, how do you distinguish between the ap- 
parent attitude of the young folks in Minnesota about borrowings as 
compared to the attitude of “the young persons in Wisconsin ? 

It seems to be entirely different, accor ding to the testimony we had 
today. 

Mr. Barnes. I think Miss Pedersen will point out that they have 
a little different experience at the local college, and I feel, after stu- 
dents get into college, they are sometimes willing to borrow money, 
but going from high school into college, they ‘aren't interested in 
borrowi ing the money to get started. 

I also dislike direct scholarships, and I could cite some experiences 
with that, and feel that the scholarships that we have probably amply 
take care of the program. I feel that the field that you can best 
serve in is in the field of underwriting a work program for needy 
college students. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How do you think that should be done? By grants 
to institutions to be used for work programs, with no repayment to 
the Federal Government? 

Are you thinking along those lines? 
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Mr. Barnes. I am thinking along those lines; yes, sir; of the old 

NYA program, and I know we had a very happy experience with 
NY A at the local college, and I think a school could be required to 
set up a program of work and spell it out for you before they were 
given their allotment of funds. 

Mr. Exstorr. Very much as we allot funds for the vocational 
habilitation program, for instance ¢ 

Mr. Barnus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It would require something in the nature of a State 
or an institutional plan for the expenditure of that. money which 
would guarantee that it would not be spent on something that would 
appear to be impractical or even useless. 

Mr. Barnes, There will be many places that a college could use 
additional help with the large number of students that they are get- 
ting in the cafeterias, buildings, loan programs, and certainly in the 
field of clerical aid to teachers in the schools themselves. 

L probably should go back to the matter of scholarships a little bit. 

We had, for example, a student who won a so-called merit scholar- 
ship—and you will remember the ballyhoo that they had in connection 
with that—only to be told after the investigation was made, that his 
family could amply take care of him and so he got the $100 stipend 
that is given or honorarium that is given, and you can imagine his 
disappointment when he got that rather than a sum of money. 

Another item in connection with scholarships: There are some good 
lists of scholarships available. Your own Bureau of Health, Wel- 
fare, and Education has a bulletin out on financial aid to college 
education, and there is one published for the State of Wisconsin 
particularly that lists the scholarships of all institutions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is that bulletin made available to every high-school 
graduate in Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Barnes. I don’t think it is sent to the high-school graduate 
himself. I know we have some copies of it in our library. It is 
a 1957 bulletin, by the way, just published, so that information is 
available and students can find out if they want to where there are 
scholarships. , 

We have a bulletin board even at the present time covered with 
fliers on different scholarships throughout the country, and of course, 
as the gentleman from Sears, Roebuck Foundation. pointed out, most 
of these large scholarship programs now work through the national 
merit program and the youngster takes a qualifying test in the fall 
and then a final test later on. That, of course, saves considerable 
time and effort for the colleges who are anxious to award scholarships 
to the able, needy student. They can find the capable ones easily and 
then the needy ones can be ascertained by investigation at their home. 

I believe that is all I have to say. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Nicuorson. No questions. 

Mr. Barnes. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Barnes is as follows:) 

STATEMENT OF DaAvip BARNES 
The statement that I will make to you is on a basis of the experience that 


I have had as a high-school principal. The facts that I shall present are from 
the Eau Claire Memorial High School where I work. The situation at this 
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high school is not a typical one for this area. In the first plase, it is a large 
school (about 1,600 students) and, secondly, it is located in a community that 
has a college. This second fact alohe makes it easier financially for a student 
whose home is in Eau Claire to get an education beyond the secondary level. 

This fall 198 members of the graduating class of June 1957 enrolled in college. 
That is 44 percent of the class. One hundred and twenty-nine of these one hun- 
dred and ninety-three are in classes at the local college. Of the top fourth of 
this same graduating class 81 (or 72 percent of the top fourth) went on to 
college. Sixty of these top-quarter students are attending Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Eau Claire. Only 21 of them left town to go school. 

There is one danger in a student feeling forced to enroll in the local college 
for financial reasons. That is, he may not be able to pursue to completion a 
preparation for the career he really desires to enter. 

I would like to cite 2 cases out of the 31 of the top quarter that did not go 
on to college. One boy of this group stopped to visit at school about a month 
ago so I inquired what he was doing. John said he was working. When I asked 
why he had not gone on to college he responded that he just did not have the 
money for the tuition at the local college nor did his parents have it either. 
However. he assured me that it was still his intention to go to college just as 
soon as he had enough money to start. He hoped that this would be next 
semester in January. One of the girls, Jane, who was in the top 5 percent of 
the class, talked all last year about going to school but is still at the cierical 
position she secured during the summer. Her former adviser and the dean of 
girls at Memorial High School assure me that her family cannot afford to send 
her on to school. 

I could go on to mention other young people in similar circumstances. But 
it would be the same story with variations repeated. I do not wish to infer 
that failure to attend college is because of this financial reason alone. There 
are other things and many times a multiplicity of reasons that influence the 
decisions our young people make. Among these are the desire to get married, 
to enjoy some material things that only money can buy and the promise of 
satisfactory pecuniary returns from an immediate job. 

Many people will tell you that anyone can find a way to go to college if they 
have the right sense of values. This is undoubtedly true but young people are 
only human and can deprive themselves only of about so much when their asso- 
ciates have many things that seem important to all young people at a time 
when they are impressionable. 

The Federal Government can help financially in two areas of college education 
as I see it. The first is assistance in paying for the facilities to care for the 
increased enrollments that are coming to the colleges now. Secondly, is helping 
to pay the way for the able student who wishes to attend college. There are 
three possible ways to aid students financially. They are loan funds, direct 
scholarships, and work programs. Both parents and students appear to dislike 
borrowing so I feel that the loan fund is not a satisfactory answer. There are 
drawbacks to the direct scholarships. If it is to be awarded on a basis of 
need someone must ascertain the amount of need. The administration of schol- 
arships on the basis of intellectual ability entails difficulties, too. I believe to 
help needy college students a work program underwritten by the Federal Gov- 
ernment (similar to the old NYA program) would provide an incentive for 
continuing on to college yet would not lull the student by giving money for no 
expended effort. The college should be charged with setting up and adminis- 
tering such a fund. I firmly believe that the experience of learning to work, 
not only with one’s hands but with the expenditure of mental effort, is an im- 
portant learning experience that is sometimes neglected even by those who have 
the ability to work hard. I do feel that if a student who wishes to go to college 
could be assured in some such work program experience of the opportunity of 
earning his way, more students of ability could be influenced to attend college 
and train themselves to use more of their potential abilities to the ultimate 
end of a better use of our manpower possibilities. 


Mr. Etiorr. Francis Herrell, Heart of the North School Admini- 
strators, Bloomer, Wis. 

Mr. Herrell, will you come around, please, sir? 

You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANCIS HERRELL, HEART OF THE NORTH SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS, BLOOMER, WIS. 


Mr. Herrevi. After being here all day, some of the thoughts I had 
previous to coming down here, you have heard. I have listed some 
three things that I want to expand on briefly here . 

The second report to the President mentions certain things that 
we are going to face in the future. It is an excellent report, and out 
of that we talk about one of our most precious resources, the youth 
of the land. 

[ want to mention that I think the scholarship program as estab- 
lished today is a very, very selective program which takes only a very 
small percentage of our capable young people. I think we have to 
have some program in which at least 50 percent of the top ranking 
high-school seniors can be considered for advanced education, either 
in vocational schools, business colleges, liberal arts colleges, or uni- 
versities. 

Another thing that appears to me is, you mentioned how are we 
going to get trained scientists in case of an emergency situation. 

The accelerated program whereby a high-school Junior would be 
accepted as a college freshman is one means 5 of acceler ‘ating the educa- 
tion of very vifted children, especially in the field of science and math- 
ematics, I think those activities should be explored fully. However, 
I think that also that any person that takes that accelerated program 
is growing up just a little too fast, that in case of emergency situation, 
it would be economy as well as securing the trained personnel. 

Here in Wisconsin we have, connected with our university and our 
colleges, the use of extension centers whereby teachers go out from 
the central college and conduct classes in existing facilities, such as 
the neighboring school, in which they would come in after the regular 
school day is over. I think there is a possibility, as the influx of 
students come, to use these existing facilities. At least, if we close our 
high-school class at 3:35 in the afternoon, there would be a lot of 
opportunity for some of our graduates to take courses of a college 
caliber. 

Some of those who do not go on to college that have an opportunity 
to get courses—we will say work and go to school part time in their 
hometown—gain at least freshman rank in college, possibly sophomore 
rank. Then the possibility is, if they made up their minds as to what 
they want to do, then from there on they could go on to college and 
be in residence. 

I found that, listening to the talks today, we assume as adults that 
all high school seniors in the upper 25 percent of the class are just 
crazy to go to college. Too large a percentage of them possibly have 
no desire because they have no motive for going to college. If, with 
the extension centers, they could pick up a few credits and gain a few 
years of maturity, the chances are then they would be ready for col- 
lege and they might have picked up a year of college. 

I stuck around all day. I wanted to make one statement. The 
scholastic programs as they exist today are very, very highly selective. 
They count out a great majority of our needy vupils. 

Also, we should have some system whats needy students could 
bridge emergency situations. Many of these young people can get 
most of the way. 
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Now, one of the working programs for juniors and seniors—this 
girl mentioned it was difficult for a junior or senior to get work— 
would be assistanceships at college to help the teachers. They are 
going to need more assistance as time goes on. 

I would like to see a work program suc h as that or the loan pro- 
gram. Iam against the scholarship program where you would give 
so much money to someone to go to school just because they happen to 
be bright. If we leave that to the private organizations, fine. I 
don’t think the Federal Government should do that. 

That is my personal opinion. That is my contribution I wanted to 
make. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I thank you very much, Mr. Herrell. I think you 
have made a very fine contribution and I appreciate your being will- 
ing to see us through here. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Herrell is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS HERRELL, HEAD OF THE NORTH Scrioor ADMINISTRATORS, 
BLOOMER, WIS., ON A FEDERAL-STATE SCHOLARSHIP AND LOAN PROGRAM 


After reading the second report to the President, summary report, by the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, I feel the problem 
has been well stated and the conclusions intelligently drawn. 

However the upper 50 percent of our high school graduates should be con- 
sidered for scholarships if individuals in that group have shown qualities of 
leadership by participation in the many activities of their school. 

An economy could be effected if the plan of enrolling high school juniors 
in college were more widely adopted. At the same time the child who is gifted 
academically would be genuinely challenged. This would save 2 years time in 
securing a bachelor’s degree. 

The use of extension centers using existing facilities for the first and/or 
second year of college should be explored more fully. High school buildings 
used after the regular schoolday would allow more people at a greater distance 
from the college center to earn credits. 


Mr. Exrorr. Let me inquire, is Mr. Hansen here? 
Miss Pepersen. He was unable to stay, and I think he left his state- 
ment here. 


Mr. Ex1izorr. The statement of Mr. Connor T. Hansen will be made 
a part of the record at this point, without objection. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Hansen is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CoNNoR T. HANSEN, LAWYER, EAvu CLaAIRre, WIs. 


Honorable Chairman and members of the committee, the opinions which ; 
present on the general subject of a Federal scholarship and loan program fo 
capable high-school students who cannot otherwise attend college are my own. 
They are based upon personal experience, general observation, and contact with 
people confronted with this problem, and a continuing interest in the subject 
extending over a considerable number of years. 

While those of us appearing at this hearing are generally quite familiar with 
one another, a brief statement of the background of a witness may serve a 
useful purpose if contained in the record. I am 48 years of age, and except for 
2 years while serving as a special agent of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
have been engaged in the general law business in Eau Clair for about 20 years. 
I graduated from Eau Claire State College and subsequently the University of 
Wisconsin Law School. Mrs. Hansen and I have 4 children who are fast 
approaching the college age. The oldest being a high-school senior. 

In my opinion the Federal Government should never embark on a scholar- 
ship program. Scholarship, to me meaning an outright grant of financial aid. 
Economie and social developments in our country in the last 20 years have 
already mode it difficult for certain groups of our young people to maintain 
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or even learn the proper perspective as to their duties and responsibilities as 
American citizens. 

It would seem that some sort of loan program might be feasible and desirable. 
Consideration should be given to restricting student loans to those in junior 
and senior years of college. However, a student-loan program funded entirely 
or in part by Federal funds has some practical objections which, after thorough 
consideration, may outweigh its advantages. Among other things it is con- 
ceivable that the cost of administration and collection of such a fund might be 
conisderably out of proportion to the benefits received. 

My opinions are based upon the premise that the studies available which 
indicate many capable students are not attending college because of financial 

reasons, are generally speaking reliable and correct. 

Assuming, therefore, that such a need exists, it is my considered opinion 
that the most desirable approach would be on the basis of some sort of student 
work-aid program. Such a program would contemplate a student being able to 
perform certain work while attending school to assist in his education. Such 
work should be of a supplemental nature. It could be academic or otherwise 
but it should be conducted under the direct supervision of the school. It is, 
I believe, basically and fundamentally wrong for the Federal Government to 
either wholly or partially ever become a part of giving a youngster a free ride 
through college. If it is desirable in some instances, there are other means 
available. 

It is my further opinion that such a program should be administered on a 
local level. Also that the right to participate should be based upon a matching 
or at least substantial and uniform contribution in funds by the respective 
State. 

I believe such a program, if properly administered, would be highly desirable. 
I have in mind the very material assistance the $40 a month which I earned 
working on NYA while in law school, played in enabling me to become a 
lawyer. 

It seems to me, however, that embarking on any kind of a student-loan fund 
or aid program will present another situation which must be considered simul- 
taneously with it. It appears generally undisputed that the physical plants 
of our colleges and universities are presently taxed to capacity. The logical 
conclusion would therefore seem to be that any form of student-aid program 
which would materially increase college and university enrollment, must of 
necessity, carry with it some definite programing to provide both adequate 
facilities and faculties for these same students. 


Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Ed Morgan, of Whitewater, Wis., president of 
the Association of Wisconsin State College F aculties, is present at 
our hearing today. 

Mr. Morgan, you come around and we will be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF ED MORGAN, WHITEWATER, WIS., PRESIDENT, 
ASSOCIATION OF WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE FACULTIES 


Mr. Morean. As the chairman stated, I am Ed Morgan, professor 
of history, Whitewater State College, in southern Wisconsin, and I 
am here in my capacity as the president of the Association of Wiscon- 
= State ¢ ‘ollege Faculties. 

I don’t think there is any need, Mr. Chairman, to review the need 
limit which has been so ably presented so many times today. What I 
am concerned with is that we get into the record somehow or other 
the fact that the college teac hers of Wisconsin are very much inter- 
ested in this problem. That is one facet that has not been handled 
in all of the testimony presented today, and we are interested in 
securing some way to provide grants for able students to come to 
Wisconsin colleges and colleges throughout the country. 

So far as the means is concerned, all three means suggested by the 
committee sound as good possibilities to us. My personal inclination 
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would be toward the grant of a loan to be repaid by the individual 
at a later date, as evidence of his faith in his own future, but I would 
find no objection to the other « o ways either. 

And that is all I have to say, which makes it the shortest testimony 
of the day, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What you are saying, in effect, is that you feel that 
any program that the Congress may set up should not exclude, but 
instead should include, prospective teachers / 

Mr. Morean. Yes, I think that definitely is one phase of it. I have 
a feeling it must be a broad program. I get impatient with these 
people that talk in terms of schol: arships for sc ientists, or mathema- 
ticians, or for any other of the specialized fields of knowledge. Who 
knows what the future will hold in store, and with that in mind, 
we must provide for the great general assistance in all education, 
which is going to be so necessary, and not these highly specialized 
things that we talk of in which we seem to be perhaps falling behind 
at the present time. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me ask you this question. You can answer it 
or not. If you do not care to answer it, we will just let the question 
be off the record, and the answer. 

We are traveling mighty fast these days. We have made progress 
in the field of atomic science, the de velopment of hydrogen weapons, 
and rocketry, and all of these things, moving at a great speed. We 
have built houses by the millions. We have the greatest road program 
on earth underway. 

As I look over American life, I sort of get the impression that we 
are xdvancing in every phase of it faster and more completely than 
we are in the field of education. 

If you care to comment on that, all right. 

Mr. Morean. I think that would be true. We have made great 
material gains, but few spiritual or educational ones actually. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We are content to have high schools and junior high 
schools that have no laboratory facilities. I was in one last week. 
We are content to have plenty of them that have little or no library 
facilities. 

It seems to me that education may very well be the most dynamic 
facet of our life, or should be, and perhaps we are not placing the 
emphasis on it that the age in which we live seems to me to demand. 

One thing I hope these hearings will do is stimulate somewhat, 
as we go about over the country, renewed thinking and planning in 
this field. 

You have been very helpful and I want to say to you that I ap- 
preciate very much your staying here and listening all day. 

Mr. Morcan. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. With you is Mr. Krause ? 

Mr. Morcan. He was forced to go back to attend his laboratories, 
but Mr. Salyer is here. 

Mr. Exrorr. Is Mr. Guy Salyer here ? 

Mr. Morcan. He is secretary of the Association of Wisconsin 
State College Faculties, which takes in about 800 of the college 
teachers of the State. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Salyer, you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF GUY SALYER, SECRETARY, ASSOCIATION OF 
WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE FACULTIES 


Mr. Saryer. Mr. Morgan and I have worked together for the past 
2 years on this Association of Wisconsin State College Faculties, 
and our group thought enough of the hearing here to send us here 
to make the request which Mr. Morgan has made. I will just simply 
approve everything he said so far as requests for grants-in-aids of 
whatever type is seen fit for the young people of the Nation. 

Personally, and aside from the association, 1 would like to make 
about three statements. 

First, I think definitely the humanities should be included. We 
have not—I think the words you were groping for a minute ago- 
educated for values and ideals, and, certainly, I think they should 
be included in any type of scholarship aids that are granted. 

The point was brought out from Minnesota this afternoon that 
psychology has given us a lot in the field of testing, and if we are 
going to find these people we are going to have to start earlier, and 
I think that should be a part of the program. That means better 
guidance in the years to come. 

The third thing that I would warn against, as some of you did, is 
that I went through NYA days when jobs were assigned to people 
with very little ability and with practically no constructive idealism 
behind it. Let us not have any program degenerate to that depth. 

Mr. Exxsorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Salyer. 

Is Mr. Earl Eppel present ? 

Mr. Morean. He was forced to stay home. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We have trespassed, I fear, very much on the very 
good nature of our next witness, Miss Stella M. Pedersen. She has 
been most helpful to the committee in arranging for this hearing and 
‘ataloging the witnesses, the subject matter, and helping us in gen- 
eral. I happen to know that she has had to forgo an appointment 
that she had this afternoon in order to stay here, but I have felt, Miss 
Pederson, because of your knowledge and your qualifications in this 
field, you might be an excellent witness to close the hearings for us. 
If you will, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF STELLA M. PEDERSEN, DIRECTOR, STUDENT PER- 
SONNEL SERVICES, WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE, EAU CLAIRE, 
WIS. 


Miss Peprerson. Thank you. 

First, I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the committee, for the opportunity to appear as a witness before the 
Subcommittee on Special Education of the United States House of 
Representatives. 

Ll am Stella Pedersen, director of student personnel services at the 
Wisconsin State College at Eau Claire. 

I think the next 2 or 3 statements there we could omit. I think 
that that has been proven this afternoon; the import of our work 
here. 
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I have quoted a few figures in regard to the number of high-school 
students who fail to go on for further education, and, again, I feel 
that that has Linn) covered. 

I felt one area that, perhaps, had not been covered as well is that 
of the high s chool with a population of less than 50 graduates. 

I think that in Wisconsin over 50 percent of our high schools have 
a population of less than 200 and, so, in the « onsideration of this 
particular matter, I think we should just remember that we do have 
many so-called small high schools in Wisconsin. 

We made a study and we obtained information pertaining to 10 
of those high schools. Of a total of 66 graduates in the upper 25 
percent of the class, 37, or about 50 percent, went on for further edu- 

cation this fall. Twenty-nine, or about 44 percent, did not continue 

their education. They stated as their reasons: Lack of finance es, 2; 
work, 13; married, 8; armed services, 1; illness, 1; and no reason 
stated, 4. 

Despite the bulging and rapidly increasing enrollments in higher 
education, there is still widespread concern that, for lack of financial 
support, we shall lose or fail to utilize to the best advantage some of 
our talented young people. 

Therefore, I would like to make the following recommendations as 
possible solutions to a problem which is of vital concern to all of us: 

First, the work-study program, and you will notice that I have used 
the figure a minimum of 300,000, because I would hardly agree with 
Mr. Herrell and several other people that our present scholarship 
committee in many respects is too highly selective, that we have many 
worthwhile pegple in that bracket of the most probable success be- 
tween 50 and 75 percent to whom we should be giving some con- 
sideration. 

I would favor a work-study program, particularly at the junior and 
senior level, because it seems to me that at that level we could find 
more worthwhile projects and that students might well serve as 
assistants to professors, to instructors, and have an experience which 
will be valuable not only to the instructor as a means of helping him 
to relieve his load, but also as a means of providing a worthwhile 
educational experience for these young people. 

I have listed here seven reasons why, particularly, I favor the 
work-study program. I think that those reasons are evident and 
probably won’t be necessary for me to repeat them. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How do you define the work-study program in the 
light of what we have been talking about here today / 

Miss Pepersen. A program by which students would be employed 
at a reasonable rate to assist in pd educational program, to assist the 
instructors and the clerical staff in doing uaa on projects. 

Mr. Exxitorr. You think the salen should be put on a work 
program ¢ 

Miss Pepersen. That is right, and something that is worthwhile, 
and that is why I favor it more extensively on the junior and senior 
level. 

Mr. Exnxitorr. You do not think the colleges should be allowed to 
use that money to rake leaves or to plant grass on the lawns / 

Miss Pepersen. No. I think that is unfair exploitation, as far as 
students are concerned. Their time is worth too much. Perhaps 


there would be some of that at the freshman and sophomore level. 
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Therefore, I would favor that most of this money would be used 
at the junior and senior level where, actually, the experiences can be 
worthwhile. 

For many of your freshmen, you, of necessity, have to give them 
some of those menial tasks, because their experiences are such that 
they cannot be depended upon to do some of these other things. I am 
thinking of research projects, actual work and assistance in the 
educational program. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. | am interested in what you are saying and I am 
interested in that type of a program, but here, it seems to me, might 
be one weakness in it: How are we going to cet ready if the Congress 
should pass a law providing for your college, we will say, a grant or 
an appropriation of X number of dollars that you had to start t spend- 
ing or that you could start spending immediately ? 

Would it find the average college in America as being without plans 
for this intelligent work- study program that you are talking about, 
Miss Pedersen ? 

Miss Pepersen. I think not, because each year we make application 
to the State asking for student assistance, and we never get as much 
us we want. In other words, there are many of us that could use 2 or 
+ people in an office and that is true of many of our instructors, so I 
think that there would be many positions and many things th: it the 
student can do that we have already thought about and already de- 
tined in terms of job analysis. 

Mr. Exxiorr. So far as your college is concerned, you have a back- 
log already of places that you could use additional students? 

Miss Pepersen. Yes, I think that would be ine reasingly true as our 
enrollments get greater and the loan on our faculty becomes increas- 
ingly great. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you foresee here, as we do in my part of the coun- 
try, that the number of students seeking admission to college is going 
to grow very greatly beginning just about now, and will re mally spiral 
up in about 1965 or 1970? 

Miss Peprersen. Yes, and it is going to come to the State-supported 
colleges particularly, because your private colleges will become more 
and more selective and at the State level we cannot turn them aw: ay. 
We have to take them, so the State-supported institutions are going 
to feel that pressure even more so than the private colleges. 

In many of the State colleges, we do not have enough facilities now 
and if, within the next 10 years or so, we have an increase in enroll- 
ment, I do not know what we are going to do with them. 

Mr. Nicuoxson. Is that because you have taken on other things to 
teach in the State colleges ? 

Miss Pepersen. I think that isa part of it, yes. 

We have expanded our program considerably within even the last 
10 years, 

Mr. Nicnorson. In Massachusetts we had an agricultural college. 
Now it is Massachusetts State, and they teach everything. I guess 
they teach agriculture, too, but. it has become kind of minor. 

I wondered if all this expansion might have been accomplished by 
private concerns rather than the Sti ite itself. Maybe that is not true 
in Wisconsin, and Minnesota, or South Dakota, but it is very true in 
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my State and it was very difficult to get the name changed to Massa- 
chusetts State College from Massachusetts Agricultural School. 

Miss Peprrsen. We have had a similar experience. We have gone 
from a normal school to a State teachers college, to a State c ollege. 

Mr. Nicnotson. We went through that and went from 2 years to 
4, I think, in the normal schools. 

Miss Pepersen. But I think it is hard to know sometimes which is 
cause and result. 

That program has been expanded as a result of felt need on the 
part of individuals. Our students have needs and the universities 
have not been able to take care of them, and so we have expanded 
our program to meet the increasing needs of students. As a result, 
we are crowded, that is true. 

Mr. Nicnoison. I do not suppose that we are getting any better 
schoolteacher in Massachusetts than we got when they only had 
2-year course. 

Miss Pepersen. I would not go along with that, no. 

Mr. Nicuotson. A lot of people think it is a waste of time going 
to a State teachers college. Of course, they are old-fashioned and 
out of date and everything. 

I have a d: wighter that has a couple of degrees. Personally, 
think she would have been just as good a teacher without the mas ae 
That is her business, I guess. 

Miss Pepersen. Of course, those of us in education would like to 
think that the more we have, the better we are. Of course, so many 
of us feel very strongly that our children are our most precious heri- 
tage and that they deserve the very best training that we can possibly 
give them. However, I think that is a matter of opinion. 

Is there anything further on the work-study program? If not, 
along with it I have listed some other possibilities. 

(heey I feel that there is a place for grants-in-aid and tuition 

» fee grants. I purposely did not use the word “scholarship,” be- 
cause when I think of scholarship, I think of an award, a merit 
award, that is given for academic achievement, with or without 
stipend, and when I think about grants-in-aid and tuition or fees, ] 
mean a partial payment of education. 

Probably I think I would go along with the gentleman who talked 
about it in terms of one-third. I think the principle that the student 
should certainly provide at least a part of it is very sound, and there- 
fore I would favor particularly a grant-in-aid based on scholarship 
need and potential service, and I am thinking of this student in that 
probable success group that has a mighty fine attitude and who is 
willing to make up in hard work what he or she lacks in native 
ability. 

We need those people in our schools, and I think that they, too, 
should be given some consideration in a grant. 

Mr. Exxiorr. They are the people who win most of the prizes of 
life anyway. Those people who have the dedication, and the willing- 
ness, and the push, and the plodding disposition pass a lot of people 
on the road of life. 

Miss Pepersen. We need them. Sometimes your very able student 
gets selfish in thinking in terms of themselves and their own achieve- 
ment, and I think we need to give some encouragement to that person 
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who is dedicated to service and who is willing to work and willing 
to serve. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And he is liable to be in that lower 50 percent of 
the class. bid 

Miss Pepersen. He may very well be, but yet he has a contribution 
to make. Then I would certainly favor long-term, low rates of in- 
terest, funds to be made available and to be administered by the local 
educational institution, particularly to junior, senior, and graduate 
students. 

I say that because a freshman has not established his credit and 
our percentages indicate that 45 percent of our freshman drop out 
during the first year. Therefore, he is a poor credit risk; not only 
that, but the time he is going to have for earning capacity is so far 
removed that he may not be willing to borrow money, and 1 am not so 
sure we should be willing to loan it to him at that particular stage. 

Therefore, I would say that the freshmen and sophomores could be 
helped out by grants-in-aid, but by the time they become juniors and 
seniors, and to a limited extent at the freshman and sophomore level, 
I think the students should be willing to borrow money. 

Our experiences have been, with our short-term loan, we never have 
enough money. Students are willing to borrow. Unfortunately, we 
do not have enough money so that we have to limit ourselves to a 
6-month loan in order that we can get a rapid turnover to help as many 
students as we possibly can. 

Mr. Extiorr. Yours are more or less in the order of emergency 
situation loans ¢ 

Miss Pepersen. That is right. As Mr. Herrell mentioned, helping 
a student over an emergency situation, a quick trip home, a misfortune, 
something that happens that needs $10, $15, maybe $50, to take care 
of him until the next GI check comes in. That is about the size of it. 

Sometimes it is just a matter of Friday to Monday. More often 
it isa matter of 15 or 30 days. 

Mr. Exxtiorr. Do you administer those loans for your clients ? 

Miss Prpersen. Yes; I do. We administer them through the 
scholarship and loan committee of which I happen to be secretary 
and treasurer, and so the requests come through the office. 

We have a definite form. Those funds are an accumulation of 
donations of many people and organizations in the community. Then 
this one I would like to mention, and that is the expansion of 
facilities. 

Possible secondary school educational opportunities should be ex- 
panded to meet the need of rapidly increasing enrollments. This 
involves an increase in sizes of well-qualified faculties and the ex- 
pansion and improvement of facilities. 

High educational standards should be maintained to meet the needs 
of increasing well-qualified students and the needs of our democratic 
society. 

I think we not only have to think in terms of the student, but we also 
have to speak of the expanding facilities and expanding of well- 
qualified people to teach these students when they get there. That is 
very brief. 

I will be glad to answer any questions, and I do have material here 
to substantiate my remarks. We gathered a number of actual situa- 
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tions. We also made a study of 57 schools as to whether or not the 
students actually came to college. We sent them out to the principals 
asking them to give us a record of the upper 25 percent. 

Did they go to college and, if they did, where did they go; not 
college, but higher education, including vocational schools, college, 
university, and then those that did not go, and why didn’t they ? 

I will be glad to leave the material if you think it might be of help. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Miss Pederson, again on behalf of the subcommittee, 
Jet me thank you for your kindness and your consideration. 

Miss Preperson. We have been very happy to have you here. We 
will be glad to help in any way we can through the school. If there 
is material that you want, or any further help that we can be, we will 
be very happy to. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Miss Pedersen follows :) 


STATEMENT OF STELLA M. PEDERSEN, DIRECTOR OF STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES, 
WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE AT EAvu CLAIRE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you most sincerely for 
the opportunity to appear as a witness before the Subcommittee on Special Edu- 
cation of the United States House of Representatives. 

I am Stella Pedersen, director of Student Personnel Services at the Wisconsin 
State College at Eau Claire. 

As we all know, from its beginning, our democratic Nation has been guided 
by the leadership of great minds equipped by education to create ideas and. put 
them into action. 

Our progress in the past and in the future is dependent upon our ability to 
train and educate our best human minds. 

That is why the education of capable high school graduates is of vital concern 
to all of us. 

The number of able high school graduates who fail to go on for further 
education is difficult to ascertain. Figures vary. The conclusion reached by 
the study of Educational Testing Service publication Background Factors in 
Education Relating to College Plans and College Enrollments Among Public 
High School Students was that some 150,000 high ability students—would have 
gone to college had financial support been offered to them. The study of the 
Coordinating Committee for Higher Education in Wisconsin indicates that the 
niajority of the more able high school graduates in Wisconsin plan to continue 
their education. 

In preparation for this hearing, we have gathered information about the high 
school graduates of 1957 from 57 high schools in Wisconsin. 

Since David Barnes has provided information pertaining to the large high 
school, I will give some information pertaining to 10 Wisconsin high schools 
with 50 or less graduates. These high schools are located in noncollege commu- 
nities. 

Of a total 66 graduates in upper 25 percent of classes, 37 or about 56 percent 
went on for further education; 29 or about 44 percent did not continue their 
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Despite the bulging and rapidly increasing enrollments in higher education, 
there is still widespread concern, that for lack of financial support, we shall 
lose or fail to utilize to the best advantage some of our talented young people. 

Therefore, I would like to make the following recommendations as possible 
solutions to a problem which is of vital concern to all of us. 


WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


It is recommended that a federally supported work-study program be inaug- 
urated to assist a minimum of 300,000 able and needy students with appropri- 
ate campus employment at fair compensation for services rendered to the 
eollege or university. Each degree-granting institution and each accredited 
junior college shall be allocated funds for the program in proportion to its 
share of the total full-time undergraduate populations in college and universi- 
ties of the United States. The work-study program would: 

(1) Enable worthy students to obtain a higher education. 

(2) Enable all institutions to share in the program on a proportionate basis, 
thereby helping to maintain academic standards of quality. 

(3) Enable the students to feel that they are giving as well as getting. 

(4) Enable students to profit from the valuable work experience in associa- 
tion with the college faculties and other college personnel. 

(5) Enable the Federal Government to render, indirectly, a great service to 
college and universities that are hard pressed for funds for student help, Such 
help makes possible more efficient utilization of faculty personnel in a time of 
extreme shortage of qualified faculty members, 

(6) Enable the Federal Government to decentralize the administration of the 
program and place a major responsibility with the individual institution. 

(7) Enable our people to gain maximum benefits from funds expended. 
Grants in aid—tuition or fee grants 

Direct grants based on scholarship need, and potential service, made avail- 
able to and distributed by local educational institutions to freshmen and sopho- 
more students, as a means of encouraging them to continue their education and 
as a means of giving assistance to students who because of academic programs, 
lack of experience, and security are unable to participate in work-study, part- 
time work, and loan programs. 

LOAN FUNDS 


Long-term, low-rate-of-interest funds be made available to and administered 
by local educational institutions to junior, senior, and graduate students. 


EXPANSION OF FACILITIES 


Post-secondary-school educational opportunities be expanded to meet the needs 
of rapidly increasing enrollments. This involves an increase in size of well- 
qualified faculties and the expansion and improvement of facilities. 

High educational standards be maintained to meet the needs of increasing 
number of well-qualified students and the needs of our democratic society. 


Mr. Exxiorr. At this point in the record, I want to insert the tele- 
gram dated yesterday, October 27, at 4:11 p. m., in Minneapolis, 
Minn., and addressed to me in Eau Claire, Wis., and signed by Con- 
gressman George McGovern, a member of this subcommittee, which 
reads as follows: 

Emergency situation difficulties have made it necessary for me to return from 
Minneapolis to South Dakota. Regret very much am unable to be with you at 
Eau Claire hearings. Will see you in Sioux Falls Tuesday evening. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE McGovern 

If there is nothing further, the subcommittee will stand adjourned 
until Wednesday morning at 9 o’clock at Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Thank you very much. 

(Thereupon, at 6:25 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 9a.m., Wednesday, October 30, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1957 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EpucatioN 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABor, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Hon. Car] Elliott presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott (presiding), Green, McGovern, 
and Nicholson. 

Also puneenes Russell C, Derrickson, Chief Investigator ; W. Stanley 
Hoole, Consultant, and Mary P. Allen, Clerk. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The Subcommittee on Special Education of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives will be in order. 

We are happy to be here in Sioux Falls this morning in the rural 
heartland of America and in the rooms of the chamber of commerce, 
where I notice all your beautiful signs about South Dakota. 

I thought we pretty well had a monopoly on fine weather where I 
come from, but to be frank with you, I am a little disappointed about 
what I am finding out here. You seem to be matching us in all the 
sunshine that we brag about. 

We are happy to be here in the home district of Mr. George Mc- 
Govern, who is a member of this subcommittee, and we are happy to 
have this opportunity to visit with him and with his friends and 
constituents. 

At this time I am going to recognize Congressman George Mc- 
Govern for the opening of the hearing. 

Congressman McGovern. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
and ladies and gentlemen who are with us here in this opening hear- 
ing this morning, I want to say first of all, speaking on behalf of the 
people of the Sioux Falls and of South Dakota and the surrounding 
region, that we are highly honored to have Congressman Elliott and 
this import: unt subcommittee v isiting us in Sioux Falls today. 

The committee held an extremely interest ing hearing in Eau Claire, 
Wis., on Monday of this week, and will proc eed to two other parts of 
the country when they leave Sioux Falls. I know that we are privi- 
leged to have been selected as one of the sites for a hearing on a very 
important problem, and we do welcome you folks to South Dakota. 
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For Congresswoman Edith Green, who is on my left, on your right, 
this represents something of a homecoming. She was born just a 
few miles from Sioux Falls, near Trent, S. Dak. She tells me she 
was too young to remember when they left “South Dakota, but it was 
somewhere between the age of 1 and 2, which means that it is at least 
25 or 30 years since she has been in South Dakota. We are glad to 
have her back. 

We are always proud of our distinguished daughters and sons from 
South Dakota. Also we are certainly pleased to have C ongressman 
Nicholson and Mrs. Nicholson, and our good chairman, Mr. Elliott, 
with us today. 

This hearing comes at what seems to me the most opportune time 
that we could possibly have selected. We are facing today a real 
crisis In education. 

An explosion of population and knowledge has catapulted the 
American people into a new era in education. Spectacular scientific 
developments, highlighted by the new Russian satellite, have placed 
the classroom and the labor: atory in sharp focus. 

It has never been more clear that the greatest challenge of our 
will be met or lost in the schools and colleges of this ‘Nation. 

It is now known that our mushrooming school-age population, com- 
bined with the considerably higher percent: we of students going to 
college, will more than double our present “college enrollments by 
1970. Instead of the present crop of 3 million college students, there 
will be, in all probability, 6 million young people clamoring at the 
doors of our colleges by 1970. 

It is equally clear that a painful shortage of qualified teachers is 
just around the corner. At the present time, teaching salaries are 
so woefully inadequate that many of our most able people are being 
pulled into other professions. Many potential teachers are going 
into higher-paying employment elsewhere. As things now stand, 
college teachers are financing more than half the cost of their stu- 
dents’ education by foregoing adequate salaries. 

The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School 
has recently stated that during the next 5 to 10 years we must double 
college teaching salaries if we are to meet the growing pressures on 
education. 

Incidentally, the Dave Garroway show this morning featured an 
interview with the chairman of the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School, which I understand was a very inter- 
esting presentation of some of the problems that we are going to be 
talking about here this morning. 

Acute shortages of trained personnel are facing us, too, in the 
fields of science, technology, medicine, government, and foreign 
affairs. Indeed, the demands of our fast-changing world have cre- 
ated a dangerously widening gap between this Nation’s educational 
needs and our educational efforts. 

Even many of our educational leaders seem only dimly aware of the 
vast new demands on the Nation’s classrooms. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the peace of the world and the survival of m: inkind m: Ly 
depend on how we educate the citizens of tomorrow. We must come 
to think of education not as a burdensome expenditure, but as an 
invaluable investment in the future safety and happiness of our 
country. 
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The necessity of a greatly expanded educational program in the 
United States is highlighted by the dramatic steps taken by the 
Russians in the field of education. There is no dodging the disturb- 
ing fact that the Russians are coming up on us and in some cases 
have passed us, in the field of science and technology. 

As we meet here today, the first manmade satellite is circling the 
globe every 96 minutes under Soviet auspices. They have forged 
ahead of us in the new missile weapons and metallurgy and have 
seriously challenged us in jet aircraft, atomic ener gy; and electronics. 

Whereas the United States graduated 59,000 scientists and engi- 
neers in 1955, the Russians produced 126,000. While half of Amer- 

s best-qualified high-school graduates do not go to college largely 
foeheen of financial considerations, the Russian Government has been 
underwriting the college and graduate education of all qualified 
students. 

Most Americans, including myself, are proud of our system of 
democratic control of education. We do not want centralized dicta- 
tion of educational policy in the United States, nor will we ever deny 
students the opportunity to choose their own field of advanced study 
at the college of their own choice. Nevertheless, neither do we want 
half of our Nation’s mental capacity to be left undeveloped. 

While carefully protecting local control of education and preserv- 
ing the student’s freedom of choice to decide on his field of study and 
the college he wants to attend, we must work out an expanded pro- 
eram of assistance to those students who would otherwise be unable 
to continue their education. To neglect our own educational needs in 
the face of the tremendous educational emphasis in Russia would be 
to jeopardize our very survival, 

Accepting the Soviet challenge in education, we must never forget 
the basic principles of democracy that we are seeking to defend. Like- 
wise, we must remember that our goal is not se ientific supremacy 
alone; rather, we seek education of the whole man. 

There is a desparate need for scientific and technical training, but 
we seek above all the well-balanced, educated citizen, who is aware 
also of his cultural, social, and moral responsibilities in a democratic 
society. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes my statement for the committee. I 
do want to say that it pleases me greatly that we have had so enthu- 
silastic response as far as attendance is concerned this morning. 

We have repreesntatives here from schools all over the area, some 
of whom have come quite a distance. We have business and civic 
leaders, educators, college presidents, high-school teachers, and super- 
intendents and principals. There are representatives here from labor 
and industry, and there are housewives and librarians. We think 
that we have an excellent setting here to launch the hearings. Mr. 
Chairman, I will turn the session back to you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, C ongressman McGovern. 

Before we proceed, let me say that I believe you have met Mrs. 
Green from Portland, Oreg., on my left here. 

On my right is Congressman Donald W. Nicholson of Massachu- 
setts, and on his right is Russell C. Derrickson, the chief investigator 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor. 
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On his right is Dr. W. Stanley Hoole, the research consultant of 
this committee, and at this end of the table i is Miss Mary Allen, who 
is clerk to the Subcommittee on Special Education. 

George McGovern very well said that the survival of our Nation 
depends in maintaining the technical superiority of the free world 
over the Communist world. In order to maintain that superiority, 
we must have enough scientific, engineering, technical and profes- 
sional people of all kinds with enough training of sufficient quality to 
outthink and outproduce the Russians. 

Of course, we want certainly to do whatever we can do to guaran- 
tee that throughout the future we will be able to outthink and out- 
produce the Russians, not in just 1 or 2 fields, but in all fields that 
really count. 

We have entered the phases of the competition between these two 
great and powerful nations where the power of the classroom, and 
the library, and the laboratory, probably will be the decisive factor. 

Let me say as we start here that we have listed 18 witnesses who 
are all of them outstanding in this community and in this State in 
their interest in education and general advancement. We appreciate 
their presence here this morning. 

The first of the witnesses for today is Mr. John Kennedy. Mr. 
Kennedy has long demonstrated his interest in education. He is pre- 
sently, among other things, the editor of the Sioux Falls Argus- 
Leader. 

I would like to say to you, Mr. Kennedy, that we appreciate your 
interest and we appreciate your appearance here this morning. At 
this time we are happy to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN KENNEDY, PUBLISHER, SIOUX FALLS 
ARGUS-LEADER 


Mr. Kennepy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. McGovern, Mrs. 
Green, and Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. McGovern and the chairman both gave a tone to this meet- 
ing, which, of course, actually fits into a peculiar experience I have 
had over the past 2 years, of spending quite a bit of time with Mrs. 
Kennedy, who is here, and my daughter, in the Soviet Union as well 
as in the Iron Curtian countries studying, for the most part, their 
educational resources. While I have concentrated, and am doing so 
today, mostly on their secondary schools, it is, after all, the second- 
ary schools that have to produce the people who will then go to 
college. 

You both spoke of sputnik. Actually, sputnik can really be the 
Pearl Harbor of the cold war. In a way, let’s hope so. 

You will remember before that infamous December 7, 1941, how 
smug we all were. The Japs were merely industrial copycats. Our 
military told us they could not shoot. Their naval gunnery was bad. 
They were way behind us in everything. But Pearl Harbor changed 
all that. It galvanized the Nation into action and brought us down 
toearth. Let's hope sputnik does the same thing. 

We have been underrating the Russians for a long time, and grow- 
ing softer ourselves in the process. The history of the decadence of 
proud nations is that they grow too smug, too soft, and too consumed 
with their own complete superiority. I think there may be a lesson 
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for us in the statement made by our recent visitor, Prince Philip, to 
the Association of British Scientific Societies in London a few 
months ago. The Prince said: 

The time is past when we can continue to say that what is British is best, 
that no one can do it better than we can do it in Britain. 

Well, likewise for this country, I believe we may have to adjust 
our own thinking here. We have been so long accustomed to saying 
and believing that no one can approach us scientifically, that no nation 
or people has the scientific know-how that Americans have. 

Well, even Buick has discarded its old slogan, “When better auto- 
mobiles are built, Buick will build them.” 

We now know that Russian cannot only do things that we do, but 
they can do them first, and, unfortunately, sometimes perhaps even a 
little better. 

For too many years, all of us have been led to believe that Russian 
scientific achievements are the result of research by ¢ aptured German 
scientists or by the scientists of other Iron Curtain countries. 

Where is Russia getting the scientists to produce the sputniks, bal- 
listic missiles, jetplanes, and other marvels coming out of the arsenal 
of Soviet tec shnology ? ¢ 

I think I have found at least a clue that should help produce the 
answer, 

It is from the graduates of her 10-year primary high school educa- 
tional system, which has become, perhaps, the tonghest secondary 
scholastic system in the world today. ‘Two trips to Russia which I 
have made, one in 1956 and the other in the summer of 1957, study- 
ing Russian educational resources, have given me that clue. 

Of course, our commentators, television, radio, magazines, and 
newspapers have quoted experts ‘by the score telling us of the pro- 
digious production of professional scientists and engineers from Rus- 
sian colleges, universities, and technical institutions. 

The Russians claim they have graduated more than three times the 
number of scientists produced by American colleges in 1957. The 
best sources in the United States seem to agree that that figure is 
not far from wrong, but men like Dr. Kettering, pioneer able scien- 
tist in this country, will tell you that it is not in the colleges that 
the inquisitive mind in science and engineering develops; it has to 
start in the high school. 

I found my first evidence in May of 1958 on my first trip to the 
Soviet Union. It was in a visit to a public school in an old part 
of Leningrad, a school that in the days of the czars had been devoted 
mostly to the training of musicians. 

Classes run 6 days a week, and nearly 10 months a year. Such 
attendance is mandatory now in all urban centers in both European 
and Asiatic Russia, and is fast becoming the rule in the country areas 
which I visited in European Russia in 1956 and in the capitals of the 
central Asian Republics, Samarkand, Tashkent, and Alma Ata, where 
I toured last summer. 

Tashkent, as you know, is the gateway to Afghanistan and India. 
Alma Ata is just across the China borders, across the Tien Shan 
Mountains from China. In fact, hard work and hard education in 
Russia in a way are somewhat comparable to the philosophy of 
America in the pioneer days of the turn of this century, when stu- 
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dents worked long hours on homework, thought nothing of walking 
4 or 5 miles to school, and took hard subjects where there were no 
electives. 

That same pattern flows through most of the life of Russia today. 
The workweek for practically all labor is a minimum of 46 hours. 
Often there is overtime, and many persons hold down a second job 
somewhere else. 

And, speaking of homework, the Russian youngsters of 7 to 17 
years of age have to study between 214 to 6 hours per day a home 
to succeed in their drive to excel their fellow students. 

However, getting back to my first visit to the Leningrad school, 
after a few preliminaries as to numbers of students, size of classes, 
and similar warming-up discussions, she, the principal, told us what 
these boys and girls have to study to be able to win the coveted 
diploma ‘at the end of the 10-year se shool system. 

Six years of biology—I am speaking of people and what they have 
to have to finish high school—5 years of physics, 4 years of chemistry, 
mathematics, through trigonometry, and 1 year of astronomy. 

In addition, to enable them to keep up on all scientific happenings 
in the Western World, they are forced to study either French, Ger- 
man, or English, in addition to Russian and, of course, history and 
indoctrination in communism itself. They get further training as 
members of the Young Pioneers and the Komsomol—the young Com- 
munist League. 

I could not help but compare that with the science and mathematics 
fare taught in the high schools of America today. 

I am going to give you just a little detail on one of the science 
subjects, and I will take the subject of physics, and give you an 
example of what these students get in the way of the 5 years. 

They start at what would be our eighth-grade level. In their sixth 
grade—that is, our eighth—they study elementary mechanics, heat 
and electricity. This continues through their seventh, or our ninth, 
grade. 

In their eighth grade—bear in mind the 8’s and 10’s; it is 2 years 
up in each one that I mention—they study mechanical movement, 
the laws of movement, mechanical energy, kinetic energy, and the 
principle of weights. 

In the ninth year, comparable to our high-school junior, their 
physics course includes the study of circles, rev olving movement, 
acoustics, movement of like liquids and gases, hydrostatics S, aerody- 
namics, understanding of molecules, heat, and the work expansion 
of heat, study of molecular action, change of state, that is, melting 
and vaporization, turbines, electric engines, and reacting engines. 

In their 10th year, equivalent to our high-school senior year, they 
continue with electronics, laws of electric current, studies of the work 
of volts and amperes, electromagnetism, direct and alternating current. 

Also, in the 10th year, they study optics and its divisions, speed 
of light, reflection and refraction, the construction of glasses and 
lenses, other phases of optics, the wave quality of light, the action of 
light, atomic theory, the construction of the atom, explanation of 
atomic-power stations, and, we were told, the use of atoms in peace. 

In fact, I wasn’t satisfied but that the lad was not taking me for a 
gullible old reporter, so I obtained from one of the teachers a sbiitebe 
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set of the syllabus for each subject-matter in each course. This nat- 
urally was in Russian, but I had an American scientist friend who 
was visiting in Moscow translate the documents and, with few minor 
corrections, the notes I had taken from the headmistress checked pretty 
well with the syllabus. 

Later I researched out this same program with the Russian studies 
group at Harvard Graduate School, Cambridge, the Soviet section of 
the international relations division at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; did further work with some of the studies made by the 
Carnegie Foundation, the National Science Foundation, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Office of Education at the National 
Capital. 

Frankly, when I first went to Russia, I was inclined to believe that 
the stories I had read of her scientific achievements, which gave the 
source of most Russian production in the rarified mental atmospheres 
as coming from the kidnaped German scientists who were moved to 
the U. 8.8. R. after the war of the Nazis. In other words, I felt that 
Russia’s own claims were sheer propaganda. 

After a month’s study of the secondary schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, and teknikums, after seeing some of the quite modern varieties 
of high-tolerance machinery, and riding in her jet passenger planes, 
I have come to a different conclusion. 

The Russian atheistic, trained brain being turned out in the huge 
quantities by the 10-year schools today is by far the greatest threat 
of any weapon she has up to now produced. 

It is in the ages prior to 18 that the nations of the world must 
spawn their future scientists and engineers. Experts in the field tell 
me that it is simply impossible to take young people who have not 
enough science, mathematics, and language in high school and instil! 
that spark of enthusiasm necessary to success in science. 

In the minds of many people today, questions are being raised 
whether the desire for ease, luxury, and shorter hours of work is not 
producing a condition that historically has not told the story of the 
decadence of once proud nations. 

But let’s go back to the Soviet 10-year schools and compare them 
with what our own high-school students do in the United States. 

In the Leningrad School, 30 percent took French, 35 percent Ger- 
man, and 35 percent English. Those were the figures available in 
1956. When I discussed this question with Russian educational au- 
thorities this past summer in Moscow, they estimated that about 40 
percent of the students in their secondary schools now take English. 

Fifty-six percent of our high schools in the United States offer no 
foreign languages. 

It is quite apparent that in this drive for compulsory scientific and 
mathematics education at the 10-year school level, the Russians have 
now established a lead over the United States that’s going to take an 
almost superhuman effort for us to overcome. 

From figures supplied by the United States Office of Education in 
Washington, and studies made by the National Science Foundation 
and other similar agencies, America shows a precipitant decline per- 
centagewise in high-school instruction in mathematics and science. 

The comparison of what we are not doing in America in the field 
of science and mathematics education at the high-school level is not 
merely serious, but truly shocking. 
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A librarian from San Bernardino, Calif., recently wrote me: 


That a student could graduate from high school with only penmanship, physi- 
cal education, typing, and English stunned me. 

It stuns me too, and I am sure it stuns you, some of the figures I am 
going to tell you about. 

These and most all subjects are elective in most American high 
schools. There are no electives in the Russian 10-year schools exc ept 
as to which foreign language the student takes, not whether he takes 
a foreign language. 

Think of it, 24 percent of our high schools offer no geometry, 23 
percent offer no physics or chemistry. 

It is true, of course, those are probably the smaller schools. 

In 1900 algebra was studied by 56 percent of the students in our 
high schools. In 1955 this figure was less 25 percent. 

wenty-seven percent of our public school students carried geom- 
etry in 1900; in 1955 the percentage figure dropped to 11 percent, and 
the number of pupils taking geometry has declined in the past 20 
years, although studetn population has increased by leaps and me. 

In physics “the figure dropped from 19 percent in 1900 to 4 percent 
in 1953. 

Is it a small wonder, then, that we graduated onky 228 new physics 
teachers in 1956 to staff our 28,000 high schools? 

And, while we graduated 2,121 general-science teachers this same 
year, many of whom had m: ajors in physics, the total production = 
physics teachers fell woefully short of the necessary goal. And : 
large of number of these never entered the teaching profession. They 
joined the growing ranks of science teachers who have heeded the 
better paid calling of industry and government. 

In South Dakota, our farmers would never think of feeding their 
seed corn to manufacture meat. I wonder whether industry and gov- 
ernment are not consuming some of their own scientific “seed corn” 
by coaxing away our science teachers. 

Last year in Russia 50 percent of university graduates in the 
humanities and 29 percent of those in science were assigned to teach- 
ing in the upper grades of the 10-year schools. Thus the Russians 
are plowing back a large proportion of their science graduates into 
teaching. 

Tuition both at the high-school and college level in Russia is free. 

College students are paid salaries whic h cover their living costs 
with special bonuses for those with high scholastic marks, particular ly 
in.science. Many of the students are married, as in the case of our- 
selves, with wives either working or attending college. 

A Soviet student can escape military service by getting passing 
grades in all his courses; and, if he fails, then the hot breath of the 
draft catches up with hin. 

While we were in the school in Leningrad, we were invited by 
the principal to visit various classes, and even photograph some of 
the students who were taking their final examinations for the 10th 
year. These tests are really pretty tough. 

Up to and including 1956 for all grades above the fifth and through 
the ninth, « comparable to our junior in high school, the examination 
schedule runs something like this: Questions were composed or were 
developed in the Educational Ministry at Moscow and sent to each 
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of the education ministries of the 15 Soviet republics, where they 
were distributed to the local authorities, eventually getting to each 
10-year school. 

In the fifth to the ninth grades, 20 minutes before the student is 
to appear before the examiners, usually his own teacher and one 
other, he or she went to the front of the room, drew a card from a 
bowl. On this is written two questions, one for oral presentation and 
the other for blackboard demonstration. 

Thus each student has to appear before his classmates as well as 
the two teachers who jointly grade the student’s efforts and make 
their recommendations to the head of the school. 

This same procedure is followed in the 10th grade, the senior high- 
school year, except that the student’s own teacher, 4 other teachers 
from the school, and the principal, compose the board of examiners 
and decide whether the student should pass. This system is carried 
out in all major subjects. 

I might add that it was changed this past year. Now they only 
have that system operating at the end of the 7th year and at the end 
of the 10th year. 

In speaking of education in central Asia, which I left in August, 
they are starting out in 30 of their 10-year schools this fall to have 
a third language, which will be started for selected students in their 
fifth, which would be our seventh, grade. 

In addition to their English, French, or German, they will be in- 
duced to take a 6-year course in Hindu, Chinese, or Arabic. That is 
pretty long-range thinking. 

You have recently read of the Russian moves in Egypt and Syria. 
Both started with a tremendous economic aid program which has now 
spread out to all areas in the Middle East and Asia. 

Russia has the resources to launch the most effective point 4 aid 
program for underdeveloped nations that the world has ever seen, 
and of course she has the engineers, scientists, agronomists, to carry 
out such a schedule. Already she is founding a pedagogical institute 
in Burma, oil-drilling projects, factories, in India, Afghanistan. 

She can help these nations in improving their agriculture, in their 
medical care and public health, use of atomic energy, building of dams 
for hydroelectric power and, in fact, can do anything that involves 
the application of modern technology. 

She is building atomic energy plants, and advising on oil explora- 
tion and mining. 

That is the big threat for the West—what Russia can do in the 
Middle East, Asia, Africa, yes, and even South America. 

How does she get that way / 

By drive in educating her youth that has no counterpart in history. 
When a Soviet expert goes to any of these countries, he not alone 
knows their language, but he knows their customs as well. 

In turn, the people who are to operate the plants or projects, after 
the Russians install them, are brought into the Soviet Union to its 
universities, colleges, factories and other institutions, and trained in 
the Red Party line and its way of life. 

This one facet of Russian activity becomes potentially the most 
dangerous weapon in the world, the atheistic, scientifically trained 
mind, and it has them in plentiful supply. 
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In the 10-year schools, the children go to industrial plants as a 
part of their regular work. These trips are mandatory for both boys 
and girls. Each student is given a specific task when on a visit of 
this nature. A report in writing of what was seen and observed must 
be presented to the class. 

In teaching history, the 5th graders get Greek; 6th get Rome; 7th 
Middle Ages, that is the 5th to 16th centuries; 8th to 10th get. modern 
history, with the 8th and 9th up to World War I, and the 10th the 
more modern history, together with economics and politics mixed in. 

For American, English, French, and other histories, the Soviet 
scientists rewrite history for the 8th, 9th, and 10th graders. 

Their problems of history at the moment are somewhat complicated. 
In fact, we were told—this was in June 1956—they had suspended 
the history examinations this year because of the desanctification of 
Stalin. 

They have a parent-teacher organization, which works closely 
with the school. Apparently there is no corporal punishment, and 
individual cases of unruliness are taken up directly with the parent. 
The parent organization elects its own committee and chairman, we 
were told. 

If a youngster gets too far out of hand, instead of using the rod, 
the child is ordered to the front of the classroom and scolded publicly 
before the class. Of course, this is not resorted to unless the infrac- 
tion is serious. When this is done, the child is required to write 
in his diary what he has done in class and why he was punished. 

Each child has a diary which sets out the homework required, a 
also gives the marks for the day’s papers or recitations. At the end 
of the week the parent is required to sign the diary much as we sign 
report cards—I think we still sign report cards; I know we used to— 
which attests to the fact that he or she has given the necessary 
supervision by at least reading what the child is expected to do in the 
way of homework and any infraction in the rules. 

Nikita Khrushchev boasted in an interview I had with him at the 
fabulous Kremlin party which the Soviet bosses swung for Marshal 
Tito in June 1956 when they were allout wooing the Yugoslavia 
dictator : 

We don’t fear anyone—even the devil himself—so why should we have fear 
of America? 

Six months before at Rangoon, on the occasion of the Soviet 
announced gift of a fully equipped, completely Soviet-staffed 
pedagogical institute to the Burmese nation, Khrushchev said: 

The capitalists always regard our people as being backward, but today we 
have more engineers and more supporting technical personnel than any capita- 
listic country. , 

Every year the Soviet Union’s higher educational institutions train more 
engineers, agronomists, doctors, and other specialists than does the United 
States of America. 


In 1956 they claimed to have turned out 25,000 doctors. I believe 
our produc tion was around 8,000, 

Propaganda / 

Well, I thought so before embarking on our Russian reporters’ 
mission. 
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But Mr. Nicholas DeWitt, one of our leading authorities on the 
subject of Russian scientific education, says: 

Training of specialized manpower in Soviet Russia exceeds not only that of 
the United States, but all the NATO countries combined. 

Prior to the revolution, Russian education was limited to the very 
select few. ‘There have been various estimates that only 10 to 30 
percent of the public were able to read and write in those days. 

Immediately after the revolution, the intelligentsia of the time 
was largely liquidated and there came into being a drastic collectivism 
practiced to such an extreme that individual Yearning was replaced 

ty group practice and individual grading by an uncertain group 
per formance criteria. 

Social and political participation overshadowed all other pursuits. 
The teacher had practically no authority. 

Shortly after 1931 when Stalin apparently consolidated his control 
over the Soviet State, the present mt ‘ational system was established, 
and with that step emerged a policy of selectivity which today is the 
guiding beacon of Soviet education. Actually, it is the most com- 
petitive in the world. 

Those who cannot stand the gaff drop out and are taken care of 
in alternative methods of education, including labor schools, labor 
reserve forces, and similar methods of training. 

Prior to Stalin’s reorganization of secondary education in the Soviet 
Union, the Youth League, Komsomol, and the Pioneers, somewhat 
like our Boy and Girl Scouts, caused considerable inter ference with 
the actual day-to-day operations of, and teaching in, primary and 
secondary schools. 

Before the thirties, these two political organizations were in fact 
elite groups and had a free hand in various forms of interference with 
the work of the teacher and with various school administrators. 

Pioneer ages are 9 through 14. 

The Young Communist League, Komosomol, is for those above 
14. Roughly, about 1 out of 12 Pioneer members eventually work 
up to becoming a member of the Young Communist League. 

Of course, the young Pioneer has his red scarf, 2 weeks of summer 
camp free, admission to clubs where all sorts of gadgets can be ob- 
served and made, and admission to shows and movies at half price. 

How effective is Soviet education in making “good,” if there is 
such a term, sincerely convinced Communists ? 

Recent events in Hungary and Poland certainly emphasize that 
the U. S. S. R. cannot count on satellite students to follow docilely 
the Communits line. 

I can add, from our own travels through Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, and Poland this past summer, in talks with school people, talks 
at the school, and talks with children and parents, that it is quite 
obvious to me that communism has made little inroads, and I mean 
just that, little inroads, in those countries on the schoolchildren 
and on the younger people. They are held in line by Russian military 
strength. 

Whether Russian students merely appear to conform to Soviet 
doctrine but inwardly reject it is a hard question to answer. I would 
say they seem to accept communism, from all evidences I could 
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gather, and that is based on talks with probably several thousand 
Russians in the course of these past 2 years. 

The selection process is of great importance in the Soviet school 
system. 

While they propagandize that every citizen has a right to an educa- 
tion to the limitless development of his intellectual capacity, what 
their system actually does is to give training to a few of the fittest and 
limited education to the many. 

When we consider the heavy curriculum, the elaborate examina- 
tions and grading procedures, the requirement stipulating that stu- 
dents all have passing cumulative annual grades before being allowed 
to take their final examinations, and when we realize that promotions 
are based on a standard of passing grades in all subjects, we get 
a better idea of the rigors of getting through the secondary-school 
system and why so many fall by the wayside. 

Apparently the Russians weed out the least fit. They do little or 
nothing to attract and harness dormant intellectual talent. 

Until about 1954, substantially less than 10 percent of Russia’s sec- 
ondary school students were gr: aduated, while the figure in the United 
States was about 55 percent. 

Since 1954, Soviet graduates from the secondary schools have been 
growing by leaps and ‘bounds. 

In examining the educational systems of Russia and the United 
States, it always should be borne in mind that the two are directly 
opposite in purpose. 

In Russia, the citizen, old or young, is educated to serve the state. 
If the state needs more trained people i in a certain field, the quota for 
the university, institute, or college is raised accordingly. 

In the past few years, as an average, only 1 out of each 4 that ap- 
plies for admittance to higher edue: ational establishments gains that 
goal in Russia. 

In engineering and scientific fields selection is even more stringent. 
Some of the top engineering and science divisions of universities ac- 
cept only 1 out of 12 applic ants. 

The technical reading rooms in the libraries are crowded with 
earnest students poring over the output of American, English, Ger- 
man, and French learned and scientific societies and schools. Science 
bookstores likewise are crowded with young and old, trying to obtain 
literature on their favorite subjects. And ‘their favorite subjec ts ap- 
parently are not the comic books. 

A large proportion of future research scientists are trained in 
science divisions of universities. Secondary schools science teachers 
are trained in pedagogical institutes which strongly emphasize sub- 
ject matter rather than methodology and teaching practice. 

Future engineers, medical doctors, agronomists, veterinarians, and 
others attend separate specialized educational institutions. 

When he finishes high school, or their 10-year school, the student 
has a choice as to which institution or which specialty field he will 
enter. But once he enters that specialty, he has little chance to change 
his field. 

When the Soviet young person graduates in his specialty, he must 
spend 3 years at whatever place the Government wants him to go, un- 
der penalty of jail. The only modification, according to Deputy 
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Minister Zimin in Moscow is that no woman graduate can be forced to 
be separated from her husband. 

Our scientists and industrialists tell us we must enlarge our pool of 
scientific personnel because of the complexity of modern technology. 
They give us an additional reason that the training of large numbers 
of individual engineers and scientists will increase the possibility of 
uneovering truly “extraordinar v creative talent. 

Possibly we need additional incentives to encourage high school stu- 
dents to prepare for university and college and turn themselves to- 
ward technical fields where we are sadly ‘lac king in experts to help 
us maintain our place in the world. 

In 1954 we graduated only half as many college-trained specialists 
in engineering “and science as we did in 1950. Howev er, to be candid, 
ve should remember that the 1950 college classes were the peak en- 
rollment from GI-aided students. 

The enormous effort by the Russians in the training of engineers 
and scientists and the unhappy effects of our own careless lack of effort 
in this area are important things for us to consider. 

In a survey announced in January of this year by the Commission 
on Human Resources, it was found that, of the students graduating 
from high schools in the United States with an IQ of 120 or better, 
only 53 percent entered a college or institution of higher learning. 

Think of it, the loss of 47 percent of some of our best young brains 
nen getting the training that is so essential in these times. The 

sasons given for not continuing education, according to the report, 
same centered on the money. 

It seems well to emphasize that the mere study of science and mathe- 
matics should not be confined to people who intend to be engineers and 
scientists. We cannot all be engineers and scientists, but mathematics 
and science today is the language of modern life. We need it just as 
bad for salesmen of radios, or newspapers, or any other field you 
might think of. To be able to read what is printed on practically 
every subject today, you have to have at least a little basis of science 
and mathematics, and that is where apparently we are weakest in 
our high school system. 

One of the greatest problems in the studies which have been made 
on this subject in the United States is the steady reduction in the 
relative number of boys and girls who are studying mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, and other courses basic to college. work in engi- 
neering and science. 

In a recent study of mathematics in the secondary schools in - 
United States, conducted under grants from the Carnegie Corpor: 
tion of New York, it was found that in one high school, of 526 w ith 
an IQ above 114, 135 of the students dropped mathematics to average 
C or lower or were retarded one grade or more. The mean IQ of 
those 135 that failed was 123 1Q. 

We must have technically trained men and women to increase our 
standard of living in time of peace and safeguard our Republic in 
time of war. 

Mathematics is the language of these scientific workers. And it is 
becoming more and more necessary for workers in industry to have 
a science background even if they do not intend to become physicists 
or chemists or engineers. 
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If our supply of specialized personnel is to meet the Nation’s de 
mand, we must make certain that more able people receive training in 
mathematics. And the study of mathematics by scientifically inclined 
students should begin before ‘they reach college. 

Deans of admissions in our privately supported colleges and uni- 
versities and some faculty members in tax-supported higher educa- 
tional institutions complain increasingly of the amount of remedial 
spelling, reading, mathematics, and science training that has to be 
given to our college freshmen. 

Percentagewise, unfortunately, here in America, there is a long his- 
tory of declining interest at the high school level in many of the sub- 
jects basic to college work in engineering and science. These, of 
course, include mathematics, chemistry, and physics. 

There seems to be no question but that if we continue to let the 
Russians go ahead of us in science education a disaster which might 
be catastrophic to our way of life is inevitable. 

In 1954 our colleges graduated 57 percent fewer high-school science 
teachers and 51 percent fewer mathematics teachers than in 1950. 

In the United States the teacher has not been accorded proper rec- 
ognition and status in the community. In Russia teachers rank high 
in the pay and social strata. 

According to a recent survey of professions in the United States, 
the average dentist’s income is ‘21% times that of a teacher; a lawyer's 
2.7 times, and the physician’s 4.2 times as much. In fact, the teacher 
in Russia right from the 10-year school on is the equal or tops both 
financially and in the social strata, and when you get into the uni- 
versity level, your top teachers, the chairs of various departments, 
will have an income of the same level of, we will say, the president 
of General Motors; that is, the head of their similar activity, while 
of course it is all owned by the state, and their social position is the 
same or higher. 

Compare that particularly with our high school and grade-school 
level of teachers. That is a sad thing to contemplate. 

Of course, here in America our traditions and culture have been 
developed through the humanities and social sciences and our funda 
mental religious c conception, man to his Maker. 

We are now called on to compete with a system that forces its 
smartest boys aiak girls to get all the education they can absorb and 
then channels them into the uses of the state. 

Now, don’t get me wrong. I am not remotely suggesting that the 
Russians have caught up with us industrially. They : are still behind 
in creature comforts, housing and clothing. Their motor road sys- 
tem is about where ours was before World War I. And their brutal- 
ity to the Polish and Hungarian people has set them back quite a 
step in the battle for men’s minds in the neutralist countries like 
India. Of course, we have had Little Rock, too. 

America still has time to catch up. The question of whether they, 
the Russians, can continue to educate the people in the technical 
fields up to the highest level of their capacities without undermining 
the people’s faith m communism itself may present the Russians with 
a serious problem. 

It is going to take a superhuman capacity on the part of the West 
to head off this new Russian economic aid drive, and we are going 
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to have to start it by having the youngsters in our own high schools 
obtain more training in science and languages than we now do. 

History teaches that the Battle of Waterloo was won on the play- 
ing fields of Eton. It oceurs to me, as it has to many, that it might 
be that the battle of survival for the West is being lost in the high 
schools of America. / 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Kennedy, for a most en- 
lightening and brilliant presentation of the problem, illustrating as 
you did with your own investigations and experiences in the Soviet 
Union. This committee deeply appreciates your kindesss and your 
consideration in preparing such a fine presentation as you have made 
here this morning. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Kennedy, I want to add my own word of 
appreciation for your testimony here today. It was certainly the kind 
of testimony that sets the proper tone for our entire hearing. 

There is one basic question that I would like to ask you. You have 
certainly done an excellent job of posing the problem for us. If you 
found yourself where we are as Members of Congress who are trying 
to meet our responsibility to do something about this problem, how 
would you proceed to get at this difficulty with legislation ? 

Mr. Kennepy. First, I am typical, I suppose, of any reporter, and 
[ come here as a reporter because I tried to dig up a condition and 
not to give you the solutions thereof. Of course, that is always easy. 

It is very easy to criticize what other people are doing and then it 
becomes a little difficult to tell them how to improve. 

In going over the activities of other countries in this field—and, 
by the way, we are not the only country in the NATO countries that 
is giving consideration to this subject—I had before me when I was 
in London in late August the Report of the Working Party of the 
Educational Maintenance Allowances. 

They started out with quite a study on this subject. However, their 
problem is only of keeping children in what we term high school. 
Then they are moving the next step to college because the feel, too, 
that they have to get more highly trained high-school, or public- 
school, as they put it, children to send them to college because, if 
they do not have the high-school product, trained product, they can- 
not get anywhere when they get to college. 

They have set up some conclusions, suggestions of governmental 
tax-produced fees that go to families to keep their children in college. 
However, they do it on a basis of the net income per person. In other 
words the people with lower income would get a little more contribu- 
tion for their high school, and to some extent for college, though I 
am not positive of that phase of it, so that it would not be done on 
what we would term a democratic system. It is more likely your 
graduated income tax. 

I do not think that we should go at it that way. It seems to me if 
we are going to give any benefit—and I am inclined to think we are 
going to have to, much as I disagree with the philosophy of turning 
everything over to Uncle Sam, because, after all, when you turn 
something over to Uncle Sam out here to collect the dough, you 
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filter out from 20 to 30 percent of it, in first the collection of it, the 
study of the solution of needs, and transferring it back to, we will 
say, ‘South Dakota. We have lost 20 or 30 percent, plus the fact 
that in most cases I daresay if, for instance, we went in to build 
schools, the Federal Government standard would be through 
bureacracy. It would cost more to build the same school after we 
went clear around to Washington and came back than if we started 
building it right here. 

When you are getting money from the Government, it seems to us 
that is just windfall. We for get that we are paying the bill ourselves. 

In connection with solutions, I have been mulling over the prob- 
lem. I frankly do not have a solution. There are many suggested 
ones like income-tax reduction per student if your student goes on to 
college. That is probably a good one, but if we take income-tax 
reductions for every purpose in life, I guess we will not have an) 
taxes left to carry on the other essential parts of government. 

Frankly, I do not have a solution for you, gentlemen, I am sorry 
to say. 

Mr. McGovern. Do you think, Mr. Kennedy, that the Soviet em 
phasis on science and mathematics has damaged the deve ‘lopment of 
a well-rounded, and what we think of as a well-balanced, citizen in 
the Soviet Union ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. Oh, I think there is no question of that. Of course, 
as to their conception of science, their conception of communism, it 
is their religion. 

To me, the great weakness of the Soviet Union is the fact that they 
have been so bitterly opposed to religion and have substituted the 
telestic, atheistic sciences as their religion, and I cannot help but feel 
that in the end a godless country will not survive. It will be changed, 
because all through the Soviet Union I have talked with high Com 
munists there, and they would say, “You know, we have plenty of 
money. We have everything we can have.” 

Of course, they do not realize what we have or what emphasis we 
have given to certain material benefits, you might say, that we enjoy. 
and the »y say they have everything they want, “But there is something 
lacking” 

And I would say to them, “Maybe it is religion,” and they would 
say “Maybe it is so. 

So I do not think they are producing the type of people that we 
are, but at the moment they are hammering on this subject. 

I do not advocate that we concentrate entirely on science, and 
mathematics, and languages, as my evidence might suggest. I am 
only doing it for the purpose of highlighting the need for doing 
more than we are doing, but not abandoning the humanities as the) 
have done, or have practically done to a large extent. 

Mr. McGovern. I think you would agree, Mr. Kennedy, that as 
we accelerate the scientific and technological developme nts of our 
time, this also places a greater strain on the soc ial scientist and people 
that are working in the field of humanities, since it means we are 
going to have to do a better job of learning how to live with each 
other and control these new forces that we have unleashed. 

Mr. Krennepy. There is no question about that. 

I suppose you might capsulize it by saying we are going to have 
to go to work, and that goes from the start of grade school right 
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through life. We wh been pretty soft. It is pretty pleasant to have 
two cars in most garages, and long vacations, and to have our schools 
run with all the va viabie days that we have. 

I think some of ther figure there are some 16 days in some States 
where colleges and universities have days off. Well, we are going to 
have to just forget a little bit of this plush living and get down to 
work. 

Maybe I sound old fashioned because I am getting to be an old 
man and that I am looking at things with too much of a skeptical eye, 
but I do not think so. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Do you want to yield? 

Mr. McGovern. I certainly will. I am through. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Fifty years ago, these subjects that you have been 
talking about were required i in high school ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Y es, sir. 

Mr. NicHo.son. Something has happened. Is it the educators who 
feel it is too tough a grind to get history, English, some foreign lan- 
guage, and arithmetic, and geometry, and algebra? 

T hey were all required when you and I were boys. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. As a matter of fact, in high school that is, 
prep school, I had Greek and Latin, mathematics through trigo- 
nometry, things of that sort, and history. 

Mr. Nicnotson. They had to have this. Is it not the problem of 
somebody to see that they get it? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Of course, you have had a change in your whole educational system 
under what you might term the Dewey philosophy that started in 
Columbia in the training of teachers. 

When was that, Doctor? 

Mr. Hooter. About 1920. 

Mr. Krennepy. That has produced a revolution in our whole edu- 
cational system, at that time and since. 

I have noticed there is some trend away from it today, fortunately, 
in my mind, but I am not an educator ‘and, not being an educator, 
I am treading very lightly in answering your question. 

Mr. NicHoLson. That is what I ; gather from what you said, that 
you would like to see it go back to where these matters were required 
of boys and girls in se ‘hool that wanted to get a higher education. 

Mr. - nNEDY. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Nicnotson. For the purpose of teaching, or doing something 
for humanity, and along the scientific line. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicuoison. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mrs. Green ¢ 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, I suppose, having been in the educa- 
tional field, I feel compelled to come to the de fense of education. 

Following up Congressman Nicholson’s question that perhaps not 
so many of the solid “subjec ts are offered, we cannot quite explain it 
away by Mr. Dewey’s philosophy, can we ? 

Mr. Kennoey. No. 

Mrs. Green. Do we not have a different educational problem today 
when we are educating all children, not only the ones who have I. Q.’s 
of 125 and above, but we are taking all of them, and our goal is to 
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make good citizens out of people whether they have a 160 I. Q. or 
100 I. Q. 

Mr. Kennepy. That, of course, is correct, and that is part of our 
problem. 

Mrs. Green. We probably are really giving a fundamental educa- 
tion to a very large number of students in our high schools and col- 
leges today, just as fundamental an education as we did 20 or 50 years 
ago. 

“Mr. Kennepy. I might disagree with you on that, but I am, again, 
not in the field of education. However, I can only say that some of 
the people coming out of high schools to work have great difficulty 
in being able to spell, and difficulty with a few other things. 

Mrs. Green. Is that not because we are taking in in our high 
schools youngsters who have I. Q.’s of 80 and less? 

Mr. Kennepy. That might be so. 

Mrs. Green. Whereas, 20 years ago, in your generation and mine, 
those who were academically inclined were the ones who finished high 
school, and the others s dropped by the wayside. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is very true. 

Dr. Allen, the head of the New York State educational organiza- 
tion—I think they call him commissioner of their educational sys- 
tem—feels that we have dropped our educational standards, prob- 
ably, to the lower third, and so many children are retarded by the fact 
that we do not give them enough to do, that is, the better and the 
higher I. Q.’s, and of course, now in our larger cities I notice we have 
the special- group system in various classes where, you might say, the 
ones that can study a little better or are willing to study a little bet- 
ter, and can take it, are pushed ahead faster than the slower ones. 

Mrs. Green. We probably could spend several days on the educa- 
tional system, but this is primarily on scholarships or a loan program. 
I notice the emphasis that you place on the se ren and technicians. 
Are you saying that, if we have a scholarship or loan program, 
you would limit it to those who go into science ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. Oh, no; no; I would not. However, personally, I 
would be inclined to limit it to people who had some solid study back- 
ground and some educational standards. For instance, the GI bill 
of rights, much condemned by many people because it was so broad, 
still did a good job. I have seen plenty of products from the GI 
school, and I think it is worth the waste that went on where they 
really did not, let’s face it, do much. 

Mrs. Green. Then you are saying that you would advocate a 
scholarship or loan program for those who are academically inclined 
or scholastically able, regardless of what field ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. I would do that, but I would want them 
scholastically able or inclined. I would not just make a GI bill of 
rights out of it. 

Mrs. Green. I was interested in some figures you gave and would 
like to pursue them further. I wonder where you got your figures 
in regard to the number of high schools that did not offer foreign 
languages. 

Mr. Kennepy. The Office of Education in Washington, rechecked 
by the National Education Association. 
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Mrs. Green. One other question, Mr. Chairman, and I know you 
have 18 witnesses here. 1 have been disturbed about a tendency 
“that Russia is doing this,” “Russia is proceeding along this line, y 
“Russia is educating, * and then we base our method of doing things 
on that kind of criteria. Do you think, in the long run, that this is 
healthy? Do you think it is wise? Do you think it is in the best 
interests of the country ? 

Mr. Kenney. For my own part, I am emphasizing it only, you 
might say, as a scare tactic to get something done. If we get 10 per- 
cent done, if we get to the realization that the Russians are doing 
something—of course, sputnik does enough to emphasize it to us—I 
think it is helpful, but I think, perhaps, we may be getting now to the 
point where we are doing so much of it that we get the feeling that 
Russia is perfect in everything. 

I assure you, they are not. 7 hey are very backward in most things. 
What they have done and what they apparently can afford to do is, 
instead of having butter, instead of having the things we consider 
essential in life and most people consider essential in life, in our 
standard of living that we all enjoy having, both Europe and our- 
selves, they are willing to take the lowest standard of living to do 
these particular t things ‘that they have done, particularly in the field of 
science and those fields that they are now doing this job in. 

Mrs. Green. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Kennedy, just one final question here. I want 
to say a word to you about those of us that might be classified as the 
plodders on the scene of life. If we have aids of various kinds, 
whether they be scholarships, loans, or work arrangements, should 
we exclude the fellow of just ordinary ability who maybe has a high 
degree of motivation to study those things in college that he is fitted 
to learn ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Oh, no; not the fellow who works. I would not 
give it to the guy who is going in just for the purpose of getting a 
degree, or to pl: iy football, or ‘basketball, or something of that sort. 
Fine as football and basketball are, we still ought to give just a little 
bit more in college—I am taking a little away from your question— 
than just concentrating on those particular things. 

But the plodder, yes, because ofttimes you and I know of many 
plodders who were probably at the lower third of their class in both 
school and even in college, and they turn out to be sort of late 
bloomers, we might call them, and there are plenty of those in life. 

Mr. Exuiorr. And any system that we set up must take into 
account——— 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, but I only would say make some restriction. 
Do not make it the broad basis that we did in the GI bill of rights, 
good as it was. If we are going to give Federal aid to education, and 
[ say “if,” we should do it so that the people who get it have really 
a serious intent of doing something with it, not just going to school. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Extrorr. I have had handed to me a statement addressed to 
persons interested in Federal aid to education from the South Da- 
kota College Public Relations Association, on the topic of Federal 
grants to States for research on problems of higher education, sub- 
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mitted by Howard Connors, president of the South Dakota College 
Public Relations Association, which will be made a part of the record 
immediately following the testimony of Mr. Kennedy. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Tue SoutH Dakota COLLEGE PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION, 
October 30, 1957, 
To: Persons interested in Federal aid to education. 
From : The South Dakota College Public Relations Association. 
Topic: Federal grants to States for research on Problems of higher education. 

At a recent joint meeting of college presidents and college public-relations 
men, the problems facing higher education were discussed at some length. It 
Was agreed that the answers to certain questions would prove invaluable in 
approaching these problems in South Dakota. These questions included: 

(1) What are our projected enrollment figures through 1970? 

2) What are our building needs to meet the above enrollment figures? 

(3) What are our staff needs to meet the above enrollment figures? 

(4) Can we convert these buildings and staff needs into dollar needs? 

(5) Can we evaluate the individual and State ability to pay for the costs 
of higher education? 

(6) Can we prepare a film of professional quality on values and costs of 
education at the collegiate level to use in informing the general public? 

(7) Can we engage a professional to poll our State for opinions on higher 
education? 

It is obvious that a considerable expenditure of money is needed to conduct 
this research. In view of this fact, we, as an organization, urge that all 
legislators and others in positions of high trust who are interested in higher 
education promote legislation that would make Federal funds available to the 
various States to conduct research on problems of higher education. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Howarp Connors, President. 


STATEMENT OF THE SoutH DAKOTA COLLEGE PuBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION, OcToBerR 30, SpecIAL HEAR- 
IN@es IN Sroux FA.ts, 8. Dak. 


The South Dakota College Public Relations Association, made up of repre- 
sentatives of all the 4-year colleges and universities in South Dakota, public and 
private, has been attempting to promote higher education in South Dakota. 
This organization has been charged by the presidents’ councils of the colleges 
in South Dakota, with the responsibility of informing the general public of the 
needs of higher education in South Dakota. 

It now appears there are some very real questions that need to be answered 
regarding the thinking of the people in general with regard to higher education. 
At a joint meeting of the college presidents and public-relations people of these 
colleges, a program was approved for advertising higher education, joint public- 
ity, joint speakers bureau and research projects in population growths and 
trends. At this time it appeared a public-opinion poll might furnish some 
of the answers to problems that appear to be blocking the speed at which we 
feel higher education should be expanding facilities and offerings in this State. 

Opinions sought should answer such questions as: “Are the people of South 
Dakota convinced that higher education is necessary and important?” “Do the 
people of South Dakota realize the enrollment problems the colleges will face 
in the next 12 to 15 years?” “Are the people of South Dakota willing to pay the 
cost of an adequately expanded high educational system?” 

Two organizations conducting such opinion polls were contacted and estimated 
such research would cost in the neighborhood of $10,000 to $20,000 depending 
upon sampling and question servicing desired. At present this type of financing 
is not available to the organization. 

It is believed that the Federal Government can perform a real service to 
higher education in making funds available for study of available facilities and 
public opinion relating to higher education. It appears a study is necessary in 
this State to direct the approach to our problem of selling or advertising higher 
education to our people. 
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It is hoped that your Subcommittee on Special Education can encourage legis- 
lation along this line to assist in a financial way to encourage the necessary 
growth in facilities for higher education necessary to furnish the increasing 
number of college-trained young people demanded by our society. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness is Mr. I. D. Weeks, president, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, at Vermillion. 

Mr. Weeks, will you come around, please, sir? 

Mr. Weeks has a written statement which has been made available 
to all members of the committee and its staff, and I will say to you, 
Mr. Weeks, that you may proceed in any manner that you desire. You 
may read your statement or summarize it, or however you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF I. D. WEEKS, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


Mr. Weexs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, ladies and gentlemen, this brief statement is addressed to the 
question of Federal assistance to college students. It is limited to that. 

The crucial need for manpower, rapid technological and scientific 
development, demands of the Armed Forces and a citizenry informed 
on economic, political, and social contemporary problems, have created 
a demand for higher education heretofore unknown. 

With the rapidly growing need for men and women educated with 
the know-how to cope with the problems of the 20th century, there 
has been a growing concern about the top one-fifth of the high-school 
graduates who do not enter college. Only about one-half of all stu- 
dents in the nationwide top quarter in ability who enter college will 
stay to graduate. 

This situation has given rise to the demand for more financial aid 
to students so that they may enter and complete college. There are 
many who feel that such financial assistance should come from the 
Federal Government. On the other hand, there are many educators 
who feel that a Federal scholarship plan is not the answer to the prob- 
lem. I might add, parenthetically, at least not the answer at this 
time. 

There is general agreement that some means must be found to get 
those top-ranking high-school graduates into college who are not now 
attending. Some attention should be given to this situation at the 
Federal Government level. Every college and university is facing 
an increasing demand for scholarships on the part of parents and 
students alike. 

The following is a very brief summary of our attitude at the State 
University of South Dakota pertaining to this matter: 

Federal assistance to college students is a subject of many ramifica- 
tions. There may be need of aid by the Federal Government in 
special situations, such as aid to special groups to whom the Govern- 
ment owes a special obligation, or in areas of study where aid might 
be justified on the basis of a national emergency, and, I should think, 
in certain scientific areas that might be a case at point, such as the Na- 
tional Science Foundation is doing at the present time, or even of 
defense. At this time, however, we do not feel that it would be ex- 
pedient for the Federal Government to enter into a large-scale schol- 
arship program, at least for the undergraduate student. 
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Our own scholarship committee, of course, are not opposed to schol- 
arships, and the present scholarships which we administer for the in- 
stitution are doing a great deal of good. I am speaking now about 
local scholarships. 

At the same time, many of us deplore the spirit that seems to be 
growing among young people. Too many of them are getting the 
scholarship habit The old idea of working one’s way through: col- 
lege seems to be giving way to begging one’s way through. 

We know that we have many requests for our own scholarships 
from young people who do not need aid. The same spirit which has 
taken hold Sour young athletes to such a marked degree is permeat- 
ing into the general student group. We believe that a system of Fed- 
eral scholarships might accentuate this spirit of dependence. 

We feel, too, that a system of Federal scholarships given only to 
the scholastically superior student might be a divisive influence among 
our people. Private scholarships, we are quite sure, are not regarded 
in this way, but a system of public scholarships given to a select class 
of students might not be good, psychologically. 

A system of Federal scholarships, too, could be given only to a 
rather small number of select students. Although scholarship is a 
very important consideration, we feel that the leaders in our society 
may not always come from this highly select group; they may come 
from the late bloomers, as somebody just mentioned; that those who 
are below this group in scholarship may have other qualities of per- 
sonality, judgment, and character which may carry them into the 
positions of leadership in our country. 

We feel, too, that a system of Federal scholarships would tend to 
aggravate a problem which we have encountered in the administra- 
tion of certain national scholarships, such as the merit scholarships. 

I cannot emphasize this point coming up too much. 

Superior students are drained particularly from the Midwest to the 
eastern portion of the country. Although we do not view the prob- 
lem of education in a provincial or regional manner, we do feel that 
it is not good to lead too many of these young people to desert their 
home areas, especially when superior educational opportunities are 
available to them. 

May I add there, parenthetically, that most of the national scholar- 
ship programs up to date have not taken care of this 50 percent who 
did not go on to college. They have been awarded to students who 
would have gotten scholarships anyway, and they have tended to 
siphon them off into the large institutions, particularly on the eastern 
seaboard. 

NEED 


In view of the great influx of students into our colleges, a serious 
question raised about the need for scholarships at this particular 
time. Unless economic conditions change radically, we should say 
that there is no urgent need for a system of Federal scholarships. 
Students are coming to us anyway. 

There are still many opportunities for some outside work for stu- 
dents. Most students find it possible to make arrangements for some 
outside assistance from parents, relatives, or friends. Work oppor- 
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tunities are such in our society at the present time that any student 
who wishes to stay out for a time may save enough to pay for his 
college education, especially in State ‘institutions “with low tuition 
rates and other low fees. 

One significant fact that we think has a bearing on need is the num- 
ber of cars which students own and drive. In our university, of 
2,207 students, 1,190 car permits were issued this fall by our dean of 
men. I think that is not any different problem from any other in- 
stitution. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You mean to aay that a fellow might sell his auto- 
mobile if he needed a little money? Is that right? 

Mr. Weeks. I think he could still get along without it; yes. 


LOANS 


There is a genuine need for a system of loans to students. The 
demand for loans in our student-loan fund has been steady. I might 
add, very low. Last year our small fund was exhausted, and we face 
the prospect of having it exhausted again this year. 

Our loan fund is an institutional one, made possible by private do- 
nations. Any loan system to students, however, has a greater mor- 
tality rate unpaid loans—probably greater than would be true on a 
commercial basis. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. We had before us on Monday of this week the admin- 
istrator of the loan-fund system at the University of Minnesota. They 
lave been in the business of making loans now, I believe he said, for 30 
years. Mr. Risty was his name. ‘They lend customarily, I believe he 
said, $300,000 a year. He says that, from the beginning, their loss 
from lack of repayment of loans has only been about 1.8 percent. 
You say now that any loan system to students, however, has a greater 
mortality rate of unpaid loans than any loans made on a commercial 
basis. How do you account for the difference in that experience ? 

Mr. Weeks. I think, probably, it is accountable for in the way it has 
been administered, and probably the institutions are at fault. T think 
what you say, if you take loan funds generally over the country, is 
true. However, if it is difficult for a local institution to do it, it will 
probably be considerably more difficult on a Federal basis to do it. 

Mr. Extiorr. Suppose money were made available to an institution 
like yours to lend and administer itself. Might it not be expected to 
do as good a job as it does with its own funds under those circum- 
stances ? 

Mr. Werks. You mean as it does with its own funds for loan pur- 
pe ses ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Weeks. Oh, yes; I thimk so. We think that the idea of unpaid 
loans by young people creates an attitude of character that is not too 
desirable. 

I might add there that I think, with respect to the loan funds in some 
schools, over the years there have not been followup and the attempt 
to collect them that would be true on a commercial basis, which would 
certainly have to be done if you were going into it on any wide scale. 
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ALLOWANCE ON INCOME 


We feel that a more generous dependency allowance in the income 
tax for students in college is a desirable approach to this problem. 
We think that the same result, or nearly the same result, could be ob- 
tained by this means as could be obtained by a system of scholarships 


or loans. 
REQUIREMENTS IF A SCHOLARSHIP PLAN IS ADOPTED 


If a plan were to be adopted, and I think, personally, it probably 
will be some of these items, by the Federal Government, we would pre- 
fer to have it called grants-in-aid rather than scholarships. 

Scholarships imply honor, and perhaps this is the reason that par- 
ents and students insist on applying for scholarships, regardless of 
need. Grants-in-aid imply, on the other hand, that the object is sim- 
ply to make it possible for students to attend school. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Doctor, let me interrupt you there. Do I get the im- 
pression from your testimony that you would be opposed to a grants- 
in-aid system and also a loan system—I have gathered that so far— 
a Federal-State scholarship on grant-in-aid system, or a Federal 
State loan system? However, if there were to be a choice between the 
two, what would be your attitude? 

Mr. Weeks. My attitude would be a Federal loan in preference to 
a Federal scholarship. This term is used synonymously, I think, and 
it should not be. 

I am trying to make a distinction between grants-in-aid and schol 
arclip, as it is usually spoken of. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Werks. If a plan is adopted by the Federal Government, the 
administration should be turned over to the proper authorities in the 
State—perhaps a State scholarship board operating in the same man- 
ner as our own scholarship committee operates, or in some manner 
operating as a scholarship committee might in a local institution. 

One value of having a national plan administered by each separate 
State would be that each State would thereby have the opportunity 
to compete on equal terms with any other State in holding its own 
superior students. 

I think you will find that a number of us in these Midwest institu- 
tions have been very much concerned about what has been happening 
with national merit or any type of national scholarship program up 
to date in the siphoning of some of these better people to the big- 
name institutions. We are concerned about that point. 

Scholarships or grants should be given to the student on the basis 
of scholarship, personality and character, and need. 

We say this in spite of the fact that it is extremely difficult to deter- 
mine need, but, still, we think that an effort should be made to give 
aid to those students who could not otherwise go. Most scholarship 
plans make some effort, and some of them rather extreme efforts, to 
determine need. 

Some members of the scholarship committee at the University of 
South Dakota would be in favor of a system of loans by the Federal 
Government to graduate students who are preparing to teach, a loan 
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hich could be repaid in 1 or 2 ways: by yearly deduction for every 
year of teaching, or repayment in dollars at a low rate of interest. 

One member of the committee would favor some such Government 
aid as a means of upgrading the education of our teachers and par- 
tic oar to prepare future college teachers. 

I do not believe that we have exhausted the possibilities for scholar- 
ships, grants-in-aid, and student loans at the local community and 
State levels. This should be done before embarking on a nt ational 
program financed by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Dr. Weeks, it seems to me that any aid to these stu- 
dents who desire a college education must necessarily take 1 or more or 
maybe a combination of 3 approaches, namely, the grants-in-aid, or 
scholarships as we customarily refer to them, or, secondly, loans, or, 
thirdly, a work program. 

We had some experience in the NYA with work programs; so far 
as I know we have had no other experience on a similar scale in that 
field, 

The President’s Committee not long ago seemed to say that a work- 
aid program might be, in its judgment, preferable to any others. I 
think it is spoken of in terms of giving it a higher priority than other 
aids. 

What would you think of a work program for college students? 

Mr. Werks. As a general broadside statement, I would prefer the 
work program to the loan program and the scholarship third in rate 
of importance. There are some exceptions to that, however. 

A student in the study of medicine, for example, or in a highly 
specialized field, can hardly afford to be spending his time washing 
windows, if you get what I mean. In other words, his time, might 
be more profitably used and he could well afford to be borrowing the 
money rather than having to work. 

I think that is not so true of undergraduates, because they will 
be using their time for many other things other than study or extra- 
curricular activities anyway. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Do you find any reluctance on the part of students 
to borrow money and agree to pay it back ¢ 

Mr. Werks. Our experience with loan funds has been up until 
recently that the loan funds went begging. They did not want the 
loan. That has not been true in the last few years, and speaking 
only of our institution, the loan fund is very small, so you could 
not generalize that. But I think in the main it would be true that 
the students have not wanted to borrow money. Scholarships are 
much more popular. 

Mr. Exaiorr. Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. Weeks, we certainly appreciate your taking 
the time to appear before the committee today. There is one question 
that 1 wanted to ask you. 

The chairman just referred to the President’s Committee on Edu- 

cation Beyond the High School. In their conclusion, they state 
the premise that there is already a burden on the colleges in terms 
of their facilities, that that burden will become more and more intense 
m the next 10 or 15 years, that we may have difficulty even handling 
the volume of students who are applying for admission to the ¢ olleges, 
and that any program of Federal sc holarships at this time or in the 
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next few years would only aggravate an already seriously strained 
facility in most of our colleges and universities. 

Would you go along with that premise ¢ 

Mr. Werks. Yes, I would. I think any kind of scholarship pro- 
gram that is going ‘to help the situation must go beyond giving only 
to the student, because you simply have aggravated the ‘problem of 
the college, unless there are some funds that likewise go to finance 
his education. 

Mr. McGovern. As I read their suggestion, they are implying that 
for every dollar that we set aside in the form of any assistance to 
the student, we would have to match that with another dollar that 
would go direct to the college or the university that accepts that 
student, in order to permit them to expand their teaching faculty 
and their facilities. 

Is that the thinking of your university ? 

Mr. Weeks. That is the thinking of a good many people. That 
is what you had under the old GI pl: in, to a certain extent; that is, 
theoretically the Government paid for the cost of instruction. 

None of these proposed scholarships up to date does that, because 
the student would simply pay his own tuition, which in no sense takes 
care of the total cost of instructing him. 

Mr. McGovern. Thanks ever so much. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. I have just a couple of questions. 

[ realize that Federal aid for schools is not the subject of these 
hearings, but to help me know your thinking, did you ever take a 
position on that? 

Mr. Weexs. You mean Federal aid to the secondary and elemen- 
tary ¢ 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Weeks. Are you speaking to me personally ? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. I wondered what your attitude was. 

Did you support that, or oppose it ? 

Mr. Weeks. I have been opposed to Federal aid to the secondary 
und elementary schools. 

Mrs. Green. You opposed the bill that was in the last session of 
Congress ? 

Mr. Werks. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Did I understand you correctly that if we did em- 
bark upon a Federal loan program, you would limit it to those who are 
going into the teaching field? 

Mr. Weeks. That is in my statement. That was the feeling of our 
scholarship committee that gave consideration to this. 

Mr. Green. Why would you limit it to that group / 

Mr. Weeks. Because teaching is an emergency situation. 

Mrs. GREEN. Science is not an emergency situation today, or engi- 
neers ? 

Mr. Weeks. You are just killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs if you do not provide teachers. 

I would not say they were not an emergency situation, but that 
there is a dire emergency situation of scientist teachers, for example. 

However, I would make it broader than only teachers of science. 
An interpretation, however, of that statement was, I think, to convey 
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our thinking, that in highly specialized fields it might be of emergency 
situation nature, whic h would not be limited only to teachers. 

Mrs. Green. I know there is a dearth of teachers. There is also 
a dearth of medical doctors, a dearth of scientists, and a dearth of 
engineers, 

Mr. Werks. We would not limit it to teachers, but we used that 
more as illustrative and as a finite statement; that is, in those highly 
specialized areas. 

Mrs. Green. One other question. 

You state you are opposed to Federal scholarships. I am sure you 
must be aware of the tremendous scholarship program that is already 
under way at the Federal level as far as the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force—when they want a person that is a lawyer i in the Judge 
Advocate Office, they send him to college. There is quite a scholar- 
ship program as far as the National Institutes of Health are concerned. 

Have you ever expressed opposition to those? 

Mr. Werks. No, because those are in a limited area. Your Na- 
tional Science Foundation is doing considerable along that line. We 
are expressing our opposition to a wholesale Federal scholarship pro- 
gram made available to every high-school graduate who wants to go 
to college, because we do not feel that there is a need for that. 

Mrs. Green. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Nicholson of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nicnorson. This man that was on television this morning said 
that the college professors and college teachers were very much under- 
paid, and they would have to do- something about that. Do you 
agree with that ? 

Mr. Werks. Yes; I would agree with that. I think Mr. Kennedy 
made a good argument for that a while ago. 

Mr. Nicwoison. That is all. 

Mr. Exssorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Weeks. 

Mr. Weeks. Thank you. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. At this time I am going to ask Congressman Mc- 
Govern to serve as chairman of the heari ings and call the next witness. 

Mr. McGovern (presiding). Our next witness is Dr. John W. Head- 
ley, me pieeicent of South Dakota State College at Brookings. 

Dr. Headley, we will ask you to take the stand at this time. Dr. 
Headley has submitted a prepared statement, which all the members 
of the committee have, and we will ask you to ‘proceed now in any way 
that you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. HEADLEY, PRESIDENT, SOUTH DAKOTA 
STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS 


Mr. Heapiey. Members of the congressional committee, I have 
prepared this statement with the thought in mind that I do not have 
the answers to the questions that have been asked some of the other 
Members who have testified so far, but more in the light of what is 
being done in South Dakota and what happens when aid to stu- 
dents is given. 

We at South Dakota State College have been giving grants or some 
type of assistance to quite a large. number of students. It has been 
our experience that assistance grants to superior students, that. is, 
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the beginning student, at either the undergraduate or the graduate 
level, not only stimulates the attendance of that student, but it tends 
to stimulate the attendance of other students who are not given 
grants. Many of those have equal ability to those who are given 
grants, which leads into this matter of the questions that have been 
asked about what we will do for facilities and so on because of that 
particular situation. 

There is evidence that probably the biggest stimulant to getting 
superior students to go to college is to give them motivations through 
some type of an aid program, and I am not in a position to say just 
which type of program would serve the purpose best. I think any 
one of them serves that particular purpose. 

[ am opposed, and I believe most of our people are opposed, even 
though we are a scientific institution, to special scholarship or grant 
programs Nieontiah of the fact that they tend to create an imbalance in 
the various categories of the professional workers. 

Over a period of years, persons with outstanding or unusual talent 
tend to be attracted by those special aids and it creates a shortage in 
other areas as a result. We are quite certain that any program that 
is adopted needs to take into account the fact that we need superior 
scholarly ability in all the disciplines and not in just the sciences and 
mathematics or some other particular shortage area. 

I can illustrate that best by the fact that it has been a popular say- 
ing that English teachers are a dime a dozen. That just is not so. 
We have as critical a shortage of teachers of English, freshman compo- 
sition, and communication today as we have in mathematics, in engi- 
neering, and the rest of the field, and I believe that others will con- 
firm that statement. 

I don’t intend to touch on this drawing off of the teacher supply by 
business, industry, and government. It is happening. It has been 
emphasized a number of times. 

We do run into this type of thing, which creates a part of the 
higher educational dilemma: We are increasing the costs of tuition. 
We are increasing fees. The cost of books has increased. The cost 
of supplies, housing, travel, and board, all have been rising, and this 
explains, I believe, the pressure and the reasons for the proposals of 
various types of aid. 

Here in South Dakota we have rather an unusual experience. This 
is not the experience of South Dakota State College alone. It is the 
experience of the South Dakota Association of Colleges, which in- 
cludes both private and public colleges. We have sponsored a state- 
wide testing program since 1947 in which all seniors participate. This 
program has been carried on in cooperation also with the State de- 
partment of public instruction and the secondary school administra- 
tors. The participation has become almost universal, even though 
it is voluntary. 

The test scores have been provided to the colleges and the secondary 
school administrators for precollege counseling purposes. 

Four years ago, an adaptation of this program was instituted for 
ninth grade students in high schools, which was an attempt, I think, 
to get at this problem pointed up by Mr. Kennedy in his talk about 
what happens to a youngster while he is in high school and the im- 
portance of that particular thing. 
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However, the idea behind the ninth grade testing program was to 
locate and evaluate the talents of the young people, with the hope 
that more students could be encouraged to develop their abilities or 
choose the type of an educational program that would make it pos- 
sible for them to go on from the secondary school and be a good citizen, 
a useful citizen, in the kind of an economy we have. 

As a result of the senior high school statewide testing program, It 
has been possible to obtain data that reveal in a measure the aptitudes 
of young people who do attend college. A preliminary survey just 
this year, covering only 41 percent of the high school graduates of 
1957 and 6 55 percent of the high schools in South Dakota, indicates 
that 39 pe een of the 1957 high school graduates are now enrolled in 
some college. 

Since figures are not available yet from several high schools that are 
traditionally strong in the numbers that they send to college, we ex- 
pect that that figure is going to be a little over 40 percent of all last 
spring’s high school graduates. 

Another significant figure is that 25 percent of all the group enter- 
ing college this year from South Dakota had some type of scholarship 
or student aid work of some type. Of the top 10 percent on the col- 
lege aptitude test of last spring’s high school graduates, 53 percent. are 
receiving assistance of one kind or another. That includes all the 
three that you have mentioned, either scholarship, work, some type of 
loan program. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Chairman, might I ask Mr. Headley a question ? 

Mr. McGovern. Surely. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Of the top 10 percent high school graduates of 1957 
that you have been able to follow, how many went to college ? 

Mr. Heavier. Of the top 10 percent—I was just coming to that— 
there were 79 percent of them. Sixty-three percent of the top 30 
percent went to college, 67 percent of the top 20 percent, and 79 per- 
cent of that group. 

This is just for South Dakota high-school graduates, so we have no 
figure for the surrounding States, although we do educate quite a 
number of youngsters from the surrounding States. We attribute 
that large percentage, and we think that the percent is quite high if 
you would compare it with other States, to the fact that colleges are 
quite readily accessible to the young — of South Dakota, and 
secondly, because of the fact that we have so far placed few admission 

restrictions on the youngsters. 

Mr. Exsiorr. What is the enrollment of your college now, Doctor? 

Mr. Heaptry. We have 3,483 

Mr. Exxiorr. How does that 3,400 compare to your capacity to 
enroll ? 

Mr. Heaptey. We could probably handle another 300 students. I 
thought in terms of some principles that might be laid down, or 
some rules of the game, yardsticks you might take, for undergrad- 
uates. 

If you were going to give aid to undergraduate students, ‘t seems 
to me that any program ‘that is given or set up needs to take into ac- 
count the fact that the private and public colleges are going to have 
to work together during the next few years to take care of all the 
students that must be educated; that is, you cannot set up something 
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that would apply to just the public colleges or to the private colleges 
and get the job done, because we are going to have more numbers than 
we can handle. 

Then I would go further than President Weeks did, by saying that, 
insofar as you can set up a program, you should set that program up 
where administration can be as simple as possible at the campus level. 
You can spend a lot of money in administering a scholarship program 
without benefiting the students if the administration of the program 
is complicated too y much, 

We also have a rather strong feeling that you must make some ex- 
ceptions in the matter of determining | merit on the part of students. 

Mr. Kennedy mentioned this, and I want to emphasize it, that a 
youngster who is very strongly motivated will do superior work and 

a superior achiever and still not be in the top 10 percent of the 
people on any kind of a testing program that we know exists at the 
present time. 

From examination of testing scores of about 10 years of our stu- 
dent body, we believe that there is somewhere around 4 percent of all 
the youngsters who come in that exceptional group, and that you just 
cannot tell what they will do—that is, they are likely to turn out to 
be superior people and even have very low test scores—so then again, 
when you set. up a program, you have a problem of making it flexible 
enough to take care of those special cases. 

Mr. Exuaiorr. Dr. Headley, are educators agreed pretty well on the 
validity of the testing procedures that are now available / 

Mr. Heapuey. I believe they are agreed to this extent: that they 
are quite unreliable whenever it comes to individual cases; that is, we 
have no testing program yet that takes into account the human ele- 
ment that will tell whether this person is going to be a superior 
achiever or an inferior one. 

I think all of us recognize the limitations of that type of thing. 
As evidence on that partic ular subject, 5 percent of the people who 
have been hitting the top 10 percent of this group are, when they get 
into college, among the low 10 percent of the achievers in college i in 
our institution, but we have quite a background. The causes for 
that I am not going to attempt to pin down because there are too 
many involved, but the fact is that those youngsters who do hit the 
top 5 percent on the college aptitude test just do not perform up to 
what. we would anticipate for them. That shows the weakness of 
any kind of a testing program to be set up. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Does the test measure motivation ? 

Mr. Heaney. No; it does not, but high-school grades will measure 
motivation. High- school grades, I believe, are the most reliable of 
the single measures that you have; but, again, high schools vary con- 
siderably. 

Mr. McGovern. Doctor, in view of the unreliability of some of 
these tests, if we were to consider a program of Federal scholarships 
based on ability, are there any criteria that we could use that would 
ferret out the students of real ability that would be reliable ? 

Mr. Heaptxey. There is one other step that is helpful, we believe, 
and that is the interviewing of the student by two or more people; 
and by interviewing the students and taking the test data that you 
have and the file of recommendations that you get of the youngster 
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through this interview, you can pick them out quite well, just as 
the Navy did during World War II, and still does. 

You can firm up a decision about whether a person will achieve 
or not. cok 

The last of the things that we believe are important, and it is 
somewhat a matter of how it is to be administered, is, we believe 
that the choice of the institution should be left up to the student 
and his parents insofar as it is possible to do that. I believe that we 
will have less of a problem of the shifting of all of the students 
into one large institution in the years to come; that is, that will 
become less of a problem than it is at the present time. __ 

At the graduate level, we have the feeling that that is a problem 
wherein we should allow more specialization, and I would like to 
emphasize this at the undergraduate level: that we believe that a 
broad basic education should be encouraged with any kind of a 
program that is set up. Knowing a lot about a little does not make 
a person as good a citizen as knowing a lot about a lot, if you see 
what I mean. 

You need breadth for preparation at the undergraduate level. At 
the graduate level, we think there should be more specialization than 
there is at the present time, and we were inclined to ask about four 
questions : 

If, in the light of where you start, once you launch any kind of 
either a loan or a grant or a scholarship program of any kind, you 
increase the number of people that you have, so where are the labora- 
tories and where are the building facilities to come from ? 

Where are the teachers to come from, the faculty to teach those 
students ¢ 

And how—you are going to get some kind of an answer, I am 
sure, out of your hearings—how we can get most of the young people 
into college. 

Then I believe, too, that these hearings are going to point up one 
of the big problems we have at the present time, and that is making 
some means by which we can keep college in reach of able young 
students by not pricing them out of the opportunity. 

Mr. McGovern. Before we put any more questions to you, Dr. 
Headley, we certainly want to thank you for being with us today 
and offering this well-prepared statement. 

Congressman Elliott ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. No further questions. 

Mr. McGovern. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. You discussed ability as one of the criteria. In your 
judgment, would it be wise to have a means test if we have a Federal 
scholarship program ? 

In other words, should the scholarship be made on the basis of need, 
or should it go to the person who is capable ? 

Mr. Heaptry. I would be inclined to give it to an able student, 
regardless, because you get into more problems than just picking an 
able student whenever you start to try to measure the means of the 
individual than you would otherwise. It would just simply compli- 
cate the problem, in my opinion. 

Mrs. Green. Dr. Headly, do you have any information on the cost 
of administering Federal programs ? 
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The figure this morning was given of 20 to 30 percent in adminis- 
trative costs, and I have heard other figures and I guess it is Fulton 
Lewis who puts it up as high as 50 percent. 

My memory is that it is considerably less than that. As I re- 
member it, it is less than 5 percent, that if you have a dollar go to 
the Federal Government, at least 95 cents on the dollar comes back 
to the State. 

Do you know ? 

Mr. Heap tey. It is about in that neighborhood, ranging from 3 to 
5. It is an unusual program, I believe, that will make that much of 
an administrative cost. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicnotson. No questions. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you, Dr. Headley. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Headley follows :) 


REMARKS OF JOHN W. HEADLEY, PRESIDENT, SoutH Daxora State COLLEGE 
OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, OcTOBER 30, 1957 


To the Congressional Subcommittee on Special Education of the Committee 
on Education and Labor: Hon. Carl Elliott and members of the congressional 
committee, these remarks are made from a background of more than 30 years of 
experience in educational work with young people at all age levels. They are 
based on the assumption that higher educational opportunity for able young 
people is in the best interests of our State and Nation. A few States have set 
up special purpose scholarship, or other aid programs, aimed at attracting a 
greater proportion of young people into college. Most colleges and universities 
through various means make some special efforts to attract young people with 
outstanding scholarly potential. 

It has been our experience that assistance grants to superior beginning stu- 
dents, at either the undergraduate or the graduate levels, not only stimulate 
attendance from students to whom the grants are made, but other superior 
students are attracted. Evidence exists that motivation of prospective students 
is one of the most important factors in college attendance. Aid programs of 
one kind of another provide the initial motivation to beginning students. 

Special scholarship or grant programs tend to create an imbalance among 
the categories of profesional workers. Over a period of years, persons with 
unusual talent tend to be attracted by special aids into some areas and away 
from others. Shortages are created that would not normally exist. Workers 
with superior scholarly ability are needed from all discipines. A good exam- 
ple of this type of shortage appears at present in the field of English for teachers 
in secondary schools and colleges. To my knowledge, no direct evidence exists 
that this shortage is due to nationwide emphasis on science and engineering. 
There is some reason to believe that some relationship may exist. Scholarship 
programs at the undergraduate level could serve the purpose best by being made 
available to all superior prospective students, regardless of their educational 
interest. 

Business, industry, and government have been making inroads on the sources 
of supply for teachers and research professors in colleges and universities. 
Graduate-school enrollments have failed to show gains in proportion to the need. 
Unless the supply is increased greatly, lower standards:eof preparation will 
prevail at a time when quality and quantity of teaching and research are most 
urgently needed. 

Increasing tuition and fees to help support higher education operates coun- 
ter to any system of aid for students. All costs of higher education which 
include tuition, fees, books, supplies, housing, travel, and board have been ris- 
ing. This explains to some extent the interest in aid programs on the part of 
the student and his parents, and the cause for real concern on the part of col- 
lege officials. 

Private and public colleges of South Dakota have helped sponsor and admin- 
ister a statewide college aptitude testing program for high-school seniors since 
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1947. This program has been carried on in cooperation with the State depart- 
ment of public instruction and the secondary-school administrators. Participa- 
tion has become almost universal. Test scores have been provided to colleges 
and the secondary school administrators for precollege counseling purposes. 
Four years ago an adaptation of the senior testing program was inaugurated 
under the same sponsorship for ninth grade students in high schools. The aim 
of the ninth grade testing program was to locate and evaluate the talents of 
young people with the hope that more students could be encouraged to develop 
their abilities to the maximum during the period of secondary school attendance. 

As a result of the senior high school statewide testing program, it has been 
possible to obtain data that reveal in a measure the aptitudes of young people 
who do attend college. A preliminary survey covering 41 percent of the high- 
schools graduates of 1957 and 55 percent of the high schools indicates that 39 
percent of the 1957 high-school graduates are now enrolled in college. Since 
figures are not available yet from some schools traditionally sending large num- 
bers to college, it is believed that a complete survey will show that more than 
40 percent of the 1957 high-school graduates are now attending college. 

Another significant figure is that 25 percent of all the group entering college 
this year from South Dakota had some type of scholarship or student aid. Of 
the top 10 percent on the college aptitude test of last spring’s high-school grad- 
uates, 53 percent are receiving assistance in the form of scholarships or other 
aid. 

From the data now available, it appears that 63 percent of the top 30 per- 
cent on the college aptitude test, 67 percent of the top 20 percent, and 79 per- 
cent of the top 10 percent are now in college. We believe that these percentages 
would be found to be relatively high if comparisons could be made with other 
States. The accessibility of colleges, both private and public, and the applica- 
tion of a minimum of restrictive admission practices have tended to encourage 
attendance at college. 

It is our belief if assistance to undergraduate students is to be given, the pro- 
gram should be adapted to help students who wish to attend either private or 
public colleges; that administration of the grant program should remain at the 
campus level as far as possible; that flexibility in the execution of the program 
be provided to insure justice to special cases; that institutions accepting stu- 
dents under the program be insured funds to cover the full costs of the instruc- 
tional program; that choice as to institution and course pursued be allowed to 
remain with the student as long as the purposes of the program can be ac- 
complished; and that a broad basic education be encouraged. 

At the graduate level, the requirements mentioned previously should apply, 
except that specializations could be encouraged to the extent that the best in- 
terests of our country would be served. More information is needed to deter- 
mine the needs of our Nation for professional manpower. 

Some special questions need consideration. I shall list a few of them: 


1. How can adequate buildings for classrooms and laboratories be ob- 
tained? 

2. How can faculty members in sufficient numbers be obtained to serve 
the increasing numbers of young people who may want to go to college? 

3. How can we get the most able young people into college and keep them 
through to graduation? 

4. How can the costs of tuition, fees, books, supplies, housing, travel, and 
board be kept within the means of the youth of our State and Nation, and 
insure that an adequate proportion of our most able young people will be 
educated to serve our manpower needs? 

5. What should be the responsibility of government at the State and the 
National levels for the support of higher education? 


Answers to these questions are many and varied. People close to the prob- 
lems of higher education believe that discussion and full consideration of the 
many proposals will help to obtain a concensus that may lead to constructive 
action. Any program that leads to increasing the proportion, or the numbers 
of young people who attend college, will tend to intensify the pressures for sup- 
port of instruction and research and the need for expanding the physical 
facilities of institutions of higher education. 

We are appreciative of your interest in this subject. We trust that this series 
of hearings you have arranged may bring new light on what we believe is one 
of our Nation’s most important problems. 
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Mr. McGovern. Is Mr. Lippert of the Sioux Falls Chamber of 
Commerce in the hearing room anywhere? 

Apparently he is not with us, so we are going to turn to the next 
witness. 

We have been talking a great deal about science and technology 
here this forenoon, and we have a man with us who has traveled about 
375 miles to attend our hearing this morning, Mr. F. L. Partlo, who 
is the president of the School of Mines and Technology at Rapid City. 

I want to say, before you begin, Mr. Partlo, to these high-school 
students that are leaving that we appreciate your taking the time to 
be with us today, and we hope this has broadened your knowledge 
and your understanding of how we carry on the business of govern- 
ment and legislation in our country. Thanks ever so much for being 
with us. 

These people have classes to attend this afternoon. That is why 
they are leaving us at this time. 

You may proceed, Mr. Partlo. 


STATEMENT OF F. L. PARTLO, PRESIDENT, SCHOOL OF MINES AND 
TECHNOLOGY, RAPID CITY 


Mr. Partito. Honorable members of the Subcommittee on Special 
Education of the United States House of Representatives, ladies and 
gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity of expressing to this sub- 
committee my views on this important subject of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to encourage higher education. 

I wish to emphasize at the outset that the views presented are my 
own, that I am not authorized to speak for any board or institution, 
and that the statement does not necessarily represent any consensus. 

There can be no question about the current demand—and I would 
like to emphasize demand—for scientists, engineers, and indeed, edu- 
cated persons in almost any field of higher learning. The need is 
another matter. 

There are cogent reasons for believing that neither industry nor 
Government is utilizing the scientists, engineers, and other educated 
persons within their organizations to anything like maximum utility. 
If such be the case, the need is substantially less than the demand. 
The demand for these people within the Federal Government has 
mushroomed at a shocking pace during the last decade. One cannot 
be blamed if he entertains the fear that much of this expansion repre- 
sents a growth of socialism, like a cancer in the body politic. 

Furthermore, a substantial lessening in demand for scientists and 
engineers has been observed since the recent cutbacks and stretchouts 
in Government orders. 

It is conceivable that the excess of demand over supply might com- 
pletely evaporate if we were to enter a period of major economic re- 
trenchment. Much of the need would conceivably still be there. but, 
without the economic support for it, it would be obliged to go unfilled. 

The Federal Government is currently providing a kind of en- 
couragement to higher education in the form of contracts for services 
which the educational institutions provide for the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

With respect to these, I am prompted to assert that too often they 
are on a less-than-cost basis, the thesis being that the institution is 
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anxious to have the contract, and, therefore, should be willing to put 
something into it. This, I charge, is a fallacious ar gument—the con- 
tracts should be reviewed and a schedule of payments at least as great 
as the cost be arranged. 

As an example of. partial Federal support for a service to the Gov- 
ernment, I cite the Reserve Officer Training Corps units on the cam- 
puses, wherein the contract with the Government provides that the 
institution shall furnish all space and utilities. 

It is unquestionably a national public service that the educational 
institutions are providing in offering ROTC to their students. World 
War II proved the efficacy of the ROTC program. Therefore, why 
should not the Federal Government finance the erection of permanent 
facilities for accommodating ROTC units? 

[ feel very strongly that each of us, and you gentlemen of this sub- 
committee in particular, should examine very critically any new ven- 
ture of the Federal Government with an eye, not only to the Govern- 
ment’s authority and responsibility in that area, but also to the wis- 
dom of the venture in the light of the best interests of the Nation. 

I hold strongly to the opinion that it is the responsibility of the 
State, municipal, or private group sponsoring any college or university 
to see to the financing of the institution’s basic operation. In particu- 
lar, I believe that the South Dakota State Legislature should ap- 
praise, both thoroughly and critically, the fiseal needs for capital 
and operational purposes of the sever: al State-supported educational 
institutions of higher learning and should proceed to meet those needs 
to the maximum extent possible within the framework of its existing 
and potential revenues. 

Likewise, groups sponsoring private institutions should appraise 
their needs and proceed to delineate their potentialities and to imple- 
ment them. 

[ do not believe that the people of New York State, or of any other 
State, should be called upon to pay Federal taxes to make possible the 
operation of colleges in South Dakota. Specifically, therefore, it is 
my judgment that the Federal Government does not have a responsi- 
bility to assist in financing higher education. 

Numerous statements have been made 1 ‘egarding the potential man- 
power which fails of higher education, particularly for want of ade- 
quate financial support. Estimates have run as high as 150,000 high- 
ability students who annually are unable to attend college because of 
lack of fiscal support. 

Undoubtedly, there are hundreds or even thousands of such young 
men and women. I am firmly convinced, however, that the estimates 
are far too high. Federal scholarships have been proposed for these 
qualified youth in order that their abilities might be developed and 
thus be made available to the Nation. 

As much as I would like to see these high quality youth in college, 
I, nevertheless, find it impossible to bring myself to support such a 
program. 

I would support a program of loan funds, but I would prefer that 
it be done on a State rather than Federal level, from which high- 
ability students could borrow to meet educational expenses; a fund 
administered on a business-like basis wherein repayments and reason- 
able interest charges, particularly after graduation, would provide 
funds for new loans. 
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I contend that if a youth does not have enough faith in himself and 
the courage of his convictions to back them ‘with a commitment to 
repay a loan, it is doubtful that a scholarship investment in him 
would be worth it. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Partlo, let me ask you a question right there. 

If we should have a loan program, ‘should we not do everything 
possible to use the experience that institutions have developed with 
their own limited loan programs over the period of years in that 
field ? 

In other words, what I am trying to find out is, would that be a 
good basis for the administration of a loan program ? 

Mr. Parrtvo. I think it would; yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Instead of seaniaie the Federal Government, or even 
the State government, or the two governments together, set up a 
broad system of administration for such a program, would it not be 
best to rely upon the experience that has been gained by the indi- 
vidual institutions in that field ? 

Mr. Parrio. Very definitely. 

My position was that it is my contention that these funds should 
be male available in State budgets rather than in Federal budgets. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I understand that, but should the funds be partially 
Federal and partially State, the administration that I have outlined 
here would be a proper approach, you would think ? 

Mr. Partto. I believe so. 

Gentlemen of the subcommittee, we talk about the threats to our 
way of life by our adversaries of communistic persuasion, but I 
submit to you that I would prefer that we go down to defeat in 
opposing communism and all that it implies, rather than to attempt 
to defeat it by embracing it, for then we would be absorbed by it. 

Gentlemen, in my judgment, each additional move by the F ederal 
Government into higher education brings us one step closer to national 
socialism, which is akin to communism. And this is a sure way to 
defeat. 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. Partlo, we especially appreciate the effort that 
you made to get here today. We know that you came a great dis- 
tance and we appreciate your taking the time and effort to be with us. 

Congressman Elliott? 

Mr. Exxrorr. I have no further questions. 

Mr. McGovern. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. Yes; I have a couple of questions. On page 
say: 


3, you 


I do not believe that the people of New York State, or any other State, should 
be called upon to pay Federal taxes to make possible the operation of colleges 
in South Dakota. 

Do you feel the same way about roads? 

Mr. Parrvo. I believe that you will find that most of the money 
that is being made available for that purpose is collected as a sales 
tax and other taxes from the use of the highways. 

Mrs. Green. We passed, as I remember, a Federal program for high- 
ways. Would you oppose that? 

That did not come from a sales tax at all. This is Federal money 
that goes to the State. There isa use tax. There is a gasoline tax. 

Mr. Partito. That is what I referred to when I said the tax that 


financed it. 
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Mrs. Green. However, then, New York State pays a much larger 
proportion of it than South Dakota does, because there are more cars 
and more people back there. Do you think the people of New York 
should be taxed to pay for roads in South Dakota? 

Mr. Parrio. Fundamentally, I do not think so. 

Mrs. Green. What about hospitals? 

We have the Hill-Burton Act, Federal funds for hospitals. 

Do you think it is wrong for the people of Oregon, or New York, 
or Illinois, to help with hospitals in South Dakota ¢ 

Mr. Parrio. Yes,ma’am. I think it is wrong for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to go further and further and further into collecting money 
from the people and handing it back to the people to do things within 
their communities. We are getting to be too much of a “gimme” so- 
ciety—we are getting to depend too much upon the Federal Govern: 
ment and not enough upon ourselves. 

I consider that to be dangerous. 

Mrs. Green. Later on in the same page, you say: 

I contend that if a youth does not have enough faith in himself and the cour- 
age of his convictions to back them with a commitment to repay a loan, it is 
doubtful that a scholarship investment in him would be worth it. 

How do you feel about Federal loans to small business ? 

Do you feel the same way ? 

Mr. Parrio. It is a questionable practice. 

Mrs. Green. What about subsidies to airlines, and shipping com- 
panies, and other subsidies to business ¢ 

Would you oppose those? Do you oppose those? 

Mr. Parrio. I cannot bring myself to sympathize with subsidies 
as a principle. I think you are asking questions that are hardly rele- 
rant to the topic, however. 

Mrs. Green. | think they are closely associated. 

I wonder if you draw the line that Federal loans or Federal money 
is right for business or it is right for roads or hospitals, but it is wrong 
in the field of education. 

I wondered why, if you do draw a line, and if so, where? 

Mr. Parrio. I think you will find that, at least in the opinion of 
businessmen, the Federal Government has its hand too far into their 
operations at the present time, and Joans to small business puts it in 
that much further. 

Mrs. Green. Are you generalizing ? 

Are you willing to say that all businessmen feel that way ? 

Mr. Parrto. No, I did not say that. 

Mrs. Green. You would say some businessmen feel that way ? 

Mr. Partio. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. How long have we had Federal grants to colleges? 

Mr. Partio. I am not sure, but perhaps the Morrill Act began it. 

Mrs. Green. Which was about 100 years ago. I believe Abraham 
Lincoln signed that; did he not ? 

Mr. Parrto. I think so. 

Mrs. GREEN. So it is not something of recent date ? 

Mr. Parrio. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. Do you really feel that if the Federal Government 
helped in an educational program for the young people, that really 
is a step toward communism ¢ 
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Do you really feel that way ? 

Mr. Parrro. It is an extension of the socialistic philosophy and 
each extension of it approaches a little closer to communism. 

Mrs. Green. I wish that we had the time to get your definition of 
socialism. I think socialism probably means a hundred different 
things to a hundred different people. 

Mr. Parrio. It probably does. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicnotson. No questions. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Derrickson, a committee staff member, would 
like to ask a question. 

Mr. Derrickson. Dr. Partlo, I just want to ask this question to 
further clarify a statement you made. 

In the statement that the people of New York might be taxed to 
educate or assist the colleges and universities in South Dakota, by 
that are you assuming that because New York State pays more taxes 
into the Federal Treasury than South Dakota does, any distribution 
would mean that the people in New York State were being taxed more 
than those in South Dakota to support colleges in South Dakota ? 

Mr. Parrio. That the per capita payment in one State would ex- 
ceed the per capita receipts in another State. 

Does that describe it ? 

Mr. Derrickson. Yes. 

I was just wondering, when you said that, if you based that state- 
ment on the fact that there are more Federal taxes collected from 
the State of New York than from the State of South Dakota. 

Mr. Partio. Not more gross. I did not mean that. Per capita. 

Mr. Derrickson. I do not see where that makes much difference. 
I think it is a fact that there are more collected from New York than 
there are from most any other State. 

Mr. Parrio. The point is, I believe, that South Dakota ought to 
face up to its own problems of higher education and proceed to solve 
them. 

Mr. Derrickson. I think you make your point quite clear. 

I simply wanted to make this point clear, too: that because more 
Federal taxes are collected from the State of New York does not 
necessarily mean that the people in New York State are taxed more 
than in any other State and are supporting , through grant-in-aid 
programs of any kind, the people in other States. 

Is it not true that New York State may pay large sums from the 
State of New York into the Federal Treasury because the home of- 
fice of corporations are there, corporations that operate nationwide, 
sell their products to you, and I, and in every State of the Union, and 
put the tax in the product, and because it is paid out of the home of- 
fice of New York does not mean that New York residents are more 
highly taxed than those in other States ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make one remark. 

I think this is a good place to come to get information, because I 
notice on the sign South Dakota is debt free. 

Mrs. Green. I would like to ask one more question. I have fol- 
lowed your statement with interest that you feel, in effect, the Federal 
Government has no responsibility in the field of education. 

Does that sum it up fairly accurately ? 
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Do you feel that the Federal Government does not have any respon- 
sibility ? 

Mr. Parrto. I think it adds up to that. 

Mrs. Green. The young people who go into the military service 
take selective service tests and, in 1955, 2.1 percent of the young men 
from Oregon were rejected because they could not pass the selective 
service test. 

We find that in one of the States in the South, 45 percent of the 
young men were rejected because they could not pass them, and in 
another State 35 percent, and on down. 

Mr. McGovern. Is this the mental test that you are talking about ? 

Mrs. Green. Yes; this is the mental test. 

General Hershey—I cannot quote his exact words—said some- 
thing to the effect that if we are not willing to pay for it in dollars 
and cents as far as the education of our young people, we may pay 
for it in blood. 

Tn line with these statistics, 1 would like your comment on whether 
or not the Federal Government has a responsibility in the field of 
educating your young people. 

Mr. Parrio. The Faderal Government, as representative, shall we 
say, of the people of the Nation, has a keen interest in how the people 
ure educated and the extent to which they are educated, but in my 
judgment the responsibility for providing for that education lies 
within the States. 

Mrs. Green. You think it is fair for one State, then, which has high 
educational standards, to send in time of war a great many more 
young people into the service than another State ? 

Mr. Sa I do not know as there is anything very fair in war. 

Mrs. Green. That does not answer my question exactly. 

That is all. 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. Hoole, did you have a question ? 

Mr. Hoo te. Sir, in the light of what you say, would you also go 
so far as to agree with the statement that the Federal Government 
was in error in sponsoring the 3 million boys who went through 
school on the GI bill, or those whom the Government sends to West 
Point and Annapolis, or would you extend your opposition to Fed- 
eral aid to education to go so far as to say that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no business to have scholarships to West Point and the Air 
University, and the GI bill, and the many other instances in which 
the Government has taken steps? 

Mr. Partito. You have spoken of two activities which are quite 
different. 

I will try to speak to your question in two parts therefore. 

With reference to the GI bill, it was in recognition of what the 
people of the country felt was an obligation to men whose education 
had been interrupted, and therefore we provided a financial prograin 
to assist those who wanted to go on with their education and who 
would be accepted by educational institutions. That was meeting 
what was recognized as an obligation to individuals. 

As for West Point, Annapolis, the Air University, they are edu- 
cational institutions operated by the Government to prepare indi- 
viduals for specific Government service. They might or might not 
be as well prepared in private institutions, but these institutions 
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have been established for a specific purpose to meet a specific Gov- 
ernment service and need. I think they are both quite different 
from Federal participation in higher education on a nationwide 
scale. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Partlo, I think one thing that should be said 
here in defense of South Dakota—and I know you will agree with 
this. You have been concerned about South Dakota paying its own 
way educationwise. I think to date we have not only been doing 
that, but we have been exporting a lot of our very fine graduates 
who are educated with South Dakota tax funds, and cert: ainly a 
high percentage of the fine people that you are turning out at ‘the 
school of mines and technology who are educated at our expense 
are finding their way into service of other States. 

We do not object to that, because we know that we all benefit from 
the contributions that a graduate makes anywhere in this country, 
ca I think that point ought to be made. 

I did have just one question to ask you, Mr. Partlo, and then we 
are going to have to adjourn until this afternoon. 

There is a statement which appears in the report of the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School in which the 
authors of this report say that: 

The most critical bottleneck to the expansion of education in the Wnited 
States is the mounting shortage of excellent teachers. 

Would you support that conclusion reached by this nonpartisan 
group of laymen and educators / 

Mr. Parrto. I have been making substantially that statement for 
quite some time. 

Yes, I would support it. 

Did you want me to speak my thoughts regarding it? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes, if you would, please. 

Mr. Partio. We are still in a capitalistic society. We are oper- 
ating within economic influences, and what a man does, whether 
he works for a corporation or whether he goes on a college faculty, 
is a decision which he will make based upon probably two princi- 
pal factors: his inclinations and desires regarding kind of work, and 
the salary that i is paid. 

If we are going to secure a larger proportion of the young men 
who are gra uating from college as college teachers, we are going 
to be obliged to increase the amount of money we pay them to 
balance their not quite so much desire to teach with those who do 
it in spite of the lesser salary. 

Mr. McGovern. We thank you again, Mr. Partlo, for your state- 
ment here today. 

The committee will now be adjourned until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 
We will be back here in this same room. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. McGovern. The committee will be in order. 
We will resume the hearings that we launched at 10 o’clock this 
forenoon. We had an extremely profitable and interesting session 
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this morning and we have a number of interesting witnesses that are 
scheduled to appear this afternoon. 

We are hoping that time will permit near the end of the session for 
an informal discussion from the floor. So if you have been sitting 
here all day and throughout the afternoon, frustrated because you 
haven’t had a chance to say your piece, we want you to know that if 
it is at all possible, you will be given an opportunity to make any com- 
ments that you choose, or to ask questions, at the end of our formal 
discussion. 

Without any further delay now, we will call on our first witness this 
afternoon, Mr. David Reaves, who is speaking as the chairman of the 
education committee of the Rapid City Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Reaves, will you take the stand, please? 

You may proceed in any way that you wish. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID REAVES, CHAIRMAN, EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE, RAPID CITY (S. DAK.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Reaves. Thank you, Mr. McGovern. 

The Rapid City, S. Dak., Chamber of Commerce welcomes the 
opportunity to be represented at this hearing by the Subcommittee 
on Special Education of the United States House of Representatives, 
and to submit a statement. 

We understand that the topic under consideration is “The Federal 
Government’s Responsibility To Encourage Higher Education.” 

It is becoming more apparent year by year, and it has been pointed 
up markedly in the last decade, that modern society is becoming pro- 
gressively more dependent upon an educated citizenry, particularly 
those whose education extends beyond the high-school level. 

Accordingly, the people of this Nation have a stake in higher edu- 
cation and have a responsibility for encouraging and promoting it. 
In studying problems which are of national interest, however, we 
must differentiate between those which are a Federal responsibility 
and those which are not. 

The Federal Government is currently providing aid and encourage- 
ment to higher education through programs such as— 

1. Aid in the fiscal arrangement for construction of certain 
types of capital structures on the campus through the offices of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency; 

2. Research and development contracts with educational in- 
stitutions by agencies and departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the performance of work falling within the jurisdiction 
of those agencies and departments; 

3. Educational programs, both for faculty members and stu- 
dents, and financial aid in the acquisition of equipment, both of 
which are designed to promote and encourage creation and ex- 
tension of educational programs in nuclear science and nuclear 
engineering by the Atomic Energy Commission; 

4. Scholarships, fellowships, and associateships financed by 
various Federal Government agencies for the encouragement of 
study beyond the bachelor’s-degree level in areas of peculiar con- 
cern and interest to those agencies: and 
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5. Direct aid and subsidy to higher education in certain fields 

as provided by the Morrill Act and subsequent related programs. 

The Rapid City Chamber of Commerce questions the Federal as- 
sumption of responsibility in some of these areas. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Which ones? 

Mr. Reaves. That will be next. 

The chamber of commerce holds that, in the areas and activities 
wherein the colleges and universities can render a direct service to 
the Government, such as ROTC programs and research and develop- 
ment contracts, the Federal Government has both opportunity and 
responsibility. 

Did that answer your question, Congressman Elliott? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I do not know. We have had an ROTC program 
now for an awfully long time, and your Rapid City Chamber of Com- 
merce approves that. 

Is that all of those five categories that you approve? 

Mr. Reaves. We did not go into the analysis of all of those indi- 
vidual programs; that is, the ramifications of them. However, we 
did hold, generally speaking, that if a program had to deal direct 
with Government training necessary to carry on their work, such as 
some of these programs, that is well and good; but, if it goes beyond 
direct service to the Government, then we feel that it is out of the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Exniorr. What about your county agents? 

Mr. Reaves. The county agents have an entirely different latitude. 
They are within the State and within the local government. 

Mr. Exviorr. They are paid largely by the Federal Government, 
though ? 

Mr. Reaves. That might be true, and to whatever extent they are 
paid by the Federal Government, it certainly is contrary to our way 
of thinking. 

Further, however, as a fundamental principle, this chamber main- 
tains that the responsibility for making provisions for higher edu- 
cation rests squarely upon the shoulders of the people sponsoring the 
particular college or university; that the Federal Government has 
no responsibility for providing funds for operation and maintenance, 
including salaries, for the establishment of scholarships and fellow- 
ships on a broad and comprehensive basis, or, for participating in the 
financing of the erection of capital structures, except where the Gov- 
ernment has a direct and bona fide interest and responsibility in the 
particular area to be served by that capital structure. 

With respect to Federal scholarships, this chamber of commerce 
believes that opportunities are present today for any individual who 
wants to attain higher education regardless of his or her present 
economic status. 

We believe it is not a question of economic ability; it is a question 
of interest and ability combined. Wherever this need is not now being 
fulfilled, we feel that it can best be met through individual responsi- 
bility. 

As a chamber of commerce, we look with deep concern upon the 
extension of the Federal Government and its activities into the affairs 
of the States and of the people. 

We believe that the responsibilities should be met where they 
actually lie, and that the Federal Government’s role, in this connection, 
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should take the form of encouragement of the people and of the State 
legislatures to recognize and to ‘meet these responsibilities. 

‘Respectfully submitted by the education committee of the Rapid 

City Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Reaves, I want to thank you personally for 
your efforts in being with us today and I am wondering if you will 
take the thanks of the committee back to the Rapid City ; Chamber of 
Commerce for making it possible for you to be with us this afternoon. 

Mr. Reaves. Thank you, Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I have no further questions. 

Mr. McGovern. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. You do not feel that whether or not the citizenry of 
the United States is educated has a Federal impact ? 

Mr. Reaves. We feel, Mrs. Green, that the Federal Government has 
an interest, but the main thing that we have to bear in mind, as I see 
it, is in studying the problems which are of national interest is to be 
able to differentiate between which is a Federal responsibility and 
which is not. That seems to be the crux of the problem, as to which 
should assume the responsibility. 

Mrs. GREEN. Do you have State support for the public school system 
in South Dakota ? 

I should know this. I am sorry, I do not. 

Mr. Reaves. We have support through taxation. 

Mrs. GreEN. What: has been the attitude of your chamber of com- 
merce? Have you supported State support for schools? 

Mr. Reaves. I am not too positive. 1 do not want to take a definite 
stand on that, but, as I understand it, our schools are paid out of local 
taxes within each county. 

Mrs. GREEN. It is entirely on the local district level ? 

Mr. Reaves. That is right, as far as the secondary schools are con- 
cerned. 

Mrs. Green. It is 10-percent State, I am told. 

Mr. Reaves. I am not too sure on that. 

Mrs. GREEN. Is that recent ? 

Mr. James F. Stocum. Ten percent State and about 90 percent local, 
in round numbers. 

Mrs. Green. My State chamber of commerce has opposed State aid 
for schools. I am wondering if the State chamber of commerce in 
South Dakota has opposed State aid. 

Mr. Reaves. Generally speaking, while this particular topic was 
not discussed before I came to represent them, we are opposed to any 
form of Federal aid or anything of that kind. 

Mrs. Green. And State aid also? 

Mr. Reaves. If the locality is within the State, that is perfectly 
legal as far as we are concerned, because each State, we feel, and each 
local community, should assume its full responsibility for its educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Green. Are you saying the local district should assume the 
responsibility ? 

Mr. Reaves. We feel that presently, the way the thing is set. up, 
the State assuming a portion of it is fair enough, because in our 
particular State we have some communities that have low taxation 
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and wide areas and it does require some supplement from the State, 
but not from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Extiorr. Let me ask Mr. Reaves for one other differentiation 
here. 

Mr. Reaves, a few years ago what is now the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, set up, through the Public Health Service, 
what are known as the National Institutes of Health. There is an 
Institute on Heart Diseases, an Institute on Cancer, and so on. There 
are 7 or 8 of them. 

The Government started financing research in that field, the re- 
sults of which are even now becoming apparent. 

Is that the type of undertaking in which your group would feel 
that we might spend Federal money to develop people as biologists 
and doctors, and highly trained scientific people? 

Would that be an acceptable field ? 

Mr. Reaves. I would like to answer that from my personal viewpoint 
and not to include the chamber, because I am restricted to some ex- 
tent to what we discussed. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reaves. Where a thing might prove of national interest and 
of small local interest, where there are only a few in a small locality 
that would be interested in something that might over the whole 
Nation be costly, I would personally say that that would come under 
the welfare program to have scientists to investigate those particular 
fields, but not in a comprehensive overall picture to want to educate 
everybody in the United States or to take everybody in the United 
States from a health point of view and give them an education, and 
all those things. 

In other words, the point is just where does this program end. 

You know, there has to be a line drawn, and we have to make de- 
cisions as to which is in the area of the Government’s support. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Suppose you limited the program of aid to the top 
50 percent of students? 

Mr. Reaves. The area is the program that we have to limit, as to 
whether or not we want to take on the area of education, except for 
the strict and direct purpose of carrying on service of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Exuiorr. In WPA days, we used Federal money to build school 
buildings in South Dakota, did we not? 

Mr. Reaves. That is right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And following World War II, we used many, many 
hundreds of millions of dollars to educate the boys who went into 
the service in that period of time ? 

Mr. Reaves. Yes. 

Mr. Exxuiorr. And those would not be acceptable areas, as I gather 
from your testimony ? 

Mr. Reaves. That WPA I could not approve of. 

Mr. Exuiorr. What about the GI bill? 

Mr. Reaves. The GI bill was an obligation and responsibility to 
the boys that had lost time in rendering their time in the service of 
the country. It was more of an obligation, a responsibility to pay 
them or compensate them and not because of the fact that they just 
needed an education. 

Mrs. Green. Would you yield? 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. One of the congressional questions is whether or not 
the GI bill should be extended. 

Do you feel the boys in the service now should have the right under 
a GI bill to obtain education ? 

Mr. Reaves. I think that the GI bill of rights has been overdone 
as far as that part is concerned. 

Mind you, these are my own personal observations. I cannot speak 
for the chamber on items we did not discuss. 

I think it has no doubt been overdone to some extent. It is hard 
to state that those who have already served will be taken care of and 
those who serve in the future c annot be taken care of. That question 
would certainly require a great deal more thought than I have given 
to it at this time. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Nicholson? 

Mr. Nicnoxson. I have no questions. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Reaves, there is one question I wanted to raise 
with you. It is with regard to the statement that you made near the 
end of your presentation that there is no individual not now attending 
college that could not get there if he just took enough responsibility 
on his own shoulders. We have been told in a number of studies that 
have been made as to why young people do not go on to college that 
financial limitations are the No. 1 reason, that possibly 9 out of 10 
youngsters who are qualified to go on to college academically who do 
not go make that decision to forego college because of the financial 
limitations. 

I take it that you would not accept that explanation. 

Mr. Reaves. I feel that there may be possibilities where you have, 
in isolated cases, a few individuals that are qualified that do not have 
the means and that would carry on, but my analogy, if I needed a 
building to take care of 25 people : and once a year I would have 500 
in there, I certainly could not afford to build a building for 500 
peop yle. 

It seems to me that it is dangerous to draw up a broad plan for a 
few isolated cases that probably could be handled locally, by indi- 
vidual businesses, and people of that kind, by encouragement from 
the Government. 

Mr. McGovern. In other words, it is your conviction that it is only 
a relatively few, a very insignificant number, who are staying away 
from college because of fin: :ncial limitations? 

Mr. Reaves. Nowdays, I think that is right. 

Mr. McGovern. Are there any other questions? 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one more. 

What about money from the Federal Government for agricultural 
purposes? Do you oppose that ? 

Is that a local responsibility ? 

Mr. Reaves. Again, that is out of the realm of my jurisdiction, be- 
cause we did not discuss agriculture. We discussed primarily teach- 
ing, but I would say that that has a lot of “bugs” in it and a lot of 
waste and a lot of money thrown away, and the problem, to my un- 
derstanding, has not been solved yet 

Mrs. Green. You speak of bugs. That reminds me of a debate 
Wednesday. I do not know what the animals were but they were 
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destroying crops. The Congress appropriated rather a large sum of 
money for research and for people to go down there and find out what 
these bugs were that were destroying the trees and the foliage. I have 
been a little bit disturbed at the ease with which the Congress will 
appropriate maybe a million dollars to study the problems of cows 
and pigs and horses and field crops and subsidies to agricultural 
products, and the great difficulty we have in appropriating sums of 
money for boys and girls that also have problems. 

Would you comment on that 

Mr. Reaves. When you deal in human minds and you deal in con- 
crete objects or eee or cattle, you have an entirely different area. 
You can, by Government control and so forth, contribute to the 
building of highways and all those things and they do not react, but 
the human element, the youth of our Nation, properly trained and 
properly schooled and subsidized in the hands of an ambitious po- 
litical party that was not true according to the American form, could 
have their minds warped and be used as puppets have, very danger- 
ously, so I do not put those two particular items in the same category. 

We might have research laboratories and things of that kind which 
are good for the Nation to find out about these bugs and about these 
diseases and all that. Laboratory research, we call it. That, I feel, 
is an entirely different proposition than subsidization of people. 

Mrs. Green. You do approve of Federal moneys for agricultural 
research, but not as far as education ¢ 

Mr. Reaves. For research, but not for subsidization. 

Most of the State universities have experimental farms in the State 
where they can look into all the various diseases and crops and all 
that. Those things are necessary for the good of the people, because 
no one individual farmer would be able to maintain the equipment 
necessary to verify the causes of diseases and how to produce crops. 

On a large scale, the Federal Government could, no doubt, without 
going into the overall picture of subsidization, handle that very nicely. 
Again, I say, the point is where to draw the line as to what comes next. 

There are many plausible things that we could and should do for our 
people, but the question is whether or not it can be done profitably, 
without recognizing the economy, without causing distortion or cre- 
ating a puppet regime. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to pursue this further, but I do not 
think we have the time. 

Mr. McGovern. We do have a number of witnesses to be heard this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Reaves, I could not help but say, when you kind of backed away 
from that agricultural issue coe a while ago, that we want to assure 
you that no one on this committee will throw any eggs at you. 

Thanks ever so much. 

Mr. Reaves. Thank you. 

Mr. McGovern. Our next witness this afternoon is President Wal- 
ter Ludeman of Southern State Teachers College. 

Mr. Ludeman, if you will come up and take the chair, we will be 
very glad to hear your statement. 

Southern State Teachers College is located at Springfield, S. Dak. 

President Ludeman, you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER LUDEMAN, PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, SPRINGFIELD, S. DAK. 


Mr. Lupeman. Congressman McGovern and members of the Sub- 
committee on Higher Education of our Congress, I want to make it 
clear at the outset that what I am going to say is my own personal 
opinion and it does not represent any particular group or organiza- 
tion, and I might add that what I say, I think I am saying in behalf 
of the best welfare and general outlook and future of hundreds of 
thousands of young men and young women in America. 

First, on the importance of higher education to the United States: 
Some 30 years ago, the common ¢ uestion asked of an applicant was, 
“Did you finish the eighth grade?” About 15 years ago they asked 
him, “Did you finish high school?” 'T oday, and I am sure in the years 
immediately ahead, the question will be, “Have you had college and if 
so, how much?” because we live in a world of technology, of intense 
competition, and the United States is in a race to hold our interna- 
tional prestige. 

Second, the Federal Government’s responsibility to youth : Our Gov- 
ernment accepted responsibility for education from the start. This 
has been evidenced, of course, by the grants of public land, of cash, and 
other resources for the benefit of all levels of education. 

There never has been a more imminent time when advanced train- 
ing is so vital to national progress and security as it is now. There- 
fore, it seems to me that the Federal Government must assume its 
share of subsidizing the training of the best brains or lose the race 
for world leadership. 

It is my opinion that there are several evident truths for our area 
on the matter of the higher-education problem. 

May I enumerate those truths to you. 

(a) About 33 percent of college- -age youth in our area now start 
college training. 

(6) Only about 20 percent of those who start training complete 
a 4-year course, some because they lack capacity, but most “because of 
insufficient funds. 

(c) It is estimated that 50 percent or more of the college group 
may seek higher education in the years immediately ahead. 

(2) Something like 50 percent of the upper quartile of high-school 
graduates do not enter college at all, mostly due to lack of funds. 

(e) College costs are rapidy mounting both at private and public 
institutions and many low-income families with bright children can- 
not afford college for them. Fully one-half of the families in this 
area in which we live are low-income families. 

(f) There is a desperate need for some plan of financial aid for 
needy and deserving students. 

(g) A plan of scholarships on a national basis seems most feasible. 

(h) Subsidy of higher education for youth is not new to the 
Federal Government. Witness the programs of GI rights following 
World War IT and the Korean war, the finest experiment in building 
leadership in our time. 

(¢) A program of Federal scholarships for gifted youth could be 
even more vital to the welfare of our land. 
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(j) Such scholarships should be distributed to the States on the 
basis of population. 

(%) The plan could be administered by some State government 
agency in each State. 

(Z) The scholarships might vary in size according to need. 

(m) There will be 6 million college students by 1960. ‘There are 
about 5 million now. Assume that 150,000, or one-fourth of the top 
10 percent, are in need of financial help and that the average scholar- 
ship per student would be $500. I mean $500 a year. The cost to 
the Federal Government would be $75 million. 

No investment of Federal funds would pay greater dividends. 

That is my testimony. 

Mr. McGovern. President Ludeman, we certainly want to com 
mend you for a very well organized statement. We can see that old 
syllogism. It certainly stands right out there and it is certainly 
a well-thought-out and well-planned statement. 

I am going to give Mr. Elliott the opportunity to ask some ques 
tions here. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Ludeman, what you said was that the good Lord, 
when he started handing out brains, did not give them all to the sons 
of the wealthy and the daughters of the wealthy, but instead, he spread 
those brains around pretty well. That is one of the things you said. 

Mr. Lupeman. That is exactly what I meant. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Other nations with whom we are in competition have 
given up the idea that we can only educate the brains of our wealthie: 
children and they have gone out into the open market for brains, not 
from where the brains come from but for brains, seeking brains and 
their development. 

Mr. Lupeman. No matter whose children they are. 

Mr. Exxiorr. No matter whose children they are. 

That is the question we have to decide, as to what course this 
Nation is going to follow. Are we going to depend upon the brains 
of that group of our population who monetarily can afford to educate 
their children ? 

Mr. Lupeman. If we do, we are lost, if we depend only on those 
who have the money. We have to subsidize those people of the low 
income families. 

Mr. Exniorr. What you are saying, in effect, is that we have to 
extend free public education beyond the high-school level and into 
the college level. That is about what you are saying 

Mr. Lupeman. That is nent, for the gifted youngster. 

Mr. Exusorr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGovern. Mrs. coe 

Mrs. Green. Preceding witnesses have said that education is a 
matter of local responsibility, and then, when we get into agricultural! 
pursuits, the argument shifts a little bit, if I may say so, not to a 
question of whether it is local aie ty or not, but whether there 
is Federal control. 

You say that the plan could be administered by some State govern 
ment agency in each State. 

What is your opinion in regard to Federal control ? 

Mr. Lupeman. In this proposed tentative little plan that I mentio: 
here, I would not be concerned at all about Federal control in that | 
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think, if it were turned over to the States and to a State agency such 
as—we have several of them, State board of regents. That of course 
controls only the publicly supported colleges. There are departments 
within our department of public instruction that could well handle 
a plan of this type, and I would not be concerned about the dangers 
of Federal control whatsoever, 

Mrs. Green. I take it you have been in education for some years. 

In the Morrill Act, the land-grant colleges, or the school-lunch pro- 
gram, or vocational guidance, have you ever seen any indication of 
kederal control ? 

Mr. Lupeman. What controls there have been, in terms of certain 
regulations and policies that have been handed down relative to admin- 
istration of these various agencies, in my mind have been good 
controls. 

Mrs. Green. However, there has been no attempt by the Federal 
Gvovernment to control the minds of students ¢ 

Mr. Lupeman. Not at all. 

Mrs. Green. That has been my experience, too. 

One other question. 

If we should go into a Federal scholarship or loan program, would 
you favor a means test ? 

Mr. Lupeman. Will you describe that ? 

Mrs. Green. Should the plan be based on need ? 

Mr. Lupeman. On financial need ? 

Mrs. Green. Right. 

Mr. Lupeman. Yes, I would think so, in part. That is why I am 
suggesting a flexible type of aid. Some would need more than others. 

Mrs. Green. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGovern. President Ludeman, you suggested a scholarship 
program based largely on ability and financial need. 

What about the youngster that we were talking about here this 
morning, who could not pass a scholarship test of that kind, but who 
has a real financial need; who would otherwise be unable to go to 
college and yet has the desire to continue his education ? 

Would you think that possibly a program of work-study similar 
to the old NYA, or possibly a student loan program partially sup- 
ported by Federal funds, might be an answer to that problem ¢ 

Mr. Lupeman. I would think it would be. 

Of course, we have two terms we are using. We use the word 
“scholarship,” which of course always infers some selected gifted 
ability. The other, of course, is what you are thinking of, and that 
is the grant not based on scholarship whatsoever, but upon need, and 
I would not be the one for a moment to say that that average indi- 
vidual could not and would not make his contribution in a good many 
ways to the greatness of our America. 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. Hoole. 

Mr. Hooir. Doctor, would you suggest that this award be made on 
the basis of competitive State examinations of some sort ? 

Mr. Lupeman. | would assume that some sort of a barometer would 
need to be worked out. 

Mr. Hoorn. On the State level ? 

Mr. Lupeman. On the State level, to take care of that, right. 
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Mr. McGovern. Dr. Ludeman, we would like to question you some 
more, but we have a number of witnesses here that are still waiting to 
be heard. Again we want to thank you for your fine statement. 

Mr. Lupeman. Thank you. 

Mr. McGovern. Our next witness this afternoon is the Very Rev- 
erend Father Delahoyde of the Sioux Falls Catholic chancery office. 
I am going to call on Father Delahoyde to take the stand at this-time. 
He tells me that he does not have a prepared statement, but those of 
you who have heard him speak before know he is a very articulate 
spokesman and I am sure he will do a very creditable job. 


STATEMENT OF THE VERY REVEREND FATHER DELAHOYDE, 
CHANCERY OFFICE, CATHOLIC DIOCESE OF SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 


Father Detanoype. Thank you, Congressman McGovern. Hon- 
orable members of the panel and fellow citizens, the invitation to this 
meeting was extended to the Most Reverend Lambert Hoch, who is 
the bishop of the Catholic Diocese of Sioux Falls. He has asked me 
to come here and, although I am from the office of the bishop, at the 
very same time, I think we should make it very, very emphatic that 
in what we say, and it shall not be too much, we do not in any way 
express the opinion of the Catholic Church, because this question is 
not probably essentially a moral question, but, rather, one of prac- 
tical expediency for the needs of the country. 

As the honorable members of the committee make their way about 
the Nation, they will doubtless find those in positions in the church 
who will hold one side of the question and those who at the same time 
will hold another side. Therefore, then, I trust we have made that 
sufficiently emphatic, that this is not an official statement of the 
Catholic Church as such, or of the Catholic Church in the United 
States. 

A fundamental point here seems to be that one of the functions of 
government is to work for the common good or what is termed the 
public good. Perhaps the recent developments in world history, if 
we can believe the local and the national press, the development of 
this so-called sputnik, has doubtlessly awakened the American people 
to a fact that, in certain fields of endeavor, we are lacking. It is well 
known that we lack teachers, and again, from what we read in the 
press, we are lacking in scientists, technicians. 

All of this points up the fact that we may well be hampering a 
definite effort, or we may be bringing about a danger to the public 
good. And, since the solution to some of these problems seems to lie 
in the fact that we should have further education, and young people 
educated beyond the high school and the college level and to graduate 
fields, it seems proper to presuppose that this is a public good and, 
therefore, then, that the Government should concern itself w ‘ith seeing 
to it that sufficient of our young people are trained in the field of 
endeavor that will mean much for the welfare and safety of the 
United States. That, of course, brings itself down to the field of 
education. 

Presuming for the moment that the Government will do something 
about this, and using that presumption to shorten what I have to say, 
we would go on into this: that if the Federal Government would pro- 
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pose a system of subsidy to young people in higher education, we 
would suggest that, rather than make it an outright grant, that it be 
a loan wholly or in ‘part as is necessary for the education of the young 
person, and that he pay it back over a certain stipulated period of time 
and at the same time, which might seem revolutionary, with a certain 
percentage of interest. 

There is in the State of North Dakota, I understand—I am not 
familiar with the workings of it—a system whereby the Bank of 
North Dakota—I understand the North Dakota government has a 
banking business, but I stand corrected if I am wrong on this—and 
that some of the profits from that banking business are used as loans 
to be paid back with or without interest—1l am not sure of that. point- 
for the education of young people in State institutions. That is a 
matter of precedent. 

Again, experience that I have had with Indian boys and girls has 
taught me that there is such a thing in certain Sioux tribes as a Sioux 
benefit. I know of some of the Cheyenne Agency, Sioux, who avail 
themselves of such benefit, so I was infor med, and are expected to pay 
it back to, I believe, tribal funds, again a precedent for what we have 
had to say. 

It may seem a little strange that we suggest that it be paid back, but 
in there I think comes a moral issue. I think certainly all of us are 
well acquainted with human nature, and we full well know, and we 
full well understand, that ordinarily something for nothing is not 
always appreciated. It is well to give an incentive to those who gain 
an advantage to pay back for what they have received and with the 
idea of interest that they might also help others who may be as de- 
serving as they. 

At the same time, the idea of paying it back engenders a measure 
of self-respect in those who receive the grant or the assistance. 

At the same time, it should engender in those who receive it an 
incentive to stay in their chosen field. We will presume they are 
going into science, technology, and certainly, if the Government. is 
going to train them with Government funds, the Government natu- 
raly will be interested in having them remain in the field so that they 
might perform a service for the Government who helped them. There- 
fore, then, with the idea of paying it back, they will certainly have 
an incentive to remain there so that their income might be commen- 
surate with the amount they must pay back. At the same time, it 
should guarantee a certain quality in those who are going to volunteer 
for work with the Government or in scientific and technological fields. 

Those who look for it absolutely free are not always apt to volunteer 
for it, and I think we have had some experiences in various fields 
whereby, if there is too much for nothing, so much the more is wanted. 

The objection might be raised that certain corporations and certain 
funds are giving of their largesse to one and sundry. At the same 
time, those who are receiving from Ford and Rockefeller F oundations, 
as in the question of hospitals, are very glad to receive the assistance, 
but at the very same time I do not feel that they have felt, “We should 
get. it, we have got to have it, it is ours.’ 

But there is the danger that when it is a question of the Government 
giving out something, many will feel that they are owed it because 
their fathers or their mothers or their grandfathers and grandmothers 
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before them paid taxes or they are paying taxes. They feel we've 
got to get it because it is government. 

So, again stressing the fact—and I do that conscientiously—that 
these are not official remarks of the church, but they really take on 
the substance of personal remarks, the sum and substance of the whole 
thing is that if a grant is given, we would recommend it be a loan 
to be paid back that others may profit by it as well. 

One last thought on this: We do have in the United States a Mili- 
tary Academy and Naval Academy, Coast Guard, and an Air Force 
Academy. We merely make the suggestion that, although we are 
not going on one side of the ledger on this or the other, might it be 
feasible if an Academy of Science were established wherein young 
men and women might be educated as our men are educated for the 
military at the pr esent time. 

Thank you, honorable members of the committee. 

Mr. McGovern. Father Delahoyde, we certainly appreciate your 
statement here today. We are very pleased to know that it was taken 
down word for word so that we can study it at a later time. 

Congressman Elliott. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I have no questions. 

Mr. McGovern. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. I only have one comment. 

I do not know whether you are aware of the program that Massa- 
chusetts has inaugurated, called HELP, a higher education loan 
program. 

Father Detanoype. No; I do not think I am. I am very much 
ashamed that I do not. 

Mrs. Green. This is a loan program and they are revising it at this 
time so the interest rate can be pegged at what the State can borrow 
and then they are extending the period of time at which the student 
might pay it back. 

Father Dexanoype. I am from Mass: ichusetts, and therefore I 
should be ashamed in not knowing it. 

Mrs. Green. I think this is an interesting possibility. 

Father Detanoynpre. Yes. 

Mr. McGovern. Father Delahoyde, just one question. 

This morning on the Garroway show, the chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School was asked 
to summarize the aid programs that were recommended by that com- 
mittee, and he centered his recommendations around a work-study 
program of some kind, which, I take it, is quite similar to the old 
NYA program that we had during the 1930's. 

What would be your feeling on 1 that type of program as a possible 
supplement to the loan program that you referred to a moment ago? 

Father Detanoyne. I experienced the NYA during my time in col- 
lege. It produced good results inasmuch as it enabled young men—I 
was not in a coeducational school—to have a certain amount of in- 
come over and above their tuition, but the NYA, as I understand it, 
was not in any way set up toenable payment of tuition. 

I think that if it were done, that would be over and above these 
loans in aid, because, as I recall it, and of course I realize our economy 
is much higher geared now than it was then, at that time the limit 
was about $15 or $20 a month. At least that is my recollection of it. 
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That, of course, would hardly be enough to take care of the tuition 
and the various labor fees and what not for any individual in college 
today. That would be rather something supplementary for his own 
personal use, his subsistence, rather than for his education. At least, 
thinking of it quickly, it w ould seem to me that that might be some- 
thing to supplement the man’s subsistence rather than to pay his 
tuition. 

I would hold for the grant-in-aid on a loan basis and if this were 
necessary to help him, well, very well, it leaves him with a dignity in- 
asmuch as he still is working for what he gets and he is being reim- 
bursed for labor expended. 

Mr. McGovern. In reference to your thought for a National Acad- 
emy of Science, are you familiar, Father, with the National Science 
Foundation that was established here sometime ago by the Federal 
Government ? 

Father Detanoypne. Only through publicity releases. I have no 
direct contact with it. 

Mr. McGovern. I think that program attempts to do something of 
what you had in mind. It is not an academy of science in the sense 
that we have an Academy at Annapolis or West Point, but it does 
attempt to provide se holarships and research aid for persons wanting 
to continue their education in the science field on the graduate level. 

Are there any other questions ? 

Thanks ever so much, Father Delahoyde. 

Father Detanoypr. Thank you. 

Mr. McGovern. Our next witness is another Rapid City citizen, 
who, I am sure, is getting anxious to complete his statement. They 
have indicated that they want to return to Rapid City and have a 
long trip ahead of them, so we are going to call on Mr. C. C. Jacobson, 
who is the director of the National School of Business at Rapid City. 

Mr. Jacobson. 


STATEMENT OF C. C. JACOBSON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS, RAPID CITY, S. DAK. 


Mr. Jacosson. Members of the committee, I would like to say to 
Mrs. Green, you expressed a desire to see the beautiful Black Hills 
sometime, and I promise to personally escort you through the beauti- 
ful Black Hills providing you do not be too severe on me on cross- 
examination. 

Mrs. Green. I shall come to the Black Hills. 

Mr. Jacopson. I have decided that I am not going to read this man- 
uscript, inasmuch as my views have been pretty much expressed here 
n the morning session by Dr. Weeks, Dr. Headley, and Dr. Partlo. 

I would just like to read, probably, or extemporize, the first para- 

graph here and then summarize, and that will save the committee a lot 
of time and give some time to the people that are to follow me. 

I happen to represent the South Dakota Business School Associa- 
tion here today, and, of course, our first proposition is that we are 
against giveaway programs. 

We have a suggestion to make, and that is that you Congressmen 
cut our taxes and leave money for the parents to educate their own 
children. 
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No. 2, we would like to say that we feel that the program is not 
needed. It has been my feeling, at least, that educational opportu- 
nities are not denied to the young person who is desirous, willing, and 
able to go to school because of unlimited work opportunities and the 
immense amount of scholarships that are now available in the uni- 
versities and the colleges in America. 

A short time ago, the United States Office of Education reported 
that, between the years of 1951 and 1956, members of the committee, 
scholarships to college students more than doubled. Some 237,000 
scholarships were available, worth $66 million. 

Even at that, superintendents of schools in the State of South 
Dakota, and other States surrounding South Dakota that it has been 
my privilege to visit, have told me the scholarships have been beg- 
ging. 

The second point is, and it seems a little inconsistent, that if this 
Federal scholarship program is to go through—and I understand 
that there is some sentiment in Washington for it; I am not so sure 
if there is out in the grassroots, but at least in Washington—that the 
private business schools be included in that scholarship program along 
with the rest of them. 

The Wall Street Journal reported that a manpower shortage in the 
field of secretaries and accountants and stenographers is the No. 2 
manpower shortage in the United States, scientists and engineers 
being the first. 

I would like to just summarize very briefly, and I will be through. 

No. 1, we believe that a student who is desirous of getting an edu- 
cation can do so today with scholarships and work opportunities 
available, if he really wants to get an education. 

No. 2, if scholarships are awarded, they should be given directly to 
the student, and the student should be permitted the choice of his 
school and his endeavor. 

No. 3, that, if scholarships are to be granted, the taxpaying busi- 
ness schools should be given equal opportunity along with all other 
types of educational institutions, equal privileges to all, and special 
privileges to none, which is the Jeffersonian doctrine. 

No. 4, well-trained young people in business are in short supply, and 
it may be that scholarships would help them if they are granted. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you, Mr. Jacobson. 

Mr. Elliott, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Exiorr. No questions. 

Mr. McGovern. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. Congressman, he has given me two alternatives: 
either to see the Black Hills or not question him. I am going to 
see the Black Hills. 

Mr. Jacosson. I will still see you through. 

Mr. McGovern. I do want to comment on your statement relative 
to the grassroots thinking on this problem, Mr. Jacobson, and the 
feeling in Washington. 

We are not out here to spread the feeling of Washington to South 
Dakota. We are here to find out what the people of South Dakota 
and surrounding States think about this issue. There is no personal 
ax that we have to grind on the issue of Federal aid to education 
on any level. 
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Mr. Jaconson. I was thinking of the bureaucrats, not the Con- 
wressmen. 

Mr. McGovern. That, of course, does not include any of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. We want to make that clear. 

Are there any questions ? 

‘Thanks ever so much for your statement, Mr. Jacobson. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Jacobson is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY CLARENCE JAcoBsSON, Rapip City, S. DAk., PRESIDENT, SOUTH 
DaKOTA BUSINESS SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Gentlemen, I am appearing today as president of the South Dakota Business 
School Association. At the outset, I would like to say that the proposition of 
Federal scholarships is fraught with danger. In the first place, it smacks of 
another giveaway of the taxpayers’ money—a suggestion, cut taxes and leave 
more money with the people to educate their children themselves—and secondly, 
we question whether or not the program is necessary. It has been my feeling 
at least that educational opportunities are not denied to the young person who 
is desirous, willing, and able to go to school because of the unlimited work op- 
portunities and the immense amount of scholarships that are now available. A 
short time ago, the United States Office of Education reported that between the 
vears of 1951 and 1956, scholarships to college students more than doubled. 
Some 237,000 scholarships were available worth nearly $66 million. Even at 
that, superintendents of schools tell me many scholarships go begging. 

However, if such a program should be instituted, we feel that the business 
schools should be included. My reason is very simple. These young people 
are just as deserving of help as any other student and they should not be dis- 
criminated against in a free country like ours where we preach the doctrine of 
special privileges to none. Moreover, we feel that if these Federal scholarships 
ure given, they should be given directly to the student and not to the school, 
and that the student should be permitted to attend an approved school of his 
choice. This follows the pattern of Public Laws 346 and 550 for veterans 
training. 

Further, we feel that the business school and the business student should be 
included because there is a real need for these young people in the fields of 
business and Government. The demand for their services is tremendous. Here 
in South Dakota, we receive on the average of 5 to 7 calls for every young 
person we can train in the business school. We just simply cannot keep up 
with the demand. As members of this committee, you no doubt have had op- 
portunities to hire secretaries, stenographers, and office help; and you know the 
difficulty you have in getting the right kind of person for the job. You know 
that this field has a shortage of trained people. In fact, the Wall Street 
Journal says it is the No. 2 manpower shortage in America. In the Nation 
magazine for December 1956, it was pointed out that we were 600,000 office 
workers short. 

Business education will constantly grow in the number of young men and 
women who come under its influence. The economy of the country has ex- 
panded enormously since World War II. It will continue to expand. Business 
and industry lie at the basis of American culture. We will always need busi- 
ness employees in the future who have ability to plan, to organize, and to lead. 
(siving scholarships to young people who want to go into the field of business 
would be starting at the very bottom of the economic scale and would provide 
part of the means at least for the participant to raise his standard of living. 
by acquiring a business education and starting himself up the ladder of more 
economic independence, 

Business leadership is a must in America if we are to maintain our system 
of free enterprise.. That system must exist to pay taxes, to support govern- 
ment, schools, churches, to pay wages, to provide capital, and to build a great 
nation that will always rank first among the nations; and as a part of that 
know-how, we need the talents of these people. We need their aptitudes and 
abilities to sustain our system of free enterprise. To shut these people out and 
not give them opportunity would be to discriminate grossly against them. 

The business school has been recognized for over 100 years in training young 
people in commercial skills—it was first in the field. The business school is 
rendering a service to the student, to the community, and to business and 
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industry; and every business school in America is self-supporting. It has no 
endowments, no taxes for support (in fact, the business school pays every con- 
ceivable tax). It must depend entirely for its existence through tuition from 
the students themselves. They are no tax burdens whatsoever to the community. 

Furthermore, students are given an opportunity through the process of inten- 
sive training by the business school to achieve vocational skills which are 
marketable anytime, anywhere. The business schools have a definite program, 
and that program is bread and butter, down-to-earth skills in order that thes¢ 
young people can make a living and assist business in carrying on its many 
activities. Business schools offer short, intensive training courses, thus time is 
saved—and by saving time, you save money; hence, the cost of training to 
students is less. Many young men graduating from business school become 
captains of industries such as Harlow Curtice, who heads up General Motors; 
K. T. Keller, president of Chrysler Motors; Thomas D. Watson, head of Inter- 
national Business Machines; George A. Eastwood, president of Armour & Co.: 
Henry Ford, John Rockefeller, and many others. 

Then, too, the business school has established itself as a definite training 
facility and a source to which business and government can look for competent 
office help. Many businesses depend for their help upon business schools. The 
business schools have played a very definite part in training veterans for the 
field of business. Here in South Dakota, the business schools have provided 
technical business skills to more than 5,000 veterans. We have equipped upward 
of 60,000 other boys and girls with technical skills to take their rightful place in 
society as useful citizens. We feel that we are an integral part of our educa- 
tional system in America. 

Briefly summarizing: 

1. We believe that a student who is desirous of getting an education can 
do so today with scholarships available and work opportunities, or give the 
parents a tax break by permitting tuition as a deductible expense. 

2. If scholarships are awarded, they should be given to the student 
directly, and the student should be permitted the choice of his endeavor. 

3. If scholarships are to be granted, the taxpaying business schools should 
be given equal consideration along with all other types of educational 
institutions of higher education. Equal privileges to all and special privi- 
leges to none—a Jeffersonian doctrine. 

4. Well-trained young people in business are in short supply. Scholar- 
ships may help to alleviate this. 

Thanks for the opportunity to be heard. We appreciate it. We will be glad 
to answer any questions and aid the committee in any way we can. 

Mr. McGovern. Is President Jeschke of Sioux Falls College here? 

Mr. Jeschke, would you like to testify at this point ? 

I know you have an appointment coming up and we will be very 
glad to hear you if you will take the chair at this time. 

Mr. Jeschke is president of one of our private church-related col- 
leges in South Dakota that is located right here in Sioux Falls. 


STATEMENT OF REUBEN P. JESCHKE, PRESIDENT, SIOUX FALLS 
COLLEGE, SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 





Mr. Jescuxe. Congressman McGovern and honorable members of 
the committee, in the interest of time, and with your permission, I 
shall simply refer to several of the things that I have in the text here. 

I feel that perhaps my appearing has at least this significance—that 
I am a voice from one of the private schools, although again, as others 
have mentioned, each one of us speaks for himself only in the last 
analysis. 

It is my feeling that we view this development of interest in educa- 
tion beyond the high school with a good deal of a feeling of gratifi- 
cation, because there is need, it seems to me, for attention in that 
particular area. 
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As far as the private schools are concerned, I think we are in a some- 
what ambiguous position, because, on the one hand, it is our position 
that we are not in a position to accept Government aid for our pro- 
gram, and yet, by low interest rates on housing, and tax exemption, 
and in some other ways, we are in fact receiving very definite benefits 
just the same. 

Nevertheless, on the basis of our principle, I feel we would be 
agreed that such aid as is extended for education on the college level 
should be from our standpoint, to the individual student, in any 
event, and of course not to the school. 

I believe we are agreed—and I spoke with Dr. Kerr from Huron 
College just a moment ago—he was sitting next to me—that the ap- 
proach should be strictly on the basis of merit and need, a general 
proposal of course that has been made here several times this after- 
noon, and that, of course, can be determined on the basis of avenues 
that are open to us. 

I think that the private schools are naturally anxious to retain their 
- gree of independence in every possible way, and with that I would 
be the first to express my feeling that there has been no regulating of 
curriculum or doctrine in any of ‘the others. 

Then there is one other matter that I should like briefly to mention, 
and perhaps it does not need mentioning. It is this: that whereas the 
stress, rightly, is to a considerable extent on the need for people pre- 
pared in specialties, scientific and those related to them, I think most 
of the private schools would like to stress the need for preparing more 
able young people on a broad basis, the liberal arts if you will, the 
prepars ition for total le ~adership perhaps. I think we are concerned 
that that angle not be lost sight of in such attention that is given to 
promotion of the educational program on the college level. 

I believe that more or less gives you the digest of things which I 
have stated in slightly ; greater cy in this text. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you, Dr. Jeschke. We are glad to have your 
oral summary and the prepared sts itement that each member of the 
committee has. 

Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Exziorr. No questions. 

Mr. McGovern. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. I have no questions. I appreciate his coming and 
making the statement very much. 

Mr. McGovern. We are cutting down on the number of questions 
here this afternoon so that we can give everyone an opportunity to be 
heard. It is not for any lack of interest on our part and we will 
probably be contacting you again for some explanation and sug- 
gestions. 

Thank you. 

Mr. JescuKe. Thank you. 

(The information referred to will be available for reference when 
furnished. ) 

Mr. McGovern. Our next witness this afternoon is Miss Lora 
Crouch, who is president of the Library Association of Sioux Falls. 

Miss Crouch, we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF LORA CROUCH, PRESIDENT, CARNEGIE LIBRARY, 
SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 


Miss Croucu. I am president of the Mountain Plains Library As- 
sociation, and since my people are scattered over seven States, I have 
not had time enough since I received the invitation to contact them, 
so I am perhaps speaking more for myself than oflicially for them 
and for the people that I have come in contact with. 

I do sath in a public library which serves the students from 2 
liberal arts colleges, 1 theological seminary, and 1 business college. 

I think possibly, since it is getting late—may I just touch on two 
points here that I think perhaps some of the rest might not touch on. 

If the national security and the public welfare seem to warrant it, 
{ would favor the direct subsidization of the institutions of higher 
learning in the fields of the sciences and the social sciences. I think 
it might well assist in the recruitment and the training of instructors 
for the colleges in these subjects. I think, too, it might assist with 
matching funds to set up or enlarge scientific laboratories, for they 
are very expensive projects—I think this, of course, is the thing that 
Il am mainly interested in—it could well assist, in matching funds, 
the building up of libraries in these subjects, for scientific books are 
very expensive in today’s market. 

Libraries are being pressed, not only the libraries of the institu- 
tions of higher learning, but also the public libraries where they are 
present in ‘the neighborhood. My own library is seeing a larger and 
larger call from the college students, and not only from the college 
students in our community but, since we are loc ated quite geogr aph- 
ically close to the State college and the State university and a large 
number of our people go to school there, we are having considerable 
call to furnish books, since the growing population in those schools 
makes the shortage of books in those libraries. 

I do favor scholarships, but I would like to see also some help to 
the libraries in serving that higher scholarship. 

Then the other point I would like to bring out has to do with the 
growing number of students going to school. 

I would also like to see the Office of Education given a special ap- 
propriation for conducting a series of citizens’ conferences around 
the Nation. 

I think it would help greatly to have a team of experts explore with 
the citizens, not the educators—for that is being done—the needs and 
the resources of the States for the next 15 or 20 years in the field 
of higher education. 

I think the pattern of our higher education needs to be changed 
and, on the whole, I do not think the general citizen realizes that our 
historic pattern of higher education as an away-from-home campus 
residence is too expensive to continue when higher education becomes 
as general as a high-school education used to be. The big expense, 
three-fourths to four-fifths of the student’s budget, goes to living 
expenses. 

[f higher education is to become general education, then I think it 
must be put where at least the first 2 2 years of it may be taken while 
the student lives at home. I think this possibility and others for 
keeping the cost of higher education a State and family expense 
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should be at least explored before we change to wholesale underwrit- 
ing of higher education by the Federal Government. 

Mr. McGovern. Than you very much, Miss Crouch, for your 
statement today, and we are glad to have the prepared copy also. 

Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Extiorr. Let me ask Miss Crouch one question. 

You are familiar, Miss Crouch, with the library services account 
which became law a year ago now? 

Miss Croucn. Yes, sir. {£ worked very hard for it. 

Mr. Extiorr. Do you feel that it might be amended so as to include 
libraries situated, such as yours is, where they render direct service 
to one or more colleges? 

Miss Croucu. No, I was not thinking of that so much as perhaps 
a direct appropriation to college libraries. 

I feel that, to some extent, our lag in the sciences has been due to 
the expense of setting up not only in colleges, but in high schools, of 
expensive laboratories and the expense of buying scientific books, and 
that the smaller schools have not been able to undertake these pro- 
grams, and that this is a part of the picture of our lag in sciences. 

I was not thinking of an appropriation to a public library. I 
merely used my library as an illustration of the growing strain upon 
the college libraries in this area and I do think there is very definitely 
a strain on the college libraries. 

I feel, dealing now with the bulge in education which is in our 
town, at least about seventh, eighth and ninth grades, that when 
these people come up into the college level, we are going to have a 
tremendous problem, for I feel that a nation should have a well- 
educated and well-informed citizenry and I feel that college education 
will become general education. 

I am all for more education, as much as we can possibly get. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, 

Mr. McGovern. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. In Oregon just a few years ago, we fought through 
the State legislature permissive legislation to establish junior 
colleges. 

Do you have that in South Dakota ? 

Miss Crouch. No. I think, so far, all of our junior colleges are 
church supported. We do not have any junior colleges that I know 
of that are municipally supported or tax supported, and I feel that 
they should come. I think they would probably already have come 
in this town except for having two liberal arts colleges here already. 

Mrs. Green. If I understand you correctly, you favor scholarships, 
but you would limit them to the sciences, is that right ? 

Miss Croucn. No. 

Perhaps I should have gone back to my first statement after all. 

I think the Federal Government should assume responsibility for 
helping some of the best qualified students from our high schools to 
attain a higher education when their family income does not permit 
them to do so without help. 

I would favor, for the present, help in the form of scholarships 
on the basis of merit and need. As long as the present high rate of 
Federal spending for defense and foreign aid continues, I do not 
think the taxpayer can stand the expense of a wholesale underwrit- 
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ing of the colleges to provide unlimited general education on the col- 
lege level. At present, I think, we can only afford it for the superior 
students. 

I think the scholarships should cover more than tuition, for the 
big cost for students today is the cost-of-living expenses. 

‘Mrs. Green. That is all. 

Mr. McGovern. Miss Crouch, we appreciate your interest in this 
field and your contributions to our hearings here this afternoon. 
Thanks ever so much. 

(The information referred to will be available for reference when 
furnished. ) 

Mr. McGovern. Our next witness has been taking in the entire 
hearing and sitting here patiently since ten o’clock this morning, and 
we are now glad to hear from Mr. Francis McDonald, who is the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the South Dakota Federation of Labor. 

Mr. McDonald is from Sioux Falls. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS McDONALD, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
SOUTH DAKOTA FEDERATION OF LABOR, AFL-CIO 


Mr. McDonatp. Members of the committee, and ladies and gentle- 
men, it is the opinion of the labor movement of South Dakota, as con- 
stituted under the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, that the Federal Government must by all 
means accept its responsibility in assisting, through scholarships or 
loans, or both, qualified students whor have graduated from high 
school, in an endeavor to insure their attendance at college. 

As one who is engaged daily as an artisan, I can testify to the 
great and crying need for persons who are qualified in the fields of 
the arts and science. 

Our Nation suffers currently because of the fact that we have such 
shortages of competent personnel in the fields of engineering, in all 
phases, and all the sciences. All this when thousands of our quali- 
fied high-school graduates, yes, tens of thousands, are being denied 
an opportunity for a college education, simply because they do not 
have the finances necessary. 

It seems to me, and to the people that I represent here today, that 
Government must assume the role of leadership in this matter and 
guarantee to all qualified students, as a matter of right, the opportu- 
nity for a college education, under terms of schol: arship or loan, with 
such assistance being geared to the individual case in question. 

Our Nation, its future, and our future on the international scene, 
as well as on the homefront, depends on education, and at the present 
we are woefully inadequate ‘and lacking in this respect. 

We need a program which gives our qualified students a college 
education as a matter of right, ‘desire, and need. Let us not have it 
said that the greatest Nation on the face of the globe does not accept 
this challenge to educate our qualified students. 

Our position in world leadership is at stake and further depends 
on education of our future leadership. To fail in this sem sore is more 
than a personal problem for the boys and girls of this Nation; it is, 
in fact, a national and international tr agedy, and therefore it requires 
a solution and, as such, our Congress can and must provide such a 
realistic program. 
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Mr. McGovern. We thank you, Mr. McDonald, for your statement 
and also for your patience in waiting for your opportunity to testify 
here this afternoon. 

Mr. Elliott, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Exttorr. No questions. 

Mr. McGovern. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. The question I have asked before: If we do go into a 
scholarship or loan program, would you favor a means test, financial 
need, as a basis for granting it? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes; I believe that that would be necessary. 

Mrs. Green. You think that is democratic ? 

Mr. McDonatp. I do not believe that the Federal Government could 
indiscriminately, shall we say, allow scholarships or loans. I believe 
it would have to be based on need. 

Mrs. Green. My concern has been about the great middle class 
of this country. The wealthy families have no problems meeting hos- 
pital or medical care; it does not wipe them out. The very poor have 
a great many aids or help from government at all levels. Then we 
have this broad middle cls ass of our society where, maybe, there are 
3 or 4 youngsters and they want to go to college and it becomes a real 
financial burden. How do you feel about that group? If they had 
a needs test, they probably would not qualify. 

Mr. McDonatp. In most cases, Congresswoman Green, let me say 
this: Here in South Dakota we, for the most part, are from the sod 
and with an annual average income of some $1,400 per capita. In my 
opinion, the children of this State would qualify on a means test, be- 

cause I do not think that the average child who wishes to attend col- 
lege in South Dakota has the means without some assistance, and we 
are running out of assistance. That is our problem. 

Mrs. Green. In other words, you would make it a rather generous 
means test / 

Mr. McDonatp. I would. If they wanted education, and certainly 
they should, we should see that they get it. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. McDonald, have you given any thought to the 
proposal which has been made which is aimed. primarily at the middle 
class, of the income-tax concession for covering college expenses? 

Mr. McDonaup. Congressman McGovern, I think that that is a 
sound basis of approach. However, there are other problems that 
must be taken care of. As I said, some people do not have the income, 
so, therefore, do not pay the income tax, so the assistance would not 
do them any good. They still have the desire for education, however. 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. Hoole. 

Mr. Hooter. Mr. McDonald, I appreciate your fine statement, and 
I would like to ask you one question. Would you mind telling me 
whether or not the viewpoints that you express here as representative 
of the South Dakota State Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO, in gen- 
eral would represent the national organization’s viewpoint ? 

Mr. McDona.p. Sir, I cannot say as to whether they would repre- 
sent the national viewpoint exactly, but I assume that they would be 
along the same lines. This was not cleared with the Washington 
oflice, however. This is a statement which emanated from the South 
Dakota group. 

Mr. Hoorr. However, you would think it might be the same? 

Mr. McDonatp. In my opinion, that is so. 
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Mr. McGovern. Thanks ever so much, Mr. McDonald, for your 
statement and presentation. 

Mr. McDonatp. Thank you. 

Mr. McGovern. We have another representative of one of our pri- 
vate, church-related colleges, Dr. Daniel Kerr, of Huron College. 

Dr. Kerr, I understand you have a brief statement you would like 
to make at this time. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL KERR, HURON COLLEGE 


Mr. Kerr. Thank you for your forbearance and, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I came to listen, and what I have to say 
is very general in character. The same man who made the statement 
that that government that governs best governs least also was an out- 
standing proponent of a Federal university, a United States univer- 
sity, a university of the United States, and he took his position with 
the idea that great ideas are the most valuable product that we have. 
He believed that the finest stock in trade which we had in these be- 

inning Colonies and States was great ideas, and great ideas, Mr. 
hairman, come from minds, mind of men and women, and they get 
their start in the minds of young men and young women. 

I am very much convinced, sir, that, if the Federal Government, 
or any government, has the right to appropriate funds for the ex- 
termination or the control of bugs in the cottonfields of Texas, it has 
an equal and a greater responsibility to the controlling of bugs in 
the minds of young people, to either eradicate the bugs or possibly to 
put good bugs in their places. 

I benefited directly by the GI bill when I came back from the 
Marine Corps, and I have seen this operation from the student stand- 
point, and, likewise, as an administrator. It has impressed me that 
that is one of the wisest steps that our Government ever took. 

We put it on the basis of those who had military service. I think 
it should be moved into the basis of simply on the matter of quality 
and potential need. It could be handled, I think, on both bases of 
a loan and a grant-in-aid. 

It is not simple to operate. It costs us lots of money, both ad- 
ministratively and the money which we put out, but it impressed me 
as something that could very well be carried on to help young people 
in the matter of going to school. 

Being connected with a private institution, church-related, inde- 
pendent college, we are concerned that there be no impairment of 
the independence of the institution. On every corner we are certainly 
not willing to trade Government support for Government control. 
We are very much opposed to such procedure, but we do think that 
contribution coming, aid coming, to young people as such certainly 
fits in with a pattern which we have established in the United States. 

Again, I wish very much that we could work out a program of some 
kind to help supply faculty to deal with and put these great ideas 
into the minds of young people. I am one of those who has to search 
and search and search to find people to teach young people. 

It isa great problem. It ought to be handled in some fashion, — How- 
ever, I do think—and perhaps I can finish with this—that the Federal] 
Government has just as much responsibility, as I mentioned earlier, 
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to handle and to work with young minds as it has with bugs in the 
Texas cottonfields. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. Kerr, would you stay just one moment to see 
if the menor of the committee have any questions? T know that 
you have a pressing engagement. We appreciate your willingness to 
stay with us for a while. I want to give Mr. Elliott and Mrs. Green 
an opportunity to ask any questions. 

Mr. Extiorr. I have no questions. 

Mrs. Green. I have great admiration for the contribution the pri- 
vate colleges make. If the scholarship or loan program were made to 
the individual student, do you see any possibility of Federal control ¢ 

Mr. Kerr. I think I said that I had experienced the GI bill, both 
as a beneficiary directly and as an administrator, I was not worried 
about that then and I am not now, and I don’t contemplate any con- 
cern in the future if it is handled on the same basis. 

Mr. McGovern. Thanks ever so much, Dr. Kerr. 

We have two ladies with us this afternoon, who have been here all 
day, from the Farmers Union organization, one of them from North 
Dakota and one from South Dakota. 

I am going to call on the North Dakota spokesman first, Mrs. Lulu 
Evanson, departme nt of education, North Dakota Farmers Union. 

You may proceed in any way that you wish. You might have 
gotten the impression that this is strictly a South Dakota “he aring. 
We want you to know that we are trying to cover a whole region 
here, so we are glad that North Dakota has at least one representa- 
tive here today. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LULU EVANSON, DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION, NORTH DAKOTA FARMERS UNION 


Mrs. Evanson. Members of the committee, I feel greatly privi- 
leged to be able to speak to this — on behalf of the rural 
people of North Dakota. I feel it is a wonderful thing that you 
have come out to us. That means a great deal to us out here in the 
agricultural areas. 

“I am Mrs. Lulu Evanson from the education department of the 
North Dakota Farmers Union, representing a State organization of 
45,000 farm families. 

Equality of opportunity in education is an accepted right in 
America, but it is a goal we — not yet attained. In speaking of 
equality of educ ation tod: ay, I am referring not to race barriers but 
to income barriers. With the rise in the cost of education and the 
loss of income in agricultural States, high school and certainly a 
college education is becoming more and more difficult of attainment. 

The average net income of farmers in North Dakota in 1956 was 
$3,035. It was $2,000 in 1955. 

The average cost of 1 year of college is $1,400. Subtract $1,400 
from an income of $3,035, and it takes away half of the income. It 
is easy to see why so many of our rural young people cannot attend 
college. 

The loss of agricultural students in our agricultural colleges is 
reaching a precarious level. Only 18 to 20 percent of the students 
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in our agricultural colleges are now taking courses in agriculture. 
True, some of our rural young people who can see no future in pres- 
ent trends in agriculture are going into other fields of training, but 
too many of our rural boys who wish to remain on the farm do not 
have the wherewithal to attend college to get the scientific training 
in agriculture so necessary today. 

There is no doubt that in the near future we will be facing a serious 
shortage of agricultural research personnel and agricultural special- 
ists unless something is done to assist rural young people in obtaining 
college training. 

This lack of wherewithal is also true of low-income families in the 
cities. The proof is in the facts and figures, which show that, of 
every 1,000 pupils who enter high school, 417 are graduated. Of the 
417 who graduate from high school, 146 enter college and 72 gradu- 
ate; 72 college graduates out of 1,000 of our young people, in this 
nuclear age. 

Each year 200,000 of our ablest young people fail to go to college. 
This is, indeed, a national tragedy, for education is as much a matter 
of defense as armaments. 

It is not indifference that keeps these young people from going 
to college. There is a great hunger for education. We find it in the 
great number of correspondence schools bobbing up all over the 
United States which offer high-school courses and college education 
in any field. They are attempting to meet a need for those who 

cannot afford to go to college. 

Night schools, informal vocational classes, the accent on community 
junior colleges all testify to the hunger, the great desire for an 
education. 

When the Ford Foundation made a $20 million grant for college 
scholarships, they were overwhelmed with applications. Sixty thou- 

sand young people, who represented the most promising 5 percent of 

each senior class, took the exams, of which 4,000 were selected to take 
the second exam. From these, 350 of the 60,000 were selected for 
scholarships. 

One wonders how many of the 59,650 were able to go to college, 
and how many of the 59,650 went directly into the labor market 
because they could not afford to go to college. 

We are grateful for the 350 scholarships, but our real concern is 
with the 59,650 who were turned away. 

In my home State of North Dakota, in 1956 we had 43,700 college- 
age youth. Of those, 9,900 were enrolled in college; 1,983 graduated 
in 1957. 

We are told that, by 1970, there will be approximately 24,300 college 
bound. We are told that, by 1970, we will need as many new build- 
ings as we have built in the last 75 years. We will have to spend at 
least $20 million to provide these buildings. 

In a strictly agricultural State such as North Dakota, where we 
have no processing plants for our agricultural products and where, 
consequently, each year the wealth is drained out of the State, we 
find that our resources to provide for expansion are limited. With 
farm income falling and the cost of living soaring to unprecedented 
heights, our colleges are caught in the same economic squeeze as the 
farmer. 
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Yes, we are very much in need of scholarships to provide for higher 
education of our young people graduating from high school. 

There are presently three sources of sc holarships: ™ The schools 
themselves: (2) private or corpor ation scholarships ; (3) State aid. 

North Dakota, as a State, is doing everything it can do to provide 
scholarships for college—teacher training, nursing, medical, engineer- 
ing, to name a few- but the amount is limited and the entire program 
of loans and scholarships cannot begin to meet the need. 

I wish to state here that the Bank of North Dakota has set aside 
2 million dollars asa revolving fund for scholarships. However, they 
have limited the loans from $300 to $500. 

Business corporations in the United States are spending $60 million 
a year for scholarships, but we are told this is only one-tenth of what 
is required to provide $750 per year for 4 years to 200,000 of our ablest 
and neediest high-school graduates annually. 

It is a strange thing that these corporations will spend $60 million 
a year for scholarships when, through Federal grants for scholarships, 
their outlay would be much less. But, as F rank Abrams, chairman 
of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, said recently in an 
article on the subject : 

Government aid will mean increased taxes, with the final result business 
will, in effect, be aiding * * * but without freedom of choice. 

We all desire freedom of choice, but greater than freedom of choice 
for the few is equality of opportunity and free choice of schools and 
training for our young people. 

We are here today to plead for Federal grants to equalize the op- 
portunity for an education. Of course, we will hear much about 
the fear of Federal control, but we have seen hospitals, medical 
schools, and public health students, among many others, receive grants 
in order to continue in their chosen field, and they can attest to the 
fact that control does not necessarily go with the grants. 

It is said that the cost of a Federal school program is estimated at 
$225 million per year, the cost of less than 2 days of fighting the cold 
war as provided by the national budget for the 1957 fiscal year. 

Let me point out that aid to college students to get a good education 
must mean also aiding the colleges to provide that education. 

Certainly, we, in the purely agricultural States, know we cannot 
provide the facilities, the services, and increased faculty with the 
necessary increase in pay that the future demands. Scholarships can 
only add to the burden, tnless the scholarship includes grants to make 
up the difference between tuition and actual cost of educating these 
students. ; 

In order to provide a teaching staff, there must be higher salaries 
to restore teaching to a competitive position in the professional labor 
market, which, we are told, means an immediate raise of 70 to 80 per- 
cent. 

We believe that, to meet the increased need for facilities, we must 
have a Hill-Burton Act for colleges and universities, | 

We also ask for a continuation of the college housing loan program 
for dormitories and dining facilities. 

I mentioned earlier that the aver age cost of 1 year of college is 
$1,400. Most of our scholarships run from $250 to $1,000. So many 
of them fall short of paying the cost of an education. 
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For most of the students, therefore, it means finding a job in order 
to stay in school. 

One of the crying needs today is for more and more research. Fed- 
eral aid will be necessary to provide adequate research laboratories 
and personnel for our colleges. I mention this here because research 
laboratories could provide job opportunity and work experience for 
a great number of students and, with other job opportunities, it 
would relieve many of the students of financial w orries, worries which 
often interfere with their work and too often is the cause for dropping 
out of college. 

We commend the efforts of Congressman McGovern, Senator 
Humphrey, Congressman Coya Knutson, and others who are work- 
ing to provide Federal assistance for deserving students. 

We invite your particular attention to the comprehensive S. 869, 
introduced by Senator Humphrey, which provides for loans to stu. 
dents, insurance of loans, special consideration for teachers who are 
so important in the expansion of any college program; but, also im- 
portant, the bill provides compensation or grants to the colleges train- 
ing these students. 

The National Farmers Union as well as North Dakota Farmers 
Union, has endorsed these efforts to provide Federal assistance. 

John Kennedy, editor of the Sioux Falls Argus Leader, who was 
here this morning, has stated that : 

In 1956 Russia graduated 2% times as many engineers and scientists as the 
United States, that Russia has probably the toughest grammer school and 
high-school system in the world? What Russia is doing at the secondary school 
level, where every nation should spawn its future scientists, constitutes the 
greatest threat to the United States and free nations of the West. 

To provide the seedbed for science and engineering students, we 
must train more teachers in our colleges. Only 20 percent of our 
graduates go into teaching; therefore, the consideration given teachers 
in the Humphrey bill is to be commended. 

We must remove the financial barriers to education for all youth 
who desire to continue their education, not only in science and engi- 
neering but in every field of endeavor. 

We must train not only for special fields, but provide an education 
which will make our young people socially responsible citizens. 

Our future depends on what we do today in providing education 
and experience for all our youth. 

Facts and figures show that this can only be accomplished when all 
of us, through « our Government, provide adequately and equitably for 
these needs. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. McGovern. Mrs. Evanson, we appreciate your flying down to 
Sioux Falls today to present this interesting statement. It is a 
pleasure to have you with us. 

Mrs. Evanson. Thank you. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mrs. Evanson, do you have any figures as to how 
many scholarships are rejected each year because, as you pointed out 
in so many instances, they are too small? 

In other words, a boy or girl who needs $1,400 to go to college can- 
not do very much with $225. Do you have : any figures as to how 
many rejections are based upon that basis ? 
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Mrs. Evanson. No, I do not. I have tried to get figures and, as I 
understand it, there have not been any rejections on the part of the 
student. They have accepted them and gone on and taken oe to help 
them through school. The only rejections have been when—and I 

called the director of the sc holarships the other day—they came in 
‘as late and we reject them because they came after the deadline. 

I said, “Well, it seems to me the young people are more important 
than deadlines.” 

He said, “We don’t operate that way,” and that was the answer. 

Mr. Extiorr. That is all. 

Mr. McGovern. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. I would like some information on the revolving fund 
that you have in North Dakota. 

You said that you have a million dollars each year, was it ? 

Mrs. Evanson. No, They set up a million- dollar revolving fund, 
and these are loans to the students, and when it gets going they hope 
to have it coming back in so it can be loaned out to other students. 
It is just a $1 million revolving fund, It isn’t annually. 

Mrs. Green. However, it is not just the interest from the million 
dollars that is av ailable;’ it is the million dollars itself in the form of 
a revolving fund ¢ 

Mrs. Evanson. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. What interest rates do the students pay ? 

Mrs. Evanson. The original bill was initiated and the people voted 
for 1 percent. However, “they said that that was not possible. The 
legislature amended the bill and made it 3 percent. 

Mrs. Green. How many years do they have in which to pay it back 
after graduation ¢ 

Mrs. Evanson. The year after graduation, they must begin pay- 
ing, a year from the fall, ied I believe they must have it paid i in 6 
or 8 years. I have forgotten. 

Mrs. Green. Six or eight years after graduation ? 

Mrs. Evanson. Yes; that they have to pay it. 

Mrs. Green. Is there any difference in the interest rate during the 
time that they are in college and the interest rate on the loan after 
they have completed college ! ¢ 

Mrs. Ev Anson. As I] understand it, they do not pay interest until 
they begin paying on the principal, until after they have graduated, 
as I understand it. That was not brought to my attention, but, as I 
understand, they do not begin paying anything until after gradua- 
tion. 

Mrs. Green. Is there a limit on the amount that any one student 
may borrow / 

Mrs. Evanson. Yes; $500. 

Mrs. Green. Per year? 

Mrs. Evanson. Yes; for 4 years. 

Mrs. Green. He could start his freshman year ? 

Mrs. Evanson. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Or a total of $2,000? 

Mrs. Evanson. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. May I also say, Mrs. Evanson, I am heartily i In agree- 
ment with your statement on page 2 that education is as much a 
matter of defense as armaments. I might go one step further and 
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say that we spend a billion dollars on armaments that are in the 
production line today, and tomorrow they are obsolete. 

If we spent that on education, it would not be obsolete. 

Mrs. Evanson. That is so true. 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. Hoole. 

Mr. Hoots. Mrs. Evanson, on page 1 of your document, you make 
the statement that there are 45,000 farm families in North Dakota. 

Mrs. Evanson. No, members of the Farmers Union. 

Mr. Hootr. Yes. Then a bit down the page you say that the net 
income of farmers is $3,359. 

Is that a per capita or a per family unit? 

Mrs. Evanson. Per family. I think it is $100 or $800 on a per 
capita basis. 

Mr. Hootr. An average of about five members of the family ? 

Mrs. Evanson. I presume so; yes. I believe it is 3.94; isn’t it? 

Mrs. Green. That is close enough. 

Mr. McGovern. Thanks ever so much, Mrs. Evanson. 

We have been talking a great deal today about loans, and fiscal 
policy, and financial matters, and so on. We are very fortunate this 
afternoon to have a man with us who knows a great deal about those 
matters, a banker from Sioux Falls, Mr. Carl Voigt, and I am going 
to call on you, Mr. Voigt, now, if you will, to submit a statement. 
And you may proceed in any way that you wish. 


STATEMENT OF CARL VOIGT, SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 


Mr. Voier. Thank you, Mr. McGovern, and members of the 
committee. 

I have been asked to give some of my opinions, and also make some 
suggestions as to the possibility of a workable program for the Gov- 
ernment to make loans to worthy students. 

I might preface my remarks a little bit in this way: That for a 
number of years I have served as the chairman of a student loan 
fund which has been operating for 25 years or more, and during that 
time this student loan fund, which is rather small, has made nearly 
600 loans to students in their junior and senior years. 

The experience of the committee has been really very satisfactory. 
You might be interested in knowing that the experience loss has been 
about 1 percent of the principal amount loaned. 

Furthermore, the overhead of operating this loan fund is certainly 
at a minimum and possibly would not be comparable to how someone 

else could operate a similar loan fund. But, nevertheless, it shows 
a small profit after taking out the losses. 

The thing that I would like to suggest here today is the possibility 
of a similar program operated by the Government, and some of the 
suggestions that I am making in this proposal are those that I know 
work and have worked for over a period of 25 years or more, and 
have helped many students. 

This organization presently has loans to the college and university 
students in this State and also in some other States, so it is not just 
an organization to assist a few. Over a period of years, we have 
helped students that have been in a hundred or more institutions of 
higher learning throughout the United States, so I give you that as 
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a background for the prepared statement which I have here in the 
form of a suggestion. 

In response to suggestion for a government- -student loan program 
- higher educ: ation, ‘T make the followi ng suggestions : 

. That a committee be appointed to study several loan fund pro- 
rr ums now in operation. 

That consideration be given for the Government to inaugurate 
a progr: am to assist worthy ‘students during the last 2 years of their 
college education. 

3. That loans be considered up to $800 when 1 scholastic year is 
required to complete the course, $500 each year when 2 scholastic 
years are required and the maximum loan to any one student, $1,000. 

4. In the granting of loans, the chief considerations to be on the 
character of the student and se holastic record. 

The security to be the cosignature of the parent or other person 
= rested in the student’s education. 

The loans to be repaid over a 4-year period or sooner, if the stu- 
a nt prefers; suggested minimum se hedule as follows: 

Ten percent during the first year after the date of graduation; 

‘Twenty percent dur ing the second year after the date of graduation ; 

Thirty percent during the third year after the date of graduation; 

Forty percent during the fourth year after the date of graduation, 
to be made in equal proportionate installments, together with the ac- 
crued agreed interest to date of payment on the debt balance, at least 
every 3 months, or 4 payments annually, the first payment being due 
+ months after the date of graduation. 

7. Suggest that this program be administered by the Small Business 
Administration in the respective areas in the United States. 

8. Suggest that the banks throughout the country be invited to co- 
operate w vith students in their area and the lending agency. 

9. Proper application forms for such requests for loans be devel- 
oped for the students which will reflect the supporting data for such 
a loan. 

10. The rate of interest for such a loan to be determined by the 
—— agency. 

The purpose of these loans to assist qualified and industrious 
tee to enable them to complete their education. Loans to be 
made principally on the financial need of the student. It is also to 
encourage young men and young women of outstanding ability and 
promise to procure a college or postgraduate education In the several 
fields of higher Carnie The loans are not to be grants-in-aid. I 
might add, too, that I do not have in mind that they ‘shall be scholar- 
ships or whatever you want to call them without ‘being repaid, but 
to re open to all students, regardless of their financial circumstances. 

To carry out this program most effectively, the eiearea ster 
of tha fund should be rigid in the selection of students, expecting tha 
the students so assisted will emerge from college prepared and r By 
to render their Nation the highest and best service for which college 
has trained them and nature has endowed them. 

That is my suggestion to you. 

Mr. McGovern. Thanks ever so much, Mr. Voigt. Your state- 
ment will be of great interest to the committee, and we will cer- 
tainly give it careful study. 
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Mr. Vorer. Thank you. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Elliott, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Exriorr. Mr. Voigt, I was interested to note that your repay- 
ment experience has been somewhat in line with that of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota that has been engaged in making a fairly large 
number of loans each year for, I believe, the past 30 years. Their loss 
ratio over the entire period has been 1.6 percent. Yours, I notice, has 
been 1 percent. 

Mr. Voter. It is approximately 1 percent. 

Mr. Extiorr. What has your rate of interest been / 

Mr. Vorer. Our rate of interest is 3 percent after the student is 
out of college or the university and begins to work on a job, or it may 
be a doctor who starts prac ticing or a dentist, as the case may be. 

Mr. Extuiorr. One point about your plan that impressed me as re- 
quiring more thought was the limitation of $1,000 to any one student. 
It seemed to me that that limitation might be rather severe. 

Mr. Vorer. It may, and yet there is also another answer to that, and 
that is this: It has been my observation that if you loan someone too 
much money they have difficulty in repaying it. If they are limited 
as to the amount of money that they have with which to get their 
education, they will perhaps be a little more industrious, get along 
with a little less expense money, and still get their education. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Assuming it costs $1,300 or $1,500, whatever it is in 
different parts of the country—take $1,500—if a young fellow came 
up and we will say he finished 2 years of college and he is able to bor- 
row $500 under your plan, and we will say he is able to save $500 in 
the summer by work, where is he going to get the other $200, or $300, 
or $400 under such a plan ? 

Mr. Vorer. I do know of some students who have part-time work 
while they are in college, and, also, many of them do get some help 
from their parents, perhaps not a great deal, but under this plan I 
would think that they might be able to make up that difference, either 
from what they earn or from the help that they would get from their 
own families. 

Mr. Extiorr. I think in perhaps the majority of cases your plan 
might work, but I am thinking now about the smart young fellow, we 
will say, who has no family resources and who, maybe, for the good 
of the Nation, ought to be given, if he has the other qualifications— 
namely, a desire and the basic ability—an opportunity to become edu- 

cated, too. I feel your plan is pretty good. It shows some very good 
thinking and it is based, of course, I am sure, on the experience of 
your own fund. 

Mr. Vorer. That is right. May I just add this: that any plan will 
have to be, perhaps, given more thought, too—that is, the plan we are 
thinking of at the moment or the possibility of such a plan—than 
what I have suggested here. But I know that this is a plan that has 
been in operation 1 for 25 years or more, and it works. 

We have helped nearly 600 students, and their repayment is cer- 

tainly good, in line with the experience you have in Minnesota, and 
I think we should be thinking of a sound plan, one that is workable, 
and one that is not too liberal. 

You might go the other way just as much as being too restrictive. 

Mr. Extiorr. Is there any reason why Uncle Sam should under- 
write—as we do in the case of the Federal Housing Administration 
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loans, and GI loans, and that sort of thing—these private loan plans, 
such as yours, or such as might be operated by any bank in the country 
or any similar organization? Would an underwriting with a guar- 
anty of the repayment of that money cause more private money to 
go into such a plan? 

Mr. Vorer. If I have your question, it is this: The Government’s 
part in a program like this would make it possible to assist students 
where, maybe, private individuals or, I will say, banks, would not be 
able to enter into this kind of plan because banks are restricted and 
they have their limitations as to the kind of loans that they make, 
and a loan to a student certainly would not be a bankable loan because 
of the maturity limit involved. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If Uncle Sam came in just as he does in the case of 
houses and says that that loan is guaranteed, would that stimulate 
the banks to make the necessary loans? 

Mr. Vorar. I think it would, because then you would be making 
it an eligible development for banks, whereas today is certainly would 
not be, that is, just an ordinary note due in 4 years, because it would 
not meet the requirements of banking regulations, 

Mr. Exniorr. What I am trying to explore is this: Whether 
or not we can set up a system similar to our housing system and make 
it work with regard to loans to students. 

Mr. Voicer. Yes; I think I know the point you have in mind, and 
that is making loans such as the FHA, titles L. II, and all the other 
titles, plus the Small Business Administration loans, eligible for bank 
development. Certainly, they would be with the assurance of the 
Federal Government agency or the guaranty such as we have now in 
several of the developments for banks. 

Mr. McGovern. Mrs. Green, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Green. I think my questions have been asked. 

Mr. McGovern. We certainly do appreciate your being with us, Mr. 
Voigt, and we know that what you have had to say here today has 
been borne out by a lot of personal experience, and that makes us 
doubly appreciate it. 

Mr. Voter, Thank you. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Miss Shirley Dickinson, who is speaking on 
behalf of the South Dakota Farmers Union. 


STATEMENT OF SHIRLEY DICKINSON, DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 
FOR THE SOUTH DAKOTA FARMERS UNION 


Miss Dicxrtnson. I am Shirley Dickinson, director of education 
for the South Dakota Farmers Union. We appreciate this opportu- 
nity to discuss with your committee the grave problem of how our 
Nation can best assure that our national brainpower be put to its high- 
est and best use for full development. We doubly appreciate your 
bringing your committee to South Dakota so you can see and hear the 
problem firsthand. 

I shall not address my statement to the specific details of any of the 
various scholarship bills that have been introduced. However, I 
should like to publicly commend Congresswoman Knutson, Congress- 
man McGovern, Senator Humphrey, and others who have introduced 
the bills to eliminate the financial barriers to higher education. 
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As a democratic country, one of our most important resources is 
people. We must have people to build, to create, to administer, and 
to provide for our country’s needs. No only must we have people, but 
also we must have well-qualified people in all walks of life. Not only 
do we have to have leadership in the scientific fields, but in the hu- 
manities fields. 

This is necessary for the obvious reason of our need, but more than 
that, for the very preservation of democracy. If our country is to 
continue as a democracy, it must have trained, responsible citizens. 
Education is the watchdog of democracy. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has estimated 
the supply of elementary teachers for 1960 as 1,391,000, as compared 
with a minimum need of 1,523,000 and a maximum need of 1,759,000. 

The estimated supply of doctors in 1960 is 233,000, as compared with 
a minimum need of 227,000 and a maximum need of 292,000. 

What is the reason for the predicted pirortage of trained personnel 
and the shortage of these people today ? 

Of the upper 20 percent of the high- school graduating classes in our 
country, less than 50 percent continue on to college. 

The reasons listed by Charles C. Cole, Jr., in his remarks contained 
in Encouraging Scientific Talent, are: Expense, no college goal, per- 
sonal inadequacy, family and social pressure, and miscellaneous. The 
expense factor was the highest, with 50 percent of the boys and 46 
percent of the girls giving it as their reason for not continuing their 
studies. 

If we are to have these young people trained, some means must 
be employed to help them meet their college expenses. This should 
be a combination of grants, jobs, and loans. It is not enough to grant 
them a direct scholarship, but the provision of some method to. gain 
employment during college will, in many cases, also be necessary. 
Research programs, in many sases, will also be necessary. Research 
programs in many schools provide such employment for college stu- 
dents. 

Our organization is particularly interested in this problem, since 
we are concerned with the leadership of the farm families. 

In our adopted program for 1958, the delegates at our convention 
heartily approved expansion of voc ation agriculture and home eco- 
nomics education as well as math ‘and sciences. 

Today, agricultural colleges are finding the number of students 
going into farming decreasing. At Michigan State University, only 
11 percent of those studying agriculture ‘actually go into farming. 
Farmers must have trained, effective leader ship if they are to survive 
as family farmers. 

The need for increasing bargaining powers of farmers will also re- 
quire more trained leaders. 

College education will meet only a part of this need since there 
must. be expansion of vocational and adult educational programs as 
well. 

In relation to the children of our rural areas, according to the 1949 
59 statistical summary of education, there w as 10.8 of the urban 
youth, 20 to 24, in schools as compared with 8. 5+ percent of the rural 
nonfarm and 4.2 percent of the rural farm. 

There is no evidence to show that farm children do not have the 
capabilities of city children, but the expense factor plays an im- 
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portant role here. Farm ineome has been dropping for the last 6 
years. The average farm income for South Dakota in 1956 was 
$2,444. 

It is increasingly difficult for the parents of farm children to pro- 
vide the necessary money for a college education. The potential 
abilities of these youth are being wasted. 

Another factor which plays a part in the continuance of educa- 
tion by South Dakota’s young people is the fact that a solid founda- 
tion of elementary and secondary schooling must be established be- 
fore the ultimate advantage of higher education can be realized. 

It is interesting to note that our State ranks second in the taxation 
per capita for schools, yet we have still not been able to provide the 
quality of schooling desirable over the State. Although this may 
seem to be a problem of the State of South Dakota, it cannot be 
solved by our efforts alone. The mobility of our population and the 
contribution of trained young people to the industrial centers of our 
Nation make this a national problem which also must be solved by 
national effort. 

Recently I heard the figure of $60 million quoted as the amount 
of money given fo higher education by big businesses. While 
this is a fine and worthwhile project on the part of these businesses, 
I also fear the possible control of higher education by these businesses. 

I sincerely hope that the efforts of the subcommittee will point up 
the great need for some program of action to be put into effect during 
the coming legislative session. 

Mr.. McGovern. Thanks ever so much, Miss Dickinson, for your 
statement. 

Mr. Elliott, do you have a question / 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You have raised a new point, Miss Dickinson, in my 
thinking. 

We have been talking about Federal control of the mind of the 
student if the Federal Government provides scholarships, or loans, 
or maybe even work-study aids. However, I never thought about 
the possibility that you mentioned, that if higher education in this 
country is subsidized by the big businesses of the country all the way 
up and down, if the danger of Federal control of the mind of the 
children is so great, why is not the danger of control by General 
Motors, for example, equally as great. 

Miss Dickinson. I had sort of a personal experience because, even 
though I had no conclusive proof, I had the very definite feeling 
when I was a college student, and that was one of the reasons I 
brought it out. 

Mr. McGovern. Mrs. Green, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. GREEN. I would like to have you elaborate on that a little bit. 
L have shared the same fear about the materials, and books, and so on. 

Miss Dickinson. In this particular instance, the professor was well 
liked by all the students. He was a fairminded person. I think his 
political views were perhaps a little bit different from those of the 
college. However, he did not voice these views in class. 

As it happened, he remainded there for about 3 months and some- 
how—there was no reason given for his dismissal—he was dismissed, 
and the grapevine, which, as I say, it is not an accurate quote, had it 
that the reason he was dismissed was because one of the people con- 
tributing a great deal of money to the college, both in the form of a 
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direct grant to the college and scholarship aid, had been dissatisfied 
with some of the statements he had made and some of the things he 
had done. 

It was really a blow to the college students because we had thought 
a great deal of the professor. 

“Mrs. Green. Are you aware of the tremendous amount of material 
that various businesses furnish to the elementary schools and the high 
schools of our country ? 

Miss Dicxrnson. Asa teacher, I am. 

Mrs. Green. Do you think that there is the the same danger there? 

Miss Dickinson. I very definitely do. 

Mrs. Green. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. McGovern. Thanks : again, Miss Dickinson, for your statement 
here this afternoon, 

I am going to call on Dean Harrington to take the witness stand 
at this time. He is going to speak on a problem of particular interest 
to a number of us here in South Dakota and the States that have a 
sizable Indian population. 

Dean Harrington, we would be very happy to hear from you at 
this time. 


STATEMENT OF ELBERT HARRINGTON, DEAN, COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Harrineton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
although I followed this discussion today and have some views, I am 
here to present a specific aspect of the problem. 

I want to preface the remarks I make by saying that several years 
ago, an institute of Indian studies was formed at the State University 
of South Dakota. We have been very much interested in the Indians 
of our State certainly since then, made quite a number of studies, and 
talked with quite a number of people, and attended numerous conven- 
tions of Indians and non-Indians alike. 

This statement is one that was authorized by our executive com- 
mittee of the institute of Indian studies, of which I am chairman and 
have been since it was formed. 

Although members of the Institute of Indian Studies of the State 
University of South Dakota would hesitate to see the Federal Govern- 
ment embark on a general program of scholarship or grants-in-aid 
to college students, they do believe that such aid can be justified under 
special conditions ‘and to special groups. One such special group is 
the American Indian. 

The Federal Government already has a special obligation to this 
group of people and it will be many years before this obligation can 
be completely fulfilled. The Indians as a race are not dying out; they 
are increasing in number. There are more young people coming on 
than ever before. 

Many people have about given up as to any real program for the 
older Indians. Certainly the members of our institute feel that the 
solution will lie largely with the younger Indians. We feel that much 
good can be done by getting as many of these Indian youth as possible 
into the colleges. 
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A college education is becoming more and more necessary for any 
young person. With the handicaps that the Indian youth face, it 
Is even more important for them to have a college education. 

Need: The work of the institute among Indians of this area indicates 
a real need of a more generous program of assistance to Indian youth 
to attend college. Many teachers in this area who deal with Indian 
students confirm our impressions that the economic barrier is one 
of the chief ones that Indian students have to overcome, and that if 
this economic barrier were overcome, the other incentives to go to 
school would develop in a more normal fashion. 

It is true that Indian youth have some oportunities for assistance. 
In this State we have 150 State tuition scholarships, some of the tribes 
are able to furnish aid—mention was made of the Cheyenne Agency 
in this State—and some loan and even gift opportunities are available 
in other ways. But we do not believe that these ways, valuable as 
they are, are sufficient. Certainly there should be more than 15 Indian 
students in an institution such as the State University of South Da- 
kota, and that is our number now. 

There are approximately 35,000 Indians in the State. 

As to the administration, many different plans are available, and 
we do not want to suggest any one particular plan. 

We do believe, however, that the funds given to each Indian student 
should be administered by some reliable agency—that is a particular 
problem with Indians, you understand—preferably the college which 
he attends.. The sum given to him should be sufficient to enable him 
to attend the college of his choice, provided the expenses are reason- 
able, perhaps average. 

Grants should certainly be looked upon as aid to the student and not 
as aid to the institution. The general plan of the later GI bill, rather 
than the first one, should serve as the model. 

As a conclusion, members of the Institute of Indian Studies be- 
lieve that the Federal Government will be called upon in one form 
or another to expend vast sums of money on the American Indian. 
We see no way to avoid this responsibility for many years. 

We believe that to spend part of this money to educate the Indian 
youth will be one of the finest ways and one of the most effective ways 
to achieve the final goal. 

We think, too, that whatever the final goal is, it will come about 
more naturally this way than in any other way. 

We believe that if the economic barrier is overcome for these Indian 
youth to attend college, that gradually, over a period of time, they 
will take advantage of the opportunity; not at first, but over a 
period of time. 4 ¢! 

These young people will demand a better training on the elementary 
and secondary levels. ‘Teachers will feel free to emphasize other in- 
centives to college training, and they are not free now because it is 
no use urging these Indian youths to want to go to college if it is 
impossible for them to go. 

We, therefore, propose a form of GI bill for Indian youth. 

Mr. McGovern. Dean Harrington, we appreciate not only your 
statement, but the leadership that you have been providing in our 
State in the field of Indian affairs, and I know that many of us share 
your concern and your desire to see a greater development of the 
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talents and the abilities of our Indian population. So we are very 
pleased to have your statement here today calling attention to this 
special problem in the field of education. 

Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dean, somebody said a while ago that there were 
237,000 scholarships available in America of all kinds and types. 
Are those scholarships equally available to the Indian boy or girl 
as they are to other boys and girls in America? 

Mr. Harrineton. We have in the State of South Dakota 150 State 
scholarships specially provided for Indian youths. I am on our 
scholarship committee. As a consequence, we tend to pass the Indians 
by because of that opportunity, but we do it because we do not have 
enough scholarships to go around. 

Mr. Exxiorr. However, in theory, the scholarship that is open to 
one person is open to the Indian ? 

Mr. Harrineton. In theory; yes. 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGovern. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. I have many reservations about the termination, but 
this administration is pushing, as you know, very hard for Indian 
termination. 

Mr. Harrineron. I am aware. 

Mrs. Green. Would not that make a difference in your recommenda- 
tions? 

Mr. Harrreton. I do not think it will succeed too well. 

Mrs. Green. I hope you are right, but I do not share your optimism. 

Mr. Harrineton. I mean that there is a problem there. This will 
be a bigger problem if termination comes too fast and the State of 
South Dakota will have some tremendous problems if it does come 
too fast. 

That is one of the reasons we formed our Institute of Indian Studies. 

Mrs. Green. We in Oregon have similar problems, and we are very 
much concerned about termination, but it seems to me, if I read it 
correctly, that the sentiment of Congress is maybe to delay it a few 
months, but not much longer. 

If that goes through, you can hardly consider the Indians as a 
separate class; can you ? 

Mr. Harrrneton. I should consider them a separate class even so. 

Mr. McGovern. Dean, is it not true that if we were to push ahead 
with this policy of termination, this would certainly increase the 
need for giving special attention to the educational problems of Indian 
young people? 

As a matter of fact, should not an expanded program of education 
and rehabilitation, vocational guidance, actually precede any exten- 
sive termination program ? é' 

Mr. Harrineton. That is our opinion. 

Mr. McGovern. This might be a step that in the long run would 
prepare some of the Indians for going out on their own, rather than 
depending on continued assistance from the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Harrineron. That is right. 

Mr. McGovern. Do you have any other questions ? 

Mrs. Green. Just a followup of that. 
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If the Congress and the administration push through termination, 
it will be on the basis that the Indians are the same as everybody else; 
they are first-class citizens and they must be treated as all other people 
in the United States. 

Is it reasonable, if they push through termination on that basis, 
to turn around and say, “Well, we admit they are different” and 
set up a spec ial scholarship program for them. That is a paradox 
that Congressmen would be a bit reluctant to admit they were wrong 
in, would. they not? 

Mr. Harrineton. The only answer I could give to that is it is a 
paradox, but it would not meet a real situation. 

Mrs. Green. That agree. I do not argue on the need. I just agree 
on the practical—— 

Mr. Harrinetron. That is right. Once you set it up, you would have 
to have a termination of that some day then. I think that could be 
done, though. 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. Hoole? 

Mr. Hoo.ir. Dean Harrington, may I ask you a question, sir? 

Mr. Harrinetron. Yes. 

Mr. Hooter. Do your Indian children go to school with the white 
children in this State, or are they in schools by themselves? 

Mr. Harrrneron. Both ways. They are coming more and more to 
go to school in the regular schools, but we do have some Indian schools. 

The quality of the work on the elementary and secondary level, I 
think, is not quite what it should be. It does not prepare the Indian 
vouth as well as he should be prepared for college in many cases, but 
I think if a college program were set up, it would be an incentive to 
have a better program of elementary and secondary education for 
Indian youth. 

Mr. McGovern. Thanks ever so much, Dean Harrington, for your 
statement. 

If my records are correct, I think we have completed the list of 
witnesses who have asked for an opportunity to testify here today. 

Is there anyone here who has not been given a chance to make a 
statement who came here expect ing to testify before our hearing. We 
do not want to miss any of the witnesses who are looking for an oppor- 
tunity to testify. 

Let me say this: If there is anyone in the hearing room that has a 
comment that he would like to make, even though you have not ap- 
proached us about this in advance, we would be perfectly willing now 
to hear from any of you who have a view to express on this whole 
subject. 


STATEMENT OF DR. E. R. DOERING, SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 


Dr. Dorrtne. You have heard some wonderful views. 

Mr. McGovern. What is your name / 

Dr. Dorrtne. Dr. Doering. 

Mr. McGovern. Of Sioux Falls? 

Dr. Dorrtne. Yes. I have not heard one of them make provision 
as to how to get this money for all this stuff, not one of them. 

How are you going toc -ollect all this money 7 
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Nobody ever thinks of that angle. Of all these intellectuals, no- 
body ever said how you are going to finance it. You should have 
some financial program as to how you are going to collect this money. 

Mr. McGovern. I do not know whom this comment is addressed to. 

Dr. Dorrtne. It istothe chairman. It is to you. 

You asked questions all day, and I am just asking you. 

Mr. McGovern. When you said intellectual, that kind of scared us. 
We did not know who deserved that lofty title. 

Dr. Dorrtne. None of these intellectuals, nor you either, has said 
how you were going to get this money. 

Mr. McGovern. Mrs. Green says that she will comment on this. 

Mrs. Green. I would have two comments to make. 

The chamber of commerce did a very excellent survey a few years 
ago which showed that there was a much higher correlation between 
the per capita income and the educational level of a people in any 
given country than there was the correlation between the per c: ipita 
income and the national resources of the country. 

Dr. Dorrtnc. Mrs. Green, excuse me a minute. 

We spend $275 billion, almost $300 billion, what do we accomplish ? 
The money is practically down the drain. It is going down there 
now. 

Mrs. Green. If I may finish my comment, the second one is that 
the statistics have clearly shown that the income of any person who 
graduates from college over a period of years is much greater than the 
income of a high-school graduate. 

Dr. Dorrtne. That is true. 

Mrs. Green. Therefore, it is my contention that the money that is 
spent on education is returned many times increased to the individual, 
to the community, to the State, and to the Nation. 

Dr. Dozrtnc. That is right. I am for these a hundred percent, but 
one thing I would like to know is: Where is this money coming from ? 
How are we going to finance it ? 

Mrs. Green. The money for education would have to come from 
the same sources that the money comes for building an experimental 
missile, or for building the highways of the country, or for subsidies 
for airlines or any other thing. 

Dr. Dorrtnc. Right here in Sioux Falls, we are trying to pay our 
taxes and we get one dose after the other. How are we going to pay 
for all this? 

Mrs. Green. I might say that I am not one who has so little confi- 
dence in my country 

Dr. Dorrtna. I have confidence. 

Mrs. Green. That I think we cannot raise the necessary moneys to 
invest in the educational 

Dr. Dorrtnc. There is a limit to what you can do, isn’t there? 

Mrs. Green. I think the limit includes education. 

Dr. Dorrtne. If you go out for a program, you should make some 
financial theory for how to finance that. 

Herbert Hoover made a statement and he says a country that is 
financially embarrassed cannot do anything. Just like Russia; they 

cancel all their debts. They are bankrupt. 

Mrs. Green. May I ask you a question? 

Dr. Dorrtne. Yes, ma’am. 
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Mrs. Green. Are you saying that the United States cannot afford 

to a education for its young people 4 

r. Dorrtne. I don’t know. She certainly should, but we spend 
all this money and what have we accomplished in the line of edu- 
cation ? 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. Doering, if I may interrupt, I think the point 
that Mrs. Green is making is that it is a question of scale of values. 

Maybe some of these other things that are requiring such tremen- 
dous Federal expenditures ought to be curtailed a little bit in the 
interest of more funds for the minds of our young people. 

We heard Mr. Kennedy and some of the other witnesses here this 
morning, and again this afternoon, remind us of the tremendous 
strides that are being made in Communist Russia in terms of educa- 
tion, in terms of advancement in science and technology. 

The question may be: Can we afford not to allocate sufficient money 
for education ? 

Dr. Dorrtnea. I have read articles here, and Mrs. Roosevelt. was just 
over there and her view of her trip over there does not coincide with 
Mr. Kennedy’s. She said they have not any eating facilities. Where 
can these Russians all of a sudden be way up in the educational field ? 

Mr. McGovern. I am no apologist for the Soviet Union and it was 
brought out that they are lagging behind in many fields, particularly 
in housing, clothing, automobiles, and some of these things. 

Dr. Dorrtne. But they have not got economic freedom. You can- 
not tell me that these Russians all of a sudden built up some wonder- 
ful engineers and technicians. 

They are bankrupt. They repudiated all these debts, even in East- 
ern Germany. They are bankrupt. They cannot even go out in the 
market and buy anything unless they put up gold. That nation is 
going to produce all this stuff where we have been the leaders in the 
educational field. ‘That is poppycock. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you think sputnik is spinning around the world 
this afternoon ? 

Dr. Dorrtne. I do not even know what it is. That doesn’t mean 
anything. 

Mr. McGovern. We want to hear from some of the other folks who 
are waiting. 

Dr. Carlsen, vice president of Augustana College, assistant to the 
president of Augustana College. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL CARLSEN, ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT, 
AUGUSTANA COLLEGE, SIOUX FALLS, §. DAK. 


Mr. Cartsen. May I say I certainly am not speaking for the presi- 
dent today. I am very sorry he became ill last night and could not 
come here this morning to testify. 

I would like to take our thinking back to the opening testimony this 
morning. 

Mr. McGovern. Everything that is being said here is still being 
taken down and will be a part of our official hearing. 

Mr. Cartsen. I have to be careful, in other words. I want to take 
our thinking back to the first testimony that was given by Mr. Ken- 
nedy this morning, which called our attention to the fact that we are 
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really lagging behind in the development of scientists, and one cause 
that voake en brought out already is that this lag is partly due to the 
fact that industry is attracting away from the teaching profession the 
best college gradutes in the scientific field. I think the need is acute 
at this time. 

I had an opportunity to hear Senator Gore a little bit over a week 
ago only a few hours after he returned from Russia, and some of the 
things he told startled me. 

Among other things, he told how he had visited atomic laboratories 
over there, and in a number of them about one-half of the students 
were orientals. They are not only teaching their own, but they are 
also giving their know-how to China and other nations of Asia. 

The thing that he impressed upon us was that they are not now 
developing their techniques in order to produce for consumption, but 
to produce for power, determined to use that power to bring as much 
of the world as possible under the domination of their system. 

I think it should be the duty of the Federal Government to step in 
and do something that needs to be done about this, immediately; and 
I think that we cannot make greater progress fast unless there is 
opportunity for all, or nearly all, boys and girls to take the beginnings 
of the studies in physies, chemistry, plus higher mathematics in high 
school. And I think that salaries for teachers in these fields, both 
at the secondary and college level, should be brought up high enough 
to attract the qualified scientists into the teaching vocation. 

The proposals that have been mentioned here most often today are 
that we adopt a policy of loaning money or giving scholarships to 
brilliant students. 

I want to suggest this: Subsidies should be for the following pur- 
poses : 

To provide and equip rooms for teaching science in high schools: 

Subsidies to enable school boards to pay higher salaries on the see 
ondary level for qualified teachers in science: 

And to subsidize the teaching of science and mathematics in col- 
leges and universities by appropriations for equipment and salaries 
for teachers. 

We have precedent in our past for this kind of subsidy for educa- 
tion in the fields of agriculture and home economics, and I think that 

was started because there were people that had a vision of the fact 
that we needed to cultivate a desire for better homes, better farming. 
and, certainly, those programs have borne abundant fruit among us. 

I think such subsidies could constitutionally be granted to tax- 
supported and private and denominational colleges, because there is 
no such thing as Methodist mathematics, or Roman Catholic chem- 
istry, or Lutheran physics. 

There is urgency today which demands quick action by the Federal 
Government to move in to strengthen education in these fields. 

I think probably most of us prefer that there should not be Federal 
aid to education in areas of learning where we seem to be doing 
reasonably well, but in areas where we are lagging behind, and, where 
such weakness in our education tends to weaken our national defense, 
we believe the Federal Government should move in speedily. 

The question may arise as to why the States can’t do it on the 
State level, but I think our real problem in education—and it is a 
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problem that every school board deals with, whether it be the board 
of a college or the board of a school district—is to find sources of 
revenue for taxation to support the educational program. 

The Federal Government has invaded so many fields of taxation, 
sources of revenue, that there does not seem to be anything left that 
the States and the counties can safely enter into. 

We can take properties right on this street which this property 
faces today. There are properties that are paying taxes equivalent 
to 4, 5, and, some say, even 6 months of rental income. The city 
government has the first lien on those properties. They are collecting, 
and they are not paying any of the rental cost or any of the opera- 
tional costs, insurance, upkeep of the buildings, and it all adds up to 
this; that government agencies among us in many cases hold over 
50 percent of the equity in our real estate in this area ‘today. 

There is more than one way to go into socialism and into commu- 
nism, and this can be one way, and I think we need to think about 
that when we are thinking of sources of revenue for education. 

We can do it in the State if we can get the tax base, and I want 
to say that I think it would be wonderful if, on our income tax, for 
instance, the first $20 for every exemption could be turned back to 
the States for educational purposes. Then, maybe, we could do it by 
ourselves. 

Mr. McGovern. Thanks ever so much. 

Mr. Carusen. I thank you for the privilege. 

Mr. McGovern. Is there anyone else now that has a statement? 

Mr. C. C. Jaconson. May we ask the committee a question ? 

Mrs. Green, are you in favor of Federal scholarships for college 
students ? 

If so, how? 

Mrs. Green. Very honestly, I have not made up my mind as to 
what kind of program I will favor. 

Mr. Jacosson. You conducted a very successful cross-examination 
and I er could not tell, and I was interested. 

Mrs. Green. I am here to find out what people think about them. 
I must say that I lean a little bit toward a loan program. I am not 
opposed to a scholarship program, but I am interested in gathering 
information as to how we could best work it out. 

There is no doubt in my mind that more of our national income 
should be spent on education. I think it is our greatest resource in 
the country. I think it is our first line of defense, and, as I said this 
noon, if sputnik taught us anything, it ought to have taught us that 
our line of defense is in the classroom and in the laboratory. 

Mr. McGovern. We have a suggestion here on one of the aspects of 
this problem from one of our Sioux Falls men. 


STATEMENT OF SIOUX GRIGSBY, SIOUX FALIS, S. DAK. 


Mr. Griessy. First I want to say that we appreciate in Sioux Falls 
the attendance of this committe. It is might fine for you to come 
down here. 

[ have listened to all the material from the different speakers and 
it occurs to me that the answer, which has not been given, is what 
course are you going to take for this higher education. 
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It seems to me that you have already a West Point and Annapolis, 
and an Air Academy at Denver, which is open to men and women. 

I can see no reason under the law or under the Constitution why a 
university of science could not be established, with men and women 
admitted under competitive rules and regulations, much as they are 
admitted to West Point, and Annapolis, and the Air Academy. 

I think that is a practical answer as to how you can give this 
higher education to these young people of marked ability. 

That is my suggestion to the committee. 

Mr. McGovern. We certainly appreciate your suggestion, Mr. 
Grigsby. 

The man you just heard is Mr. Sioux Grigsby, who is an attorney 
in Sioux Falls. He has certainly given a lot of thought to many of 
these public questions. 


STATEMENT OF A. E. MEAD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, SOUTH 
DAKOTA BOARD OF REGENTS 


Mr. Meap. I want to take this opportunity to thank you members 
of the committee for coming to South Dakota. 

Mr. McGovern. This is A. E. Mead. Am I right on that? 

Mr. Meap. That is right. 

Mr. McGovern. The executive secretary of the South Dakota Board 
of Regents. 

Mr. Meap. Regardless of the total impact and effect of these hear- 
ings by your coming out here from the Congress of the United States, 
you have helped education in South Dakota, because you have focused 
attention upon the needs of education, not only in South Dakota, but 
in the Nation generally, and whenever you focus attention on the needs 
of education, you have helped it; how much we will not know until 
some later date. 

I again want to thank you for coming out to South Dakota. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Slocum, the superintendent of schools, Huron, 


S. Dak. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES F. SLOCUM, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
HURON, S. DAK. 


Mr. Stocum. I want just to express appreciation to George and 
this committee for giving us the opportunity to sit in. 

I am curious as to what Mrs. Green’s educational background may 
be. It seems that there may be some reflections on her interrogations, 
which were very good. 

We appreciate it. 

Thanks again for this opportunity to be here. 

Mrs. GREEN. I have a bachelor of science degree from the University 
of Oregon, and I did graduate work at Stanford University. 

I taught in the Oregon schools for 14 years. I have an honorary 
doctor of laws degree from the University of Alaska. 

Mr. Stocum. Thank you. 

Mr. McGovern. Are there any other comments or questions now ? 

Mr. Harold Bailin, businessman of Sioux Falls. 
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STATEMENT OF HAROLD BAILIN, SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 


Mr. Batu. I have a few words. 

I have listened most of the day with very great interest. I have 
strong views, as did some of the other people here, and I wish to 
differentiate myself from one gentleman still in attendance, who says 
he is against the program, but if it comes his hand is out, and the 
other man who says subsidy to agriculture in certain degrees i is fine, 
but subsidies to develop our human resources are an evil; a man also 
who says a program of loans and guaranties of loans to build his 
apartment houses and buildings at a built-in profit to himself is fine, 
but any aid to develop our human resources is an evil. 

I am not of that group. 

I am on the other side. I am the alumnus representative of my 
alma mater and I send a number of students each year. I help them 
find scholarships, and there are large numbers of wonderful students 
here in South Dakota who cannot go to college at all. I know of that. 
I have met these people. 

To my financial detriment, I have met these people because I am 
sending some of them. The greatest difficulty that comes because of 
this is ‘when the people come ‘for other donations, I am embarrassed, 
and this is especially true when people come for donations for my 
political party. I have had to hold back considerably because of this 
program of mine, so I feel very strongly about it, and I have had close 
relationship with these people. 

I know of one example right now that really points up the problem. 
This young man is about to “graduate from Washington High School. 
He is the son of a laborer ‘who is deep in debt and there has been 
a great deal of illness in the family. He is a student who makes 
almost. str aight A’s, though not quite, because he isn’t what is called 
a well-rounded personality—he had to work all through his high- 
school years and put himself through high school—he can’t get 
scholarships in any of the schools such as mine, which give total 
scholarships, which pay their entire way less a certain amount that 
they are supposed to earn themselves. 

The scholarships available to him, which someone else mentioned, 
these hundred scholarships that go begging every year, would pay 
his tuition and some of his fees, Dut unfortunately, this young man 
has to eat, buy books, and needs certain other things such as clothing. 
There is no way that he can take care of these needs except to do 
what he is being forced to do, and that is go to work for a year or 
two and then perhaps, if he doesn’t get married and the desire re- 
mains with him, he will again attend college. 

That is the major problem, and I think that is the one the committee 
is most interested in. 

The gentlemen who say that there are innumerable scholarships, 
and that anyone who has the true desire can get one, are the same 
sort who in 1932 said that anyone who wishes to get a job can do so 
and if he works hard enough, he can feed his family. The fact that 
there were millions who were unable to get jobs of any kind is a 
shock to this type of person. 

I believe that, regardless of Russia and what the Soviet Union has 
done, we must develop our schools. That is something that has been 
mentioned only in part, only slightly, and once by a representative 
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of the Farmers Union. We must develop our schools and we must 
have a place for these students. That means that the financing will 
have to be twofold. We have to make the place for the students and 
then make it certain that the students can go to these schools. 

I think the need is truly self-evident for anyone who wishes to 
take the blinders off. The problem is only what type of aid shall 
we have. I feel personally that that aid must be largely scholarships, 
because the student who has a great debt hanging over his head 4 
years after he starts school will, ‘for one thing, not go on to graduate 
school because that would increase the debt if he can borrow the 
money. 

Another thing is, it will force him to take jobs that otherwise he 
might not take. It will force him into the labor market ahead of his 
time and into jobs that probably he is not best suited for. He will 
have to find a job, in other words, that pays the greatest amount as 
soon as he starts. That, I believe, is usually a job in the labor market 
as opposed to a white-collar market. 

For all these reasons, I emphatically believe that we should have 
a very strong scholarship program with an accompanying amount of 
aid to the colleges which these students will attend. 

Mr. McGovern. Is there anyone else now who has a comment he 
would like to make before we adjourn our hearings ? 

I am very happy that throughout most. of the afternoon and the 
morning session, this room was jammed. Every seat was taken, 
and I want to congratulate those of you who have stayed through 
the entire session, both during the morning and the afternoon session. 
I know it has been long and it perhaps has been a little tiring for 
some of you, but it indicates the great interest that the people in this 
area have in this all- important matter of education. 

Copies of this transcript will be made available to anyone who 
requests them. 

Am [ right, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes. 

Mr. McGovern. If you will contact my office, I will see that they 
are sent out to you. 

If there is nothing else here to be considered today, I am going to 
turn the gavel back to our chairman, Mr. Elliott, and we wish you 
Godspeed as the committee goes on, Carl. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me say in closing that, on behalf of the Congress 
of the United States and the Committee on Education and Labor, of 
which this subcommittee is a part, we desire to thank Congressman 
George McGovern for the very fine cooperation he has given us in 
making this one of the most interesting and one of the most helpful 
hearings that I have ever had the privilege of attending. 

I want to thank the chamber of commerce of this city for making 
these rooms available to us, and Mr. Olson for his cooperation and aid 
to the committee. 

Finally, I want to thank the witnesses who have appeared here 
today. The 20 or more of you have brought us statements that were 
well thought out and well prepared, and statements that will prove 
to be most helpful when we come to consider writing a bill. 

Somewhere along the line, when we think we have gathered suffi- 
cient information, the subcommittee will decide whether or not it 
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will attempt to bring out legislation for a scholarship, or loan, or 
work-study program ‘such as you have talked to us about here today. 

Our next hearing will be held on Friday of this week at Salt Lake 
City, and our final hearing of this series in Portland, Oreg., on 
Monday. 

Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to express my own 
personal appreciation, and I think I speak for the committee, to the 
press, radio, and television, and to the Sioux Falls Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the other groups that have assisted us in making this 
hearing the success that it has been. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You folks have been most kind and cooperative, and 
now, until Friday morning at 9 o’clock, the subcommittee will stand 
adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
it 9a. m., Friday, November 1, 1957, in Salt Lake City.) 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1957 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EpucATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND LaABor, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9 a. m. in the Little 
Theater, Student Union Building, University of Utah, at Salt Lake 
City, Hon. Carl Elliott presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott, Green, and Nicholson. 

Also present: Representative Henry A. Dixon. 

Present also: Russell C, Derrickson, chief investigator ; W. Stanley 
Hoole, consultant; and Mary P. Allen, clerk. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The Subcommittee on Special Education of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives will be in order. 

This is the third in a series of what we call our western hearings. 
The series began last Monday with hearings at Eau Claire, Wis., 
and on Wednesday at Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Today we are in Salt 
Lake City, and next Monday we will be in Portland, Oreg. 

We in America are today facing a critical shortage of highly 
trained manpower. That is apparent from our hearings and from 
other information available. There seems to be no question but that 
the shortage exists, and there seems to be no question but that the 
shortage will grow more intense before it gets better. 

Our shortage of engineers, physicists, chemists, statisticians, doctors, 
librarians, scientists, executive, and other civilian workers is described 
as acute. 

In a special message to Congress last year, the President declared 
that— 


Shortages now exist in medicine, teaching, nursing, engineering, and in other 
fields of knowledge which require education beyond the high school. The train- 
ing of more manpower in these fields is necessary to our national security and 
progress. 


The survival of our Nation depends, I believe, upon maintaining the 
technical superiority of the free world over the Communist world, 
and maintaining that superiority, I believe, depends largely upon 
our having enough scientific, engineering, and other technical profes- 
sional people with enough training of sufficient quality to outthink and 
outproduce the Russians. 

A former general of the United States Air Force recently declared : 

We are losing a war. We are losing it because we are losing the race to 


produce more and better engineers and scientists than the Communists are 
doing. 
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Whatever may be our foreign policy in the years ahead, I am con- 
vinced of this one truth: The might of our military can never be 
stronger than the minds behind it. Each boy and girl in America 
must be trained to progress into the highest plateau ‘of endeavor for 
which he is destined by nature and training. 

Our intellectual resources must not be : squandered, for the war we 
wage against communism is a war of the classroom, the library, the 
laboratory and the test tube, and-in that war there is no substitute for 
brainpower. 

In this field, my friends, we are seeking such answers to the question 
as are available from the American people. Right here in the State 
of Utah we are anxious to know whether or not you feel that we 
should have a program that would stimulate the training of additional 
experts in the fields that I have mentioned, physicists, scientists, 
teachers, and other fields, and we would like to know what you think 
the role of the Federal Government is in that kind of an undert: aking. 

In other words, is it part of the business of our Nation to do what- 
ever it can to see that the one-half of the highest graded students who 
finish our high schools go on to colleges and receive further training. 

To me it is rather fearful that today one-half of the smartest boys 
and girls in America do not go to college. 

Does the Federal Government have a role in trying to assist them 
to go to college, and if so, what should be that role ¢ 

Should we give them grants-in-aid to pay their tuition and expenses 
in college, or should we provide them with ‘loans, or should we provide 
them with an opportunity to work and study at the same time? 

Our subcommittee is in Utah this week at the invitation of yow 
Congressman, Henry A. Dixon. 

In Washington, we recognize that the State of Utah is one of the 
great educational leaders among the States. I understand that Utah 
puts forth the greatest effort to educate its young people of perhaps 
any State. Certainly it is among the very top States in the degree 
of its effort, and this is true despite the fact that, in terms of average 
annual income, your State might be classified as one of the lower 
States, certainly among the lower 50 percent, or maybe still lower 
I do not have the exact figures—in income. 

I personally admire the effort that your State is making and has 
made in the field of encouraging its young citizens to become educated. 

Our committee was happy to accept Dr. Dixon’s invitation to come 
to your State. In Congress Dr. Dixon has established himself as a 
friend of education. Although not a member of our Committee on 
Education and Labor, he has attended from time to time many of 
our hearings, and has on occasion sat with our committee and has 
taken very great interest in the legislation which our committee has 
sponsored on the floor of the United States House of Representa- 
tives. 

Speaking for our subcommittee, I can say that we are most de- 
lighted to be here and we anticipate some very fruitful hearings. We 
are flattered this morning that we have with us the Governor of your 
great State, Governor George Dewey Clyde, whose record, I am told. 
throughout the past has been one of interest in education, and that 
he has been a teacher and a dean of one of your schools. 
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On behalf of the committee, I would like to say to you, Governor 
Clyde, that we are most happy to have you visit with us and we would 
like to ask you to present any testimony that you might have at this 
time and to proceed in any manner or way that you see fit. If you 
want to read your statement, that is fine, or if you want to summarize 
it, that is fine. 

I am going to say to you that, as the Governor of this State, you 
have the | permission of this subcommittee to take as much time as you 
want to discuss the question in any manner that you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE DEWEY CLYDE, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF UTAH 


Governor Ciypr. Thank you, Chairman Elliott. 

Gentlemen and ladies of the committee, I want to, first of all, say 
to you that we in Utah are honored and happy that you are here to 
discuss this most vital and interesting subject. 

As you have pointed out, we in Utah have always prized very highly 
education. In fact, there were three structures built within a few days 
after the pioneers came to this valley. The first was a fort to protect 
them against the Indians. The second was a church in which they 
could w vorship. And the third was a schoolhouse. That has carried 
on throughout our entire history, a firm belief in the education of our 
people. 

I want to concur in what you said in your opening remarks relative 
to the need, and I want to reinforce the position that our great Presi- 
dent has taken in connection with the educaion of our people, because 
I, too, believe that there is no substitute in this Sans y mechanistic 
age for people with trained minds and skilled hands. Both are ab- 
solutely necessary if we are to carry on and continue the leadership 
which I think is absolutely mand: atory if man maintains himself upon 
this earth. I think is it just that serious. 

As I say, I am honored to have been invited to testify before this 
subcommittee on some very vital aspects of our American program in 
higher education. I am delighted to appear here this morning to make 
a very brief statement of my general views on the subject into which 
you are inquiring. 

However, let me make it clear at the beginning that I am not 
attempting to testify in detail or to offer spec ific answers to any or all 
of the questions with which I was furnished by the subcommittee 
chairman. 

A considerable number of Utah educators, as you see from the 
audience here, from the State department of education, and from the 
various institutions, are appearing today as witnesses, and I shall 
leave it to these experts to present the factual and specific answers 
to the subcommittee’s questions. 

IT am very deeply in sympathy with the objective implied in the 
inquiry to this subcommittee: To do everything possible to make sure 
that the young people best qualified to benefit from college training 
and to become the leaders of tomorrow are given the opportunity to 
attend institutions of higher learning. 

You notice I said opportunity to attend institutions of higher 
learning. 
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it is a proud tradition in this Nation that a college education is 
within the reach of every American boy and girl who demonstrates 
the required ability and aptitude, and who is willing to work to 
attain it. It would be foolish, of course, to pretend that every child 
could or should actually attend college, and there are sometimes dis- 
turbing indications that some of our young people attending institu- 
tions of higher learning are not truly qualified to do so, being pri- 
marily interested in the social side of college life. 

It is far more disturbing, of course, to find that young people who 
have the intellectual qualifications for college training and leadership 
are denied the opportunity to pursue their education beyond high 
school. 

I believe it is imperative that we provide opportunity for our nat- 
ural leaders to develop their intellectual capacities to the fullest degree 
possible. 

Here in Utah—the picture is apparently not typical of that in the 
majority of States. We have far greater proportion of college age 
students in college than is found elsewhere. In 1949-50, 52 percent 
of our young people of college age attended institutions of higher 
learning. A more recent study indicates the present percentage is 
somewhat lower, in the neighborhood of 46 percent of college age 
students, but still far above the national average. 

Even in Utah, however, not all of our most promising high-school 
graduates go on to college. As many as 40 percent of the top quarter 
of our high-school graduating classes do not pursue their education 
further, according to some estimates. ‘The most recent study shows 
a brighter picture, indicating that only a little more than 17 percent 
of the top 25 percent of high-school graduates fail to go on to college. 

Although we have no exact figures, it appears that the majority of 
outstanding Utah high-school graduates who drop out of school do 
not do so for purely financial reasons. Family tradition and habit, 
the decision, especially on the part of female students, to marry, and 
other similar reasons appear more significant than purely financial 
limitations. 

While this State is not wealthy and offers comparatively few richly 
endowed scholarships, we do have a fairly substantial program of aid, 
and I believe we make good use of it. 

Each of our State-supported institutions of higher learning, for 
example, is authorized by law to waive tuition requirements of up to 
10 percent of the student body on a scholarship basis. Student loan 
funds are available at our universities, but most available loans are 
for comparatively small amounts and short terms. 

A check by our State department of public instruction within the 
last few days, covering 10 high schools scattered over the State, 
showed a fairly good picture. From 10 to 26 percent of graduating 
seniors each year receive scholarships to junior colleges or universities. 
While some of these are athletic scholarships, the number given for 
general academic ability and in special academic fields outnumbered 
those accorded to athletes almost 7 to 1. 

I believe I can say without hesitation that Utah expects to maintain 
its position with regard to the percent of its young people who attend 
college, and perhaps to improve it. And I believe we can do it in 
the future, as we have in the past, without a permanent program of 
Federal aid. 
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The picture across the Nation, of course, varies greatly from that in 
our State. I can see that in Southern and Eastern States, where less 
than 20 percent of high school graduates continue their edues ation, a 
real financial problem. may have » to be overcome if the top 25 percent 
of high school graduates are to be assured an opportunity to attend 
college. 

I shall not presume to offer a solution to a problem which I know 
only by report. I do feel, however, that it is imperative for the wel- 
fare of the Nation that the most gifted students be encouraged to 
continue their educations beyond high school, and that purely finan- 
cial difficulties should not be allowed to stand in their way. 

Private foundations should be given every encouragement to in- 
crease the number of available scholarships and loan funds. States 
should offer all possible encouragement to outstanding students per- 
haps through the Utah system of waiving tuition requirements and 
by helping to establish student loan funds and job opportunities. 

If the Federal Government comes into the picture, it should act 
with great caution to make sure there is no form, or appearance, of 
Federal control accompanying the use of Federal funds. Caution 
should be observed, too, to prevent the abuses that are almost inevi- 
table in a program of national scope. 

[ shall not extend these brief remarks, but turn the time over to 
the qualified experts who are here to testify. 

In closing, however, let me repeat my deep-rooted conviction of the 
importance of the problem you are studying. It is important that we 
provide every American youth with educational opportunity. It is 
vital that we give special attention to our students of exceptional 
ability. Our whole future depends on it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Governor Clyde. 

Governor, on my left is Mrs. Green. I do not know whether 
you had an opportunity to meet Mrs. Green. She is a Member of 
Congress from the State of Oregon. 

Mrs. Green, do you have any “questions? 

Mrs. Green. No; I have no questions. 

Mr. Exniorr. On my right is Congressman Donald W. Nicholson 
of the State of Massachusetts, a member of this committee. 

Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Nicnorson. No; I guess not. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Governor. We deeply appre- 
ciate your interest. Most of us have some appreciation of how busy 
you are and we are highly flattered that you could come. 

Governor Crype. If you will excuse me, I will leave and leave it 
in the hands of people whom I have utmost confidence in. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you, Governor. 

[ have said that we are happy to be in Salt Lake City and that Con- 
gressman Dixon has been most helpful to us in arranging these hear- 
ings. Mr. Dixon has spent many years of his life in educational 
service to his State as a teacher, a superintendent of schools, a presi- 
dent of Weber College, and president of Utah State University. He 
has served education nationally by service on several regional and na- 
tional committees, including President Truman’s Commission on 
Higher Education back in 1945 and 1946, 
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I personally feel that he is one of the most highly qualified Mem- 
bers of the entire Congress on educational matters and at this time 
I am going to invite Dr. Dixon to testify or present any statement that 
he might have for the committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY A. DIXON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Drxon. Our honorable chairman, Mrs. Green, Mr. Nicholson, 
Miss Allen, and gentlemen of the committee, I heartily join with our 
Governor in expressing appreciation to you for going out of your way 
and honoring Utah with one of your visits. I know that this visit 
inevitably will bear the kind of fruit that we are looking for. 

I compliment you on your vision in taking leadership in this great 
movement. Your purpose is identical with that of the President, who 
is holding these conferences in December for the same purpose, namely, 
to organize intelligence in the direction of gaining scientific supremacy 
in the world. 

I know that the people of our State support this objective whole- 
heartedly. Of course, we will hear today testimony from witnesses 
whose views vary on the means of achieving that objective. That is 
one reason why you have come here. As the Chinese say: 

Many are the ways that lead to the mountain’s height, but all who arrive there 
will see the same pale moon’s light. 

That rather describes, I believe, the testimony you will hear today, 
but I believe the witnesses are unanimous in trying to achieve that 
mountain’s light, and in supporting your objective. 

Our situation reminds me of the fable of the fox and the wild boar. 
The fox is said to have come upon a wild boar who was sharpening 
his teeth on a rock and the fox said, “What are you doing that for?” 

The wild boar said, “Because when the hounds are after me, it is too 
late.” 

I am not saying that it is too late to start this movement—of course, 
it has been started—but too late to augment this movement. I am 
saying it is none too early, definitely none too early, and that we must 
give this objective all we have at the moment. 

I have testified before the committee. You have my testimony, and 
especially my testimony on the community or junior college as one 
of the chief solutions to this problem. 

I shall not go into detail there, but I feel with all my heart that the 
community college will and should do a great deal toward equalization 
of educational opportunity because of the fact that it caters to a diver- 
sified student population, students can find an education within their 
own home at half the cost, and so on. 

I shall merely point out 1 or 2 weak spots in our armor, which per- 
haps will not be pointed out today. 

The first is the problem of securing teachers of science on the high- 
school and college level. Only this week, I spent all forenoon at the 
University of California in the company of Dean Hull and Dean 
Melba, and part of the faculty of the school of education. They 
looked up the statistics while I was there, and found that of a few more 
than 400 students who are taking practical teaching this quarter, only 
7 are going out to teach science or mathematics. 
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I should like at this juncture, Mr. Chairman, to ask unanimous 
consent of the committee to insert in the record a statement from Dean 
Melba of the University of Southern California. 

Mr. Ex.xiorr. Without objection, the statement will be included at 
this point. 

Mr. Drxon. I will quote 





and I have his permission : 

Industry, and especially huge aircraft companies, pick off our science and 
math majors before they ever reach the senior year. They don't even leave 
seed corn. 

That, I think, isa dangerous symptom. That created in me a desire 
to know something about our own State situation, and in a hurry 
I obtained from Utah State the fact that 15,4; percent of those pre- 
paring to teach are going out in science and mathematics at Utah 
State. Five and six-tenths percent are going out in science and mathe- 
matics at Brigham Young, and at the U niversity of Southern Cali- 
fornia, only 1 0 percent. 

I think we can get data from the University of Utah, and I have 
not given them “really time, on this critical situation. That is one of 
the weak spots. 

You know that the President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School said that the problem of securing college faculties 
and the shortage there is possibly more acute than the shortage of 
buildings and stations, so that is why I emphasize this as one of the 
weaknesses in our armor. 

The second weak spot is the fact that we have fewer 18-year-olds 
today than we have had since 1940. In other words, we have a short 
crop and a labor shortage to prepare to meet the wave of war babies 
which are coming upon us. In fact, we have, in proportion to the 
population of the United States, fewer 18-year-olds than we have 
ever had in history. That is the second weak spot. 

The third, of course, is lack of facilities. 

The President’s Committee reports that unless we prepare faster 
than we are doing now for the war babies that are coming into college, 
1 out of every 3 will be denied admittance. 

Of course, one of the big weak spots you have pointed out, Mr. 
Chairman, and that is the fact that half of the upper 25 percent are 
not getting into school. 

I commend this committee on its leadership. I wish to thank the 
chairman, and also Mary Allen, who has done such a fine job in arrang- 
ing the hearings ecg 

| know you will get sympathetic support in Utah for this great 
objective. I know, too, that you will find that those who testify are 
very well prepared. I want to express appreciation to them for the 
unlimited interest and enthusiasm they have shown in_ their 
preparation. 

The will to win has been expressed by our papers and TV, and they 
have awakened great interest in this will to win to solve this problem. 
We have just got to do it. Weshould express appreciation to them. 

The will to win through the consideration necessary of this problem 
and through these hearings, I am sure, will prove extremely effective. 
If these hearings do not do any more than create a will to win, they 
are more than worth their while. 

I thank you for this opportunity, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Congressman Dixon. 

Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. I have no questions. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mr. Nicholson? 

Mr. Nicwotson. I have no questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Now we will move on. 

Is Dr. E. Allen Bateman, State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, in the audience ? 

Dr. Bateman, come around, please. 

Dr. Bateman, we are very happy to have you this morning, and we 
appreciate the fact that it took some preparation, and thought, and 
study, to come up here and testify. You may proceed in any manner 
you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF DR. E. ALLEN BATEMAN, STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Mr. Bateman. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen and ladies, it is a privilege 
and a pleasure for me to have the opportunity to appear before you 
on the problem of need for financial aid from the Federal Government 
for students attending higher educational institutions. 

You have requested me to confine my comments to nine of the 
questions listed in the information which was received with the invita- 
tion. I will present them in the numerical order as received. 

Question No. 1: “What percent of Utah’s top 25 percent of its 
high school and junior college graduates continue their education ?’ 

‘What are the chief barriers in the w: ay of their continuing their 
education ? 

There are two questions here. In answer to the first, we have no 
accurate statewide data. A study of high school dropouts and grad- 
uates made by the State department of education in 1953 showed that 
for the class of students that entered the ninth grade in the fall of 
1936, by 1952, or 12 years after graduation in 1940, 46 percent of them 
had entered college. Of the total number of ninth graders in 1936, 
by 1952, 21 percent of the men and 7 percent of the women had com- 
pleted either a baccalaureate or an advanced degree. We were not 
able in that study, however, to follow up special high-ability groups. 
This is just a mass report on that. I think we should recognize that 
that group was probably in some way an exceptional group, because 
the men were involved in the war and many of those people had the 
benefit of veteran education. 

Mr. Ex.rorr. Dr. Bateman, let me ask you a question right there. 

As I understand this, when you checked, by 1952 a little less than 
half of those graduating had entered college, and then only three- 
fifths of that half eventually finished college, which is probably a 
much higher average percentage of those entering and finishing col- 
lege than you would ordinarily find. 

‘Mr. Bateman. That three-fifths included only the men. The women 
had a considerably less proportion finishing of college than the men. 

From recent spot checks in individual high schools of the State, 
and from data of the 1950 census, I believe it is safe to estimate that 
at least 50 percent of high-school graduates in Utah take formal train- 
ing beyond the high school. I think there will be some dispute about 
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that figure, but I have an idea it is probably 50 percent or a little 
better. 

I think at least 75 percent of our high-school graduates in the upper 
quartile of ability, based on grade-point averages, go on to college. 
Some spot checks in high schools indicate that as high as 90 percent 
of our able young men of the 1957 graduating class are in college this 

fall. I think that will be brought ‘out in further t testimony by other 
people. 

The percent for women is considerably lower than that for men. 

To come to the second part of the question, I believe that the chief 
barrier in the way of any student of high ability, or of average ability, 
continuing his education is lack of motivation. 

Most young men and women whose father or mother have had a 
college education are fired with ambition to go to college. They 
find a way. Generally, children in homes in which no one has ever 
gone to college are more likely to think it of minor importance. 

I believe our greatest need is for our high-school guidance services 
to work with students of high ability, and with their parents, to 
motivate them with a desire to continue education beyond the high- 
school level. 

I believe that financial need may be an important consideration in 
some cases, but it is secondary to motivation. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What does the State of Utah do now to encourage or 
stimulate this motivation that you speak of ? 

Mr. Bareman. We have been doing quite a little on the State- 
department level to promote our guidance programs in the high 
school. 

Two years ago we had two people on the State school staff work- 
ing on this guidance problem. At the present time, our position is 
vacant, however, and needs to be filled. 

However, we realize that we have an inadequate number of guid- 
ance experts in the high-school field. We are trying to motivate our 
high-school principals and leaders to do a little more, a more adequate 
job, in this matter of working with the high-ability student to try to 
motivate parents. 

I think probably a large part of the job is with parents and I 
believe personally we should begin with them in maybe the 10th 
grade and begin to work on the parents as well as the students to 
develop a sense of obligation to themselves and to society to go on for 
additional training. 

Personally, I think that motivation is the most important problem 
we have before us in this job. I think that financial help is an 
important, but a secondary, consideration. 

Mr. Exxnrorr. Is the prince ipal of the school the proper person to 
try to do that job of stimulation ? 

Mr. Bateman. The detailed legwork of it must be carried out, I 
think, through the guidance services, but I think, unless there is posi- 
tive pressure put on by the administrative officials, then the job is 
probably not going to be done adequately. 

Question No. 2: “Do you think there are an adequate number of 
scholarships, loans, and work-study opportunities in institutions of 
higher learning in Utah to give educational opportunities to the 
highest 25 pere ent of its high-school students ?” 
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My answer is a qualified “no.” I believe there is evidence that 
available student loans are not now being used nearly to capacity. 
I believe that there is an inadequate number of scholarships avail- 
able and that the scholarships are not of sufficient amount. There 
are comparatively few work-study opportunities in our institutions 
of higher learning, but a high percentage of our students appear to 
be working at outside jobs. 

I, therefore, believe that we need to increase the number and 
amount of scholarships which are available. 

I also believe that these scholarships should be awarded more on the 
basis of need as related to ability than they appear to be at the present 
time. 

In a question naire which we sent out to a number of our high 
schools within the past few weeks, nearly every high school reported 
that there appears to be only a minor relationship between need and 
the awarding of a scholarship. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Doctor, we hear lots of talks in some spots in the 
country to the effect that there are fairly adequate scholarships 
available. I do not think anybody claims there are exactly in the 
right amount, but lots of people say that there are an awful lot of 
scholarships available. 

Somebody has told us that there are 237,000. However, I notice in 
a publication compiled by the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on undergraduate scholarships in 1956, in 
which there were 1,751 institutions reporting, that 189 - those col- 
leges had no scholarships in 1956. That is 189 out of 1,751 

In other words, 1 college out of 9, roughly, had no scholarships. 

They also say that the average scholarship that was available 
amounted to $275 per student per year. Of course, you cannot base 
everything on averages, but certainly, if you are going to have sc vend 
arships, some people will have to have more than $275 to get a $1,500- 
a-year education. 

‘Mr. Bateman. Your Honor, you notice here that I said I thought 
that both the number and the amount of the scholarships should be 
increased. I assume you are talking about scholarships and not loans. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Yes, scholarships; that is right. 

This same publication that I referred to said that 50 percent of all 
scholarships are concentrated in 50 colleges. Fifty percent of all the 
scholarships in America are concentrated in 50 colleges. That might 
be something to think about. 

Mr. Bareman. One reason for my statement that I think we need 
more scholarships is that the State of Utah, up to a few years ago, was 
offering 100 normal scholarships, scholarships of abatement of up to 
100 in fees. That was increased by our 1955 legislature to 200, and on 
the basis of that 200, this year in the State Department, I think we had 
at least twice as many applications for those 200 scholarships as we 
could grant, so further on I am making a statement on that. And we 
started out with 100 a year abatement of fees, which at that time 
covered all of the fees, but we have since increased our fees and have 
not increased the amount of the abatement on scholarships. 

Question No.3: “Are there loan funds available which your students 
do not use to the fullest extent?” 

I believe the answer to this question is “Yes. 
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For instance, the Ogden Rotary Club has a substantial loan fund 
available for students at Weber College. a a small part of this 
money has actually been applied for each y 

I have been told by representatives of other institutions that, have 
the same situation exists in their institutions. 

Mrs. Green. Do you know the interest rates on the loan? 

Mr. Bareman. I think that President Miller of Weber College will 
testify before your committee, and he can give the information on that. 
! do not know the details. 

Mr. Dixon. It was 4 percent when I had charge of their loans. 

Mrs. Green. Is that true of other colleges in the State where you 
have loan funds? 

Mr. Bareman. I do not know. There will be presidents of those in- 
stitutions who will appear before you who will give you information 
on that, 

When I was working on my own advanced degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity, there was plenty of loan money available at Columbia at that 
time. I took advantage of it and I think it is taken advantage of 
mostly by the graduate student, not by the undergraduate student. 

That is just my personal impression. That is not based upon a com- 
prehensive study of the problem. 

Question No. 9: “What possibility is there over the next 10-yea 
period for the State of Utah, through scholarships, work-study oe 
grams, and private, industrial, and institutional financial aid to pro- 
vide an adequate student-aid program for the top 25 percent of its 
high-school graduates?” 

I believe there is a distinct possibility over the next 10-year period 
that the State of Utah, through scholarships, work-study programs, 
and aid from private and corporate sources, could prov ide an adequate 
student-aid program for the top 25 percent of its high-school gradu- 
ates. In order to do so, the State of Utah should increase the amount 
of its present normal scholarships for student teachers from 200 to 
approximately 400 per year 

I think we would have good use for at least twice as many as we 
are offering. 

It should also provide some scholarships for students who do not 
intend to become teachers. 

At the present time, we have no State scholarships for that except 
the 10 percent authorization for presidents of public institutions in 
this State to grant abatement of tuitions, and, in our junior colleges 
at least, that abatement is being granted up to pretty well a full 10 
percent. 

Mrs. Green. Did I understand you correctly? Did you say that 
at the present time you have no scholarships except for people who 
are going to become teachers ? 

Mr. Bareman. No State legally authorized scholarships in the 
sense of a definite number, other than this 10 percent abatement. 

Mrs. Green. What would that do to a person who wants to become 
a scientist or engineer? Would he not use teaching as a steppingstone 
and then go on in the field he really wants? 

Mr. Bareman. Maybe, but the law requires that the student who 
takes advantage of that scholarship at least make a statement that he 
intends to become a teacher and will do so. 
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Mrs. Green. Does the State have any record on how many follow 
through on it? 

Mr. Bateman. I am sorry to say we do not. That is something we 
need to get. 

Mr. Drxon. Do you favor that type of scholarship where they ear- 

mark the program to be followed ? 

Mr. Bateman. If this second part of what I have to say is followed 
out, I would favor the continuance of that. 

The State should also provide some scholarships for students who 
do not intend to become teachers, probably a total of 500 nonteaching 
scholarships per year. 

I think in this field, Mr. Chairman, that the State probably should 
go to the extent of 400 or 500 apiece on those scholarships, which 
would include tuition, and then some additional cash loans. 

We should work to increase the number and amount of scholarships 
and work opportunities prov ided by individuals, corporations, or 
other institutions in our State, and the reason I put in that relation- 
ship of 400 to 500 is that the people in our institutions who intend 
to become teachers fall somewhat below 50 percent of the group. Of 
those who finish school, there is probably—now, I am not sure of my 
data here—probably 30 percent in some institutions to 40 percent in 
others. 

I think that there should be more general scholarships in the 
nonteaching field than in the teaching field available. 

In my opinion, the national merit scholarship program should be 
continued and increased. I believe that we should do more to relate 
scholarships to need and to ability of individual students. 

I personally believe there is little justification for giving a scholar- 
ship to a student of high ability unless that student has a reasonable 
financial need in order to go to college. 

Mrs. Green. How would you set up financial need ? 

I would like to have you elaborate a little bit. 

Mr. Bareman. For these State scholarships, actually, I think I 
would have our State welfare organization check on the financial need 
of the family. 

Mrs. Green. You mean you would limit it to people who would 
qualify for public welfare funds? 

Mr. Bateman. Oh, no. We have had some checkup on some of 
this in other areas and a family makes a statement of need, and that 
statement of need may be perfectly honest, but it might be compara- 
tively much different than a statement of need made by another 
family. 

I would merely have a checkup make on the financial status of the 
family to verify the statement made by the family. 

The reason I mentioned the public welfare people is that they have 
more experience in a practical way in checking on this matter of actual 
family income and so on than we do in the educational field. I would 
not put the level on the basis of welfare help by the State. 

Mrs. Green. I registered in South Dakota my concern over the 
large middle-class group in the United States. The wealthy, of course, 

‘an send their youngsters to college, and oftentimes the very poor 
families perhaps do not have the motivation, but at least they are 
helped in many ways. However, we have this tremendously large 
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middle-class group and it becomes a tremendous financial burden to 
put youngsters from those families through college. 

Would you bar those groups? 

Mr. Bareman. Oh, no. I think, Your Honor, that a basis of need 
may be quite different in one family than in another family of the 
same income. 

Part of it would be based on the number of children in that family 
and whether other children in the family are going to college, and 
whether or not the family has other excessive burdens caused by ill 
health or things like that. 

I think it is the wrong basis to say that we will not grant a scholar- 
ship to any family that “has more than $6,000 income per year. 

Mrs. Green. What I am trying to get is a practical suggestion. 

If this committee does work out a Federal scholarship program, 
what suggestion would you have if you want it to be based on need? 
How would you set up a means test ? 

Mr. Bateman. I think that is one of the handicaps of a Federal 
scholarship program. I think it is a little difficult to operate this basis 
of need other than on an arbitrary objective statement, and it would 
be on a State level. 

I think State financial scholarships could be granted and that the 
opportunity to check up and verify statements of financial need would 
be much better than on a Federal program. 

Mrs. Green. If there were a Federal program, it no doubt would be 
administered at the State level, so I do not see that it would make any 
difference there. Your State would still have the job of administer- 
ing it. 

Mr. Bareman. That probably could be arranged; yes. 

I think it should be administered through the State educational 
agencies with some opportunity for judgment on the basis of need in 
that agency. 

That is a very offhand opinion. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You think, Mr. Bateman, that it would be better to 
assign the administration of the scholarship or loan program or work- 
study program, or whatever you might have, where there was a Fed- 
eral connection, to the State educational agency for administration, 
and with broad authority to the State educational agency to utilize 
the existing administrative resources to be found in the « olleges of the 
State who have been de saling, maybe in a somewhat restricted way, 
with similar programs? 

Mr. Bateman. That is quite a big field and I am making an offhand 
opinion, I would like to emphasize, but I am inclined to think that 
way to some extent. 

I would prefer, if a Federal scholarship program is set up, that 
there be general regulations enforced, but with considerable judg- 
ment left within those general regulations to the State educational 
agencies in the actual determination of people available on a scholar- 
ship basis. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We are questioning you in this field because it is not 
very often that we get a State superintendent of education. 

Mr. Bareman. I will have to admit, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
not given the thought to this program in our State educational agency 
that we should. 
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Your committee coming here, I think, is pointing this up to us and 
indicating our responsibility in this field. 

Shall I proceed ¢ 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Bateman. Question No. 10: “Should student-aid programs be 
extended to more than the top 25 percent ?” 

I believe that student-aid programs should be made available to any 
student who is of average ability or above. Other things being equ: al, 
with a limited amount of aid available, preference should be given to 
the more able student. 

Question No. 11: “Are Federal scholarships necessary ?” 

I believe that Federal scholarships may eventually become neces- 

sary. I am not fully convinced that past experience indicates that 
our States will step forward and assume their responsibilities. 

I would like to defer a final decision until we have a few more years’ 
experience with the national merit scholarship program and with 
efforts to increase the number and amount of scholarships available 
within the States. 

Mr. Nicnotson. What do you consider an able student? One wh« 
gets the highest marks ? 

Mr. Bateman. That is a disturbing question, Mr. Nicholson. I 
think it may be brought out later in the testimony today that one of 
our high schools, in answer to a questionnaire, information requested 
of them, h: appened to have on hand an available record of every high- 
school senior on the basis of intelligence tests, and they looked over 
the upper quartile on that basis and found that that did not agree too 
closely with the upper quartile on the basis of marks. 

I think there is considerable evidence available in studies that have 
been made and published that our system of high-school marking is 
to some extent based upon conformance, rather than necessarily upon 
the individual ability of a student. Yet there are studies available 
to show, I think, that grade-point average in high school is probably 
the best single indicator of probable success in grades in college. 

Those two may not, offhand, appear to be in agreement with each 
other, but I think they can be reconciled. I think that is about the 
situation. 

Mr. Nicwotson. You make the statement that all things being 
equal, the more able one would get the better grades in college. 

Mr. Bateman. In general, the high-school student who has the best 
grades in high sc hool is the one that will get the better grades in col- 
lege. Yet there is considerable evidence to show that appreciable 
number of our able people, as measured by intelligence tests in high 
school, do not get the highest markings and are not in the high-gr ade 
group. , 

If Federal money is to be made available to help take care of our 
increased number of students on the college level, I believe at this 
time it could more beneficially be diverted to a building program. 

Personally, I think that the place the Federal Government ought 
to help is in a high-school building program, which would leave more 
money in the State available then to be diverted to the higher educa- 
tional building program. 

Question No. 12: “Are federally supported work-study programs 
necessary ¢” 
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I do not think they are necessary at this time. I am not willing 
to say they are desirable unless there is more definite information 
available as to the nature of the work-study programs proposed. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Let me ask you a question right there, Mr. Bateman. 

You are familiar with the recent report, Report No. 2, by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education beyond the High School, which re- 
leased early in August ¢ 

Mr. Bateman. To some extent. 

Mr. Exsiorr. That report, as I recall, said that work-study pro- 
grams should at this time, in the opinion of the President’s Com- 
mittee, have priority over other forms of aid to the student. 

I guess the only general experience we have had with that kind 
of a program in this country was in the NYA program in the years 
immediately preceding World War IT, and I thought at that time that 
that program did lots of good—I was in a position to observe it pretty 
carefully—but I thought it suffered from lack of planning. 

[ thought all too often the student was not too impressed, we will 
say, with the necessity for the work that he was assigned to do under 
that program. 

It seems to me if a work-study program is to have priority, we 
have to figure some way that real planning can be done to get the very 
maximum amount of return out of the “expenditure of the money. 

Mr. Bateman. Mr. Chairman, that is why I make a qualified state- 
ment here. 

I would like to know the nature of the work-study program pro- 
posed, because I think, under the NYA program, there was too much 
artificiality in the type of work in many instances, and I think there 
was another situation there which you have not mentioned: That the 
eagerness of institutions groups to promote their program was lead- 
ing to a Federal system of secondary education that was in great 
danger of taking pl: ice or being a competitor to our State second: ary 
school programs. 

The nature of that work program was such as to promote the set- 
ting up of ultimately competitive systems of education within the 
States. 

That is a subject that we would have to go into quite in detail, 
but that is one criticism I would have of that particular type of a 
program. That is why I reserve the statement here. I think I 
would not want to say that I am unqualifiedly in favor of work-study 
programs, unless I would know a little more in detail the nature of 
the ee, program proposed on the Federal level. 

Mrs. Green. On this NYA program, was not the money channeled 
to the States and given to the high schools? 

I do not understand how you felt that it was a competitive system. 

Mr Bateman. No. That money, Madam Congresswoman, was op- 
erated pretty well through Federal agencies in the States and the 
regions, and workshops were being set up in areas in our State and 
youths were being invited to take part in those workshops, rather 
independent of the high-school programs in the area. 

I think that was throughout the country in that program in the 
latter years of its development. 

Mrs. Green. I just do not recall this at all. 

Mr. Bareaan. I am referr ing particularly to the NYA part of the 
program at that time. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. You are not referring to that part, though, that was 
administered by the colleges, are you ? 

Mr. Bateman. No. 

There were several different areas in which NYA was working, as I 
recall, and I am talking particularly about that area of setting up 
workshops and programs that were rather independent of any of 
our existing educational institutions in the State. 

Mr. Exxiorr. My reference was to the work-study type of program 
that the NYA operated in the colleges. My recollection is that the 
institutions were allotted the money and that the money then was 
assigned by the institutions. 

Mr. Bareman. That part of the program, I am not criticizing. It 
is this other part that I referred to. 

Shall I proceed ¢ 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Bateman. Question No. 13: “Are federally supported loan 
programs necessary ¢” 

My answer to this, based on my present information, is an unquali- 
fied “no.” 

Cenntion No. 17: “What is your reaction to State student loan funds 
similar to those of Massachusetts, New York, and North Dakota?” 

I do not know the full details of these loan programs as distin- 
guished from some of the scholarship programs which have been 
enacted in a few States, and I understand there is some tendency to 
‘all a type of loan program a scholarship program. 

Students on the college level generally appear to be unfavorable 
to borrowing money, the repayment of w hich may prove burdensome 
in the years “immediately following college when they are attempting 
to establish homes and get started in their occupations. 

It appears to me that future increased student aid should take the 
form of outright scholarship grants or student-work opportunities, 

rather than an increase in money available for loan. 

In conclusion, I do not wish to appear to be entirely negative on 
this program. I believe that experience may demonstrate th: ata system 
of Federal scholarships for college students may be desirable. 

I believe, however, that such Federal scholarships should be made 
available only after efforts by the States and individuals within the 
States, or efforts by interested individuals and institutions on a 
national level have proved inadequate to meet our needs. 

It seems to me that there are so many unanswered questions about 
the need of Federal aid for able students at the present time that we 
should attempt to get more adequate answers to these questions during 
the next few years, rather than to go into a system of Federal scholar- 
ships. 

Mr. Chairman, I was told within the past 2 or 3 weeks by one of 
our leading corporstions in this State that they have had for a number 
of years a scholarship of $500 a year available. At the time I talked 
to the official in this regard, I really was not pursuing the idea for 
this test money and, therefore, I did not follow through in detail on it. 
But this official told me in an offhand conversation I had with him that 
they were actually considering the discontinuance of this scholarship 
because such a small percentage of the people who got the scholarship 
went through to final completion of their work in the course of study 
that they started out with. 
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I do not know. We do not have the data in this State to know 
actually what is happening to our normal scholarship people in the 
field of education. Maybe the university has it. I do not know. 

However, we have not followed through and studied that as we 
should in this State. I do not know what is happening to our people 
who are getting fairly adequate scholarships, as to the percentage of 
them who are going on through and finishing their program. 

I have come to feel the need for a good deal of research and study 
in this field or what we are already doing, and that is partly my 
reason, Mr. Chairman, for saying that I think we ought to sort of 
wait a little on the Federal level and proceed to get our “tools together 
a little on the State level, and get some more information and do a 
little more on the State level on this problem right now. 

Mr. Extrorr. I will say to you, Mr. Superintendent, that that is 
one of the things that this subcommittee had in mind, too. At least, 
speaking for myself, I have come to feel recently that maybe we 
should check up on what we are doing in this field and find out 
whether or not something additional is needed to be done. 

We hope that these hearings over the country will at least have the 
effect of helping us to correlate our knowledge in this field. 

Mr. Bateman. May I add, Mr. Chairman, ‘th: at I think this recom- 
mendation is not necessarily contrary to the feeling that we need to 
do what we can in the field of maintaining our present standing in 
scientific endeavor, but I think that that, at this immediate time, will 
be met only by an effort to coordinate and unify the effort of our 
people who are already trained. 

What we do on the high-school level to make scholarships available 
is going to be sometime in the future in its effect on our national 
standing in scientific areas. That is why I feel that it may be well 
to wait 2 or 3 years for a Federal sc holarship program until we know 
more thoroughly what we are doing on the State level. 

Mr. Drxon. There is considerable support to the bills that we have 
before us in the House now to appropriate two and a half million 
dollars for research in this field. 

What would be your position, Mr. Superintendent, with respect to 
that ? 

Mr. Bateman. I have not been acquainted with the details of it 
but in general, I would be favorable to the idea. 

Mr. Drxon. You feel that that might help research ? 

Mr. Bateman. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. You are the State superintendent. Under your juris- 
diction come all of the elementary schools and the high schools? 

Mr. Bareman. And 7 educational institutions which are directly 
under the administ ration of the State board of education, including 
3 junior colleges and 2 vocational schools. 

Mrs. Green. Are your vocational schools of the junior college level! 
also ? 

Mr. Bareman. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. All of the junior colleges of Utah are supported by 
State funds, is that right ? 

Mr. Bateman. All the public junior colleges in the State are sup- 
ported by State funds, yes, not local funds. “T think we have at least 
one private junior college in the State. 

Mrs. Green. That is all. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. No questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Bateman. 

Our next witness this morning is Dr. A. Ray Olpin, the president 
of the University of Utah. 

Dr. Olpin, if you will come around, we will be happy to hear you 
at this time. 

Dr. Olpin, we are happy to have you, and may I say at this point 
that we very deeply appreciate your hospitality in allowing us to 
use your facilities here today. You may proceed in any manner 
you see fit. 


DR. A. RAY OLPIN, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Mr. Orrin. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the University of 
Utah is indeed honored to have your subcommittee meet with us today. 
I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you and expressing 
my views on some of the questions uppermost in your minds. 

I would like to say that what I have to say will be based quite largely 
on experience at the University of Utah and I think I can say that 
those experiences would reflect the thinking pretty well of the people 
of the State. Anything I say about scholarships at the University 
of Utah probably would be equally applicable to some of the other 
institutions, and I would like to say at this time that since a consid- 
erable amount has been said about normal scholarships authorized by 
the State, those authorizations are merely that the universities may 
use some of their operating funds to pay the tuition of the student 
enrolling, so the money all comes from the operating fund of the uni- 
versity, or it does not go into the coffers of the university. 

All of these scholarships, whether they are waiver of tuition, as 
was referred to, or normal scholarships, are scholarships which are 
in a sense paid for out of operating funds of the university, because 
we do not receive the tuition in those cases. 

Mr. Exniorr. Might it be reasonable to assume, Doctor, in some 
cases, that the scholarships are paid for out of the salaries of the 
professors, and the officers, and the employees of an institution? 

Mr. Ourrn. I would not want to say that is the case because we at 
the University of Utah have put first emphasis on faculty and, in 
many respects, our building programs have lagged because of the 
feeling that it is the faculty that makes an institution of higher learn- 
ing what it is. 

However, I would like to say that our situation here is quite different 
from that in many States of the Union, as has been pointed out pre- 
viously. Our citizens’ motivation to attend college is founded on 
religious philosophy and family tradition. It is not necessary to 
dangle scholarships in front of high school students to get them to 
enroll in college in this State. 

At the University of Utah, tuitions are not high. Neither are other 
costs, especially for the majority of the students who can commute 
to and from their homes. I might say that they are higher in this 
institution than any other institution in this State by a considerable 
amount. ; 
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Perhaps two-thirds of the students enrolled at the university live 
within commuting distance. However, many of the students living 
at home are confronted with the necessity of supporting a family, for 
between one-fourth and one-third of the students enrolled here are 
married. The tendency for married students to continue their school- 
ing follows a national trend, I believe. 

That is a very important one, I believe, because there are periods 
out of a person’s training, especially at the end of a baccalaureate 
training, when he must serve his country, and there are additions 
also to the training of students, which means by the time professional 
and scientific training is completed, many of them have a family and 
not just the ‘mselves to support. 

I think, to get maximum benefits of our brain power, we will have 
to take that into account. 

Of course, if the most brilliant students are to receive the kind of 
education they desire, it may be necessary for them to leave home 
and attend a university offering the courses of study in which the *y 
are interested. It would be most unfortunate if students chose their 
majors merely because such courses were offered close to home. 

At this university and at many other State universities, partien- 
larly those located in metropolitan areas, a large number of students 
have to work part time to enable them to attend college. Oftentimes 
i student will deny himself the maximum benefit of an education by 
overtaxing his energies in self-support while he is in school. His 
educational progress can be retarded, his choice of subjects limited, 
and his attainment restricted if his study time is in competition with 
the time he works to make a living. 

Now I would like to address myself to some of the questions sub- 
mitted to me by your subcommittee : 

1. Based on a survey we made of 12 high schools, at least 80 per- 
cent of Utah’s high-school students who graduate in the upper 25 
percent of their class continue their education in college. Most of 
the principals contacted said financial considerations were the chief 
barriers to college work, particularly in rural areas. 

It is my experience, however, that when the motivation is high, 
as it is here, students will usually, but not always, find a means to 
attend school, regardless of financial resources. In other words, 
motivation is equally as important as money. 

A study of the reasons listed by students for their withdrawal 
during the current quarter in this institution shows 22 percent leav- 
ing the university for financial reasons. Reason lated of course, may 
not be completely accurate. 

2. Our assistance programs are not now geared exclusively to the 
top students. Many bright students do not require assistance. 

Since ~ laws of Utah permit the waiving of tuition in the case 
of needy or worthy students up to 10 percent. of the student body, I 
believe aon students in the upper scholastic brackets who need assist- 
ance can be accommodated. This presumes, of course, using other 
private schol: arship funds available, loan funds and part-time work 
to supplement the State’s program. 

1. No estimates are available to answer question No. 4, what would 
be the approximate cost of an adequate program for the top 25 percent 
of Utah’s high-school graduates. 

However, in view of the fact that many worthy and needy students 
can enroll in a State-supported university in Utah without payment 
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of tuition fee, their principal expenses are for books, supplies, and out- 
of-pocket living expenses. 

I question the advisability of any student-aid program aimed at 
meeting living costs. Instead, I feel, this will also constitute my an- 
swer to question No. 15, that there would be merit in giving exemptions 
or credit against theFederal income tax to parents who are financing 
their children’ s college education. A tax- raliet provision of this type 
would be most difficult to draft without involving class legislation, 
and that is probably the reason one has not already been enacted, be- 
cause many bills I know have been prepared, if not introduced, into 
the Congress. 

Perhaps tax credit could be given for a portion of tuition costs, a 
rough but somewhat equitable basis. Certainly the parent who 
struggles and sacrifices to put his child through college should be the 
chief rans ‘lary of any such program. 

8 and 9. The University of Utah’s current resident enrollment is 
9,504, of shh 8,014 are regular daytime students. Estimates of our 
enrollment by 1967-68 place it between 15,000 and 16,500, or about 
double our present size. 

This increase in enrollment would indicate that scholarships should 
not be used as a recruiting device, except for superior sti udents. Since 
our State scholarship program bases the number of awards on the 
percentage of students enrolled, it should be as effective 10 years from 
now as at present, 

The difficulties inherent in trying to identify the top students sug- 
gest that we not use it, the upper 25 percent, as an ironclad criteria 
for determining who should receive scholarship aid, High-school 
grades are not always indicative of a student’s long-range potential. 

In Utah, the student-aid programs are available to all qualified 
students on the basis of need and merit. They are not restricted to the 
top 25 percent. 

3efore leaving the subject of scholarship aid in Utah or at this uni- 

versity, I should hasten to say that there are many other types of 

scholarships available in addition to those supplied by the State. 
These scholarships for the most part are awarded for merit. Some- 
times, of course, restrictions are placed on them by the donor. 

I would say that I believe the figure is something like 1,300 students 
at this institution receiving some scholarship aid at the present time 
from all sources. 

Mr. Exxuiorr. That includes the waiver of tuition ? 

Mr. Opry. That includes the waiver of tuition. 

It may be interesting to report at this time that in the case of many 
outstanding students, scholastically speaking, from the high schools, 
whose parents are financially well able to support them at school, we 
waive only a token amount of their tuition. We give these students, 
instead of financial aid, a citation form of certificate listing honors at 
entrance, and for residents of the State to whom we can only extend 
the waiver of tuition, we usually allow about $10 per quarter as a 
token to go along with the certificate. 

In other words, we reserve the aid for needy students as well 
worthy students. Both factors are taken into account. 

Merit alone does not, as a rule, get very careful consideration by 
the scholarship awards committee. 
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This is not the first time, I would like to remind your committee, 
in the history of higher education in the United States that enroll- 
ments will have doubled within 10 or 15 years. 

In the decade following World War I or, more specifically, be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, enrollment in American universities and col- 
leges more than doubled. Less was said about the “tidal wave” at 
that time. Administrators merely buckled down and met the problem. 

However, since numbers are now higher, and since most universities 
have a backlog of building needs to accommodate the present enroll- 
ments, the challenge is doubly great today. It will require the utmost 
resourcefulness and w illingness to break down some educational tradi- 
tions. Fixed notions concerning class size, faculty-student ratios, et 
cetera, will have to be reexamined and perhaps rev ised. 

Utah’s rg Mages are alert to the problems facing higher educa- 
tion, and it is my belief that adequate appropriations will be forth 
coming from our legislature to meet the expansions we have projecte d. 

In answer to the questions 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, about the neces- 
sity of Federal scholarships, feder: ally supported work programs, fed- 
erally supported loan programs, et cetera, I will be rather general in 
my comments. 

It is my studied opinion that a carefully drawn Federal aid pro- 
gram could be beneficial in most States, and would without question, 
if properly administered, lead to the early identification and encour- 
agement of m: ny brillis ant young people living in less fortunate cir- 
cumstances. The crucial question is, What form should this assist- 
ance take ¢ 

I believe that most States could provide the necessary scholarships 
if they were given relief in other directions, such as low-interest col- 
lege-housing Joans. We have those for some purposes today, but I 
mean an extension of that to other fields. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me interrupt you right there. 

Is the low-interest college-housing loan program anywhere near 
meeting the need today ? 

Mr. Otrty. In this State, I think not. We have applied for every 
loan we can possibly get under this FHHA arrangement, and I must 
say that years go by from the time we apply before we even get per- 
mission to move, but we have many needs, particularly in the housing 
field and in the laboratory field, because you cannot train the scien- 
tists we are talking about without well-equipped laboratories, and I 
think the greatest shortage in college buildings today in the area of 
science is in laboratory buildings. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, may I place in the record a statement 
that Snow College recently received a loan for dormitories, the Col- 
lege of Southern Utah recently received one, and Utah State Agri- 
cultural ( ‘ollege just got one for their dormitories. 

Mr. Bateman. Carbon and Dixie just qualify. 

Mr. Orrin. I ona like to say that we have a loan authorized for 
married student housing, for girls’ Rabenttonien for a student book- 
store, and I believe one other, but since that initial authorization was 
given, the processing is ti king years rather than months. 

If you have had this experience elsewhere, I am sure you appreciate 
it. 

Mr. Exntorr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Dixon. I do not think there is too much justification for us to 
take that long. I think that is one place to help, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Ourry. In relation to the low interest college housing loans, 
I believe we could get much relief if the Federal Government would 
make adequate allowances for services performed for Federal agencies. 

I hasten to clarify the last sentence lest my comments be 
misunderstood. 

It is a well-known fact that most of the Federal agencies associated 
with the health, welfare, education, and defense activities depend on 
America’s universities and colleges for much of their research. There 
is a growing tendency on the part of these agenc ies to shift the over- 
head costs on these research projects to the universities. 

Often the basis on which overhead is calculated is unrealistic com- 
pletely. Commercial firms doing tes same research work would 
charge from 2 to 4 times as much as universities. 

It seems to me only fair that the Federal Government meet the 
indirect as well as direct costs for these investigations. This was the 
pre actice in years isk hid and continues to be the practice with some 


classified projects, the kind least desirable, I think, for university 
study. 

One project recently accepted by this university involved research 
on one of the military’s crash programs. The Government quibbled 


about overhead until our men took it jus st for patriotic reasons, even 
though it disrupted their teaching loads. 

We have this to go through all the time and there is legislation 
being introduced constantly to lower the overhead allowances to uni- 

versities on these research projects. At the same time, the demand 
for assistance is increasing. 

It seems unrealistic to me for us to be talking about giving aid to 
universities to help make it possible for students to attend when the 
same Federal Government, through other agencies, may be quibbling 
so much about paying their just dues to the universities and colleges 
for work rendered. 

Another Federal service currently being paid for by the individual 
States and universities is the Reserve Officer Training Corps program. 

In 1941 this country was faced with the mobilization of an army 
on short notice. Ninety thousand of the 120,000 officers mobilized 
were ROTC graduates. 

A 1944 survey of 5 veteran combat divisions showed that 52 per- 
cent of the lieutenant colonels, 82.5 percent of the majors, 70 perce nt 
of the capt: uns, nearly 26.8 percent of the first lieutenants, and 9.: 
percent of the second lieutenants were Reserve officers. Ninety ae 
cent of these officers were ROTC graduates. They were trained on 
the campuses of our universities in facilities m: ade available by the 
universities. 

At the University of Utah one of our finest buildings is the Naval 
Science Building. It was constructed immediately following the 
war with a clear promise by the Federal Government that the uni 
versity would be reimbursed for the cost. The commitment made was 
to the effect- 


That the Federal Government would provide the host universities with facili- 
ties for the military-instruction phases of the program, as well as with equip- 
ment and instructors. 
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There was delay in carrying out this commitment and we were 
advised that this was the result of a desire to perfect overall legisla- 
tion which would provide a facilities program for all three services— 
Navy, Army, and Air Force—all of which exist on our campus. 

About 1952 the universities were informed that there was agree- 
ment on such legislation in Washington, but it was not introduced. 
Again, in the past 2 years, we have been told that agreement was 
reached. After more than 10 years of delay, me continuous assur- 
ance of a commitment, we find that as of July 41, 1957, just a month 
or two ago, the Department of Defense informed the chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee that— 

The Department of Defense does not favor enactment of subject bills— 
and that— 

The Bureau of the Budget believes educational institutions should continue 
to furnish the necessary facilities without assistance from the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

In 1955-56, a survey was made by the American Council on Educa- 
tion in cooper: ition with the National Association of State Univer- 
sities and the Land-Grant College Association, and other associations, 
on the use of ¢ ollege facilities by the ROTC. 

This survey established that approximately $190 million worth of 
college fac ities, on a full-time equivalent basis, are being used by 
ROTC programs, for which no payment is made either for construc- 
tion costs or maintenance. ‘These facilities are needed for other edu- 
cational activities, under the pressures now existing and which will 
be aggravated in each succeeding year. 

While the total value of facilities used was estimated at $190 
million, some of these were built specifically for ROTC use and would 
not be covered by any proposed retroactive features of legislation. 

As of 1955-56, it was estimated that total cost to the Department 
of Defense of a facilities program on a 50-50 matching basis would be 
about $83 million without a retroactive feature, or about $91 million 
if a provision were included to make good the commitment dating 
back to 1945 on a retroactive basis, such as was promised when we 
built ours. 

‘These sums would not fall in any one year if a matching basis were 
used. The prospects are that only about 10 percent of the institutions 
involved would be prepared to match in any one year. 

[ should add, in all fairness, that many institutional heads feel that 
provision of military instructional facilities is entirely a Federal 
responsibility. Cost might be reduced somewhat if uneconomic units 
are eliminated. 

The comments in the last two paragraphs are eat of a prepared 
statement presented by a delegation representing the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities, the State University Association, and the 
Land-Grant College Association, at a meeting with top officials of the 
Department of Defense. 

Specifically, this delegation asked the armed services if they no 
longer regarded the ROTC programs as worthy of vigorous support 
by them. Army Secretary Brucker, like the Secretaries of the other 
two branches of the armed services, replied that he didn’t know 
what we would do without the ROTC program within the colleges. 

The Secretary of the Defense Department called for an immediate 
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restudy of the ROTC eet and objectives hoping that it could be 
completed in about 60 days. 

I imagine, Mr. Chairman, that there will be a lot said about this in 
the forthcoming session of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this subcommittee, it is my personal 
belief that, currently, the most important contribution the Federal 
Government could make toward the support of higher education 
would be to relieve the universities of this type of expense so that they 
could be more generous in providing adequate facilities, equipment, 
and aid for college students. 

It should be clear from what I have just said that I am partial to 
scholarship-aid programs which originate in and are administered 
by the States and universities. I believe there is greater appreciation 
of the assistance given and an increased desire to make good when 
the relationships involved are intimate and personal. 

Moreover, I favor greater use of loan funds, but loan programs have 
not been so popular since the days of the GI bill, when living as well 
as schooling costs were defrayed, and rightfully so, to those persons 
who interrupted their education and risked their lives in the defense 
of their country. 

As of the present, I see no need for a federally subsidized loan pro- 
gram to students, since most universities have some unused loan funds 
available. Should conditions change and present loan funds become 
completely inadequate, a restudy of the question of a federally sup- 
ported loan program would be in order. 

16. Work-study programs are in effect in many universities through- 
out the country. 

I think I must have misunderstood the intent of the question here, 
Mr. Chairman, because at the time of the NYA, I was busily engaged 
in trying to find private work programs for students in another uni- 
versity, and I would like to say that here perhaps 60 percent of the 
students at the University of Utah work part time. We schedule 
many residence classes in the evenings to enable young and old alike 
to hold jobs while pursuing their training. 

It is my belief that any work-study program should be organized 
in such a way that it will not interrupt the educational processes. 
I believe there is more value in pursuing a limited course of study 
continuously than there is in a full but sporadic program. 

This is a personal belief based on considerable experience in ad 
ministration of work-study programs, mostly at the graduate level. 

However, I am acquainted with the Antioch and Cincinnati plans 
for helping undergraduate students gain a practical education. | 
would not want to discount the merits of such plans, particularly if 
the students are expecting to find employment with cooperating con- 
cerns. 

As a matter of fact, I received my doctorate at Columbia while en- 
gaged in full-time work at the Bell Telephone Laboratories, going 
to school at night to finish the course work. 

In conclusion then, may I repeat my convictions that proper re- 
muneration of universities for Federal services rendered would be a 
more realistic way of providing the financial relief needed if our in- 
stitutions of higher learning are to meet the challenge of tomorrow 
than would an elaborate system of Federal scholarships. 
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Tax relief for families supporting students in school, plus the bene- 
fits of State- or university- aid programs now in existence, or easily 
made possible, should minimize the need for Federal subsidies. In- 
tensive, organized efforts to discover, identify and counsel the youth 
of the county are essential if we are to realize the maximum potential 
of America’s brainpower. Motiv ation by inspired leaders will always 
be more important than financial assistance. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. Exusorr. Thank you very much, Mr, President. 

Dr. Olpin, I am looking at a pamphlet here issued by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, entitled “Financial Aid for 
College Students, Undergraduate,” published as bulletin No. 18 in 
the year 1957, and apparently including data for the school year of 
1955-56. It lists the University of U tah here and I do not know 
how accurate the information may be, but it says that apparently 1,100 
students in the year 1955-56 were employed at an average of $43 each. 

It says that the loans by your institution were 39, not available to 
freshmen, at an average of $171 each, 3 percent interest before and 
after leaving school, first payment due 1 year after graduation or 
withdrawal. And scholarships were 355 to entering freshmen, at an 
average of $180 each, with a total of 1,035 scholarships at an average 
of $125 each. 

I am wondering why, in respect to this loan situation, that your ex- 
perience has been such as it is. We had testimony last Monday from 
a man named Risty, of the University of Minnesota, who operates a 
loan program at that school, wherein he stated that loans ran about 
$300,000 a year, and my recollection of his testimony is that to meet 
the loan needs in the school he worked for might require another 
$200,000 per year. 

He further stated, as I recall his testimony, that since the univer- 
sity had maintained this loan program, going back I think to 1913, the 
losses from failure to repay loans amounted over the full period to 
1.6 percent of the amount loaned, and that the repayment ex- 
perience was equal to that of the best banks in the area. 

Compared to that testimony, we have 39 loans in your institution 
for the year 1955-56, totaling $6,653, or an average of $180 each. 

Do you have any idea as to why that discrepancy existed ? 

Of course, the University of Minnesota, in the first place, is twice 
as big perhaps in enrollment as your school. 

Mr. Otprn. It is at least twice as large in enrollment, I think; maybe 
two and a half times. 

I think I can say that our experience with loan funds, the loss from 
these loans, is probably comparable to the figures reported from the 
University of Minnesota. I can also say that a great many of these 
loans are made to students studying medicine, where we have quite 
a large number of loan funds available. 

Apparently these students feel that their economic future is assured, 
and they have a very rough time, as you know, getting through school, 
and then through internship, and then low-paid residencies, and so on, 
and many of them are married because they are older people by the 
time they get through and they borrow money from these loan funds 
more than any other group. 
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I would like to say that I do not know the source of those figures, 
but it may be that those are only the loans that are to be repaid after 
the schoolwork is completed in a year or more. 

We have a considerable number of students who, for 25 cents or 
50 cents, can borrow $50, $75, to help them meet a payment if they 
pay it back within a month or two. Those loans are just a rotating 
fund, so to speak, to help a student in an emergency situation. 

However, I would like to say that the people i in the State of Utah 
have constant counseling against going into debt, and they are a 
thrifty people. They would prefer, I am sure you will realize when 
you hear the large number that are working their way through school, 
to pay their way as they go. We have these loan funds at the uni- 
versity, and our rates of interest will be around 3 percent. 

The Salt Lake Rotary Club has loan funds which are announced 
and advertised as available; but, for some reason or another, there is 
a tendency in this country to either seek a free ride or to work your 
way through. I cannot explain it. 

I paid 7 percent interest on loans when I went to school, and now 
at the low rate of interest they are going begging. 

I think it must be, if there is a short difference in the philosophy 
of the people, in their thinking toward indebtedness. Maybe some 
others may in their testimony explain that. I cannot any better than 
that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. I might say, with respect to your second paragraph, 
where you do not feel that scholarships should be dangled in order 
to recruit students, I am in complete agreement. I think we are going 
to have lots of students. 

I think the concern of this committee is whether or not we are 
getting the top in ability. 

You said that the scholarships or loans—scholarships, I believe you 
referred to—are based on both merit and need, and you put need 
first; is that right ? 

Mr. Oxrry. I think, if I interpret correctly the viewpoint of those 
who passed this legislation some long time ago, it was to give as 
much assurance as possible that every qualified individual could get 
an education. 

We take into account both. It says “for meritorious or impecunious 
reasons” in the statute. 

We have a campuswide awards committee of the faculty that screens 
these and makes recommendations to the president, and I write a 
letter to every person, either awarding or denying it, to try and im- 
press them that it is something that should be regarded as important 
if they are receiving financial help in their schooling. 

Mrs. GREEN. The reason I ask this—this is what I want your com 
ment on—is your suggestion that we have an income-tax deduction 
to all parents who are putting students through college. 

If you are basing help on either merit or need, how do you think, 
from a practical consideration, we could get that kind of legislation 
through Congress? 

Mr. Otrrn. I admitted, at the same time, the difficult part of it is 
to draft an equitable bill. I am familiar with the Yale plan and I 
am familiar with this—is it Representative Boges or somebody who 
has a bill in Congress / 
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Mr. Ex.iorr. Yes. 

Mr. Otrrn. It is my feeling that if they just allow in an income 
tax form certain credit if they have people in school, they may not be 
helping the person who needs the help, because he may not even be 
paying any income tax, and a person in a high income tax bracket 
may be getting the maximum benefit, so I am convinced that any 
relief in the form of tax exemption should come as a credit against 
the amount of tax paid and that would tend to equalize it, because, 
if a person is paying a substantial amount to send a boy to school, he 
would get no more credit than would the person who was paying a 
lower amount. 

That is just a personal opinion. 

Mrs. Green. However, the family that would really need the help, 
as you well pointed out, may not be paying income tax at all. 

Mr. Oxrrn. That is right. You would not help him a great deal 
if he is in that class financially, judging from my understanding of 
the people in this country, and I grew up in a small community as a 
young man. I think, if they are not paying income tax, they find a 
way for the boy to go to school anyway. 

Mrs. Green. I have been a little bit disturbed over the testimony 
that scholarships should be awarded in this particular field or that 
particular field. In other words, we are trying to get more scientists 
at the moment, and therefore we will cone entrate on that. Preceding 
witness says in your own State of Utah you have scholarships for 
teachers. 

At the bottom of page 1, you say that: 

It would be most unfortunate if students chose their majors merely because 
such courses were offered close to home. 

Do you think there is any danger or do you think it is wise to offer 
SC holarships in a particular field? Is there not the danger that a 
student might not be interested in becoming a teacher? He would 
much rather be a scientist and maybe he would be a marvelous scien- 
tist and would be a very poor teacher ? 

Is there the danger of trying to get people in certain areas in which 
they are not particularly capable? 

Mr. Ourry. I think that is a very good question, and IT would like 
to say that there is no restriction on the waiver of tuition for any 
but normal scholarships, and for every normal scholarship given 
there would be a number in other fields. 

There is no limitation on the awarding of schol: arships according 
to field. We do have in these other schol: arships, which of course are 
of every much interest to us because it means when they are awarded 
the student pays his fees and we do not lose the income in the form 
of dedicated credits. But we have a substantial endowment of schol- 
arships known as the Josephine Beam scholarship, in which the earn- 
ings on this development are to be used to endow scholarships at the 
university for, first of all, students in the engineering and mining 
fields, but not limited to that, so in the fields of science we interpret 
that preference to include the basic sciences as well as engineering 
fields, and that is compensatory in a way to the normal scholarships 
at. the other extreme, and then in between the wide range of unre- 
stricted scholarships that are given solely for merit or need in any 


field. 
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I think it is a very important matter if we have favored fields in 
our university because too often we will encourage a youngster to go 
into a field for which he is not best suited and he may be a loss, just 
as the thing I had in mind when I said if a person elects his major 
merely because he can get close to home, it may be a loss, too, and to 
go from a remote rural area to a city school is a considerable expense 
for a person in this State where the farms in the rural area are small 
and the income is mostly in the way of food raised to live upon and 
not in the form of ready cash, so sometimes we have youngsters with 
brilliant minds, who would m: a excellent scientists staying at home 
and not going to school at all, or attending a school that does not 
offer the partic ular thing that aes is best qualified to do. 

That is why I think it is so important that we identify these young 
sters early and do everything we can to get them in there prepar: ieee 
work in the right field so they will not be arrested in their college 
training. 

I think my request reflected a certain resistance that I am putting 
up at the moment to a tendency, I think, at the national level, maybe 
because of sputnik, to put the emphasis on certain areas and the feel- 
ing that if we should go into a Federal scholarship program we should 

say it is going to be for scientists or engineers. 

T agree, but I think we need to offer it in all areas. 

Mrs. Green. Do I gather from your testimony on page 5 that you 
feel the State of Utah can completely meet your building needs and 
all of your expenses in higher education ¢ 

You conclude the paragraph by saying: 

It is my belief that adequate appropriations will be forthcoming from our 
legislature to meet the expansions we have projected. 

Mr. Otrrn. For the period ahead, I believe that if we have this 
treatment which I projected, as I think it is fair treatment—perhaps 
reasonable loans that would be repaid by this reasonable interest rate ; 
loans that would be repaid by the State—our State would take care of 
the need. We have done it up to date and we have a long-range 
building committee which has projected the buildings for the next 15 
years. They have been shown to the State building board, and I have 
a feeling that the State will be able to take care of our needs. 

I think it will be necessary to have bonded indebtedness, and that is 
why I think low-rate-interest loans from the Federal Government 
would help us a great deal. 

Mrs. Green. You would have no need for Federal aid for scholar- 
ships, or loans, or a building program ? 

Mr. Orrin. There are people in the audience who might disagree 
violently with me, but I feel that the people of the State of Ut: ah are 
sufficiently interested in their educational program that they would 
take care of that, but would appreciate greatly the assistance which 
I have indicated we feel should be forthcoming according to com- 
mitments made, and the benefits would be merely in the low amount 
of interest we would have to pay on loans. 

Mrs. Green. That is all. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicnotson. Do you suppose there are a lot of boys and girls 
graduating from college picking out their own subjects, more or less 
easy subjects, let us say, so that they will get a degree at college and 
never do too much work after they get out ? 
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Mr. Oxrrn. I think there are many people who probably do pick 
their way because their parents believe in a college education, but I 
believe that the system of counseling which we have set up at this 
university would correct that, if we ‘could be sure that the students 
arriving at the university were qualified to enter in fields of their first 
choice or fields for which they are prepared. 

Our biggest problem is getting students at the entrance level of the 
university “who could only go ahead in a field for which they are 
qualified by making up a considerable amount of preparatory work 
which they have not been able to get in some of the rural high 
schools. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Lots of these boys and girls get these scholarships 
that maybe do not need them anywhere nearly as badly as some poor 
fellow who is making a struggle, and I suppose there are a lot of 
those cases. 

I mean there are a lot of outside people that do not have anything 
to do with schools that give scholarships every year, 100, 200, or 300, 
to some outstanding boy or girl in the hometown. I suppose there 
must be thousands of those. They do not do it on the question of 
need. They give these schelehiilins because of some ability that the 
boy or girl shows, so maybe we are not helping out here by allowing 
the Federal Government to come in. They probably would make rules 
and regulations of who would get them, whether it would be need, or 
whether it be on scholastic ability, or whatever it might be. 

Mr. Oxrrn. I think I can agree with you 100 pere ent, Mr. Nicholson, 
and I would like to just interject one observation about the national 
merit scholarships which are administered from a national level on 
the basis of scholastic ability and say that the big problem with such 
scholarship or fellowship programs is, they do not get the boy who 
could not go to school, who has a brilliant mind, unless he had finan- 
cial aid. What they do is offer scholarships to boys that would get 
scholarships at home, any number of them, and transfer maybe to 
another school. 

The root of the problem is, first of all, whether the brilliant boy is 
properly motivated and can get enough money to get into school on 
his own if his family is not motivated, and to find those, I think that 
interest and personal relationship that I mentioned is easier to admin- 
ister and more effective than a program administered at long range. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Of course, we are looking out for them after they 
get to high school. We have not anything to say, and apparently the 
fathers and mothers do not have too much to say, because all of these 
children now are going to school just to get a diploma, and that is all, 
so they will be eligible to take civil-service tests or something like that. 

Mr. Oxprx. They are going to high school in this State because the 
law says they have to go until they are 18 or until they graduate. 

Mr. Nicnotson. We call it the ninth grade, or 16. We figure if 
they are in their sophomore year, they will finish anyway. 

Mrs. Green. Will you y ield? 

Mr. Nicuorson. Certainly. 

Mrs. Green. Following that up, and there have been lots of times, 
and maybe there are still, when students look for the easy courses— 
do not the surveys which have been made on the national level show 
that colleges more and more are turning down students ? 
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In my own State of Oregon, they are taking only the most capable. 
There have been lots of students whom I personally know who were 
not admitted to the University of Oregon this last year. Certainly, 
the reports in the national magazines, and I think well-documented 
reports, show that in the so-called Ivy League colleges, they do not 
take all of the students. 

I believe that the survey said that in the California Institute of 
Technology, and MIT, they admit 1 out of 4 or 1 out of 5 applicants. 

Would that not tend to eliminate the person who was looking for 
an easy way ? 

Mr. Oxrrn. I think it would, Mrs. Green. A private school can 
readily do that. A public-supported institution sometimes has a hard 
time denying admission to students who can demonstrate that they 
have the ability. 

We are going, I am sure, to tighten our entrance requirements in the 
face of this bulge of students that we are expecting. I think that is 
where the vocational schools and the junior colleges will serve a 
very valuable need. We will give a different kind of education to 
those who do not show the ability to complete a college education and 
perhaps do superior work in preparation for these highly specialized 
fields which are our concern in the country today. 

If I may just close with one statement, because you have put me 
on the spot in a way, about whether the State of Utah can adequately 
handle its program, its building program, its student aid program, and 
so on, for the future, I would like to say that the University of Utah 
was established 214 years after the first pioneers entered this valle V. 
It was established before the public sc -hool system was established and 
the regents were charged with organizing the public school system and 
training teachers for the public school system. 

In order to get people into college trained to be teachers, they had 
to go through “the public school system. They did not have one, so 
it was quite a confusion for a short time to get this educational program 
under way. 

Then, as a Territory, the people found it difficult to get an appro- 
priation to operate the university, and it was at that time that the 
governor of the Territory, finding it impossible to get local money 
to keep the university going, appealed to the Congress of the United 
States for money to keep the university in operation. 

It was denied, but it taught the people a great lesson, and that is 
that if the financial support for education falls down at the State 
level, then you look to the next higher echelon of government, perhaps, 
which is the Federal level. 

However, since that time, the people have been quite intent on pay- 
ing their way in education and I believe, just because of their ex- 
perience, their philosophy, and their value placed on education, that 
they would make great sacrifices to do the job alone, but I think be- 
cause they are honest people, they would feel that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not pass off expenses to them which are legitimately 
costs against the Federal Government. 

Mr. Exnrorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Olpin, for your very able 
presentation. 

Mr. Ovprn. Thank you. 

Mr. Exriorr. I am going to call Mrs. H. Cecil Baker, president 
of the Utah Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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We are happy to welcome you, Mrs. Baker, and I believe we have 
statements already from you. That being true, you may proceed in 
any manner that you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. H. CECIL BAKER, PRESIDENT OF THE UTAH 
CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Mrs. Baxer. Mr. Elliott, Congressman Dixon, Mrs. Green, and 
members of the committee, I feel honored to be asked to testify at 
this hearing. 

I am not one of the experts, however, and I think before I am 
through you will realize that, and I would not need to have said it, 
but I am interested because I am a parent and because I am a le: \der 
in an organization that is interested in education. 

My opinions are influenced and have been based upon the fact that 
[ have had this experience as a parent of sending 3 sons into education 
beyond the high school, 2 M. D.’s and 1 dentist. ‘Two boys have been 
here at Dr. Olpin’s medical university. We have one child left to 
educate, and I think we can take care of her pretty well, too. 

My statements are not based on statistics. You will not find that 
there are many there, and it makes me feel a little bit like—I hope 
the saying is true—you do not have to live with the cow to become a 
butcher. 

I am not a connoisseur, but I wish I knew a little bit more about 
what produced this good piece of meat right. 

My questions are 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15. They are based on my 
opinions today and, like all women, I hold the right to change my 
mind if I am persuaded. 

If we were not faced with the problem of survival in this era of race 
for space, nuclear weapons, et cetera, I would say Federal scholarships, 
work-study, and loan programs would be more ‘desirable but not abso- 
lutely necessary. In my opinion, they are now necessary. 

Since it is an established fact that one-half of the top 25 percent 
of our graduating high-school seniors do not go on to college because 
of lack of funds, and since industry, professions, government, agri- 
culture, et cetera, are in need of more and better trained people, some 
agency must assume the leadership in bringing the lost brain power 
into produc tion for the good of the Nation. 

That is the thing that I base my statement on that Federal aid 
might be necessary. What I am going to say now, I think if I had 
heard what Dr. Olpin said, I may not have voiced this just this way, 
but I had felt until I heard his statement that the GI bill of educa- 
tion was one of the most productive national efforts in education. 
I thought it was a federally supported program. To me it proved 
the Government’s ability to aid education and it pointed up that our 
standards of living could be increased, that our production is in- 
creased, and that an educated citizenry contributes to the status and 
the stature of a nation. 

Of course, I think that our experience in this GI bill of education 
would be most helpful in setting up any of the programs that you 
have been talking about today. Federal scholarships, work-study, and 
loan program, in my opinion, would relieve the pressures on the stu- 
dent and produce a situation more conducive to creative work. 
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The scholarship programs would be carefully planned and standard- 
ized for the superior student whose special abilities were needed now 
or within a reasonable length of time by the Federal Government. In 
my opinion, the Federal Government need not give outright grants 
for areas of work out of Government needs. 

Mrs. Green, it takes courage to say that after hearing what you 
said, but I think it should be based on the need for the technic: ally 
trained person and for the thing that is needed in our Nation in this 
particular time, and to me it is a time of emergency. Of course, it 
should be based on need and merit. 

Mrs. Green. May I interrupt? 

You say in your statement: “for areas of work out of Government 
needs.” 

Do you mean the financial need of the student, or the Government’s 
need in a particular field ? 

Mrs. Baxer. The Government’s need. 

Mrs. Green. You are not putting it on a means test for the in- 
dividual ? 

Mrs. Baxer. I think that should be considered, yes. I mean the 
individual’s ability, of course, definitely would be contributing to 
whether or not he would go into that field. The Government would 
not just offer a scholarship and say, “You take it.’ 

Mrs. Green. I am not sure, Mrs. Baker, but what I do not agree 
with you. However, when you say, “the Government needs”, from 
everything I know, the Government needs more teachers, more scien- 
tists, dentists, more medical doctors, and I do not know anything they 
do not need. 

Mrs. Baxer. I am of the same opinion, but I probably was thinking 
about this area of preservation of the liberty and of the life of the 
Nation. 

The work-study program then, in my opinion—and I say that it 
would be desirable, a work-study program, the Federal Government 
assisting in that—would be available then to more students than the 
scholarship program and in a field that is not so urgently needed. 
There are many of the 25 percent we are talking about who would 
prefer the satisfaction of personal effort toward his education. More 
time to get into production, however, would be necessary in a work- 
study program. But independent achievement rather than the dole 
system would be desirable to some. 

Probably I should not say this, but this is in the testimony, a pro- 
gram similar to an ROTC planned for the fields of science and pro- 
fessions. and the needs of the State and the communities might be 
helpful. I would not say how to administer it after what I have 
heard this morning. 

The loan program would be most helpful, in my opinion, in induc- 
ing and retaining those outstanding students in colleges. 

Many students without family financial help would gladly pay for 
their education after they were out of school by borrowing money at 
a low rate of interest. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me ask you a question right there. 

Our figures—and we do not say that they are accurate, but they 





are the best we have—indicate that, for instance, at the U niversity of 
Utah here 2 years ago for the whole school year, only 39 loans were 
made, totaling $6,600. 
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It has been testified that we have all sorts of loan funds around 
here that are awaiting application. That being true, do you think 
the boys and girls of Utah would borrow the money if it were 

railable? 

Mrs. Baxer. If they knew that it were available. I know that is 
true, because I have a son who graduated from here—he is now in 
his first year of practice—who, when he was a senior, went to, I think 
Sears, Roebuck because he heard there was $1,500 available for a senior 
student in medicine who could qualify for the loan at a low rate of 
interest. 

At that time our youngest son—we had a son in the University of 
Washington, in dentistry—was entering his first year of medical 
school here and you can imagine what a financial situation that pre- 
sented, but these boys wanted it and we were all trying and they them- 
selves were working hard to achieve it. They would have been very 
happy had they known that there was money available. In fact, I 
think I tried to find out where he could get some money, so he comes 
back to dad and we go on a note for him, of course. 

The rate of inter est, I think, when you go on a note sort of deters 
these young people. When they think they have another year in 
school, their internship, a 7 percent note, then they are going to get 
along with just as little as they can possibly get along with. 

Does that answer your question / 

Mr. Exniorr. Yes, ma’am. 

I just do not understand the reluctance on the part of students to 
borrow money to go to school when it has been demonstrated over 
and over and over again that a college education is worth around 
$100,000. That is what the worth is, acc ording to all the studies that 
Ihave read. Based upon present rates, and going back and beginning 
at the time that a particular person finished college, and applying 
it up to the good year 1957 as the retirement year, on an average the 
college graduate will have earned $103,000 more than will the average 
high-school graduate in the course of his lifetime. 

Mrs. Baker. There was no reluctance in this case to borrow money. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I am not talking about your particular case, but the 
other evidence which you have heard has been to the effect that there 
is very great reluctance on the part of students to borrow money. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. ( ‘hairman, if I might interrupt there and make 
a comment in regard to a plan Massachusetts has, I understand, Mr. 
Nicholson, it is called HELP. It is a higher education loan program. 

It was my understanding that when it was originally passed by 
the legislature, the repayments were to be completed, I believe, at 
the third year after graduation, and I do not know what the interest 
rate was. It is my “underst: inding—and maybe Mr. Nicholson can 
add to this—that they are now revising it and they are pegging the 
interest rate at what the State can borrow the money for, which will 
be a considerably lesser amount, and they also are making the repay- 
ment program over an 8-year period. 

This would allow students who wanted to do graduate work to 
go on and do it and not be faced with the problem of paying back 
loans. 

Mrs. Baker. I thoroughly agree with that, because I feel if a 
reliable student has proven his intent and his ability to go on in 
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higher education, that somewhere he should also be able to go to a 
local bank and borrow sufficient money for his education at a low 
rate of interest. I think this would help us to provide the thing that 
we seem to be needing, and that is more of the teachers that we are 
talking about, more of the scientists, more humanitarians, and doc- 
tors, people who are going to take the responsibility of training these 
people in these fields, and if we can assist these people to go on, then 
I think we will retain more of them in the fields that would help. 

Of course, I suppose they are all trained in some school or another, 
so that is where we need them. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Nicholson, I was told in Massachusetts there was 
a tremendous demand for these loans under the HELP program. 

Do you know about that ? 

Mr. Nicnorson. It must be something that happened since I got 
out of there, but up to the time that I was there in the legislature, we 
never passed any laws on education except that we took $5 million 
out of the income tax and diverted it to schools that paid teachers 
over a thousand dollars. 

However, since I left there, the State now appropriates 20 or 30 
percent to help build schools in the diffierent munic palities but I 
never heard about this loan proposition. It may have happened in 
the last 3 or 4 years maybe. 

Mrs. Baker. In my opinion, and it is different, I think that I 
would prefer a loan program to either one of the others unless there 
was immediate need by a State or the Federal Government for 
some specific thing, because I think that this is one way that the indi- 
vidual can pay for his education himself and give him a lot of satis- 
faction. It would certainly be an incentive for parents to encourage 
their youngsters 1 go just as far as they wanted in a chosen field. 

Question No. 14: “Who should take the responsibility for giving 
qualified and rit ving students a college education ¢” 

I would say unqualifiedly, the parents, where possible, should as- 
sume it, and where not entirely possible, they should assume the 
larger responsibility. But often, as I have stated before, when there 
is more than one child in a family that wants to go on to higher 
education, it presents quite a financial situation, and ofttimes an im- 
possible one. 

In my opinion, the Federal and State Governments could relieve 
a great deal of the financial pressure on these students that we are 
talking about, and it would be an incentive if all tax-supported 
colleges would be tuition-free. 

Some people are not going to like that. That would certainly be 
something that would motivate parents to get their children into 
school. 

I do not mean that all of these youngsters should crowd into col- 
leges—do not misunderstand me- but after they have proven where 
they belong, then they would go on to other financial aids. That 
would be for the gifted child. That would be after the students 
themselves had proven that they were capable. 

Counseling services are very necessary, it seems to me, in this 
whole program of reaching and retaining, if we do get this 25 percent 
in our institutions. 
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It seems to me that we lose many students, the gifted children 
often become mediocre, and the average misfits when - they go in the 
wrong direction educationally. Something must be done to retain 
this reservoir of brainpower, because parents cannot assume all of 
the responsibility of giving qualified and deserving students a college 
education. 

That is one of the reasons, and the big reason, that I would say 
that Federal aid in a loan and work-study program is important to 
the State program. 

No. 1(¢): “Do you favor giving parents an income tax exemption 
on the amount of money spent to put their children through college ?” 

Definitely. I certainly do, not only parents, but I think wives of 
students, and there are many of them. Many of the students, par- 
ticularly in the State of Utah, are married, and I think wives who are 
helping their husbands go through school should also receive tax 
exemption for money spent for their formal education. 

I think that if we did have a tax exemption, it would be an added 
incentive for parents and maybe one of the motivating things in the 
home to encourage their children to go to school. 

Educating children requires a large sum of money which the average 
wage earner feels he cannot pay. The individual wage earner is |: ibor- 
ing under the rising cost of existing. 

It seems to me that this is a shared enigma so soceity should share 
in the project of educating its democracy. The Federal Government 
gives aid to elementary and secondary schools through the school 
lunch program. 

You will recognize this as coming from a PTA person, will you 
not? It is an opinion of mine that another good use of surplus food 
could be to give these deserving college couples who have the courage, 
stamina, and intelligence, to get a college education after they are 
married, a lift. Sometimes just that added food bill is the straw that 
breaks the camel’s back. I have had experience at that. 

At the start we do not want to lose them, because they have taken 
the right step. I think a helping “eH in this way would certainly 
work maybe a modern miracle, but I do agree that we should help 
where we are and that we should put our ef ffort where it is needed. 

However, there is one thing that I would like to say because of the 
testimony that has gone before: That information about available 
scholarships and loan programs should be made for parents to know 
where they can go for help. 

Mr. Exzisorr. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. I have appreciated your statement very much, Mrs. 
Baker, partly maybe because I was State legislative chairman for the 
PTA for a good many years. I know the position you are in. 

The only thing I am sorry for is that you are letting some of the 
professionals—and my apologies—intimidate you here on your stand. 

Mrs. Baker. I do not feel intimidated. 

Mrs. Green. Good. 

Mrs. Baker. I want to say, as I said in the first place, most of my 
opinions are based on my experience as a parent, rather than the fact 
that I am representing the Utah Congress of Parent-Teachers. 

Mrs. Green. I do not know who has a better right to speak. 
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You left out two sentences on the first page which are very im- 
portant: 

When we are at war, there are no State boundaries. We take our men and 
cur resources from all parts of the Nation. We are not at war, but we are faced 
with the problem of survival. 

We have had pretty well-documented evidence before the committee 
that in Russia any capable student of real ability has all of his ex- 
penses paid t: rough college and through graduate studies. We even 
had testimony given that they are also in some cases paid a certain 
sum of money in addition to the c isliegs expenses. 

When we are competing in this “kind of world, do we, in your 
opinion, have a real responsibility if we are going to survive? 

Mrs. Baxer. That is the reason for my saying that I would have 
said scholarships may be desirable, Federal scholarships, Federal- 
supported work programs, and Federal-supported loan programs 
But in my opinion now, they are not only desirable but, in many 
instances, where they are administered correctly and wisely, they are 
necessa ry. 

I think that we are now not at war, but we are faced with the 
problem of survival in many areas, and that is why I felt that a Fed- 
eral scholarship program should be given for that specific thing, and 
let the Federal aid come to the States through the loan programs and 
the work- ey programs. 

Mrs. Green. And we do have statistics, which no one is attempting 
to deny, thi it Russia is turning out more scientists, more engineers, 
and more trained people who will be the ones who will either win or 
lose the next war. 

Mrs. Baxer. Those things we need. 

Mrs. Green. These facts are very much documented. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Baxer. Thank you for this opportunity. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Baker is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. H. Cectn BAKER 


11. “Are Federal scholarships necessary ?” 

12. “Are federally supported work-study programs necessary ?” 

13. “Are federally supported loan programs necessary ?”’ 

If we were not faced with the problem of survival in this era of race for 
space, nuclear weapons, etc., I would say Federal scholarships, work-study and 
loan programs would be more desirable but not absolutely necessary. In my 
opinion they are now necessary. When we are at war there are no State 
boundaries. We take our men and resources from all parts of the Nation. We 
are not at war but we are faced with the problem of survival. 

Since it is an established fact that one-half of the top 25 percent of our grad- 
uating high-school seniors do not go on to college because of lack of funds, and 
since industry, professions, government, agriculture, etc., are in need of more 
and better trained people some agency must assume the leadership in bringing 
the lost brainpower into production for the good of the Nation. Federal aid in 
the above programs would be our Nation making an investment in itself. 

In my opinion the GI bill for education was one of the most productive na- 
tional efforts in education It proved several things: The Government’s ability 
to aid education, that through education the standard of living is raised, through 
education production is increased, and that the stature and status of a nation 
is largely dependent on the education of its citizens. Democratic processes are 
more nearly achieved when the people of a democracy are educated. 

Federal scholarships, work-study and loan programs would relieve the pres- 
sures on the student and produce a situation more conducive to creative work. 
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The scholarship programs would be carefully planned and standardized for the 
superior student whose special abilities were needed now or within a reasonable 
length of time by the Federal Government. In my opinion the Federal Govern- 
ment need not give outright grants for areas of work out of Government needs. 

The work-study program would be available to more students than the schol- 
arship program and in a field that is not so urgently needed. There are many 
of the 25 percent we are talking about who would prefer the satisfaction of 
personal effort toward his education. More time to get into production, how- 
ever, would be necessary in a work-study program. .But independent achieve- 
ment rather than the dole system would be desirable to some. Example: Pro- 
gram similar to the ROTC planned for the fields of science, professions, humani- 
ties, ete. 

The loan program would be most helpful in inducing and retaining these out- 
standing students in colleges. Many students without family financial help 
would gladly pay for their education after they are out of school if they could 
borrow money at a low rate of interest. A Federal loan program similar to the 
GI housing would be a great incentive for those who would go on to a doctorate 
degree. 

If a reliable student who has proven his intent and ability could go to his local 
bank and borrow sufficient money for his education at no interest or 2 percent 
interest we would train and retain more of the 25 percent and we would have 
more master teachers, more scientists, more humanitarians, more doctors, etc., 
to take the responsibility for training the many who are desperately needed 
in all the fields today. Loan programs would be preferred, thereby eliminating 
the possibility of the Federal Government to control or require services in return 
for the loan. 

14. “Who should take the responsibility for giving qualified and deserving 
students a college education?” 

’arents should assume the greater responsibility for giving qualified and 
deserving students a college education, but often there is more than one child to 
educate. Sometimes this makes an impossible financial situation. Federal 
and State government could relieve a great deal of the financial pressure if all 
tax-supported colleges would be tuition free. Some of the 25 percent we are 
losing would go to college. Parents would want their children to take advantage 
of this opportunity. Since it seems to be hard to determine where and who 
these people are, a tuition-free college would receive more students. Students 
could then prove themselves—with counseling services—and aid could be in- 
creased for those who are gifted. Counseling services are very necessary. We 
lose many students, the gifted become mediocre and the average misfits when 
they go in the wrong direction educationally. We should not lose this reservoir 
of brainpower because parents cannot assume all of the responsibility of giving 
qualified and deserving students a college education. Educating these could 
well be a shared responsibility. 

15. “Do you favor giving parents an income-tax exemption on the amount of 
money spent to put their children through college? Give reasons for your 
position.” 

Parents definitely should be given an income-tax exemption on the amount of 
money spent to send their children to college. Wives of students and students 
themselves should be given an income-tax exemption on money spent for formal 
education. There should be a flat sum stated for exemption so we would not be 
tempted to make it an expensive as well as a good education. This would be an 
added. incentive for parents and for children. Educating children requires a 
large sum of money which the average wage earner feels he cannot pay. The 
individual wage earner is laboring under the rising cost of existing. This is a 
shared enigma so society should share in this project of an educated democracy. 

The Federal Government gives aid to elementary and secondary schools 
through the school-lunch program. Another use of surplus foods could be to 
the deserving college couple who has the courage, the stamina, and the intelli- 
gence to get an education and raise a family at the same time. I know many 
who start but quit because they cannot quite make it. A helping hand through 
food surplus may work a modern-day miracle. 

Health programs have received Federal grants and aids. All fields need a lift. 
One large coordinated program of assistance may be less of a burden and ex- 
pense than smaller ones competing with each other. Education is a program 
that would assist the greatest number of people. 


98049—58—pt. 127 
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Mr. Ex.iorr. Next, I am going to call as a witness Mr. David R. 
Dixon, a student at the University of Utah, who will be accompanied 
by. other students, and he will introduce those students at the appro- 
priate point in his testimony. 

Mr. — we have your statement here. You may proceed with 
it however you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID R. DIXON, GRADUATE STUDENT AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Mr. Davin Dixon. Honorable Chairman Elliott, Mrs. Green, and 
members of the subcommittee, I am a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Utah who has spent 2 months’ time, gratis, working 
through the office of State Superintendent Bateman on a study of 
Utah’s top 25 percent high-school graduates of 195 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me interrupt you to say Hekt here now, Mr. 
Dixon, that I think I should express the appreciation of this subeom- 
mittee for the fact that you have worked long and hard to prepare 
this statement for presentation here today. I want you to know that 
we deeply appreciate it. 

Mr. Davin Dixon. I thank you, sir. 

Since time does not permit an oral statement of all of the findings 
of this study, Mr. Chairman, I shall give only a brief summary and 
ask the unanimous consent of the committee to include in the record 
of these hearings my complete report, which will consist of nine 
double-spaced typewritten pages. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Without objection, the request is granted. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Davip R. DIxoNn 


Honorable Chairman Elliott, Mrs. Green, and members of the subcommittee, 
I am David R. Dixon, a graduate student at the University of Utah who has 
spent 2 months’ time, gratis, working through the office of State Superintendent 
Bateman on a study of Utah’s top 25 percent high-school graduates of 1957. 

Since time does not permit an oral statement of all of the findings of this 
study, Mr. Chairman, I shall give only a brief summary and ask the unanimous 
consent of the committee to include in the record of these hearings my complete 
report, which will consist of nine double-spaced typewritten pages. 


THE COMMITTEE PROBLEM IS OF VITAL CONCERN TO AMERICA 


It is gratifying to any informed American citizen to observe the concern of 
this subcommittee over America’s scientific future. The problem motivating 
these hearings is packed with vital implications. 

The person who said civilization is a race between education and catastrophe 
might well have been writing about America’s current predicament scientifically. 

Dr. Edward Teller, prominent American physicist, has stated that “if the 
present trend continues, in 10 years the best scientists in the world will be 
Russian.”* If Dr. Teller’s dire prediction ever is fulfilled, it will probably be 


one of the worst disasters in history both for freedom and for human values. 
America would be as subject to Russian whims as a rat in a laboratory is to an 
experimenter. It is our responsibility to prevent this while there is still time 
and to reverse the trend which can culminate only in the materialization of Dr. 
Teller’s gloomy prediction. 

Since scientific advancement is a function of education, the decisions of the 
committee may very well affect the welfare of Americans for generations tuo 
come. 


1Teller, Dr. Edward, in Quattlebaum, Charles A., The Development of Professional 
Manpower. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1957. 
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What is the chief barrier to American advancement? It might be summed up 
in one word, “complacency.” It is the kind of classic complacency which cul- 
minates in such disasters as the American defeat at Pearl Harbor. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was asked 
if he were optimistic about America’s chances of regaining the scientific lead 
from Russia, and he answered in effect that he was not optimistic about this 
but that he would be so if the American people were sufficiently aroused to the 
danger of the situation.’ 

The fact that we lose 50 percent of the people who could contribute most to 
our national security represents one of the greatest single barriers toward suc- 
cessful American technological competition with Russia. A brief survey of the 
situation will reveal that in the United States— 

1. A maximum effort to compete technologically with the Russians is not 
being made. 

2. Of the American high-school graduates whose academic ability places 
them in the upper 25 percent, only 50 percent attend college. Of this group 
who do not attend, it is estimated that one-half, or 100,000 students, do not 
attend college because of financial difficulty.’ 

38. Of the American students whose academic ability places them in the top 
2 percent, only 6634 percent attend college.‘ 

4. It is believed by most investigators that about 52 percent of the Ameri- 
ean high-school graduates could profit from 2 or more years of college. In 
the United States only 30 percent of the total number of high-school gradu- 
ates attend college.’ 

According to Dr. Homer Dodge, noted educator and visitor to the U. S. S. R., 
Russia recruits intelligence into its educational system as vigorously as leading 
institutions in this country recruit their athletes.° 

In Russia: 

1. A maximum effort is being made to surpass the United States both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively in the training of scientists and engineers. 

2. Russian students whose academic ability places them in the top 25 percent 
are channeled into carefully planned courses and institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

3. Russian students whose academic ability places them in between about the 
50th and 75th percentiles enter carefnlly planned programs at 3,000 technikums. 
(Very high-level technical schools which enroll 2.5 million people and graduate 
70,000 technicians annually. )* 

4. Russian students, teachers, and scientists enjoy a standard of living much 
higher than their American counterparts. Outstanding professors and research 
scientists receive the Russian equivalent of the salary of an American corpora- 
tion president.’ 

Two months ago, working through the State School Office, I set out to study 
Utah’s top 25 percent high-school graduates of 1957. A summary follows: 


REPORT OF INVESTIGATION 


I, PURPOSE OF INVESTIGATION 


The purpose of this investigation was to provide the Subcommittee on Special 
Education of the United States House of Representatives with the following 
information about the upper quartile of the 1957 graduating classes of 25 Utah 
high schools: 

(a) How many of these students are presently enrolled in institutions of 
higher learning? 

(b) How many of these students enrolled in institutions of higher learning 
believe they may be forced to withdraw from school for financial reasons prior 
to graduation? 


2 Bush, Dr. Vannevar, statement made for news release to national radio net, October 30, 


* Quattlebaum, Charles A. ; The Development of Professional Manpower, a report prepared 
for the use of Subcommittee on Military Applications of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1957. 

* McCormack, Maj. Gen. James, USAF retired, in Quattlebanm, ibid. 

*An Analysis of Future Enrollment in Utah’s Colleges, 1956-57. Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research, University of Utah, 1956. 

* Dodge, Dr. Homer: Editorial appearing in Salt Lake Tribune, October 1957. 

7 Quattlebaum ; op. cit. 

§ Ibid. 

* Benton, William, in Quattlebaum, ibid. 
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(c) How many students not presently enrolled in institutions of higher 
learning indicate that they would if financial barriers were removed, enroll in 
college? 

(d@) What percentage of the students favor a system of scholarships or loans? 


If. DELIMITATIONS 


This investigation was limited to the entire top 25 percent of the 1957 
graduates of 25 Utah high schools located 25 miles or more from a 2- or 4-year 
college, because they were assumed to be in greatest need of assistance. High- 
school grade point average was the criterion for placement in the top 25 percent. 


Ill, METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The data contained herein has been obtained from three sources: 

(a) Interview and correspondence with school administrators. 

(b) A questionnaire study involving the entire top quartile of the graduat- 
ing class of 1957 in 25 Utah senior high schools, as indicated. 

(c) An analysis of published and unpublished studies. 

The writer obtained the following information from school administrators in 
the 25 schools involved in this investigation— 

1. The total number of graduates in 1957. 

2. The total number of graduates known to be in attendance at college. 

3. The total number of upper quartile students known to be in attendance 
at college. 

The questionnaire study was conducted in the following manner: 

1. Lists of the names of upper-quartile students in the 25 Utah high schools 
were obtained from the principals. 

2. Questionnaires were mailed to both the students and their parents to achieve 
maximum coverage. 

3. About 30 students and their parents were interviewed to validate the items 
on the questionnaire. Followup visits were made to twelve high schools, two 
junior colleges, and three 4-year colleges. Items which were found to be invalid 
or ambiguous were not utilized as a part of this study. 

4. The returned questionnaires were sorted to isolate student-parent pairs via 
a numerical code. Though such paired questionnaires can be isolated, the re- 
spondents are unknown. 

5. All questionnaires were checked for reliability. 

6. The questionnaires returned by those enrolled in college were separated 
from those returned by those not in college. 

7. The questionnaires were then tabulated on the basis of one questionnaire per 
student. (Either a student or a parent response was used.) A coverage of 
approximately 70 percent was obtained. 

8. All data appearing in Paragraph IV: Findings, were checked statistically 
for the distortion resulting from student-parent differences and given an ac- 
curacy factor (+). 

IV. THE FINDINGS 


(a) The data obtained from the administrators indicate that— 

1. 46.5 percent of the 1957 high-school graduates at the 25 high schools 
involved in this study are now enrolled in college. 

2. 82.8 percent of the top quartile of these graduates are now enrolled in 
college. 

(b) The data obtained from the questionnaire study indicate that: 

1, 30.2 percent (+1 percent) of these top-quartile students enrolled in 
college anticipated financial difficulties which might force them to withdraw 
prior to graduation. 

2. 58.6 percent (+3) of the top-quartile students not attending college 
indicated they would attend if given sufficient financial assistance, 

3. The feeling with regard to a system of scholarships or loans to superior 
students otherwise unable to attend college was as follows: 

a. 66.9 percent (+2) of those presently enrolled in college would 
favor it. 
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b. 88.5 percent (+0) of those not enrolled in college would favor it. 
(c) The data obtained from published and unpublished material indicate 
that— 

(1) About 48 percent of all Utah high-school graduates enter college 
annually.” About 51 percent of the total college age population presently 
residing in Utah is enrolled in college.“ (Out-of-State students may 
account for the difference. ) 

(2) About 30 percent of the high-school graduates in the United States 
attend college.” 

(3) About 50 percent of the upper-quartile high-school graduates attend 
college in the United States. 


V. EVALUATION AND APPLICATION OF FINDINGS 


(a) The findings can be used, to some extent, to determine the representa- 
tiveness of the sample. A comparison of data from various sources indicates 
that— 

1. The 25 high schools involved in the study were located at widely 
scattered points all in excess of 25 miles from a college. Since the total 
percentage of 1957 graduates attending college was 46.5 percent as opposed 
to 48 percent for the State as a whole (1950), it is most probable that with 
respect to tendency toward college attendance the 25 high schools consti- 
tuted a sample representative of the State. 

(b) The following conclusions can be drawn from the findings: 

1. Utah, sending 48 percent of its high-school graduates to college as opposed 
to 30 percent for the United States, ranks well above the national average in 
this respect. 

2. Utah, sending about 82.8 percent of its top-quartile high-school graduates 
on to college, ranks well above the national average in this respect. 

3. Unless 30.2 percent of Utah’s upper-quartile students now enrolled in col- 
lege receive some sort of financial assistance they may be forced to discontinue 
their training. This would bring Utah’s percentage of upper-quartile students 
now attending college down to 52.6 percent. 

4. The probability is that, with a suitable system of student financial assist- 
ance, approximately 92.8 percent of Utah's upper-quartile high-school graduates 
could be induced to attend and remain in college. 

5. The probability is that, without a program of student financial assistance, 
only 52.6 percent of Utah’s upper-quartile high-school graduates will remain 
in college. 

APPENDIX 


The data contained herein has not been statistically analyzed for distortion 
resulting from student-parent differences. These data, which can indicate only 
total trends, were not a primary concern in this study and are submitted for 
the sake of interest. 

A. Of those presently enrolled in college— 

1. 68 percent stated that they would definitely be willing to work their 
way through college, 31 percent were uncertain, and 1 percent stated that 
they would be unwilling to work their way through. 

2. 82 percent believed most things taught in college were very useful. 

B. Of those not in college— 

1. 74.5 percent reported that being responsible for the support of parents 
was not their main reason for not attending college. 

2. 8 percent indicated they had never been very much interested in attend- 

ing college. 

8. 31.3 percent indicated that marriage would probably prevent them from 
attending college. 

4. 31.5 percent indicated they would attend college if they could obtain 
an adequate interest-free loan. 

5. 10.7 percent felt that they could obtain suitable part-time employment 
to finance their college education. 


An Analysis of Future Enrollment in Utah’s Colleges, 1956-57, op. cit. 
1 Tbid. 
2 Tbid. 
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6. Only 5 percent stated that they definitely would not be willing to work 
their way through college. 70 percent indicated that they would be willing 
to work their way through if they attended. 25 percent were uncertain. 

7. 41 percent indicated they definitely could not afford to live away from 
home and to attend college as well. 

8. 56 percent indicated that they would attend college if given enough 
money to pay their expenses. 

9. 86 percent believed a college education was well worth the work in- 
volved in obtaining it. 

10. 55 percent indicated they would attend college if given a scholarship 
paying both tuition and expenses. 

11. 11 percent indicated that they believed they would not have enough 
money for recreational purposes if they attended college. 

12. 84.3 percent believed a college education enables one to better serve 
his fellowmen. 

13. 2 percent stated they did not attend college because their parents 
opposed it. 

14. 7.8 percent stated military service would prevent their attendance. 

15. 86.4 percent believed most things taught in college were useful. 

Mr. Davi R. Drxon. Two months ago, working through the State 
school office, I set out to study Utah’s top 25 percent high school 
graduates of 1957. A summary follows: 

The purpose of this investigation was to provide the Subcommittee 
on Special Education of the United States House of Representa- 
tives with the following information about the upper quartile of the 
1957 graduating classes of 25 Utah high schools: 

(a) How many of these students are presently enrolled in institu- 
tions of higher learning? 

(6) How many of these students enrolled in institutions of higher 
learning believe they may be forced to withdraw from school for 
financial reasons prior to graduation ? 

(c) How many students not presently enrolled in institutions of 
higher learning indicate that they would, if financial barriers were 
removed, enroll in college ? 

(d) What percentage of the students favor a system of scholar- 
ships or loans. 

Il. DELIMITATIONS 


This investigation was limited to the entire top 25 percent of the 
1957 graduates of 25 Utah high schools located 25 miles or more 
from a 2- or 4-year college, because they were assumed to be in 
greatest need of assistance. High-school grade point average was 
the criterion for placement in the top 25 percent. 

2. Questionnaires were mailed to both the students and their par- 
ents to achieve maximum coverage. 

3. About 30 students and their parents were interviewed to vali- 
date the items on the questionnaire. Followup visits were made to 
12 high schools, 2 junior colleges, and three 4-year colleges. Items 
which were found to be invalid or ambiguous were not utilized as a 
part of this study. 

4, The returned questionnaires were sorted to isolate student-par- 
ent pairs via a numerical code. Though such paired questionnaires 
can be isolated, the respondents are unknown. 

5. All questionnaires were checked for reliability. 

6. The questionnaires returned by those enrolled in college were 
separated from those returned by those not in college. 
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7. The questionnaires were then tabulated on the basis of one ques- 
tionnaire per student. Either a student or a parent response was 
used. A coverage of approximately 70 percent was obtained. 

8. All data appearing paragraph IV, Findings, were checked sta- 
tistically for the distortion resulting from student-parent difference 
and given an accuracy factor indicated by a plus or minus. 


FINDINGS 


(a) The data obtained from the administrators indicate that— 

1. 46.5 percent of the 1957 high school graduates at the 25 
high schools involved in this study are now enrolled in college. 

2. 82.8 percent of the top quartile of these graduates are now 
enrolled in college. 

(6) The data obtained from the questionnaire study indicate that— 

1. 30.2 percent, plus or minus 1 percent, of these top quartile 
students enrolled in college anticipated financial difficulties 
which might force them to withdraw prior to graduation. 

2. 58.6 percent, plus or minus 3 percent, of the top quartile 
students not attending college indicated they would attend if 
given sufficient financial assistance. 

3. The feeling with regard to a system of scholarships or loans 
to superior students otherwise unable to attend college was as 
follows: 

(a) 66.9 percent, plus or minus 2 percent, of those presently 
enrolled in college would favor it. 

(6) 88.5 percent, plus or minus zero, of those not enrolled in 
college would favor it. 

(c) The data obtained from published and unpublished mate- 
rial indicates that— 

(1) About 43 percent of all Utah high school graduates 
enter college annually. This was for 1950. About 51 per- 
cent of the total college age population presently residing in 
Utah is enrolled in college. Out-of-State students may ac- 
count for the difference. 

(2) About 30 percent of the high school graduates in the 
United States attend college. 

(3) About 50 percent of the upper quartile high school 
graduates attend college in the United States. 


V. EVALUATION AND APPLICATION OF FINDINGS 


(a) The findings can be used, to some extent, to determine the repre- 
sentativeness of the sample. A comparison of data from various 
sources indicates that— 

1. The 25 high schools involved in the study were located at 
widely scattered points, all in excess of 25 miles from a college. 
Since the total percentage of 1957 graduates attending college 
was 46.5 percent as opposed to 43 percent for the State as a 
whole—these 2 percentages are very similar. I was going to 
say that it is probably with respect to the tendency toward col- 
lege attendance the 25 high schools constituted a sample repre- 
sentative of the State, but Dr. Olpin has also indicated a figure 
of 80 percent for a study conducted by him on the number of 
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top quartile students attending college, and this comes very close 

to my figure of 82.8 percent, so it is most probable that with 

respect toward college attendance, my sample resembles the State 
both on total tendency to attend college, and also on tendency 
toward college attendance of the upper quartile of the students. 

The following ‘conclusions can be drawn from my findings: 

1. Utah, sending 4 3 percent of its high school graduates to college, 
as opposed to 30 percent for the U nited States, 1 ranks well above the 

national average in this respect. 

2. Utah, sending about 82.8 percent of its top quartile high school 
graduates on to college, ranks well above the national average in 
this respect. 

3. Unless 30.2 percent of Utah’s upper quartile students now en- 
rolled in college receive some sort of financial assistance, they may 
be forced to discontinue their training. This would bring Utah’s per- 
centage of upper quartile students now attending college down to 52.6 
percent, or just about 2.6 percent above the total for the United 
States. 

4. The probability is that, with a suitable system of student fi- 
nancial assistance, approximately 92.8 percent of Utah’s upper quar- 
tile high school graduates could be induced to attend and remain in 
college. 

The probability is that, without a program of student financial 
assistance, only 52.6 percent of Utah’s upper quartile high school 
graduates will remain in college. 

I have some data in the appendix where the data contained herein 
has not been statistically analyzed for the distortion resulting from 
student-parent differences. This data can indicate only total trends 
and was not a primary concern in this study, and is submitted for 
the sake of interest. 

In short, this refers to sort of a combination of students and par- 
ents. It did not refer specifically to students. 

Of those presently enrolled in college 

1. 68 percent stated that they would definitely be willing to 
work their way through college; 31 percent were uncertain, and 

1 percent stated that they would be unwilling to work their way 

through. 

2. 82 percent believed most things taught in college very use- 
ful. 

This is of the students and parents involved in college. Of those 
not attending college— 

1, 74.5 percent reported that being responsible for the support 
of parents was not their main reason for not attending college. 

2. 8 percent indicated they had never been very much inter- 
ested in attending college. 

3. 31.3 percent indicated that marriage would probably pre- 
vent them from attending college. 

4, 31.5 percent indicated they would attend college if they 
could obtain an adequate interest-free loan. 

5. 10.7 percent felt that they could obtain suitable part-time 
employment to finance their college education. 

6. Only 5 percent stated that they definitely would not be will- 
ing to work their way through college; 70 percent indicated that 
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they would be willing to work their way through if they at- 
tended 25 percent were uncertain. 

7. 41 percent indicated they definitely could not afford to live 
away from home and to attend college as well. 

8. 56 percent indicated that they would attend college if given 
enough money to pay their expenses. 

9. 86 percent believed a college education was well worth the 
work involved in obtaining it. 

10. 55 percent indicated they would attend college if given 
a scholarship paying both tuition and ies 

11. 11 percent indicated that they believed they would not 
have enough money for recreational purposes if they attended 
college. 

12. 84.3 percent believed a college education enables one to 
better serve his fellow men. 

13. 2 percent stated they did not attend college because their 
parents opposed it. 

14. 7.8 percent stated military service would prevent their 


attendance. 
15. 86.4 percent believed most things taught in colleges were 
useful. 


This, of course, compares very favorably with the college group 
where 82 percent believed most things taught in college were useful. 

There is one figure I may have omitted here. It is that 56.6 percent 
plus or minus 3 percent of the top quartile students not attending 
college indicated that they would attend if given sufficient financial 
assistance. 

Mr. Nicnortson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask about that 88.5 
percent, 

They are not in favor of loans, are they, like it says here? 

Mr. Daviy Drxon. I believe you misinterpreted me, sir. 

Mr. Nicuorson. It is on page 5. 

Mr. Davin Dixon. That is, 88.5 percent plus or minus zero of those 
not enrolled in college would favor it. This is a system of scholar- 
ships or loans to superior students otherwise unable to attend college. 

Mr. Nicnorson. They would be in favor of it? 

Mr. Davin Dixon. Yes, they would favor it. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Were they properly informed on what strings 
might be attached to the loan by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Davin Dixon. Sir, I have no way of determining that. 

Mr. Nicuorson. All right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. There is one item that I wanted to question you about 
a little, Mr. Dixon, and that is on the appendix page, item 4, where 
you say that 3114 percent indicated they would attend college if they 
could obtain an adequate interest-free loan. That is, roughly 50 
percent of the high schools 25 miles and further away from college. 

Mr. Davin Drxon. Sir, it would come closer to about a third of this 
group who were not attending college. 

Then, secondly, this was a combination of both parents and students. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Of course, there is no definition of what “adequate” 
is with respect to the loan. 

Mr. Davip Dixon. No, sir. 

Well, I think within limits there is a possible objective definition, 
but I think in the final an: ilysis it 1s a question of attitude. 
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What one person believes adequate may not be what another person 
believes to be adequate, but I think there are objective limits as well. 
I imagine that probably most of them are thinking of about $1,100 a 
year with regard to an adequate loan. 

Mr. Extiorr. David, this is outside of your study. Why do you 
think that a young fellow who has plenty of ability, as much as most 
of us have who managed to get through college, would think that 
if loans were made available to him they ought to be free of interest ? 

Mr. Davin Drxon. Sir, I think that a person, in going to college, 
probably evaluates the pros and cons on going to college and that if 
the loans were interest-free, this would just be a stronger weight on 
the pro side, and that young people who probably never had too much 
money may be a little bit reluctant to go into debt and pay interest 
on it, whereas, if there were no interest, they may feel that possibly 
this would not constitute quite the burden. 

It is hard for me to say why there is any general reason as to why 
this is the case. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It would seem to me that there is a field here for much 
good counseling and guidance. 

Assuming that a college education is worth an additional $3,000 a 
year or thereabouts for a lifetime, why would anyone hesitate to 
expend even up to $10,000 to earn that additional money—and I think 
$10,000 sight he really an upper figure; it would probably be more in 
the nature of $4,000 or $5,000—even if he had to borrow it and if he 
had to pay 6 percent interest ? 

Certainly, the ordinary fellow seems to have, including myself and 
all of us, no feeling whatsoever in paying about 10 percent for repair- 
ing his house under an FHA loan. He seems to have no hesitancy 
whatsoever to pay another 10 percent to buy an automobile, or another 
10 percent to buy a refrigerator, or whatever gadget he might think 
he would need around his home. 

Maybe that is not true in this area and maybe you do not finance 
automobiles in that way, but in my area you certainly do, and I 
cannot see what would lead a young fellow to put a premium on pay- 
ing 10 percent for an automobile and not paying 5 percent for money 
for an education. 

Mr. Davin Dixon. I will just offer my opinion. I have no particu- 
lar evidence to base this on. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is what I want. 

Mr. Davin Drxon. I think that a person, in deciding whether or not 
to go to college, probably weighs the advantages of going to college 
against these other things and if he sees that he can, like some workers 
on an oil rig that I talked to out in Uinta Basin this summer while 
I was making this study, go to work and start right off by making 
about $2.50 an hour, plus about $3 roughly for overtime, this is quite a 
lot of loot, and this may prove more attractive to the student with 
all of these factors involved. 

I think these things are just one of many factors involved and this 
may be the thing that tips the scales toward his not going to college. 

I would also like to make one comment with regard to this: 

We in America feel that students should pay to attend college. 
The Russians feel that they should pay people to attend college, so 
I think, in answer to your question, it is probably a question of 
fundamental attitude. 
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As to whether it makes much objective difference or not, I do not 
believe it does, but then again, people do not behave completely 
logically in lots of respects anyway. The businessmen know that 
you will probably make more sales if you charge $5.99 for something 
than if you charge $6, where, in reality, there is probably very little 
difference between the 2. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I want to say to you again, Mr. Dixon, that I sin- 
cerely appreciate the trouble you have gone to to bring this very 
fine information to us. 

At this time I am going to recognize Mrs. Green of Oregon, for 
any questions she may have. : 

in GreEN. I would like your own personal opinion on which 
of several alternatives would be the better program if we should go 
into it, and there is certainly a big “if” in my mind as yet: 

An outright scholarship program where none of it would be paid 
back—we are talking only about 50 percent of the most capable stu- 
dents in the country who are not going to college, and I think that is 
what this committee is worried about ; 

A loan program that is interest-free, but they do pay back the 
largest part of it, the capital; 

A loan program where there is a fair interest rate which they pay 
back in addition to the original loan; 

A work-study program where there is no actual cash outlay. 

Mr. Davin Dixon. Madam, in responding to this question, I would 
like to quote what figures I have, which would sort of answer this: 
31.5 percent of the student-parent combination indicated that the 
student would attend college if given an interest-free loan, an ade- 
quate type of loan. 

Also, my figure of 58.7 percent of those not enrolled in college 
indicated they would attend college if given enough money to attend 
college. This would probably be the scholarships, and in response 
to the work in return for these scholarships after having completed 
college, I could not say. I do not have any data on which to base 
this, although I have run into students who favor it very highly. 

I have a student who will say a few words to the committee, who 
favors this program very highly. 

Mrs. Green. What you have said now is that from your survey, 
58 percent would prefer a scholarship, which would be an outright 
grant, which they would not pay back, and 31 percent would prefer an 
interest-free loan ? 

Mr. Davin Dixon. This is the way it looks on the basis of this. 

Mrs. Green. You said that you sent your questionnaires to the 
graduates, I believe, of 1957? 

Mr. Davip Dixon. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Could you tell me how many questionnaires ? 

Mr. Davin Dixon. There were a total of 600 questionnaires sent 
out, 300 of which went to the parents and 300 of which went to the 
students. 

Mrs. Green. And what kind of a return did you get on them? 

Mr. Davin Dixon. We got a 70-percent coverage. By coverage, I 
mean that I got either the parent or the student to respond to one 
of these questionnaires. I determined this by numerical code. 
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Mrs. Green. Then, out of 600 questionnaires, you got back how 
many ¢ . 

Mr. Davin Drxon. The total number? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Davin Drxon. The total number is a bit deceptive because there 
were certain student-parent pairs that did not count in my coverage, 
but the total number returned was approximately 220 or 230. 

Mrs. Green. That is much higher than the average surveys‘ 

Mr. Davin Dixon. Yes. The way I handled this was, I sti itistically 
analyzed the data obtained from the parents and from the students 
and, also, in my validation I determined any areas of student-parent 
differences, and so I achieved a 70-percent coverage, but there are 
probably about half of these that were parents and about half that 
were students. 

Mrs. Green. One other question. 

Do you think that if scholarships were offered in a particular area, 
for example, science, teaching, or whatever it might be, the student 
would be influenced to go into a special training course which they 
would not choose if scholarships were available in all areas? 

Mr. Davin Dixon. Well, I have no data on which to base an answer. 

Mrs. Green. I just want your personal opinion. 

Mr. Davin Dixon. My experience has been that students who are 
not very much interested in the subject matter which they are studying 
do not do too very well. 

Mrs. Green. Might they use it as a stepping stone to get into the 
areas where they really are interested ? 

Mr. Davin Drxon. I can see how they could; but as to whether they 
would or not, I cannot say. 

Mrs. Green. Do ag think it would be pooS Q 

Mr. Davy Drxon. I do not know. I do not feel qualified to say. 
I would have to know more about it. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicnorson. No questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I believe you have some students with you, Mr. Dixon. 

Mr. Davin Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. Suppose you introduce them and we will hear from 
them at this time. 

Mr. Davin Drxon. Would the students please step forward ? 

This is Bert Johnson, Mr. Chairman. He is a Ph. D. candidate 
in fuel technology at the University of Utah. And this is Carl 
Durnay. He is a senior student in legal engineering at the Utah 
State University. : 

Before I have these two gentlemen present their testimony, in the 
course of my study I met a fellow up at the Utah State University 
who is a junior student in legal engineering and who was unable to 
attend today, and in whom I was very interested because of the fact 
that in the course of my interview with him, I found that he had 
built his own radio set and he had picked up this Russian satellite 
which revolves around the earth. Also, he had tape-recorded the 
sound made by the satellite and he was in the process of sending 
this to the Naval Research people. 

He could not be here today, but he was very much interested in 
getting some testimony in the record, so he asked me to read it, and 
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with your permission, sir, I will enter his testimony in the record, 
and also read it. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Without objection, you may read his testimony into 
the record at this time, if that is your desire. 

Mr. Davi Drxon. This is Victor R. Frank, 250 West Center, 
Logan, Utah. He is a graduate of the Weber College, in Ogden, 
Utah, which is a junior “college, and is now attending Utah State 
University. [Reading :] 

Too many engineers are going to waste. Technicians and skilled clerks could 
do much of the work that engineers are expected to do. Females are not en- 
couraged to participate in science and mathematics. Certainly men are not the 
only ones with brains. 

Part-time jobs actually hinder a student’s education. This is especially true 
if he is carrying a heavy college load. 

It is better if the student can find a good summer job, and devote his energy 
to school during the school year. 

It was my fortunate experience to be employed by Douglas Aircraft Corp., 
Santa Monica, this summer. The job was not only well paying but educational. 
On-the-job training is important. Nowhere in Utah could I, a junior college 
graduate in electrical engineering, find work that would prove useful in later 
life. 

He has received a scholarship valued at about $300 from a private 
corporation. I do not recall the exact name of it. [Reading:| 

Tuition, fees, and books are not the most expensive items in a college stu- 
dent’s education. Room and board, while living away from home, are the 
greatest cost in a college education. 

Many families have more than 1 or 2 students in college at once, or would 
have more than 1 if they could afford it. 


With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a few 
remarks concerning this. 

Mr. Exniorr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Davin Drxon. I found that one of the biggest problems I ran 
into in Utah, in the course of making my study : and tr: iveling around 
the State, was the fact that people tend to have quite a few children, 
and inasmuch as it takes a student 4 years to go through college if, 


say, a parent has children that are properly spaced, it 1s possible to 


have about 3 children in college at 1 time. 

Assuming the cost of keeping 1 student in college to be $1,100 per 
year—it varies; I have seen it anywhere from $1, 600 for the private 
institutions down to about five or six hundred dollars for those stu- 
dents living at home and going to junior college—assuming this to 
be the case, that is a total cost of $3,300 per year for that parent to 
pay, assuming the student cannot support himself and work on the 
side, 

I would also like to make a comment with regard to this one state- 
ment which Victor made about American engineers raya wasted by 
being put into jobs where technicians, people with, *, about 2 
years training in a junior college, could actually hi: an thie: 

In Russia, the Russians have their own peculiar answer to this 
problem. ‘They have an institution known as the Technikum, which 
is actually a very high class vocational school in which the last 
estimates there were 2.5 million people enrolled in these things. 
There are 3,000 of these institutions in existence, and they turn out 
approximately 70,000 of these high-grade technicians every year, 
which could do the type of thing ‘which Victor comments on here, 
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replace engineers who are so sorely needed in various types of research 
programs in this type of thing. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. 
Johnson here read his testimony. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed, Mr. Johnson. We are very happy 
to have you. 


STATEMENT OF BERT JOHNSON, GRADUATE STUDENT AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. 
Dixon has put several questions to me, and you have before you a 
copy of the answers, and I will read them and may make some 
comments. 

I am a graduate student and I do not have an opportunity to 
come in contact with very many undergraduates or people who have 
not had an opportunity to go to college, and I do not know of very 
many. 

I do know a few students who either have been or will have to 
drop from college due to financial difficulties. Again, I feel that 
these are isolated cases, and I am perhaps not too well-qualified to 
make observations here. 

However, I think that there are many students with whom I have 
been associated who have been less effective because of financial 
difficulties. One at my college has 5 children and a wife to support, 
and a $2,000 stipend on which to do it. Iam sure that it has retarded 
his graduation, and I do not think this is an isolated case. 

I feel that the Government should take any action which is necessary 
to reduce the financial insecurities of graduate and undergraduate 
students. I do not like anything that smells like socialism, but I 
feel that if we are in a position where we have to compete technologi- 
cally, diplomatically, and economically, we have to take any steps 
necessary to do it. 

I feel that a combination of programs which have been suggested 
would perhaps be best. I like the student loan program, depending 
on what strings are attached to it. 

People in my laboratory with whom I have talked favor at least 
a small rate of interest, so that the student feels a little more responsi- 
bility, and I favor any program in which the student retains the 
responsibility for his own education. 

Moving on to the next point, I am not too much in favor of a pro- 
gram of stipulated Federal service in return for scholarships. I feel 
that when the student has completed, he should feel free to go into 
that segment of technology or economy in which he feels best suited 
to make a contribution. 

I think I favor most the idea of part-time employment, a coor- 
dinated part-time employment between education and industry or 
Federal installations. 

I can speak from experience on one point. I would favor a pro- 
gram of expanded basic research on both graduate and undergraduate 
levels, and I think the need is greater now because the graduate pro- 
gram is pretty well established, but I was able to work with two 
graduate students as an undergraduate, assisting them, at the same 
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time learning in my field, and I feel that this training was very 
valuable and a program of this type should be expanded, perhaps 
even starting with freshmen and aieesiiia them some type ‘of assist - 
anceship, working with a graduate student or under a research 
adviser. 

I do not like to see a student go out during the summertime and 
drive a taxi or some other such thing when he could use that time 
learning and gaining experience in his field. 

Moving on to the next point, I am not in favor of a hand-out 
program. I feel that Federal scholarships could be perhaps used on 
a limited basis. We could expand the present scholarship program, 
but I do not think it should be a large part of the answer, and I favor 
a program of tax — 

However, again I do not think that this appeals to the fellow that 
is directly concerned, the student himself. I think those are my 
comments, 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. 

According to my time, it is about time for our lunch break, and I 
am just wondering, Mr. Durnay, if you will come back and be first 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Durnay. Yes. 

Mr. Davin Dixon. It will only take about 5 minutes to read it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. All right. You may proceed, Carl. 


STATEMENT OF CARL DURNAY, A GRADUATE STUDENT OF UTAH 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Durnay. I would like to say that I am married and I am a 
veteran going to school on the GI bill. 

As I look at these questions and the problems, I see them as one 
who is in my shoes would see them, so remember that. 

I know a number of superior students who have not gone on to 
college who would do so if they were financially able. 

I graduated from high school in 1949, and I am more or less out 
of touch with the graduating classes at the present time. Possibly 
these students whom I know are those who have started to go to 
college and have been unable to do so because of finances. 

I am not acquainted with any students in my respective university 
who may be forced to withdraw from school prior to graduation 
wa er of financial difficulty, though I feel sure there would be some. 

I do know, however, of several students of other institutions who 
have found it nec essary to leave school, at least for a time, because 
they were financially incapable of completing their schooling. They 
went to work. They had families. They were married. They were 
planning to return and work part time and go to school part time. 
[ do not know if they will make it or not. 

Some of the students of my acquaintance are forced to neglect their 
studies at the university in order to support themselves in college. I 
have known a student who was very superior in his academic ‘work, 
but had to work a great deal to support his family, and therefore re- 
ceived average gr: ades and did average work. When he had the 
chance to devote the time that he needed to go to school, his grades 
were very excellent—straight A’s, in fact. 
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My reaction to Federal legislation which would establish student 
loan funds is that this may help some students, but, personally, I 
would rather work my way through. 

Perhaps I can answer your question, Mr. Elliott, from my point of 
view about why a student is reluctant to take out a loan to go to 
college. 

I am very much in favor of a college education, and I would make 
great sacrifices to obtain this education. However, I feel that it 
would be to my advantage to try to work my way through school 

rather than to borrow, s say, $5,000 to finance my ‘education. L feel that 
vies [ leave school, my earning power will not be enough to pay this 
off in a short time, even though I have a college education. “Even 
though I have a college education, I feel that we would like to buy a 
home probably, and our children will be at the age where they will 
need more money to go to school. I think that things would be such 
that it would be unwise to have a debt of that size. 

There is one other reason. In my own case, I hope that some day 
I can teach in college. Right now, those are my plans. I think that 
if we get out of school, probably we will work for a year and then we 
will start on a master’s degree. I say “we.” I think of my wife and 
I in this together. If we do this, we will be under a financial burden 
for some time to come. It will not be as great because we plan to 
work part time and go to school part time. This will lengthen out 
the time it takes. 

If I go on and get a doctor of philosophy and then go back to schoo] 
as a teacher, I would not make the money I could in industry, and I 
do not feel that it would be wise to have a debt of this size to pay off 
in these circumstances. 

I may be wrong, but this is my own personal opinion. It may give 
you some ideas as to the answer to your question. 

A program of stipulated student Federal service in return for 
scholarships could be good for those who plan to go into the service 
anyway, and many others would like this type of program. I think 
there are those students who plan to make the military their career, 
and I think they would jump at a program like this. 

However, for myself, I would rather not. 

I believe that a program of part-time employment would be good. 
It would solve a problem for many students. In my own case, it 
would solve a big problem. I think that this is the thing that I, 
myself, would prefer, the chance to work part time, preferably in 
the field in which I am studying. I think it is an opportunity to 
increase the value of a person’s education to do this. 

A scholarship program might be good on a limited basis. I see 
some problems here. 

If scholarships are handed out, would there be any strings at- 
tached as to what a person may study ? 

I have known severa! students who have changed their majors 
as much as 4 or 5 times before they finish. This would create 
problems, it seems to me, especially for one who is just graduating 
from high school and may not have his mind definitely made up 
as to what he would like to do. 

My opinion is that a program of tax relief for parents of college 
students would not help the majority of students as much as other 
things. 
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In the case of our family, my parents have 7 children, and I do 
not think their income tax is excessive, so that a deduction in this 
tax would actually mean sending, say, 3 people through college. 
Perhaps it would help in some cases, but I feel in many cases it 
would not help a great deal. 

Mr. Ex1aorr. Let me ask you this, Mr. Durnay: 

If you had 10 years in which to repay a loan, would that make 
any difference in your attitude? 

Mr. Durnay. Would this 10 years start from the freshman year 
in college or from graduation ¢ 

Mr, Exurorr, Just calculating roughly here, a $5,000-loan repay- 
able in 10 years would require : ‘about $ $50 per month for the 10- year 
period, beginning, we will say, after gr raduation. 

Mr. Durnay. | think in my own plans, that probably at least 5 
years after I graduated I would not be earning a great amount be- 
cause I will start on a master’s and then, if everything goes all right, 
maybe on a doctor of philosophy, and I would hesitate to do that. 

Mr. Exsuorr. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. I have one comment. 

We have three young men here who have divergent views. 

I would say, Mr. C hairman, that we have three excellent examples 
or reasons why this committee and others are fully justified in 
studying the problem that faces thousands of college students today 
and, if possible, finding some way to help. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Nicholson? 

Mr. Nicuoxson. I have not any questions, but I kind of agree with 
Mrs. Green. I guess if we in the Government have gentlemen like 
these to come along to take our place, the country is safe. 

Mr. Exxiorr. At this time, I will say that the first witness after 
lunch will be President Wilkinson of the Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Dr. Ernest Wilkinson. We will try to get back here at 2 
o’clock. 

Thank you very much. 

(Thereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Ex.iorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We will begin the afternoon first with the testimony of Dr. Ernest 
Wilkinson, president, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

Weare happy to have you, President Wilkinson. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST WILKINSON, PRESIDENT, BRIGHAM 
YOUNG UNIVERSITY, PROVO, UTAH 


Mr. Wrixrnson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for 
the record, my name is Ernest L. Wilkinson. I am a lawyer by pro- 
fession , having practiced law in New York and Washington for about 
30 years, beginning my practice in the office of the late Charles Evans 
Hughes. Some 6 years ago, on the invitation of its board of trustees, 
I became president of the Brigham Young University, which is now, 
as far as student enrollment is concerned, the largest institution of 


higher learning in the State of Utah and the largest church-related 
98049—58—pt. 1 28 
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institution of higher learning in the Nation. Last year its enrollment 
during the regular academic year in daytime students was 10,542. 
This institution, as its name would largely imply, is supported and 
maintained by the Mormon Church. 

I am also administrator of the unified church school system of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Mormon), which main- 
tains over 20 institutes of religion in connection with universities 
throughout the West and over 200 religious seminaries in connection 
with high schools throughout the Western States. These seminaries 
operate under the principle of released time, students being released 
from their regular classes at certain periods during the day and of 
their own volition during that time taking religious courses in the 
church seminary. There are approximately 50,000 students now en- 
rolled either in these institutes of religion or seminaries. 

I give this background by way of my qualification to speak on this 
subject, although I want it understood that I am here appearing as 
an individual and not in my official capacity, for the university and 
the church school system over which I preside does not take an official 
position on political issues. What I say, therefore, is said on my own 
responsibility. 

May I say at the outset that I am delighted with the composition 
of the committee. I am happy that we have here a representative of 
“The land of the bean and the cod, where Lodges speak only to the 
Cabots and the Cabots speak only to God,” because I obtained a part 
of my education in that State and shall forever be grateful to John 
Harvard and the State of Massachusetts. 

I have always known of the high standing of Oregon in education, 
and we are proud that an alumnus of our institution is now president 
of the University of Oregon. 

I must, also, in particular, express my gratitude to the chairman of 
the committee, from Alabama, for we have just stolen from the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute a Mr. Sam Brewster, its director of physi- 
cal plant, who now comes to our institution to take supervision of a 
building program which, before it ends, will be at least $20 million. 
We are happy that we have been able to get him, and I am not one 
of those who thinks that the South is so far behind the rest of the 
country that they don’t measure up educationally. I think that in 
many respects they do, and it will only be a matter of time, giving the 
South the opportunities, when in all respects they will measure up to 
the rest of the Nation. 

I am grateful, Mr. Chairman, also, that you have my old school- 
teacher, Henry Aldous Dixon, sitting with you at this time, also an 
alumnus of our institution. He taught me so much of the basic tenets 
of self-reliance when I was a student of his that he and I have some- 
what disagreed on Federal aid to education, but I am sure that a Con- 
gressman has the privilege of taking cognizance of the views of his 
constituents, and I understand his position. 

With respect to some of the other testimony that has been given, 
may I say that I agree in part and disagree in part with one of the 
statements of the Governor. I thoroughly agree with his statement 
that Utah can take care of itself without the Federal aid he suggested 
that he thought other States may need. As I shall point out later, it 
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seems to me that if this State, which is 29th in income in the Nation, 
can take care of itself, most other States can also. 

I want to agree wholeheartedly, also, with what Congressman 
Dixon said with respect to junior colleges. I am certain that with 
the great increase in enrollment with which we are faced, the junior 
colleges will be one of the great means in the country in taking care 
of that increased enrollment. 

I appreciate, also, what Superintendent Bateman says, that the chief 
barrier to education is that of motivation and not lack of finances. I 
shall come to that later. 

I argee with what President Olpin said, that scholarships should 
not be used for recruiting students except the top scholars. I agree 
with his premise and also the exemptions that he made. I think that 
with respect to top scholars it is perfectly legitimate to give scholar- 
ships in order to obtain them. 

s a premise for what I have to say, may I state very briefly at 
the outset the record of the State of Utah with respect to education, 
which has been commented upon this morning, but on which I would 
like to be a little more specific. 

According to the 1950 population census report, volume II, chap- 
ter B, the State of Utah excels all other States in the Union in the 
number of years of schooling completed by its citizens: for those 
over 25 years of age, an average of 12 years compared with a na- 
tional average of 9.3 years. 

Utah has a higher proportion of its population enrolled in its pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools than any other State, an aver- 
age of 23.8 percent as compared with a national average of 17.3 per- 
cent (U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Statistics of State School Systems, 1951-52, p. 48.) 

Utah has a higher proportion of its population enrolled in col- 
lege than any other State. Indeed, Utah exceeds the national average 
by 125 percent (U.S. Department of Health, Education and eee 
Office of Education, Statistics of State School Systems, 1951-5 

». 48 

’ Muy I say in parentheses there, with regard to the different testi- 
mony that has been given this morning with respect to the number 
of high-school students who attend college, I am satisfied that from 
st udies we have made the percentage is in excess at the present time 
in Utah of 50 percent. 

David Dixon this morning had figures which he had carefully 
compiled, and I want to congratulate his industry for the work he 
has done showing that in certain high schools the average was around 
43 or 44 percent. I call your attention to the fact, ‘however, that 
these high schools which he presented were further than 25 miles from 
universities, and the percentage of attendance from them is always 
less than those which are closer to a university. We have figures in- 
dicating that it is in excess of 50 percent. As a matter of fact, at 
the present time in my particular position as administrator of the 
church school system, we are in the process of making a very care- 
ful census of college students in our church, and we find that the per- 
centage of members in our church of college age attending colleges 
is nearly 60 percent. That, of course, is due to the peculiar. religious 
philosophy of our people, that the glory of God is intelligence, man 
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cannot be saved in ignorance, and from the time a child is born he is 
taught that one of the most important things in life is that of an edu- 
ation, and undoubtedly that is the reason for the high percentage 
of qualifications in the State of Utah. 

Utah has a higher educational load than any other State because 
it has the second. highest birth rate and the lowest death rate in the 
Nation (Report of the Utah Conference on Education Committee 
to the White Conference, p. 3). 

Summarily stated, the level of accomplishment of Utah schools 
and the drawing and holding power is greater than those of any 
other State in the Union (an article by Roy Wood entitled “Where 
Does Your State Rank?” in the American School Journal, April 
1945). 

With this superior record of educational attainment of its citizens, 
it is not surprising that Utah outranked all of the other States of the 
Union in the percent of persons en in the 1952 election—we slip- 
ped a little last year—nor that only 1.3 percent of those registered 
for selective service in Utah failed a pass the qualifications test, as 
compared with a national median of 10.6 percent. 

This superior performance of Utah in the fields of elementary, 
secondary, and college levels of education has been accomplished— 
and this is the important part of the introduction—in spite of the 
fact that Utah ranks 27th among the States in per capita income 
(U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economy, Sur- 
vey of Current Business, August 1954. National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Advance Estimates of Public Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools for the School Year 1953-54), and 
38th among the States in income per enrolled pupil (Graham, Rob- 
ert, Jr., State Income Payments in 1952. Survey of Current Business 
33: 7-15: August 1953, table 4, p. 12. Jaracz, William A., Statistics 
of State School Systems, 1950-51. Statistical Circular No. 367. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, March 1953). 

This accomplishment has been due to a very efficient type of school 
organization, a very competent staff of fully qualified, faithful and 
certificated teachers, and the willingness of its citizens to pay on a 
State and local level the modern cost of education. Thus the taxes 
paid for public school purposes in Utah for 1953-54 represented a 
higher proportion of the total income payments to individuals than 
was the case in any other State; Utah school taxes amount to 4.4 
percent of the total individual income compared to a national aver- 
age of 2.63 percent. Had all States made a similar tax effort for 
support of their respective public schools, there would have been an 
additional $5 billion available to the Nation’s schools in 1953-54, 
or 3 times the amount proposed in the Federal-aid-to-school bill re- 
cently defeated in the National Congress in 1955 (Report of Utah 
Conference on Education, pp. 3-4). 

I should state that I don’t think that record is partic ularly out- 
standing. I think that other States of the country with an aroused 
public opinion and with proper religious and political leadership can 
do the same. 

These achievements of Utah, as the Governor pointed out, repre- 
sent the modern counterpart of the emphasis placed on education 
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by the early settlers of Salt Lake Valley. Arriving in Salt Lake 
City on July 4, 1847, they opened their first school in October of 
that year. Three years later they founded the University of Deseret, 
which has become the University of Utah. Thereafter, new citizens 
of other faiths as well as the Mormon pioneers opened many private 
educational institutions. Most of these institutions were finally taken 
over by our public school system, which is proudly supported by 
loyal citizens of all faiths and for which citizens of all parties and 
willing taxpayers have been responsible. 

I come next to a summary of college enrollment in Utah. Within 
the State of Utah there are three universities and three 4-year col- 
leges. Two of the universities are maintained by the State, the Uni- 
versity of Utah, located in Salt Lake City, having an enrollment last 
year of around 9,200 daytime students; the Utah State University 
at Logan, which is the land-grant college of Utah, having an enroll- 
ment last year of around 5 5,000 daytime students. The third, the 
Brigham Young University, is maintained, as I have suggested, by 
the Mormon C hure h and had last vear an enrollment of about 10,500 
daytime students. While the Brigham Young University is private, 
it is, of course, open to students of all religious faiths. We have stu- 
dents on the campus now from over 20 different religious denomina- 
tions. I should say also that we maintain it at a very low tuition 
cost. As I recall, tuition and fees for the University of Utah this 
year are $249. Tuition fees at our school are $240. The other public 
institutions in the State, as President Olpin pointed out this morning, 
charge a lesser amount of tuition. 

The other three 4-year colleges are the College of Southern Utah, 
an institution having about 600 students, maintained also by the 
State—in fact, a branch of Utah State University—Westminster Col- 
lege in Salt Lake City, a private, nondenominational college having 
an enrollment last year of about 400 students; and St. Mary’s of the 
Wasatch in Salt Lake City, affiliated with the Catholic Church, having 
an enrollment last year, I think, of around 250. 

The State also maintains four junior colleges—one in Ogden named 
Weber—of which Congressman Dixon was once president, which has 
attained a national reputation, having about, as I understand, 1,500 
daytime students. Snow College at Ephraim, having about 381 stu- 
dents; Dixie College at St. George, having about 318: “Carbon ¢ Yollege 
which, I think, has less than 300 students, The total number of stu- 
dents attending college last year in the universities and colleges within 
Utah was 27,703. 

I now come to the scholarships. I regret that I am not taking this 
up in the sequence that you have put on the questionnaires, but I 
wanted to give you a few facts first, and then I will get to the question 
which you “asked in the questionnaire. 

In preparation for my apearance here today, I tried to obtain from 
the various institutions answers to certain questions in order that I 
might give a composite of the scholarship situation in the State of 
Utah. The summary which I will give represents the information 
; have received from the different institutions, for which I thank them, 

arly all of whom were cooperative in giving me the information. 

“Of the 27,703 students enrolled in Utah institutions of higher learn- 
ing, 41 percent lived at home and 59 percent lived away from home. 
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This high percentage living away from home is accounted for in large 
part by the fact that over 50 percent of the students at the Brigham 
Young University come from without the State. In fact, only 19 
percent of our students live at home. 

Of this 27,703 students in the State, some 3,095 students received 
scholarships or fellowships or grants-in-aid from the institutions 
which they attend. That is, scholarships given by the institutions 
themselves. The total amount of money awarded by the institutions 
for this purpose amounts to $462,571, which means an average award 
by way of scholarship or fellowship or grant-in-aid of approximately 
$150 each. 

In addition, scholarships of noninstitutional funds are made to an 
additional 1,124 students in the amount of $144,073, or an average of 
$128. 

Taking both classifications together, some 4,219 students attending 
college in Utah, or over 14 percent of all students, receive either a 
scholarship, a fellowship, or a grant-in-aid for an average amount 
of $141. 

This summary of scholarships does not include so-called scholarships 
or grants-in-aid given to athletes. If included, this would raise the 
total to nearly 20 percent. 

In my book, the phrase “athletic scholarship” is a contradiction in 
terms and a misnomer. It should be more appropriately called a 
grant for athletic purposes. I do not cover this situation here because 
these grants are sui generis and have limited bearing on our problem 
here. 

STUDENT LOANS 


With respect to student loans, the material furnished me by the 
different institutions in the State would indicate that the composite 
amount available for students was $131,807, of which 2,471 students 
during the last year borrowed an average amount of only $53. Of the 
$131,807 available for loans, some $49,748, or 37 percent, was not used. 
This makes it plain that there are still funds available for loans in 
some institutions. 

PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


As to part-time employment, of the 27,703 students attending school, 
5,215 were given part-time employment on their various campuses at a 
total cost of $873,000, which means that the average amount earned 
by each student was $167. These figures as to part-time employment 
do not cover the community of Utah. More students obtained em- 
ployment off campus than on campus. 

At my own institution we try our very best to have practically all of 
the maintenance of our buildings taken care of by students in order 
that we can give just as much part-time employment as possible. 

I learned last night that our director of placement is here to testify. 
He can correct me if I am wrong, but I know that we give employment 
each year to over 3,000 students on campus. In view of the fact that 
over 14 percent of the students within the State received aid by means 
of a scholarship, which would be nearly 20 percent if athletic grants 
were included, in view of the fact that approximately 9 percent of the 
students received loans from the institutions, and that 39 percent of 
loan funds were not touched, and in view of the further fact that 5,215 
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or 18.8 percent obtained part-time employment on the different 

campuses—the number obtaining employment off campus is a much 
greater number than this—it would seem to me that there is no im- 
perative need to demand that the Great White Father in Washington 
further encroach upon the traditional functions of the State and now 
start a colossal Federal scholarship program. 


NEED OF UPPER QUARTILE OF STUDENTS 


I note that the questionnaire which has been circulated by this com- 
mittee seems to be primarily concerned with making sure that the top 
25 percent of high-school students attend college. Of course, I would 
obviously agree they should. 

In Utah, as far as I have been able to determine—I have our figures 
here—over 54 percent of all high-school students attend college, and 
the percentage is increasing from year to year. David Dixon has 
done the committee a real service by trying to determine the percent- 
age of the top 25 percent of the students who attend college, and 
gave the average as around 83 percent. 

The balance of that paragraph can go out in view of the more recent 
information that David gave the committee this morning. But, 
again, that indicates to me that, as far as this State at least is con- 
cerned, there is no real need of a Federal scholarship program. 

During the years 1951 and 1952 we had a questionnaire filled out 
by every student who discontinued his schooling at the Brigham Young 
University, in an attempt to find the reason for disc ontinuance. The 
responses for the 2 years indicated that only 10.8 percent discontinued 
because of lack of finances or because they were needed at home. I 
have combined those two reasons in getting that particular percentage. 
If left to the first one, lack of finances, the percentage would be 
around 8 percent. Translated into our "entire student enrollment, 
this would be less than 5 percent. Furthermore, it has been our ex- 
perience that many who discontinued had greater material means 
at their command than many who continued their schooling. 

If I may interpolate, I remember a young boy from Arizona com- 
ing to my office, saying that he had to discontinue school. The dean 
didn’t think he had given sufficient reason; so he sent him to me. He 
said he couldn’t afford to stay in college, and when I interrogated 
him, the reason was that he was paying $100 a month on an automobile. 

I ‘suggested that he sell the automobile and get himself a college 
education. But in that case he chose to have the automobile and 
discontinued school. He is still a mechanic—not even a good one—and 
will never get his education. 

In our experience it is clearly demonstrated, as Superintendent 
Bateman said this morning, that the desire to achieve an education 
has much more to do with continuation in college than lack of finances. 
This is apparent from many things other than st tatistics. 

We are living in a period at the present time when the national 
per capita income is higher than ever before in history. Out of a 
student enrollment this fall term at our institution, of 9,200 students, 
we have over 4,000 students, or approximately 50 percent, who drive 
to school each day in an automobile. Yet only 19 percent of them 
live at home, and certainly not more than one-half of them need an 
automobile for that purpose. 
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We have many studies which conclude that the purchase prie@ and 
the upkeep of an automobile during 4 years of college is equal to 
that of the cost of an education. It would seem to me that with this 
ability for half of the students to afford an automobile, they can easily 
afford to pay for an education. 

Certainly none of them could be in need of any scholarship, 
need of anyone else to pay for their education. And, yet, I know 
that if there were a Federal scholarship program you weld have 
applications from many students who had automobiles, on the ground 
that they couldn’t afford it because they have installments to pay on 
their automobile. 

Mr. Chairman, I didnt get time to do the proper homework and 
prepare the rest & my statement with respect to the questions, but, 
with your indulgence, I will tie up the questions and try to answer 
them. 

I suppose one reason is that I wasn’t quite sure which reasons were 
most important. I remember an attorney being before the Supreme 
Court at one time and saying that he had 21 reasons why the judg- 
ment of the court below should be reversed. Chief Justice Hughes 
turned to him and said, “Please give us the three most import: int. 

He said, “Oh, no, Your Honor. I generally win my cases on the 
least important.” 

So I will try and go through this, and some may be important. 
Others may not be quite so important. 

In the questionnaire that came to me there were not any par- 
ticular questions designated. Possibly the secretary didn’t designate 
them or, else, thought I was gullible enough to try to answer all of 
them. 

I admit I cannot, but I will do my best. 

First, on the question of the percent of Utah’s top 25 percent of 
high-school and junior-college graduates continuing their educa- 
tion, you had the figures from David Dixon this morning, that 
nearly 83 percent go on to college in the upper 25 percent quartile. 

The chief barrier, as I have indicated in my ectibaeny. is the lack 
of desire rather than a lack of money, although there is no question 
that if some of them had more money and, therefore, did not have 
to work part time, and found it a little harder going, they probably 
also would attend. 

The question is whether that type of student, however, would 
really turn out as good as the student who is willing to dig for what 
he gets. 

On the second question, as to whether there is an adequate number 
of scholarships, loans, and work study opportunities in institutions 
of higher learning to give educational opportunities to the highest 25 
percent of the high- school students, in my opinion in general, yes. 

I have to qualify it by saying, of course, we could use more money. 
We are trying to get more for that particular purpose at the institu- 
tion over which I preside, but, again, it is largely a matter of desire 
on the part of the students. 

The next question—in view of the questions the chairman has asked 
this morning, I want to take a little more time on that—is that of 
whether loan funds are available which students do not use to the 
full extent. 
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President Olpin testified on that and admitted that, with respect to 
his own institution, there were loan funds available which they did 
not use. We have the opposite experience at our institution. We only 
have a small amount, telatively, available for loans—less than $50,000, 
but it is turned over three times a year. 

In my own judgment, the question of whether loan funds are used, 
as was suggested at Minnesota, or whether they are not used depends 
in large part upon certain policies in the management of the funds. 

A few years ago we had practically no takers at our institution, and 
when I looked into the management of it I found that we had a faculty 
member who believed in getting security for every loan he made, and 
he had a roomful of hocked watches and everything of that nature. 

We immediately did away with that policy. 

We require no security of any kind for students. We rely on their 
honor, and, as I say, our loan fund now turns over three times a year. 

We admit that a loan fund of that nature does not satisfy the needs 
of students who have a need for several years in order to go on and 
finance their education. At the present time I have the promise of a 
wealthy individual—I am not going to tell Roy Olpin who it is— 
who is going to give us, in six figures, another amount which will be 
added to our loan fund for students, and which they will repay on the 
honor system. There will be no legal obligation to repay, but just 
repay as a matter of social obligation to students who succeed them. 

I forget who testified to the philosophy of the people of this State, 
that they should not borrow. ‘There is no question but that the 
dominant church of this State, from its inception, has had as one of its 
philosophical principles keeping out of debt, to which I whole- 
heartedly subscribe. 

Yet I am satisfied that that particular philosophy does not carry 
forward to say that students should not borrow for educational pur- 
poses or for purchases of homes. 

As I say, at the institution with which I am associated, maintained 
~ 4 the church, our loan fund is used up three times each year. So 

I do not feel, while we are told to stay out of debt and while I think 
that the Nation as a whole would be much better if they observed that 
principle, that that applies to an education or to something of that 
nature. I wish that it did apply more to the purchase of automobiles 
and things of that nature. 

Fourth, what would be the approximate cost of an adequate pro- 
gram of student aid for the top 25 percent of Utah’s high school 
graduates. 

No one has ventured an answer to that yet. So I suppose I am 
probably a fool in trying to do so. It can be answered in a great num- 
ber of ways. So I ‘will give you the calculations and the basis on 
which I figured it out. 

There were 9,260 high school graduates last year. If you take the 
upper quartile you have 2,315 students. Since nearly 85 percent of 
those already go on with their education, it is fair to assume, I think, 
that not more than one-fourth of the upper quartile, or 25 percent, 
would really have to have help. In Utah a student, if he is frugal, 
at our universities can get through on $800. 

I noted an article in the paper the other day from Weber College 
in which they had some getting through with as little as $665. We 
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have had some also who, through frugal living, have gotten through 
for that amount. I think the average would be a little higher, but 
if a student is going to get aid he ought to be frugal, and, of course, 
if he lives at home, as over half of the students in the State do who 
are domiciled in Utah, then the cost will be less than that. 

However, if we assume that one-fourth of the upper quartile would 
have to be helped to the extent of one-half of their cost, the total 
amount for each class for 1 year would be about $289,000. ‘To carry 
that through for 4 years, the total cost for each class would be 
$926,000, which would be the maximum cost for each class, or a little 
more than $1 per person of the population of the State. I have the 
same faith as the Governor, that Utah can shoulder that burden 
without any additional Federal help. 

How do scholarship funds available to Utah institutions compare 
with averages throughout the United States? 

I do not have the precise figures to compare, but, in general, our 
scholarships are lower in amount. The cost, however, of education 
in Utah is lower than, certainly, in private institutions such as 
Harvard where they have extremely high tuition, and Stanford. 
Stanford’s tuition now is $1,050. Some of your institutions are as 
high as $1,500. I know because I had a son attending Johns Hopkins 
University in the East, and that is what he paid.. But here, as I say, 
the highest tuition in public institutions in the State—and this in- 
cludes tuition and certain students fees—is $249; and, in our institu- 
tion, $240. 

Next, are scholarship funds and work-study opportunities equally 
distributed among the senior and junior institutions of the State? 

The answer, I think, is that certainly there is no mathematical 
equality of distribution, but in general—I looked over the number of 
scholarships last night together with the enrollment at different uni- 
versities—there is a fair distribution as to the number of scholarships. 
There is not a fair distribution as to the size of the scholarships. 
In amounts they vary from an average of about $50 to an average of 
about $200, and of course you all recognize that even the top of $200 
is a small amount, but they are generally supplemented in this State 
where necessary by part-time employment. 

Is there a tendency in Utah institutions to give too many scholar- 
ships to freshmen, and too few to upper classmen ? 

The facts are that some institutions give as few as 20 percent to 
freshmen; and, another one, as high as 86 percent to freshmen; on 
the average, 60 percent. I think—and I plead guilty to this—at our 
institution that we have been giving too many to freshmen. But, on 
the other hand, we have done it on the theory espoused this morning 
by President Olpin, that we think we are justified when we go out 
for top scholars. 

The next question: In many sections of the country it will soon be 
inadvisable to give more scholarships to attract students where the 
institutions have neither the staff nor the facilities to accommodate 
them. What is Utah’s situation in this regard? What will it be in 
the next 10 years? 

I have already expressed my opinion that I agree with the Governor 
that Utah will take care of its own students. 
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The institution which I represent has grown 100 percent in the last 
6 years. We have taken care of them with an increased emphasis 
upon scholarship. Our standards of scholarship have improved, not 
deteriorated. We have more footage now in our buildings for stu- 
dents than we had before. We are prepared, if necessary, to take 
care of an additional doubling of them in another 10 or 12 years if 
that becomes necessary. I think the State schools will do the same. 

Next, what possibility is there over the next 10-year period for the 
State of Utah, through scholarships, work-study programs and pri- 
vate, industrial, and institutional financial aid, to provide an adequate 
student-aid program for the top 25 percent of its high-school 
graduates? 

I think there will be just as great a possibility as there is now. I 
have stated that we could use more at the present time. 

Personally, I think one of the very favorable signs of the times is 
the tendency, the increased tendency of industry to be more concerned 
about education and to offer larger amounts for educational purposes. 

Next question: Should student-aid programs be extended to more 
than the upper 25 percent ? 

I share the view expressed already today before this committee 
that we ought to be concerned not only with the upper 25 percent; 
I think we ought to be concerned certainly with the upper 50 percent, 
and we ought to try as much as possible to see that those students have 
an opportunity to go on to college. 

I will put 11, 12, and 13 together: Are Federal scholarships, fed- 
erally supported work-study programs and federally supported loan 
programs necessary ¢ 

In my opinion, they are not. 

Next: Who should take the responsibility for giving qualified and 
deserving students an education ? 

As stated by Mrs. Baker this morning, primarily the parents and 
the students themselves. To the extent it is necessary to help, I think 
our local and State governments can do it. 

I refer again to the fact that while Utah is 29th down the list as far 
as per capita income is concerned, taking all of the criteria of educa- 
tional achievement together, we are at the top of the list. We are 
38th down the scale if you take the per capita income and base it on 
the number of students in college. And, yet, we have accomplished 
this. We will continue to accomplish it no matter what our needs are 
in this State. 

On the question of whether I favor giving parents an income-tax 
exemption on the amount of money spent to put their children through 
college, I have not made up my mind. There are difficult problems, 
constitutional as well as equitable problems, involved in the situation 
and I do not know what the answer is. 

On the question of whether I favor a work-study program and how 
should it be financed, I should merely like to say that work-study 
programs are advantageous if set up on a local basis and financed by 
community or State funds. There is, however, in the work-study 
program opportunity for waste and mismanagement. Advantages 
ordinarily stated for such programs are difficult to achieve. Yet, with 
well directed programing such as the one found at Antioch, where 
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students work one quarter and go to school alternate quarters, there 
are undoubtedly very great advantages. 

On the question of my reaction to the student loan funds similar 
to those in Massachusetts, New York, and North Dakota, while I 
know about them in a general way, I do not know enough for an 
intelligent opinion. 

Next: Would you favor honorary scholarships given by Federal 
and/or State Governments or institutions to capable students where 
no financial need exists ? 

My answer is that I would very much favor honorary scholarships. 
I do not think they need be given by the Federal Gov pene 

That gives me an opportunity to answer the last one, too: On what 
basis should scholarships be awarded? Mrs. Green asked several 
questions about that this morning, and I would like to express my 
opinion with respect to some of those questions. 

First, I think that scholarships ought to be awarded on the basis 
of scholastic endeavor. I think it is a prostitution of the name to call 
a scholarship a grant-in-aid given to some student who does not have 
scholastic ability but who merely needs it. I think, however, that if 
a student is at the top of his class as a scholar and his parents can 
afford to send him to college, in that case that student ought to be 
given an honorary scholarship and all of the recognition and credit 
that goes with it, and the monetary sum should not be given to that 
student, or, else, the parent ought to put up enough money for another 
scholarship for someone else. 

That does not in my philosophy mean that we ought not to give 
some kind of aid to students in the upper half of the class who are not 
in the top group, but I think they ought to be called what they are. 
We have been guilty in this area of the countr y for talking about ath- 
letic scholarships when very often those athletes have gotten them 
right at the bottom of the class. I think that is a contradiction in 
terms. 

I think scholarships ought to be awarded on the basis of scholastic 
achievement, but that, with respect to those students who do not need 
them, it ought to be merely honorary. With respect to other students 
who do need them, they ought to get them. With respect to other 
students who are not entitled to high scholarships, we ought to give 
them grants-in-aid so that they can be helped also, but [ think it leads 
to an awful lot of confusion of thinking if we call all of them by the 
same name. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, if I may, I would like to 
enlarge on one aspect of this matter which has not been touched upon 
here. That has to do primarily with the question of Federal versus 
State aid in scholarships. If in saying what I do I cover a little 
broader territory than just scholarships I I do not mean to, because I 
think the same fundamental principle is involved. 

I am greatly concerned about the fact that we have developed in our 
national philosophy an idea that every time we get in some difficulty 
we run to the Government for aid, and I mean the Federal Govern- 
ment. I think that is true of educators as well as other segments of 
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our society. I can summarize it very quickly by a statement from 
former Adm. Ben Moreell, and he says: 

The industrialist says the politician is vain and self-seeking. 

The politician paints the industrialist as a greedy monster. The ministers, 
the doctors, and workmen all point the finger of criticism at other elements in 
our body politic. We are torn by internal dissension. Each one denounces 
special privilege and Government largess for the other fellow, but describes his 
own privilege as being for the public welfare. We businessmen look for Govern- 
ment subsidies or loans when we are unable to obtain funds from private sources. 
The farmer gets a guaranteed income, subsidized electricity, irrigation, and 
tools. The one wants a subsidized house, food, medical care, retirement, and 
burial. The doctor is opposed to these things, but wants subsidized training, 
research, and laboratories. The educator points out the deplorable lowering of 
moral standards resulting from Government handouts, and suggests the Govern- 
ment subsidize his university. The scientist implores Government to provide 
funds for research essential to the common welfare. Young people want Goy- 
ernment to provide them with an education, a job, and a pension. The old 
people are content for the moment with generous retirement provisions, and all 
join in pleas for improvement to rivers and harbors to control floods and all 
navigation at public expense. 

Then we have the distressing picture of those in power, traveling the length 
and breadth of the earth, urging the people to ask for more of the fruits of 
the sweat of the other peoples’ brows, telling them the Government will do this, 
the Government will do that, carefully neglecting to explain that whatever is 
given is not something produced by Government, but something taken away 
from the citizens of the Government. And some representative of the outs, 
with apparent envy of the enthusiasm evoked by this deduction, may boldly 
claim that under their management the whole performance will be conducted 
in a more orderly and efficient manner. 

What I am saying, therefore, has to do with a great many segments 
of our society. We are just tempted to run to the Government for 
aid any time we have a problem which in the past history of the 
country we thought was essentially a local problem which we had 
the courage and the industry to work out for ourselves. 

I deplore that in education as I deplore it in other segments of 
our economy, and, if I may just take a few minutes of your time, 
I have three charts here from which I think I can demonstrate that 
on the basis of capacity to pay, if not on other basis, the States them- 
selves, including Utah, are more able to take care of this job at the 
present time than the National Government. 

According to Senator Harry Byrd—and you members of the com- 
mittee know him more than I, although I have known him for 
years—the total Government debt in the United States is around 
$310 billion, over $275 billion of which is owed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the other $35 billion being owed by the States. That is 
equivalent to the value of all the land, all the buildings, all the ma- 
chinery, all the livestock, everything of tangible value in the country. 

Senator Byrd continues: 

I think no one can deny that we are mortgaged to the hilt. 


I might add, of course, that no sane banker would ever put a 
mortgage on property in an amount equal to its present inflated value. 
Moreover, since 1932 the Federal Government has assumed contingent 
liability approaching another $250 billion. The direct and contingent 
liabilities, therefore, aggregate nearly $600 billion. 

Of course, we all hope that the Government will never be called 
upon to pay any of these contingent liabilities, but so does the fellow 
who signs a note at another bank. 
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The direct national debt without contingent liabilities represents 
an indebtedness of almost $2,000 for every man, woman and child in 
the country. But, since most women and children, a large percentage 
of low income, pay little, if any, taxes, the burden of our national 
debt will fall on about 20 percent of the people. On that realistic 
basis, our individual share of the national debt represents about 
$10,000. 

I recall that in 1937 President Roosevelt appointed a group of so- 
called liberal bankers, those whom he singled out as being sympathetic 
to his point of view of Government spending, and asked them for a 
report as to what the feasible debt limit of the United States was. 

They reported back to him that they thought this Government of 
ours could stand a debt limit of $75 billion. 

Well, today we have gone 4 times over that. 

I recognize that, with inflation, the value of each dollar has gone 
down, but, even assuming the dollar is only worth 50 percent of what 
it was, we are still twice over what it was then. 

As I say, I have 3 charts here which I will try to go through very 
quiekly, which I think will demonstrate my thesis that we are better 
able to take care of this through the States than we are through the 
Federal Government. 

The first chart which I have is the Federal versus combined State 
debt based on national income. 

Let’s take the Federal debt. In 1932 the Federal debt represented 
only 20 percent of the national income. In 1954 the Federal debt 
represented 98 percent of the national income. 

Mr, Exxiorr. Let me ask the witness a question right there. 

Mr. Witxrnson. Surely. Any time, stop me. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Doctor, while you were giving these figures and mak- 
ing the quotations, I got to thinking about my own situation and the 
situations of others. 

Of course, I do not agree with Senator Byrd myself about the debt 
being so strangling. This Nation of ours is making more money each 
year than our national debt, and I think an individual who al pay 
his debts with 1 year’s work is not in bad shape, the bankers to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Had you ever thought of that, sir? 

Mr. Wiixrnson. Yes, and my answer to that is if he pays all his 
debts he has something to show for it. If we pay the national debt 
we are just still on the level. We are just paying off the debt that 
the Government has. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We incurred that debt in war; did we not? 

Mr, Wiixrnson. A large part of it; not all of it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. About 85 percent of it, I believe. 

Mr. Wiixkrnson. I don’t remember the figures. I would accept your 
statement. My own memory was that we incurred about 75 percent, 
but I am not sure at this time. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Somewhere in that neighborhood. 

Mr. Witx1nson. Yes. However, of course, I am sure you will agree 
that once having gotten the habit of large Federal spending, we have 
continued it. There may be justification for it, but we didn’t drop 
down much in our expenditures after the end of the war, and we are 
going on pretty much at the same rate now. At any rate, my thesis 
here, Mr, Chairman, without going into the entire question of the 
justification for the Federal debt, because we could spend days on that, 
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is that, notwithstanding whether it is justified, certainly with its 
existence, State governments are more able at the present time to take 
care of this educational problem. 

I said with respect to the Federal debt in 1932 it was only 20 per- 
cent of our national income; in 1954, 98 percent or practically the 
same as our national income. 
~ Mr. Exxtorr. For 1 year. 

Mr. Wirxrnson. Yes; for 1 year. That is right. 

Coming to the combined State debts of all the States, in 1932 the 
debt equaled 20 percent of the national income, the same as the Fed- 
eral debt. And, yet, by 1934 our States fortunately have been able 
to pay off considerable of theirs, and so, by 1954 they were down to 
121% percent. 

Comparing the Federal and the States in 1954, the Federal debt 
was 98 percent of the income. The State debt was only 124% percent 
of the national income, or, just in rough figures, one-eighth of the 
Federal income. 

So it seems to me that, judging by that standard, the States are 
really in a better position than the Federal Government to assume 
these traditional functions, and when I say traditional I mean in 
the sense that they have been assumed by the States up to at least the 
present time. 

I know that there are excptions, and I know there are qualifications. 
I know, of course, the Land-Grant College Act and I know that there 
have been particular exceptions to that statement, but I am talking 
in general, 

Now I come here to a chart telling the difference between the Fed- 
eral versus the State taxes, based on the national income again. 

In 1930 the Federal taxes were only 6.8 percent of the national 
debt. During the years 1946 to 1954—and it, in general, prevails at 
the present time—the Federal taxes were 20 to 25 percent of the 
national income. 

Mrs. Green. What would you have done during the war? 

Mr. Wiixinson. You mean I have spent this much money ? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. How would you finance it? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. You have to finance it. I am not objecting to 
that. My objection is that the war being over—— 

Mrs. GrEEN. You mean we'are at peace, are we, now ? 

Mr. Wixxrnson. At least it is not a hot war. 

Mrs. Green. Over half of the budget 

What is it? $41 billion or $42 billion is being spent either for 
defense or for past wars. What would you do about that? Just 
cancel it out ? 

Mr. Wiixrnson. The problem, Mrs. Green, as you know, is not that 
easy. 

Mrs. Green. Aren’t you overlooking this when you present figures 
like this and you say these are the figures and give no explanation / ¢ 
Are you not oversimplifying ? 

Mr. Wirxrxson. No. Let me come immediately to my theory there 
on that. 

Having had some 25 years’ experience in Washington, I am satis- 
fied that in many departments of government, war departments as 
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well as peace departments, there is considerable extravagance and 
spending. 

My main point, however, is that with this tremendous debt, right- 
fully or wrongfully—certainly, in any event, we would have "had to 
had most of it—there is no purpose in the Federal Government now 
undertaking new functions and going into the traditional field of 
education which has been assumed by the States and which I think 
at the present can better be still assumed by the States. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Doctor, would you exclude the money that is being 
paid to Utah under eae Laws 815 and 874? 

Mr. Wrxrnson. I don’t know them by number. If you will tell 
me what they are, I may not be able to answer, but I will try to. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We have been spending a considerable amount of 
money in Utah, and most of the other States, in recent years to recom- 

ense the States for the impact upon their "educational system made 
- the location of military installations and Government defense 
industries of various kinds, on the theory that those industries did 
not pay any taxes to the local community. 

Mr. Wixtxrinson. If that is the particular statute, I think there is 
real justification for it. When you mentioned the statute, I did not 
know which one you were referring to. In other words, if the Gov- 
ernment, as it has in Utah and some places, has brought in a military 
establishment, brought in new employees—and, as you say, there is no 
tax source for the local community to tax them and it is essentially 
for a Federal purpose—I think that is quite a bit different from a gen- 
eral Federal program or a general Federal scholarship program. 

Mrs. Green. Do you have a State income tax? 

Mr. Witxrnson. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Do not those people who are brought in pay the State 
income tax? Don’t they bring in wealth to your State? 

Mr. Wixkinson. Yes; they do. 

Mrs. Green. Then why do you say that the Federal Government 
would be justified in this, but it would not be in some other area? 

Mr. Wixinson. I said that I thought there was some justification 
for it. I do not think there is complete justification for it. That is, 
I think there ought to be some sharing. 

I think that if the educational facilities in that community are 
largely imposed, and in many cases those people there do not pay 
income taxes—they are only there for a short period of the year— 

I think certainly 

Mrs. Green. Would you levy a withholding tax? 

Mr. Witxrnson. I know in the last legislature there was an attempt 
to have a withholding tax for nonresidents, and I think it was passed, 
but I think that W ashington did not recognize it and we have some 
difficulty enforcing it. 

I am not entirely up on it, but I think that is the fact. 

Mrs. GrEEN. Why does Washington have to recognize a State with- 
holding tax? They don’t in Oregon. 

Mr. Witxtnson. There was some facet of it with which, Mrs. Green, 
I am not for the moment familiar, but I know that it may have been 
with respect to Government employees. However, I am so hazy in 
my mind I wouldn’t want to be precise about it. I will be very happy 
to look it up and give you a supplemental memorandum if you want it. 
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Mrs. Green. Did you support the upper Colorado River project? 

Mr. Wiixtnson. I did. 

Mrs. Green. Why is that not a local problem? Why don’t you 
have either a State or an interstate compact? Why did you go to the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. Now you say did I “support” it. I was not, of 
course, a public official or anything of that nature. 

[ think there is a great difference between the Colorado River proj- 
ect—which was of such tremendous size that, as I understand it, pri- 
vate capital could not be expected or were not sufficiently large 
themselves to do anything about it, and Federal aid to education. 

Mrs. Green. We have a Hells Canyon in Oregon. 

As I understand it, the difference was that this would not make 
much money for private capital, and, therefore, they were not willing 
to invest. 

Mr. Wixixrnson. As I understand it, and I don’t profess to be an 
expert on this, Mrs. Green, the difference between those two projects— 
and I know there is room for difference of opinion—is that this one 
in Utah and the other States—and it is not only one State—was of 
such tremendous size that there was no private capital large enough 
to do it at all. 

The Hells Canyon project, as I understand, was started out as a 
private venture. Private capital was willing to finance it, and did 
finance it. 

I don’t profess to be an expert on it. 

Mrs. Green. Yes; but if you are insistent that people should not go 
to the Federal Government for things, couldn’t you have entered into 
an interstate compact and developed the upper C olorado River project ? 

Mr. Witx1nson. My understanding, Mrs. Green, is that it was of 
such size that it just seemed infeasible. 

[ am expressing my own views. 

I would have liked to have seen some interstate compact, but, again, 
I am not testifying here with any final opinion on that. With all of 
my other duties, I haven’t had time to study it, but I have felt that it 
was justified. I want to be frank. 

Mrs. Green. You were one of those who did approve of going to 
the Federal Government for the funds? 

Mr. Witxrnson. I had nothing to do with it as a public official. I 
was not a public official or anything of that nature. 

Mrs. Green. You, no doubt, had some influence in the community 
and the State, I would judge. 

Mr. Wirix1nson. That is sometimes very questionable, 

If I may continue with this, the last chart here shows that from 
1946 to 1954, of course, we had 20 to 25 percent of the national in- 
come in Federal taxes. We only had 7.6 percent in the States, which 
shows to me that actually over the last 25 years or so the State gov 
ernments have placed themselves in a better position to take care of 
this than before—that is the point I am making—whereas the Fed- 
eral Government, rightly or wrongly, with the tremendous n: ‘ional 
debt, is less prepared really at the present time than the State 
governments. 

Then I agree with what one speaker said this morning, namely, 
education, it seems to me, is better administered locally, 
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I know that those in favor of Federal aid say that you can have 
Federal support and yet local control. 

If I may, just in a second I would like to come to that because I 

sannot believe that myself. 

The other chart that I have here has to do with the narrowing of 
variations in capacity to pay between the 12 States of high income ‘and 
the 12 States of low income in the Nation, 1940 to 1953. 

Of course, the entire theory of Federal aid to education, also with 
a Federal scholarship program, although not as much so as in general, 
is that some States are wealthy and some are poor, and, therefore, the 
wealthy States should help the poor ones to carry their educational 
burden. 

I pointed out that in our own State, although a poor one, we still 
maintain a respectable educational program. However, I want to 
point out that over the past period of time there has been a great 
change in this country. There is not the variation that there once was 
between the income of New York, for instance, and the income of 
Tennessee or some State of that kind. This is the narrowing of this 

rariation from 1940 to 1953, in a 13-year period. 

The per capita income increase in the top-income States during that 
period of time was 37 percent. The per capita income increase was 96 
percent in the lowest-income States. 

With our great industrial growth, those States that were once poor 
are now doing much better than they did. 

Mrs. Green. Could you translate that into dollars and cents? 

Mr. Wiixrxson. Of course, it would be different dollars and cents, 
Mrs. Green, for each State in the Union. 

Mrs. Green. However, for some of the low-income States a few 
years ago the average income was what ? $900 ? 

Mr. Hoots. In the South. 

Mr. Wixkrnson. I can give you and will give you a short memoran- 
dum as to the source of this, which has charts on it, if you would like 
to see it. 

Mrs. Green. No. I was just trying to point out that in percentage 
its sounds tremendous, but in dollars it does not mean much in edu- 

-ating youngsters in college. 

If you have a per capita income for a family of, in some States, 
$900 and you increase it 100 percent, you still have an income of only 
$1,800. You can’t send many youngsters to college on that. 

Mr. Witxtnson. I can get the actual figures. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Doctor, here is what Mrs. Green is talking about—— 

Mr. Witxrnson. I understand what she is talking about. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me add this illustration to reaffirm it. 

In my State of Alabama I believe the per capita income in 1940 
was about $250. It has risen, percentage-wise, wonderfully since that 
time. It is now up to about $900, maybe $950, but when you are com- 
peting with States of very high income or at least incomes twice that, 
your percentages don’t really tell all the story 

Mr. Wirxrxson. They don’t tell all the story, I agree and I don’t 
think that it was justified for me to take the whole time. 

I will give you the source of this material so that you can see 
the tables and statistics if you desire to have them. 

Mrs. Green. We have that information, sir, 
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Mr. Witkinson. The same story is told with respect to the school- 
children increase. In the top-income States there has been a 66- 
percent increase. In the lowest-income States one-half of them 
increased slightly, and the other half decreased. 

The teacher-sal: ary increase has the largest proportionately, and all 
of us are grateful for this; in the lowest-income State, 101 percent 
as compared to 28 percent in the others. 

The conclusion that I draw from it, I repeat again, is that it seems 
to me from those figures that we are in better position in the States 
to take care of this than the Federal Government. 

Now I come, if I may, to the last point that I want to make. That 
is the theory that you can have Federal handouts and not have Fed- 
eral control. On that may I quote from 2 or 3 former Commissioners 
of Education of the United States who had experience in that. parti- 
cular field. Here is one from Dr. S. M. Brownwell in a statement 
miutde before he became Commissioner. He says: 

On the one hand we have presented to us argument that there will be no 
Federal control accompanynig Federal aid. Alongside we find evidence show- 
ing the inadequacy and inequality of education in States able to support a good 
educational program, and evidence of insufficient or inadequate efforts by 
these States to eradicate inequality and inefficiency within their borders. If 
there is to be little or no Federal control accompanying Federal aid, what right 
have we to expect a major improvement of the education within States under 
the same leadership that they now have? 

Thus, if Federal aid is to bring about better schools, it seems apparent there 
must be some kind of Federal control. 

The education commission of the Committee on Intergovernmental Relations 
wrote in 1954 : 

If States cannot find some way to allocate almost $3 billion in State aid in 
such a way as to assure adequate educational opportunity, what reason do we 
have to assume that they could accomplish the objective with the few hundred 
million dollars in Federal funds? 

Federal action could bring about universal educational opportunities only 
if grants-in-aid were conditioned upon control both of distribution of State 
and Federal funds. 

| have also a statement by Tigert, former Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. John Tigert, in which he wrote: 

My experience in handling Federal subsidies for education under the limited 
acts which are now in existence has taught me that you must either have 
Federal control and interference or you must have misappropriation of funds 
and waste. 

The reason and experience both indicate that Federal money cannot be 
expended wisely and efficiently except by exercising Federal control and super- 
vision, even though there is considerable waste. 

If we embark upon a program of turning over Federal money to schools 
without any strings attached, it is only a question of time until the waste, 
extravagance, and misuse of funds will result in a reaction or change. The 
alternative is Federal control. 

I would like to end, if I may, with a quotation from the late Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, great educator, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, writing after the last war. 

Mr. Nicrorson. Before you do that, you are, they tell me, quite 
a lawyer, and perhaps you might tell me where in the Constitution 
it says anything about the I “ederal Government building schools. 

Mr. WILKINson. Sir, it doesn’t. 

As you know and as I know, during the early history of our 
country it was not thought that the Federal Government would inter- 
fere in these educational functions of the States. Of course, there 
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has been great change in constitutional interpretation in your and 
my lifetime. 

‘Mrs. Green. Would the gentleman from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. Nicuorson. Yes, I will. 

Mrs. Green. Where in the Constitution does it say anything about 
the Federal Government building the upper Colorado River project, 
or where does it say anything about agricultural subsidies? 

Mr. Nicworson. It says something about commerce and the Federal 
Government has something to do with commerce. It can appropriate 
the money for it. 

Mrs. Green. What about promoting the general welfare? Is not 
education part of the general welfare ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. It is what general welfare is. 

If you take all of my money to pay the poor, where do I come 
out? Isthere any general welfare about that ? 

Mrs. Green. I don’t know your financial situation. 

Mr. Wuxrnson. The statement Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, the 
late president of Columbia University, wrote—and I will be brief 
and just read this and then conclude. He says: 

It is now proposed by some to bring into uniformity the educational system 
of the whole United States while making the most solemn assurance that 
nothing of the kind is intended. 

The next sentence is the point that is pertinent here: 


The glory and the successes of education in the United States are due to its 
freedom, to its unevenness, to its reflection of the needs and ambitions and 
eapacities of local communities, and to its being kept in close and constant 
touch with the people themselves. 

There is not enough money in the United States even if every dollar were spent 
on education to produce by Federal authority, or through what is naively called 
cooperation between the Federal Government and several States, educational 
results that would be at all comparable with those that have already been reached 
under the free and natural system that has grown up among us. 

“It is universally acknowledged that the unhappy decline in German uni- 
versity freedom and effectiveness, and the equally unhappy subjection of the 
educated classes to the dictates of the political and military ruling groups, 
were the direct result of the highly centralized and efficient control from Berlin 
of the nation’s schools and universities. 

And he goes on—I won’t read the rest except the last sentence: 

A school system that grows naturally in response to the needs and ambitions 
of a hundred thousand different localities will be a better school system than 
any which can be imposed upon those localities by the aid of grants of public 
money from the Federal Treasury accompanied by Federal regulations, Federal 
inspections, Federal reports and Federal uniformalities. 

And may I, in order to be fair, say that if the Federal Government 
puts up the money, I, as one, think they have a right to control. I 
think it is inevitable they w ill control. 

I said I would close, but I have just a one-sentence quotation from 
one of our great leaders at the present time. Hesays: 

I firmly believe that the army of persons who urge greater and greater 
centralization of authority, greater and greater dependence upon the Federal 


Government, are really more dangerous to our form of government than any 
external threat that can be arrayed against us. 


That was President Eisenhower when he was president of Columbia 
University. 

I think certainly that the field of education is one that we ought to 
reserve to the States. and, as for my own State, I am satisfied we are 
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going to be able to take care of it and still have a very respectable 
program of education. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What do you think about the GI bill, Doctor? 

Mr. Wiixrnson. My views on the GI bill are these: 

I do not think the Federal Government was justified in giving GI 
grants to every man who was in the service irrespective of the time he 
was in. I think there ought to have been some limitation on the time 
that he was in; and at least in this respect, Mrs. Green, I was entirely 
consistent. 

As one who was in World War I, who went there and returned from 
active duty in better physical shape than I went in, I was not in favor 
of a soldier bonus, and did not accept it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Doctor, you are a very brilliant man. 

Mr. Wiixrnson. I deny that, but we try to do our best. 

Mr. Ex.xiorr. I just have to ask you a few questions even though 
our time is going on. 

What you said, in effect, is if the Federal Government grants schol- 
arships or a work-study aid or a loan aid, it will impose its control. 
I don’t understand on which—but I don’t guess it makes too much 
difference either—on the school or on the mind of the student. I say 
it doesn’t make so much difference for the purpose of the question I 
am leading up to. Here is what I really want to contrast to that, and 
[ want you to weigh the two back and forth because I am very much 
interested in your answer. 

There is in the country today a very great urging on the part of the 
people that industry expand their schol: arships, and some of the larger 
industries are doing a considerable amount in that field. 

What is the effect, controlwise, of a scholarship of General Motors 
on the school or the mind of the fellow getting the scholarship ? 

If there must inevitably be control from one source why —_ there 
not inevitably be control from the other? In other words, I am try- 
ing to get at which direction should the thing take. Should we go all 
out in urging industry to support our schools with scholarships and 
be perfectly willing to waive any control that might grow out of that ? 
And is that system to be preferred to Government? And, if so, who 
should say who is going to get the scholarship 

Think about that a little bit. 

Mr. Witxinson. If I may, I will take that, Mr. Chairman, in steps. 

Mr. Eussorr. Yes. 

Mr. Wirkinson. I am very much in favor of urging industry to 
become more cooperative and generous in giving scholarships. I do 
not believe, though—and we would not accept at our institution 
scholarships from corporations if they dictated just how the study 
should be made or the content of the study. That would be control. 

I am more in favor of scholarships from private industry than I 
am from the Government, for this very fundamental reason, right or 
wrong : 

This country of ours is founded upon liberty, which includes free 
enterprise. I think that the Government has alre: idy gotten into 
altogether too many activities which have traditionally in this country 
been the realm of private enterprise, and I think, furthermore, that 
there is not the danger inherent, for instance, in General Motors giv- 
ing a number of scholarships as there would be for the Federal 


’ 
. 
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Government to give hundreds of thousands of them. It is a question 
of degree, but where the Government itself goes into that field and 
takes that prerogative, surely the ¢ ‘onstitutional Fathers never 
intended it, and I think there is a real danger. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Of course, I don’t know what may have been the 
original intention, but I do know that our ideas and our approaches 
change with the passing years about many of these things, and I am 
one of these people who thinks that the world gets better and that 
America gets stronger with each passing generation. 

I regret. that our wars have caused us to get into more debt than we 
should be in, but that is a matter over which we have not had too 
much control. 

If you could wipe out the war debts of World War I and World 
War II and the Korean war, our debt would be relatively very small 
for a nation of this size. 

Mr. Wirxinson. My concern, Mr. Chairman, is that we have had 
at least 20 recorded histories, nations that have come and that have 
gone either because of war or because of highly centralized authority 
and the people turning over their own obligations to their govern- 
ment, as in Rome where they became so demoralized that they were 
unable to do things for themselves, and demoralization of the entire 
nation set in. I don’t want that to happen to my country. 

I think we need more responsibility at home—individual, local, and 
State. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let’s take this campus here, Doctor. I noted as I 
viewed it awhile ago from the top of the building that—and this is a 
State institution; so I will discuss it from that viewpoint—this insti- 
tution has been able to gather unto itself—and I am glad to see it 

Mr. Witxrnson. We all are. 

Mr. Extiorr. Several hundred acres of land here with lots of build- 
ings built by the Federal Government, and maybe it paid some token 
price—I do not know—for it. But I think the result has been that it 
has been 90 percent a gift. 

Do you think that has imposed any Federal control upon this 
institution / 

Mr. Wiixrnson. Of course, the Federal Government already had 
the land here with respect to the land that was given. 

If you just give a fee simple title to land, of course you relinquish 
your control, but if you have a continuing scholarship program in 
which the Congress is going in its appropriation bills to appropriate 
money from year to year, there is going to be an increasing tend- 
and I think rightly if the Feder: al Government puts up the 
money—not only to lay down the rules of the game, but to actually 
run the game. 

I know that the people in Congress at the present time, with re- 
spect to Federal aid, would like to pass Federal aid, those who are in 
favor of it, without any strings attached, but you and I both know 
from our experience in Washington that what one C ongress does is 
never binding on another, and, step by step, inevitably in the situa- 
tion, as these two retired commissioners of education say, you get 
more controls. It just gravitates that way. It is inherent in govern- 
mental operations. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Does your university accept any Federal grants for 
research and that sort of thing? 
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Mr. Witxrnson. We do not accept the school lunch program. We 
accept certain grants for research. 

May I explain that. 

As President Olpin explained this morning, they are not remunera- 
tive to us. Our cost in overhead generally exceeds the amount that 
we get for overhead and all of the research grants that we get are 
pe aid out to those on the research projects. So, as far as any ultimate 
return to the university is concerned, we get none. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is a apedare of the value of dollars, the trade 
that you made about that. I don’t know anything about that. How- 
ever, I am just wondering if the results obtained from that research 
have been colored by the fact that it was paid for by the Federal 
Government. I don’t believe it has. I don’t think it has throughout 
the country. I don’t believe it has in your institution. 

Mr. Witkrnson. Ours, I must admit, is rather of recent vintage. 
We have only been doing it for 4 years. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We are lending money now to your institution, I 
presume, and certainly to lots of institutions across the country with 
which to build dormitories, union buildings, and I believe we in- 
cluded in the last Housing Act lunchrooms and maybe one or two 
miscellaneous-type buildings, but primarily for lodging. We lend the 
university, though maybe “not yours, but possibly “this one and cer- 

tainly a hundred or more across the countr y, several hundred, I guess, 
moneys at 2-percent interest with which to build these buildings. 

Does that bring about any Federal control on your campus in Utah 
if you take advantage of it / 

Mr. Wiixinson. So the record will be clear, my board of trustees 
would not permit me, and I would not be in favor myself to apply for 
one of them. We finance our own buildings. We have no Federal 
loans of that kind for anything of that nature. 

But, going to your direct question, I do not think that under our 
present act that it imposes any particular control with respect to aca- 
demic teaching or anything of that kind. 

However, in my humble opinion it would be far preferable for the 
States themselves to finance them. Let us do it locally. 

Our philosophy here in this State is that we are always willing to 
pay for our education. In fact, I go even further than that. I think, 
to the extent necessary, we ought to increase our taxes so that we 
finance our educational "buildings without having to bond them and 
pay for them double, once in principal and once in interest, and we 
would have twice as many buildings if we did it. 

That is what we do at our institution with respect to our academic 
buildings. The church never permits us to build them until it is 
ready to pay for them. We have no bonded indebtedness. 

Mr. Evsiorr. I certainly have great admiration for the people of 
Utah for their willingness to dig down in their pockets and raise the 
money through the church instiutions such as yours or through their 
public institutions such as this one, to bring them to a high ‘level of 
efficiency and goodness. 

Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. There is an attorney that represents several Indian 
tribes, by the name of Glen Wilkinson. Is he your brother ? 

Mr. Wiikrnson. He is a younger brother. 
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Mrs. Green. A while ago Mr. Elliott asked you about the GI bill 
of rights and what you thought of it, and you said you did not approve 
them all getting the same amount. 

Did I understand it correctly ? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. That is right. 

May I say, Mrs. Green, I have never made a careful study of it, 
but from what observations I have made at the university, I ran into 
a few boys who had been away just a few months and came back and 
got GI rights. It never seemed to me fair to the rest of the tax- 
payers of the country that for the few months in their cases they had 
been in the Army the rest of the country should finance their educa- 
tion. 

With respect to those who are disabled in any way, I would go the 
limit in seeing that they and their families are taken care of. 

Mrs. Green. Isn’t it true that the GI bill is based on the le neth 
of service and that the amount of educational opportunities that the 
GI has depends on how many months or how many years he spent in 
the service ? 

Mr. eee As I have said, I do not know the details of it. 

Mrs. Green. I think it is based on the amount of time in service. 

Mr. w ILKINSON. I felt that the minimum time was too short. 

Mrs. Green. You showed some charts. 

I know you have 14 other witnesses, Mr. Chairman, and need to give 
them time. 

You indicated that the only reason for Federal aid was because of 
the difference in the per capita income in the States. I think there 
are two other very important reasons. One, for example, is New 
York. The home offices of big insurance companies and the big 
corporations are located there, but the people of Utah, the people of 
Oregon, the people of Alabama help to create the wealth. However, 
because geographically the home office is located in New York State, 
New York State benefits tremendously as far as income is concerned. 
I think this is one reason why a Federal program would help. 

Mr. Wirxrtnson. I said that was the main reason. I did not want 
to exclude others. 

Mrs. Green. It may be given as one. As to the other one, it seems 
to me that Federal Government has a responsibility. I have a 
great deal more faith in my Federal Government than perhaps 
you have or some of the others. I have never been afraid of 
what my Federal Government was going to do. I have a great nas 
more concern about what a big corporation might do in the way of 
influencing politics within a State or within a nation, or in the ‘way 
it might control the propaganda than I have in what my Federal 
Government m: ay do in controlling the minds of people. 

It also seems to me, quoting your figures on page 3, that in Utah, 
with respect to your young men who took the Selective Service tests, 
you had a rejection of 1.3 percent, which is right up at the top of the 
list. I think Minnesota had fewer young men rejected than any 
other State. Oregon was up toward the top. There is one State in 
the South—I believe North Carolina—that has a rejection of 45 per- 
cent of the young men that take the Selective Service test. 

It seems to me that this indicates a Federal responsibility with 
respect to education. 
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I don’t think that we in Oregon, because we have a 2.1 percent re- 
jection, can say, well, the people in Oregon are smarter than the people 
in North Carolina. But I think it is a pretty well-established fact 
that over the years the educational facilities have been better in 
some of the States than in some of the others. 

As General Hershey, the head of Selective Service, said, if the 
people of the country are not willing to pay in dollars and cents for 
good educational opportunity they may have to pay for it in blood. 

I think there is a Federal responsibility. 

Mr. Witkrinson. The difference between us, Mrs. Green, in that 
respect is that I think that once the public g gets aroused to the situa- 
tion in the State which you mentioned, then they will assume their 
responsibility. 

I think that great good has come from the national education con- 
ference that was had in 1955. I think that great good will come 
from discussions attendant upon actions of this committee, but I 
think that fundamentally we are going to get further with better 
results if we have this come from the grassroots than if we have it 
come from the Federal Government in Washington. And on that 
score I would just like to quote the late President Woodrow Wilson, 
in which he says that the great progress in this country has been due 
largely to those things which people did of their own volition, not 
that that was required by the law. 

And he made the further statement that he hoped the time would 
never come when he little red schoolhouse would be in any way di- 
rected by Washington. With those views of President Wilson I 
agree. 

Mrs. Green. You really believe there would be Federal control if 
we gave scholarships, for example, on a competitive basis, and those 
students who were up at the top were given a sum of money to help 
pay their expenses? You think the Federal Government would be 
controlling the educational process ¢ 

Mr. Witxrnson. I am afraid of the disintegrating erosion of par- 
ticular exceptions, and by that I mean that we legislate one day and 
say “We will do this, but we will have no Federal control. Another 
day we will do this and we will have no Federal control.” Uvlti- 
mately, it mounts up so much that there has been so much erosion that 
we do have Federal control. 

Mrs. Green. We have had Federal grants for a hundred years. 
Abraham Lincoln signed the Morrill Act. I have never heard educa 
tors say that there has been Federal control in the various forms of 
Federal assistance that has been given. 

Mr. Wiixrnson. It is just like in any other field of legislation. 
The accumulation of them, one at a time, finally mounts up so that 
you have to have Federal control. 

I am relying in this instance upon the experience of two United 
States Commissioners of Education who themselves said it is in- 
evitable. That is their experience. 

Mrs. Green. Of course, there is a large number also who say there 
is not. 

Do you see the same danger of Federal control if we had a loan 
program ¢ 

Mr. Wirxrnson. Less danger. 
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I think also in the case of a loan program we ought to do it through 
the States where it is controlled locally. 

I think I agree with many of the comments of the chairman this 
morning. I do not see myself why students won’t borrow money for 
education. I would very much prefer that they borrowed money and 
helped pay for their educations themselves, paid it back, than I would 
to have it given to them as a completely free grant, particularly those 
students who happen to be around halfway down their class. 

I don’t mean to say—and I haven’t said—that I am not in favor of 
scholarships. We have them in our university and we are trying to 
get more, but for a large handling I would prefer the loan program. 

Mrs. Green. Are you satisfied with the number of scientists and 
engineers and so on that we are turning out in the country now ¢ 

Mr. Witxinson. No. Nor am I satisfied either with the social 
scientists, the humanists, we are turning out. 

I do not think this is a problem only of trying to catch up with 
the Russians in the field of science. God forbid the time when we 
adopt the Russian system here, and because we want to develop 
scientists we force every boy in the upper 25 percent of the class 
to go 1n as scientists. 

Mrs. Green. I don’t think anybody is recommending that. 

Mr. Wixxrnson. I don’t want to get near it. 

As far as scholarships are concerned, 1 am much more anxious to 
have more scholarships for those who are in social sciences, in the 
humanities, in education than I am at the present time for those who 
are in the physical sciences, and let me give you the reason by per- 
sonal example. 

We just established at our institution, about 5 vears ago, the 
School of Physical Engineering Sciences. It had none before that 
time. In 5 years’ time we have more students in that college than 
any other college on the campus. With the large salaries that are 
now being paid “by industry for physical scientists and for engineers, 
the number of students is increasing yearly, and I do not think we 
are going to have difficulty in the years immediately ahead in getting 
the omen of scientists that we have to have. 

On the other hand, take those in education where salaries are 
lower. Take those in the humanities and the social sciences where 
they don’t have many opportunities. We need many more scholar- 
ships in order to induce students to go into those fields. 

Mrs. Green. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicnotson. No Questions. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Doctor, just one other question and I am going to 
let you go. 

Would you agree with me that the wonderful progress that U tah 
has made since 1847 is certainly due largely in the fact that it has 
placed great emphasis upon education ? 

Mr. Wiikrnson. No question about it. 

Mr. Exuiorr. And the fact that you have been able to outstrip 
your sister States, I believe we might say, is due to that factor, 
thus proving the economic value of education again and again? 

Mr. Wiurxrnson. That is right, even though in economic returns 
we are way down the list. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much. 
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Our next witness is Dr. John C. Carlisle, dean of the College of 
Education, Utah State University, Logan, Utah. 

Dr. Carlisle, will you come around, sir? 

You may proceed in any manner you see fit to do so. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. CARLISLE, DEAN, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY OF AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED 
SCIENCE, LOGAN, UTAH 


Mr. Caruiste. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, per- 
haps I should say at the outset that it is indeed regrettable that 
President Daryl Chase, of Utah State University, could not be here 
today, that he had to be out of the State, and he’ asked that I come 
und make a statement, and this had the approval of the committee. 

But I think I should say that, while in general he had some idea 
of what I am saying here, any remarks I make do not officially 
represent him, nor necessarily officially represent the position of the 
institution there. 

The chairman asked that I direct my statement particularly to 
nine selected questions from the original inquiry. It was also sug- 
gested that points of view concerning other problems facing the 
committee might also be expressed. 

sefore turning to the specific questions, may I say that it is as- 
swned—and I might add Racthae I believe this was clarified by the 
chairman at the start of the hearing today—that the committee is 
primarily concerned with getting more students of high ability into 
colleges and universities, and keeping them there until a degree pro- 
gram and, for some, still higher levels of graduate work are com- 
pleted. This would imply that reducing costs of higher education 
to students now enrolled or to State and local taxpayers for the 
support of higher education is of secondary importance. 

The principal reasons why students drop out of school before 
completing high school, or do not enroll in or complete any par- 
ticular program of higher education, can be classified under one or 
more of the following headings: 

l. “Lack of ability, particularly native aptitude for scholastic 
achievement.” 

2. “Lack of interest in or motivation to continue schooling. This 
has reference also to interest in and aptitude for the particular areas 
of study and learning in the college or university. 

3. “Tack of finance.” 

With respect to the first item above, it is obvious that not much 
can be done about the students’ lack of native aptitude. Neverthe- 
less, high schools and higher institutions throughout the country 
are ser iously concerned about this problem and are carefully studying 
all kinds of ways and means of improving school curriculum and 
instructional procedures so as to get maximum achievement from all 
students. 

In this connection it would seem a serious mistake to concentrate 
attention upon getting financial help for only a mythical percentage 
of the top few without first knowing whether or not better procedures 
could increase the number of students who can profit from advanced 
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education. In other words, we must salvage all the potential tech- 
nical and professional manpower that we can. 

May I say parenthetically that I concur in the points of view that 
have been expressed today, that in this world situation the country 
faces some serious obstac Jes, and I just assumed that everybody 
agreed that we need top-level educ ated personnel in this world 
much as we do top-level military personnel. 

Concerning item 2, it is obvious from recent studies that motiva- 
tion of students for higher education is improving. Increased per- 
centages in enrollment plus the comparatively high number of in- 
dividuals who attended dur ing the so-called GI bulge, when problems 
of finance were taken care of, confirm this observation. 

The demand for and the higher compensation paid to professionally 
trained personnel is motivating students. Guidance and counseling 
programs in high schools and colleges are improving, but need to be 
expanded greatly. 

Finally, “the general social climate toward higher education is more 
encouraging. As we look upon the great scientist now with — 
reverence, we should recall that only a few years ago he or his 
counterpart was the egg-head in a world of so-called selfmade men. 

Item 3—lack of finance—is the topic with which most of the ques- 
tions referred to me are concerned. These questions will be considered 
in a following paragraphs. 

“What would be the approximate cost of an adequate program 
of neiacan aid for the top 25 percent of Utah’s high-school gradu- 
ates ?” 

This question cannot be answered precisely. I was confronted with 
the same problem as President Wilkinson, but did desire to try to 
do it. 

With a high-school graduating class of around 9,000 in Utah, a 
scholarship grant of $500 to each of the top 25 percent would amount 
to $1,112,500 yearly for 1 year of study, or a total of $4,450,000 if 
it is assumed that ev ery individual stayed in college the 4 years. The 
Dixon report, however, indicates that 80 percent or more of this 
top 25 percent enroll now ye present practices. Thus, how to 
reach those who do not enroll or do not stay in becomes the basic 
problem. 

8. “In many sections of the country it will soon be inadvisable to 
give more scholarships to attract students where the institutions have 
neither the staff nor the facilities to accommodate them. What is 
Utah’s situation in this regard? What will it be in the next 10 years 
at the present rate of staff and building expansion?” 

Utah’s economy seems to be keeping up with present demands for 
increases in buildings and operating expenses in higher education. 
Whether this will be the case in the next few vears, when the in- 
creased enrollment resulting from higher birthrates reaches the col- 
leges and universities, remains to be seen. 

May I say, again parenthetically, that the birthrate has practically 
doubled in Utah, and these war babies will reach the colleges, as we 
all know, in the next few years. 

The first crop of this increased birthrate has not come to the college 


yet. 
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At present and.for many years past the taxable wealth or income 
back of each college youth in Utah is and has been below the national 
average. Furthermore, Utah has exported a surplus of college- 
trained youth to other States. This would seem to justify some kind 
of Federal support for higher education. Federal appropriations 
for buildings in public colleges and universities on a State matching 
basis is justifie sd in my opinion, and will likely be needed in the next 
few years. 

There is, however, an area where additional financial support is 
needed now, either at the State or National level. I refer to the matter 
of student housing. 

All studies in this State show that attendance at college is influenced 
greatly by the distance the student lives from the institution concerned. 
Thus, if we wish to get more students enrolled and at the same time 
to equalize the opportunities among the student population, we should 
set up something resembling a crash program at once to subsidize sub- 
stantially student housing in public colleges and universities. 

Many facts support this point of view. ‘To begin with, one of the 
basic reasons why more students are not in college is that marriages 
are occurring earlier. The median age for women is now around 20 
years and for men around 22 years. In other words, half of today’s 
potential college women graduates are married before they enter the 
junior year, and half of the college men are married by the end of their 
senior year. If these young people are to enter and/or stay in college, 
they must have places to live at rates low enough to make such plans 
a genuine possibility. Practically all graduate students are married. 

True, there are programs now whereby Federal loans may be ob- 
tained for self-liquidating college housing projects, and references 
have been made to these in the hearing today. But why, in theory, 
should a student whose home is away ‘from d: uily traveling distance 
to a public institution pay his share of taxes for the operation of that 
institution, pay the same fees and other costs that nearby students 
do, and, in addition, in the long run, pay for the complete cost of 
building and maintaining the dormitory or apartment in which he 
lives when he attends? 

If we seriously want to increase the enrollment of such off-campus 
students, we should provide financial grants to reduce housing costs 
by at least 50 percent. I have chosen that 50 percent just as an arbi- 
trary figure. 

9. “What possibility is there over the next 10-year period for the 
State of Utah, through scholarships, work-study programs, and pri- 
vate, industrial, and institutional financial aid, to provide an adequate 
student-aid program for the top 25 percent of its high-school 
graduates?” 

Present programs provide that tuition scholarships at State ex- 
pense may be given to 10 percent of the students enrolled in State- 
supported higher institutions in Utah. Approximately 250 so-called 
normal scholarships are available. Both of these scholarship pro- 
grams should be continued. Nevertheless, I concur in the recom- 
mendation of the President’s Committee that for the present we should 
rely chiefly on scholaships from private individuals, organizations, 
and industries, 
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10. “Should student aid programs be extended to more than the top 
25 percent ?” 

If student aid programs are provided, they should be made avail- 
able to all students who can profit from higher education. This 
means, however, tiiat the institutions must maintain high-quality 
standards at all levels and see to it that scholarships go only to poten- 
tially successful students. Our society can absorb all such individ- 
uals with advanced education, and needs them critically in the econ- 
omy now. 

11. “Are Federal scholarships necessary ?” 

Not at present. 

12. “Are federally supported work-study programs necessary ?” 

Doubtful. The number suggested by the President’s Committee is 
so small that supporting financial grants would likely be used up by 
students now enrolled. To set up a practical plan for selecting and 
utilizing such a small number would present almost insurmountable 
difficulties. 

I think that figure is about one out of a hundred of the college stu- 
dents now enrolled would be provided for by a special Federal work- 
study program. 

Opportunities for advanced research at the graduate level can result 
in the employment of graduate students, which, in effect, 1s a high- 
level student employment program. This program is highly desir- 
able and should be increased and distributed more widely among the 
Nation’s universities. 

13. “Are federally supported loan programs necessary 

Perhaps not necessary, but desirable. The American way en- 
courages each individual to support himself. Studies show that 
higher education for those who can profit from it is an investment 
that pays good dividends to the individual as well as to society. Low 
interest or no-interest loans while the individual is going to school 
would solve financial problems for many potentially good students not 
r, hag 

. “Do you favor giving parents an income-tax exemption on the 
eink of money spent to put their children through college? Give 
reasons for your position.’ 

I think this is desirable if we want the general public to have a 
larger share in paying for the costs of education of individuals who 
are now in attendance or who would otherwise attend anyway. It is 
a relatively costly method of increasing the enrollment of those who 
cannot afford to come now. 

17. “What is your reaction to State student-loan funds similar to 
those of Massachusetts, New York, and North Dakota?” 

I put on my printed statement here “Favorable, but why not pro 
vide such loans on a Federal basis ?” 

I would like to add to that statement that, since writing it, I received 
a copy 3 the two statements on education in the last Sunday edition 
of the New York Times, and it seems to me some outstanding in 
dividuals in the Nation sincerely believe that they can increase col- 
lege tuition up to a figure of, say, around $2,000 and then, by lend 
ing the student the money to pay those fees, shift the burden of 
education from society in general to the individual student. They 
might succeed in it, but I would like to see what would happen if we 
took an illustration, for example, from the military. 
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As I understand it, when a jet pilot steps into the controls of his 
plane the Federal Government has spent at least $50,000 on his train- 
ing. I think it is well above that now, but I do not know the exact 
figure. I believe jet pilots, if they survive, make pretty good wages. 

I wonder what people would say if we said, “Mr. Prospective Jet 
Pilot, you borrow $50,000 to provide your own training, and when 
you get through we will let you pay it back gradually.” 

I think the Nation’s defense would be in a critical state at that 
point, and I personally think the Nation’s educational defenses are 
in a critical state if we do not do everything we possibly can to get 
all of the potentially « ‘apable students into higher education now, 
whether the State or w rr the Nation pays for it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Thank you, Dr. Carlisle. 

[ appreciated your statement a great deal. You seemed to take the 
position, though you do not state it exactly this way, but I got the 
impression, that you feel that—and I will say that I feel—that this 
Nation of ours is making very great progress in many, many direc- 
tions right now. And I get the feeling in looking at America’s edu- 

cational system, as I have had an opportunity to do now for many 
years, as a whole that we probably are not keeping up or we are keeping 
up less in our advance in education than we are in any other facet of 
American life, just about. 

What I am saying is not so true in your State as it is in some of 
the other States, but I take the position that you did take in your 
statement here, that we have to have some opportunity for these bright 
children who otherwise do not have an opportunity, and there are still 
hundreds of thousands of families in America that have an income of 
less than $1,000 a year each per family. 

We cannot brush this thing off by saying what we do with those 
folks is give them an income-tax exemption, because that won’t do 
the job. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. May I say, first of all, that I do not agree with every- 
thing in your statement, but I certainly do appreci iate the very fair 
and very reasonable approach which you have used. 

On page 5 you state that “for the present we should rely chiefly 
on scholarships from private individuals, organizations, and indus- 
tries.” And then later, in answer to the question “Are Federal schol- 
arships necessary ¢” you say, “Not at present.” 

In one part of your statement you refer to the birthrate, and I think 
they called it the bumper crop of babies in 1947, and those will hit the 
colleges supposedly around 1965. 

I am sure you realize that any legislation that goes through Con- 
gress takes a few years, and that if we hold hearings this year on 
Federal scholarships there is no reason to believe we are going to get 
that legislation through next year. It may be 5 years from now. “Tt 
may be 10. We may not have it at all. TI don’t know. However, in 
line with that, could you tell me do you see in the foreseeable future 
a need for Federal scholarships, or do you see the time coming when 
we are not going to be able to meet our needs at the State or at the 
local level ? 

Mr. Carutsix. I think, in answer to that, I am probably overly in- 
fluenced by this idea of getting substantial grants for college housing. 
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Even under the favorable Federal legislation now, finance officers at 
our university have said that it is around $3,000 per student to get 
housing forthem. In effect, what that means is that a young married 
couple coming to a university, and even at these favorable low rates 
of interest, would have to pay at least $75 a month for their apart- 
ment. 

In our institution and in others, I know through my own son’s at- 
tendance there, to get in the war surplus—what we call up there pre- 
fabs at about half that price—those are just gobbled up immediately. 
And, even analyzing it in great detail, we could find a substantial 
saving in housing plus motivation. 

Now, if we try this out and find that we can get, oh, large percent- 
ages in, then it may not be necessary to expand the scholarship pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Green. You would rather see the help done in that way. 

Mr. Caruiste. Yes; because the housing kind of equalizes it for the 
person who has these extra expenses, because of having to travel. 

Frankly, in this State about 70 percent or more of the population 
of the State live within traveling distances of universities. Never- 
theless, as was pointed out in the Dixon report and other studies, you 
get away from this traveling distance and just count the attendance in 
proportion to population, and it drops at least 50 percent. So I am 
inclined to think such a program might solve the problem. 

Mrs. Green. In other words, this would be an effort to help educa- 
tion in general at the college level? It would not be an attempt to 
help get ; that. 50 percent of our top students into the colleges / 

Mr. Canister. Right. 

If we take the Utah picture and if the Dixon study is right, to 
get this extra 20 percent in, if you gave them scholarships, you would 
have to give scholarships to the other 80 percent. 

From pure expediency, why do it ? 

I realize they are all entitled to it, but you would find it very difli- 
cult, it seems to me, as has been indicated earlier, to choose among 
this top 25 percent which get the scholarships. 

I have something to do with recommending some of these normal 
scholarships in our own institution. That is one of the problems we 
have there: Would this student come anyway? I am sure many 
would. 

It is practically impossible to know that the scholarship is the 
item that gets this particular student in. At the same time, you 
know it is getting many students in. 

Mrs. Green. One other question, Mr. Chairman. 

Have you seen any evidence at all of Federal control under the GI 
educational program ? 

Mr. Carutsix. Not in our institution. 

May I make another statement there ¢ 

The Utah University was established as a land-grant college. It 
was established when the Hatch Act was passed, and $25,000 was 
made available in addition to the land grant. Since that time, to 
my knowledge, the Federal Government has given annual grants 
through legislation to the education of students, not very substan- 
tial there, but substantial grants to research, substantial grants to 
the extension services through which the 4-H program has been 
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operating, and I do not know of one case in the history of that insti- 
tution where anybody has objected to Federal control. 

I think we like to publicize the fact that through research par- 
tially financed_by the Federal grants we have saved millions of 
dollars in the State of Utah by the scientists whose salaries are paid 
partly by State money and partly by Federal money. In those pro- 
grams I don’t believe there have been any serious complaints at all. 

Mrs. Green. In research grants which your university might have 
received, have you seen any evidence of Federal control ? 

Mr. Caruiste. Not to my knowledge. 

Mrs. Green. In these grants to local school districts, due to Fed- 
eral impact, have you seen any evidence of Federal control ? 

Mr. Caruistx. Not to my knowledge. 

The community in which I live gets a small sum of money from 
that legislation because the individuals travel to Ogden, the center 
of war industry, 40 miles away. 

I think it would be ridiculous to say that the Federal Govern- 
ment is in any way influencing the education of Logan city schools. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

My friends, ‘it behooves me now to say that we are going to have 
to shorten our statements a bit. I am going to make that statement 
to begin with. If it does not have the effect of shortening them a 
bit, then we will have to impose restrictions. We will put on a time 
limit. 

Our next witness is Mr. M. H. Harris of the Utah Taxpayers As- 
sociation, Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Harris, will you come around here ? 

While Mr. Harris is getting himself placed, let me say that at this 
point in the record I will insert a statement by Harold Enarson, 
executive director, Western Interstate Commission for Higher Edu- 
cation, addressed to me, and dated October 30, 1957. It is styled 
“Staff Memorandum on Federal Financial Aid to Students.” 

(The document follows :) 


WESTERN INTERSTATE COMMISSION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, 
NoRLIN LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
Boulder, Colo., October 30, 1957. 
Representative Cart ELLiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

DeAR REPRESENTATIVE ELtiorr: We are pleased to honor your invitation of 
September 17 to present testimony to your subcommittee concerning Federal 
financial aid for college students. 

This commission is organized under an interstate compact in the field of 
higher education. Its basic purpose is to encourage and facilitate interstate and 
interinstitutional cooperative programs, particularly in the fields of graduate 
and professional education. 

Ten Western States and the Territory of Alaska have ratified the compact, 
and each is represented by three commissioners appointed by their respective 
governors. The 33 commissioners meet annually to set basic policies which 
are then carried out by an executive committee staff. 

Under the circumstances, it has not been possible to prepare and clear with 
the full commission a statement which could be presented as the official policy 
of the organization on the question of Federal financial aid to college students. 
We will not, therefore, support or oppose any specific measure or program at 
this time. 


98049—58—pt. 130 
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There are, however, several aspects of this question which I am sure most of 
the commission would hope that your subcommittee would consider in its de- 
liberations. I have had a staff memorandum prepared on these aspects of the 
question of financial aid for college students and attach it herewith, in the hope 
that it may be of some assistance to your committee. 

It should be made clear, however, that the attached memorandum cannot be 
considered the official position of the commission on any specific program of 
financial aid to students. If there is any way in which we could give further 
assistance to your subcommittee, or any additional information you might wish, 
please do not hesitate to call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harotp L. ENARSON, Executive Director. 


STAFF MEMORANDUM ON FEDERAL FINANCIAL AID TO STUDENTS 


This memorandum was prepared by staff of the Western Interstate Com- 
mission for Higher Education at the request of Representative Carl Elliott, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Special Education of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. It does not necessarily represent the position of the 
commission on any specific program of financial aid to students. It is felt, 
however, that the memorandum covers several important aspects of the question 
of financial aid for college students, which most of this commission wants the 
subcommittee to consider in its deliberations. 

The subcommittee will have access to voluminous information and data con- 
cerning the manpower requirements and resources of the country, the pattern 
of college tuition charges, the overall needs for student financial assistance, the 
resources to meet these needs, and a description of the various approaches which 
might be taken to student financial aid. No doubt individual institutions and 
States will present their views on these questions at the several regional hear- 
ings planned by the committee. This memorandum will, therefore, be confined 
to four points which are believed to be particularly relevant to the situation 
in the States and Territory in the area served by this commission. 

1. Defining the group who need aid.—Many questions concerning the need for 
Federal financial assistance to students, the form such assistance might take, 
and its impact on educational institutions and upon the overall financing of 
higher education can be brought into better focus if the purpose of such a Fed- 
eral program, and the size and characteristics of the group which it is proposed 
to serve, are carefully delineated in advance. 

It is assumed here that the major purpose of a Federal-State scholarship 
and loan program, mentioned in Representative Elliott’s letter, would be to 
assist high school graduates of high ability to attend college, who do not now 
attend primarily for financial reasons. How large is this group and what are 
its characteristics? The upper 25 percent in ability of the high school graduat- 
ing class is most often taken as the group to which a large-scale program of 
financial aid should be initially directed. With a current high school graduat- 
ing class of about 1,600,000, there are about 400,000 students in the upper 25 
percent in ability. Most recent studies have concluded that approximately 
half of this group, or 200,000 high school graduates annually, do not go on to 
college. 

Many studies have sought the reasons why this group of 200,000 able high 
school graduates do not go on to college. The reasons are many and often very 
difficult to determine, but they include not only the need for financial assistance, 
but also a lack of motivation or interest. Estimates of the number of able high 
school graduates who do not enter college primarily for financial reasons range 
from 50,000 to 100,000 annually. 

Taking the more conservative figure of 50,000 annually and projecting it over 
a 4-vear period would indicate that at this time there are approximately 200,000 
able high school graduates with ample ability to complete a 4-year undergraduate 
or professional education, who are not attending college primarily for financial 
reasons. This number, 200,000, is thought by most observers to be a sound one 
and probably on the low side, and therefore is a fair measure of the size of the 
group to be reached by the proposed Federal-State scholarship and loan program. 

What are the characteristics of this group? Summarizing briefly the avail- 
able evidence on factors leading to attendance or nonattendance at college, we 
believe it would be fair to state that the group of 200,000 high school graduates 
have the following characteristics: First, most of them come from families with 
lower average family incomes than those of persons who do not attend college. 
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Secondly, many of them do not live wtihin commuting distance of any college. 
Thirdly, many of this group come from high schools, including small and rural 
high schools, which do not presently send a large proportion of their graduates 
on to college. 

Finally, and prehaps most important, it is believed that the majority of this 
group are not as strongly motivated to attend college as those who actually 
now attend. Recent studies indicate that the financial aspect and the motiva- 
tional aspect are very closely related and in fact are quite hard to separate. 
Relatively few high school graduates are completely free agents. Their goals 
and motivation or lack of motivation toward college are shaped by a number 
of factors, including not only their family’s financial situation, but also their 
family’s attitude toward college, the attitude of their peer group toward college, 
and their teachers’ attitudes toward them. It appears quite likely that a signifi- 
cant portion of this group make a negative decision concerning college attend- 
ance fairly early in their high school careers, and that this negative decision 
is influenced by a combination of lack of finances and lack of school and family 
gudiance toward a college career. 

Other high school graduates in the same ability and income grouping may 
be fortunate enough to get strong family and school urging toward higher edu- 
eation. At great financial sacrifice they get to some college and try to find the 
means to stay in it until graduation. This group too may need financial 
assistance, 

The less fortunate group described above, however, not only have a difficult 
tinancial barrier to attending college, but also—through no particular fault of 
their own but because of the lack of family backing and school guidance—have 
not been motivated to try to utilize available loan, scholarship, and work op- 
portunities to somehow attend college. This group is not reached by presently 
existing scholarship and loan programs. 

At some risk of oversimplification, it is suggested that most of the group of 
able high school graduates, to which a Federal-State scholarship and loan pro- 
gram would be initially directed, probably do not now apply to any college, and 
that they would have to be found and encouraged as well as given financial 
assistance. 

2. The distinction between aid to students and aid to institutions.—It would 
he most unfortunate if confusion were to arise about the relationship beween 
the question of aid to students and the question of financial aid to colleges and 
universities. 

It is well known that over the next few years, college and university en- 
roliments will nearly double. This increase will require large capital expendi- 
tures as well as greatly increased operating budgets on the part of both private 
and public institutions. In particular, the increasing demand for trained and 
specialized personnel, and other factors, will probably lead to substantial in- 
creases in faculty salaries, so that it may be necessary for operating budgets to 
increase even faster than increases in enrollments. For these reasons great 
attention is being given to ways and means by which both public and private 
institutions can increase their income from all sources. 

In this situation it would be a disservice both to higher education and to the 
students it is primarily designed to serve if the public were to believe that a 
large-scale program of Federal financial aid to students provided any kind of a 
solution to the tremendous problems of financing institutions of higher education. 

It is well known that both private and public institutions tuition fees rarely 
if ever cover the full cost of education. Therefore, unless a scholarship program 
provided for a substantial payment to the colleges and universities, in excess 
of tutition charges, such scholarships would be of no direct financial assistance 
to the institutions. Public institutions in particular, which traditionally have 
had low tuition fees, would receive no financial help from a regular scholarship 
program. The most in the way of indirect financial help that could be expected 
from a large-scale scholarship program would be this—some institutions micht 
feel better able to raise their tuition fees and thereby increase their tuition in- 
come if a large-scale scholarship program were in existence. 

On the other hand it would be equally erroneous to assume that a scholarship 
prograin designed to serve the group described above would have a harmful 
effect upon the financial situation of colleges and universities. By the time 
the proposed scholarship and loan program could be in full operation college en- 
roliments in this country will be about 4 million. A scholarship program assist- 
ing about 200,000 students would account for 5 percent or less of the total college 
student population. It is difficult to see how a group of this relatively small 
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magnitude could have much effect, either positive or negative, on the financial 
condition of most institutions, particularly since it would be absorbed during a 
period when college enrollments were increasing for reasons other than the 
existence of a scholarship program. In fact, in view of the heavy dropout rate 
among those who do enter college, many institutions might accept such scholar- 
ship students in place of, rather than in addition to, those they now accept. 

To put the question another way, a scholarship program designed to actually 
increase the college enrollments of the country by 20, 30, or 50 percent—one 
approximating the relative magnitude in our new situation of the GI bill of 
rights—would have if it covered only regular tuition and fees, a very serious 
financial impact on colleges and universities. There is no reason to believe, 
however, that a Federal-State scholarship loan program designed to reach 
some fraction of the very able high-school students who do not attend college 
primarily for financial reasons, would have any appreciable negative financial 
impact on the vast majoority of institutions of higher education. 

3. Principles of a sound program of student aid.—The American Council on 
Education recently conducted a poll of a large majority of the institutions of 
higher education in the United States, which asked the institutions for their 
views on several forms of Federal financial aid to students. The poll also listed 
a number of guiding principles for a Federal national scholarship program and 
asked for the views of the institutions on these principles. 

These principles which are stated in the May 1, 1957 issue of Higher Educa- 
tion and National Affairs and which no doubt are available to the subcommittee 
were approved by a very large majority of the institutions contacted in the 
poll. We believe that most institutions of higher education in the western 
region would wish the subcommittee to give careful consideration to these prin- 
ciples in its further exploration of the need for Federal financial assistance 
to college students. 

4. The need for additional data and for a “talent search.’’—In order to reach 
the group described under point 1, above, much information presently not 
available would be needed, and an intensive “talent search’? would have to be 
undertaken. This would be fairly costly, and funds would have to be available 
to doit. 

Although there have been several national and local studies of the need 
for financial assistance for college students, the fact remains that there is 
little reliable information available, on a State-by-State basis, which bears on 
this question. 

For example, in a recent study the States were asked for information on 
what proportion of their high-school graduates enrolled in college. Of the 
44 States which replied to the request, only 22 were able to provide this basic 
information. Nine other States could only estimate the number or percentage 
going to college, and 13 States had no information whatsoever. 

It is believed that more detailed information on the number entering college 
from each high school and the specific reasons for students not enrolling in college 
are similarly unavailable in most States. 

This suggests that in many States a great deal of additional information 
would need to be gathered if the State were to be in a good position to carry 
out its responsibilities under a joint Federal-State scholarship program. 

A similar situation exists with regard to high school guidance and counseling 
programs. It has been estimated that more than half our high schools have 
no professional student counselor, and that less than 20 percent have a ful-time 
counselor. 

If point 1, above, in this paper has correctly stated the characteristics and 
motivational problems of the group to be reached by a Federal-State scholarship 
program, there is an obvious need for a great extension and improvement of high 
school guidance and counseling. These counselors would be a first line of 
contact with the kinds of high-school students who do not presently enter college. 

Finally, at the national level, in addition to a substantial testing program, 
there would need to be a large-scale recruitment or talent-search prograin, 
with adequate means to work closely with the States and school systems in 
finding and encouraging these able high-school students to enter college. 

In brief, if a large sum, say $100 million annually, were immediately avail- 
able for a scholarship program, it would be quite difficult to make sure that 
the greater part of these scholarships were awarded to the group which pres- 





1 Alex A. Daughtry, A Report on the Post-Graduation Activities of the 1955 Kansas 
High School Graduates, pp. 41-42 (Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans., 1956). 
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ently does not attend any college. This group would need to be identified and 
encouraged as well as given financial assistance. 

The above points suggest that fully adequate provision for administrative 
expenses should be made in any large-scale scholarship program. The overhead 
on such a program would be relatively high, because the problem is not simpy 
giving financial aid but also involves a major job of identification and motivation. 


Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed, Mr. Harris. 


STATEMENT OF M. H. HARRIS, UTAH TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, my good friend Aldous Dixon—we 
were schoolmates together and have been lifelong friends, and mem- 
bers of the committee, my name is M. Hyeum Harris. I am executive 
secretary of the Utah Taxpayers Association. 

I am grateful for the invitation to appear before this important 
committee which has as its objective the investigation of problems 
connected with higher education facing this country in the years to 
come. Your committee has much responsibility to assist in the formu- 
lation of sound and desirable programs and the avoidance of those 
that are unsound and undesirable. I am greatly concerned and I 
think that a program should be formulated and that something should 
be done. We may not agree as to what that program is, but I think 
we are all agreed that something should be done and that plans should 
be made. 

I am glad to appear before you and present my views which I trust 
may be of assistance to you in your assignment. I have had a lifelong 
interest in the problems of education—as student, as professor, as a: 
member of various commissions and committees concerned with im- 
provement in our schools and also in my present assignment as execu- 
tive secretary of the Utah Taxpayers Association. 

We may well view the accomplishments of Utah in the field of edu- 
cation as an introduction to the questions involved. Utah has great 
pride in her educational accomplishments. We note that Utah’s 
schools are usually ranked at or near the top in the Nation. As an 
indication of what has been done we mention the following. These 
have been said one way or another, but I think I should like to say 
= again because these are the bases of my conclusions. 

Median school years completed by persons 25 years old and over: 
\ rane is highest in the Nation with 12 years; United States average 
9.3 years (Statistical Abstract of United States). 

2. Ratio of children in school to total population: Utah is at the top 
with 24.6 percent; with a national average of 18.9 percent in the 
Nation. 

Ratio of high-school graduates to total population, 1956 : 1.03 per- 
cent, exceeded by Idaho alone with 1.04 percent; national average 0.68 
percent. 

4. Enrolled in institutions of higher learning: Utah has highest 
ratio in the Nation with 3.43 percent of population or nearly double 
the national average of 1.75 percent. 

5. Utah ranks first among all States in the percentage of population 
to complete 4 years of high school. 
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6. In the number of selective-service registrants failing AFQ tests 
in 1953, Utah has but 2.6 percent against national average of 16. 6 per- 
cent. We had only one-eighth as many. Minnesota alone was lower. 

These achievements have not been made without great sacrifice. 
We may mention the following conditions which exist in Utah: 

1. Low income: Utah’s per capita income payments have been 
ioenis 80 to 86 percent of the national average (1956, 84 percent). 

Many children: In 1952 Utah was near the top in the ratio of 
children of school age to the number of adults, 76.3 percent; national 
average, 55.9 percent (Federal Responsibility in Field of Education, 
p- ee 

Utah leads in the Nation in the ratio of her income spent for 
suede with 4.2 percent. This is nearly double the national average 
of 2.72 percent (White House Conference on Education, p. 71). And 
maybe that is not enough as a matter of fact. Programs now in the 
offing, put into oper ation this year, will increase this substanti: ally. 

Despite the problems involved and the difficulties confronting us, 
I believe firmly that Utah can solve its own problems in its own way 
without either Federal aid or direction. 

Now as to the specific questions you have asked me to discuss, the 
first is No. 4: What would be approximate cost of an adequate pro- 
gram of student aid for the top 25 percent of Utah’s high-school 
graduates ? 

Number of graduates: During the past 15 years the annual number 
of high-school graduates has been apne 8,000. There has been very 
little variation since 1940. In the year 1955-56 the 9,000 figure was 
reached for the first time—9,166. It is atin, ited that by 1964-65 the 
number will reach 13,500. 

Dr. Carlisle has mentioned that Utah’s birthrate has doubled, but 
this year for the first time it has actually decreased, the first 8 months. 
There was a rather substantial increase in our birthrate. During the 
past 4 years it has sort of leveled out, and then during this last year 
there has been a dec rease. I have been looking for that for some time. 

This means we 45 percent would range between 2,000 and 3,400 
pupils per yea If assistance were geri anted for 4 years of citings, 
the number inv rae might well be between 6,000 to 9,000 persons at 
a given time. 

Many factors would have to be considered in determining the cost 
of an adequate program. The first, What is adequate? 

The term is subject to wide variations and interpretations. Ade- 
quate to one might be either niggardly or lush to another. 

The next part of the question deals with the cost of the program. 
Various alternatives may be considered : 

1. Honorary scholarships: New York grants $100 to those meriting 
recognition and who are in higher income brackets. In New York 
it is estimated that 5 percent would be in this category. 

2. Uniform grants to all. 

3. Differentials based on nature of training, as medical, engineer- 
ing, general, et cetera. 

4 ‘Differentials based on economic status of family in inverse ratios. 

Then, of course, the amount of the grant allowed is important. 
In fact, this would be the chief item in cost, along with the number 
of pupils involved. 
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We note that in New York, for the year 1956-57, it is estimated 
that 17,454 persons would receive grants totaling $6,185,000. This is 
an average of around $350. The report states that when all series are 
in full operation, the cost would be $8,490,000. This is $480 per 
person. 

It is difficult to arrive at any precise figures as to costs involved, due 
to the wide variations in the alternative programs. If aid were 
granted to 6,000 pupils on the basis of $3800 per year, the cost would 
be around $1,800,000, If the 9,000 figure were used and the grants in- 
creased to $500 per pupil, we obtain a figure of $4,500,000. I think 
that would be the maximum under any condition that could possibly 
be imagined. These figures, however, have little meaning. 

I am convinced that Utah can solve her own educational problems 
as they are presented. 

9. “What possibility is there that over the next 10-year period for 
the State of Utah through scholarships, work-study programs, and 
private, industrial and institutional financial aid to provide adequate 
student-aid program for the top 25 percent of its high-school gradu- 
ates ¢” 

Utah has an intense, almost fanatical interest in education. This is 
manifest in many ways such as her ratio of population in school and 
college, the percent of her income spent for education, the sound basic 
school organization, the proportion of her population who has spent 
4 years in high school and the median number of school years attended 
by those 25 years old and older. In all these items, Utah is at or very 
near the top in the Nation. 

Now as to the future: All recognize that very substantial increases 
in school and college attendance are in the offing. Judging by the 
past, the challenge of providing educational fac cilities will be met. 

As to economic factors, we observe certain definite upward trends 
in income, manufacturing, and developing of natural resources. 
Uranium and oil and gas development give promise of great increases. 

Utah has had a wide expansion in uranium. Now we are in the oil 
business, very substantially so in the southern part of the State. 

In addition to that, manuf acturing is increasing at a very rapid 
rate. We are going from the extraction of raw materials to the 
further processing, and then we have such as the Remington business 
here, finding Utah a very fine source of skilled labor; that is, labor 
which can be trained; and is going ahead with its development. 

Since 1950, while our population has increased from 688,000 to 

812,000 or 18 percent, income payments on a per capita basis have 
jumped from $1,281 to $1,633, or 27 percent. Factory employment 
has advanced from 28,000 to 35,000. This is 27 percent with further 
substantial increases in process. 

Both the expansion of natural resources and the development of 
processing and manufacturing of the products assure Utah of a sound 
economic base for financing public needs. 

To answer the question as to the possibility of Utah being able to 
provide adequate student aid in the area of higher education, the 
answer is definitely yes. I do not know why the figure of 25 percent 
has been used in the question, but any aid that is warranted can un- 
doubtedly be provided. 
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10. “Should student aid programs be extended to more than top 
25 percent?” 

The whole problem as to the responsibility of financing higher 
education is involved in this question. I cannot accept the philos- 
ophy that the best public interest is served either through public 
or private grants-in-aid to any such extent as even 25 percent. That 
is not necessarily so. This, it seems to me, is primarily the responsi- 
bility of the family. The present level of free education or education 
at a reasonable cost is accepted as a State function. 

It has been pointed out that our college tuition is very low and 
that colleges are so distributed that most of the population lives 
right next door. The responsibility of sending the children to col- 
lege should remain largely with the family, with exceptions pre- 
viously discussed. 

It may be pointed out that even the wealthy State of New York, 
in its recently formulated plan of making grants to assist competent 

students, does not go beyond the upper 10 percent of high-school 
graduates, and of these it is estimated many will be in the category 
of honorary grants. 

We do not think that even 25 percent may be expected to receive 
grants or aids for higher education. 

15. “Do you favor giving parents an income-tax exemption on the 
amount of money spent to put their children through college? Give 
reasons for your position.” 

I believe a present policy of allowing a $500 exemption to parents 
for children attending school, as well as an additional exemption 
allowed to the student on his own earnings, is not unreasonable and 
should be continued. 

[ think uniformity will certainly make for administrative efficiency. 

This problem of ‘extending exemptions to include full cost would 
have to be weighed carefully along with all other problems of tax 
income and public need, defense, et cetera. 

From the point of view of administration, I believe that the pres- 
ent procedure is working satisfactorily and should not be extended. 

17. “What is your reaction to student loan funds similar to those 
of Massachusetts, New York, and North Dakota?” 

I am not familiar with the details of the loan-fund programs of 
the States mentioned, but I fully endorse the general idea for the 
extensive use of both public and private credit for helping finance 

‘capable young people in obtaining an education. 

Mr. Chairman, you mentioned that a couple of times, and I agree 
heartily with that idea and philosophy. 

It is generally recognized that an education materially increases 
the earning power of the recipient. The idea of using this as a basis 
of credit has not been adequately exploited. Nor has the idea been 
sold, I think, to our people. 

The loan-fund procedure while making possible the gaining of an 
education also develops a high sense of responsibility in the recipient 
of carrying his share of the load. 

It has been said that America has been built on credit. However, 
the use of credit in the area of higher education has not been suffic iently 
utilized, at least in this State. 
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I commend and endorse the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School wherein it states: 

The Committee recommends that increased public and private support be 
given to sound plans, developed at the State and local levels, to make appropriate 
amounts of money available on a much broader basis for the extension of credit 
on flexible terms at low interest to competent high school graduates interested 
in continuing their education. The Committee further recommends that all 
necessary steps be taken to popularize the idea of the judicious use of the credit 
in financing an individual’s education. The Committee also encourages private 
foundations to take the lead in exploring the possibility of creating new re 
gional or national mechanisms for supplying credit to students at low interest 


and on flexible repayment terms. 

It has been pointed out by both presidents of our institutions that 
present loan funds are not being utilized as much as possibly they 
should. 

18. “Would you favor honorary scholarships given by the Federal 
and/or State Governments, or institutions, to capable students where 
no financial need exists? 

There are many scholarships awarded by both public and private 
agencies and institutions. Among these are those based solely on 
merit. Others consider need as an item in determining the award. 

The recognition of merit, without particular financial consideration, 
has many possibilities. I think we may well explore those. New York, 
the rich State, does that, but just gives a sum of $100. We may not 
even need to give that. 

In this manner, funds may be conserved for needy and at the same 
time recognition of ability noted. This appears to me worthy of con- 
siderable expansion. 

19. “Upon what basis should scholarships be awarded ¢” 

I think we do not have a very good answer to this question up to 
now. First of all, we must determine our objectives, then study the 
best means of reaching the desired goals, and we are certainly not 
agreed on our objectives. But. certs ainly such items as aptitude, ac- 
complishments and industry, as well as general public needs and phi- 
losophy must be considered. So also must the economic status of 
both the area and the individual. 

To close, may I quote a statement from the Second Report to the 
President : 

A stern reality to bear constantly in mind is that our colleges and universities 
must operate within the limits of the economic and educational resources avail- 
able to them. 

Thank you. I appreciate the privilege of appearing before you. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. We have so many witnesses, Mr. Chairman, I will ask 
no questions. 

Mr. Exasorr. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. NicHorson. I just want to ask you about No. 3 on that fiest 
page. It says: 

Utah leads in the Nation in the ratio of her income * * * 


Where do you get those figures from ¢ 
Mr. Harris. We get that from the White House Conference of 
Education, page 71. 
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Mr. Nicnuotson. We pay about 33 percent of all the money we 
take in for schools. 

Mr. Harris. We spend over 50 percent of the money we take in 
from taxes for schools, but we spend 4 percent of our total income 
payments. Income payments means the income to all individuals 
from all sources. 

Mr. Nicnotson. The State does this? 

Mr. Harris. If you take the income of Utah as $1,200 million, she 
spends 4 percent of that for education. So, on a comparative basis, 
we spend nearly twice as much of the income we have as do other 
States. 

Does that answer your question 

Mr. Nicnorson. It does and it does not. 

In Utah does the local town appropriate money and pay the 
teachers / 

Mr. Harris. No. 

Mr. Nicuotson. That is done by the State ? 

Mr. Harris. No. It is the total income of all people in the State 
and the total educational bill paid by the public; those two things, 
one against the other. If you have about 10 percent of your pupils 
educated in private schools, parochial schools and that, that the State 
does not have to pay. 

Mr. NicHotson. I guess we get more than that because we have a 
lot of country day schools, too. 

Mr. Harris. Utah does not have any of that. She is right at the 
bottom of the list, and in the United States 16 percent of all pupils 
are in private schools of one kind or another. 

Mr. Nicnotson. It does not bother me much, about Utah, way up 
on top there, but I was wondering where Massachusetts is. It has so 
many schools and is the top of the universe. 

Mr. Harris. She is not on quite the top of the universe. She is 
down : pe two. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Much obliged. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I thank you very much, Mr. Harris, for vour presen- 
tation. 

Let me say before we go further that the Chair will appreciate it 
if those who may see fit will summarize their statements, and also 
that the statement in full will appear in the record at the point at 
which you testify. So, so far as the record is concerned, you do not 
lose anything by summarizing. 

Your written statement will go into the record at the point at which 
you testify. 

Our next witness is Dr. G. Homer Durham, vice president, Uni- 
versity of Utah. 


STATEMENT OF G. HOMER DURHAM, ACADEMIC VICE PRESIDENT 
AND PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Green, and members of the com- 
mittee, I will attempt to summarize my statement, as requested by the 
chairman. I would also like to thank the chairman for inserting into 
the record a statement presented by Dr. Harold Enarson. He asked 
me to make the request, and it has already been done. 





- age 





- go 
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[ am a member of the executive committee of the Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education. 

I have some data I would like to give as a prelude to my summary. 

Our registrar’s office has made a brief survey of withdrawals from 
the U niversity of Utah for the past 6 academic years. We find that 
486 students out of a total of 3,112 withdrew for financial reasons, 
about 15 percent of the total withdrawals; 673 withdrawals were for 
employ ment or business reasons, about 21 percent. Altogether, about 
37 percent of the 3,112 withdrawals studied could be attributed to 
financial or employment reasons. 

Mrs. Green. Is that in your statement ? 

Mr. Durnam. This is not in my statement. As to my summary, I 
believe that the question of organizing and financing higher education 
in the United States is, in the long run, one of the most critical prob- 
lems facing the American people. It is critical because of its relation 
to national security and well-being, and because our constitutional sys- 

tem places the legal responsibility on the States and private enterprise 

for discharging this function, whereas abroad the problem can be met 

by centr alized ‘authority. Despite a proud record, the States and pri- 
vate enterprise may not always keep us in such competition. 

Were it not for the GI bill and programs of federally financed con- 
tract research, many State and private universities could have failed 
to produce their share of the scientific and professional manpower on 
which we now depend for our very existence. The future solution of 
this problem rests on greater local initiative and in more effective co- 
operation and articulation of our intergovernmental fiscal relations. 

Interstate compacts are cumbersome. Provision of Federal funds 
for independent research and development in non-Federal educational 
institutions, on a heretofore unconsidered scale, must undoubtedly de- 
velop. At the same time, there is much more that every State should 
do in fulfilling this national need, as Utah’s experience suggests. 

With respect to the questions, you have had testimony about the per- 
centage of Utah students who attend college. I have the data from 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars in 1956, which show 
52 percent in Utah compared to 31 percent for the Nation. Oregon 
and Colorado approach Utah, with 43 percent. New Jersey and South 
Carolina, each with 16 percent, and Mississippi, with 15 percent, fall 
at the other extreme. Utah, therefore, is a pilot plant for the rest 
of the Nation. 

Based on this record, I would say that if a large program of new 
scholarships were to develop, Utah would provide the staff and facili- 
ties to accommodate its college-bound students. In New Jersey, a far 
richer State, the story is and could be far different. 

The whole question of providing more scholarships, so far as Utah 
is concerned, boils down to their use as a device to recruit those quali- 
fied high-school graduates who now do not seek such training. This 
is a sociological as well as a financial problem. 

For the Nation as a whole, I feel, provisions of facilities, having 
them easily accessible in population centers, may be more import: wnt 
than schol: arships. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Doctor, do you have any great fear of Federal con- 
trol if the Federal Government continues to make moneys available 
for facilities such as in the dormitory loan program or any other simi- 
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lar program of loans or grants for that purpose, over the institutions 
that participate in such a program ? 

Mr. Duruam. Based on past experience in this particular field, I 
find nothing in the record to cause me to have any fear. I think we 
do have to examine every statute and the administrative mechanism 
growing out of every statute for that element, however, as time would 

on. I think there is no question about the obligation of the citizen 
in that particular area. 

Mr. Nicuotson. I understand that a lot of the colleges would not 
accept this law because the architects in Washington did not make 
the kind of dormitory they wanted. Did you hear about that? 

Mr. Exiorr. No; I have not heard about that. I would say to my 
friend from Massachusetts, you think if we had such a program we 
ought to be careful about the architectural phases of it? 

Mr. Dvuruam. I will turn to page 3 of my testimony for a summary 
of my answer to No. 11. 

If other States could provide facilities and opportunities and 
achieve the enrollment level for their youth, as Utah has done, I, per- 
sonally, do not believe a general program of Federal scholarships 
would be necessary at this time. 

I do not believe a general program of federally supported work- 
study is necessary at this time, provided attention is given to ¢ ritical 
areas, as noted above and elsewhere herein, and assuming that other 
States can achieve the Utah standard of opportunity for education 
beyond the high school. 

I strongly favor contract research programs at universities as a 
fundamental of national policy. Based on research needs of the de- 
fense establishments, of the Atomic Energy Commission, the United 
States Public Health Service, and other Federal agencies, such re- 
search contracts go to universities where competent research person- 
nel are located im the faculties. Ordinarily, these personnel are 
heavily engaged in the development of future scientists—and I do 
not exclude the social scientists in this—by means of graduate study. 

The contract research programs, as presently operated, permit work- 
study opportunities for numbers of highly qualified graduate stu- 
dents, selected for their skill, interest, and general competence. Such 
research programs cut two ways in the national interest. They pro- 
vide fundamental research by the Nation’s scientists on university 

campuses. The same program also provides work-study opportuni- 
ties for increasing numbers of qualified graduate students. Such 
programs represent sound investments in the geese that lay the golden 
eggs. Research contracts should be encouraged and expanded into 
expanding fields of knowledge. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Elliott asked you a few minutes ago if you saw 
any Federal control in the loan program for dormitories. You have 
mentioned research projects. Have you, through your experience, 
seen any evidence of Federal control in the grants in research ? 

Mr. Duruam. I could say that we have not experienced any effort 
to control the nature of the research. We have very careful audits 

made, and we do have some spirited negotiations over the overhead 
percentage in the contract, as President Olpin stated this morning. 
We are not happy about that element, but, so far as control and demo- 
cratic freedom, we have had no interference. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. I understand you have a project in regard to radio- 
active fallout. Is that right? 

Mr. Durnam. No. We have a project with respect to the effect of 

radiation on animal tissue and upon living animals. The fallout 
studies are purely incidental to that. I do not believe Federally 
supported loan programs are necessary. Loan funds are generally 
available on university campuses. Despite our heavy population in- 
volvement in Utah—52 percent—we have not exhausted our possibili- 
ties for developing loan funds and loan-fund_ sources, including 
signing of notes for tuition and fees, to be paid off during the term in 
installments. 

There is need for new means to finance some areas of professional 
graduate education, especially in such fields as medicine. What now 
passes for contract payments for exchange students under regional 
education compacts could well be redesigned as scholarship aid to 
medical, dental, and other students in those States; to people, rather 
than payments to receiving States and institutions. 

Then, I feel there are other opportunities to develop loan funds in 
private sources to fill important needs, as I state in my next para- 
graph. 

No. 14: National security and well-being are more dependent on 
education in the long run than on any other single factor. Until the 
American people fully recognize this and view the financing of edu- 

cation as the primary means of survival, we are in jeopardy. I say 
chia as a political sentence in light of current affairs as we meet here 
today. 

Assuming this, the primary responsibility for securing a college 
education should still rest with the individual seeking that education. 
Second in line, responsibility should rest with the p: arents and imme- 
diate family. Thereafter, a variety of groups, in which the indi- 
vidual has some identification, might properly concern themselves— 
the churches, fraternal orders, service clubs, and the whole network 
of American social organization. Thereafter, the State and its politi- 
cal subdivisions should lend support to the individual through schol- 
arships, and, finally, the Federal Government. 

In 1957 the Dirksen committee of the House of Representatives 
reported to the Congress that the Soviet Union was spending over 8 
percent of its national income on education compared with 3 percent 
in the United States. 

You just heard Dr. Harris say we were spending 4 percent of our 
income. 

In March 1956, nearly 10 years later, Dr. William Benton told the 
Higher Education Association, meeting in Chicago, that the threat 
of Soviet education was greater than the threat of the hydrogen bomb. 
I believe this, but am afraid that even with the help of sputnik, the 
American people are not aware of the challenge of Soviet education. 

I believe the rest of my statement will be clear in the record, and 
[can terminate my statement at this point. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Durham, it is easy, I am sure, for you good people 
of Utah to look upon the rest of us and say, “We have done a good 
job.’ which you have done, and which I, commend you “for, 
and then say, “The thing for you to do”—speaking now of many 
of the other States that rank below you; nearly all of them—“is to get 
out and bring your system up to what we are doing.” 
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But that argument is fraught with many frailties. It is a goal for 
other States. But it seems to me that your progress is so interwoven 
with your history and it goes back over such a long time in which that 
emphasis on education has been a part of your very life, all facets of 
your life, that you cannot expect your sister States to reach back 
and arrive at the place you have arrived at quickly. It is a task or 
an objective that will be advanced upon slowly. 

I personally wish it were possible that every State reached your 
excellence of achievement in this field. We would not have near 
the problem I think that we have, and I just say this to emphasize the 
fact that the problem nationwide is, I think, much greater than it is 
in your State. 

Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. I have many questions I would like to ask Dr. 
Durham. 

I think it was an excellent statement and I wish we had called on 
you sooner so that we could have spent more time on. it. 

I think I will not ask the questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicnorison. I have a question, and maybe you can answer it 
quicker than I could. 

You mentioned sputnik. What is that sputnik / 

Mr. Durnam. That is an artificial satellite launched by the Soviet 
Union on October 4 to a height of about 560 miles which circles the 
earth every 95 minutes, and, by means of radio signals, transmits back 
to the earth, we think, some observations regarding temperature and 
something about the ionosphere, which is the area which begins about 
9) miles above the surface of the earth. 

Mr. Nicnorson. And that is all¢ There is no one in it, is there’ 

Mr. Durnam. That is all I understand about it, sir. 

Mr. Nicwotson. Do they relay that information to Russia somehow / 

Mr. Durnam. It is transmitted by means of radio signals. Any 
amateur radio operator can pick up the signals, as was testified this 
morning. A student here in Utah had even taped the signals, had 
recorded them. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Didn’t something happen to his set or something 
and he didn’t get what the signals were / 

Mr. Durnam. They are probably transmitted in code, our Ameri- 

can experts think, and I think you will find that our people in the 
Nay y and the armed services are trying to work out a possible decod- 
ing of those signals. 

Mr. NicHotson. I hope they tell them that we have all the necessary 
things to take care of them if they want to tackle us. 

Mr. Exxzrorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Durham. 

(Mr. Durham’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF G. HOMER DURHAM, ACADEMIC VICE PRESIDENT AND PROFESSOR 0} 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, EXECUTIVE COMMISSIONER FOR UTAH. 
WESTERN INTERSTATE COMMISSION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


I have been requested by Chairman Carl Elliott to comment with respect to the 
following seven questions. Each comment is numbered corresponding to the 
questions circulated by the subcommittee for this hearing. 

I believe that the question of organizing and financing higher education in the 
United States is, in the long run, one of the most critical problems facing the 
American people. It is critical because of its relation to national security and 
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well-being, and because our constitutional system places the legal responsibility 
on the States and private enterprise for discharging this function—whereas 
abroad, the problem can be met by centralized authority. Despite a proud 
record, the States and private enterprise may not always keep up in such compe- 
tition. Were it not for the GI bill and programs of federally financed contract 
research, many State and private universities could have failed to produce their 
share of the scientific and professional manpower on which we now depend for 
our very existence. The future solution of this problem rests on greater local 
initiative and in more effective cooperation and articulation of our intergovern- 
mental fiscal relations. Interstate compacts are cumbersome. Provision of 
Federal funds for independent research and development in non-Federal educa- 
tional institutions, on a heretofore unconsidered scale, must undoubtedly develop. 
At the same time, there is much more that every State should do in fulfilling 
this national need, as Utah’s experience suggests. 


NO. 8 


More students of college age attend college in Utah than any State in the 
Union—approximately 52 percent in 1949-50, compared with 31 percent for the 
Nation. Only Oregon and Colorado approach Utah, with 48 percent. New Jersey 
and South Carolina each with 16 percent, and Mississippi with 15 percent, fall 
at the other extreme.’ Utah therefore is a “pilot plant’ for the rest of the 
Nation. We have reached this position for reasons other than being lush with 
scholarships. Our program has nevertheless been fairly adequate in providing 
scholarship opportunities for those with strong motivation to attend college. 
Existing scholarships, together with loan funds, work possibilities, and strong 
family backing, seem to have provided sufficient opportunity for more than 52 
percent of the college-age population in recent years. The extent to which other 
States have comparable “educational sociology,” and available institutions to 
achieve such a figure, if desirable, is another question. 

Based on this record, I would say that if a large program of new scholarships 
were to develop, Utah would always provide the staff and facilities to accommo- 
date its college-bound students. In New Jersey, a far richer State, the story 
is and could be far different. The whole question of providing more scholarships, 
so far as Utah is concerned, boils down to their use as a device to recruit those 
qualified high-school graduates who now do not seek such training. This is a 
sociological as well as a financial problem. For the Nation as a whole, I feel 
provisions of facilities, having them easily accessible in population centers, may 
be more important than scholarships. Scholarships may be needed, however, to 
attract top talent, especially those deflected into other channels by high-wage 
scales upon leaving high school. 

NO. 11 


If other States could provide facilities and opportunities and achieve the enroll- 
ment level for their youth as Utah has done, I personally do not believe a general 
program of Federal scholarships would be necessary at this time. It is improbable, 
however, that New Jersey, for example, could move from 16 to 52 percent enroll- 
ment under existing conditions. In Utah the presidents of the State collegiate 
institutions are empowered by law to waive tuitions, in whole or in part, for 
needy or meritorious students, up to 10 percent of their enrollments. Similar 
programs, together with scholarship aid from private and other sources in the 
various States, should be encouraged. Again, Federal aid in support of facilities, 
old and new, may be more significant. If Federal scholarships have any justifi- 
cation, from the Utah experience, it would be in areas of critical national need. 
At the present time there is widespread recognition that such areas involve the 
physical sciences, metallurgy, and the various fields of engineering science. How- 
ever, critical needs exist in quite different fields ; the social sciences for example. 
Recent experiments with “brain washing,” “hidden persuaders,” the subliminal 
mind, and with group controls and development, may well involve matters of 
national concern equivalent to those created by the atomic bomb and sputnik. 
At least they should not be left to totalitarian psychologists! The National Sci- 


1American Association of Collegiate Registrars, The Impending Tidal Wave of Students 
(1956), p. 80. 
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ence Foundation, the National Research Council, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the Social Science Research Council and other associations are in a posi- 
tion to advise on lines of future development and areas of critical need. 


NO. 12 


I do not believe a general program of federally supported work-study is nec- 
essary at this time, provided attention is given to critical areas as noted above 
and elsewhere herein, and assuming that other States can achieve the Utah 
standard of opportunity for education beyond the high school. I strongly favor 
contract research programs at universities as a fundamental of national policy. 
Based on research needs of the defense establishments, of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the United States Public Health Service, and other Federal agencies, 
such research contracts go to universities where competent research personnel 
are located in the faculties. Ordinarily these personnel are heavily engaged in 
the development of future scientists by means of graduate study. The contract 
research programs, as presently operated, permit work-study opportunities for 
members of highly qualified graduate students, selected for their skill, interest, 
and general competence. Such research programs cut two ways in the national 
interest. They provide fundamental research by the Nation’s scientists on uni- 
versity campuses. The same program also provides work-study opportunities 
for increasing numbers of qualified graduate students. Such programs repre- 
sent sound investments in the geese that lay the golden eggs. Research contracts 
should be encouraged and expanded into expanding fields of knowledge. 


NO. 13 


I do not believe federally supported loan programs are necessary. Loan funds 
are generally available on university campuses. Despite our heavy population 
involvement in Utah (52 percent) we have not exhausted our possibilities for 
developing loan funds and loan-fund sources, including signing of notes for 
tuition and fees, to be paid off during the term in installments. 

There is need for new means to finance some areas of professional graduate 
education, especially in such fields as medicine. What now passes for contract 
payments for exchange students under regional educational compacts (WICHE, 
SREB, NEBHE) could well be redesigned as scholarship aid to medical, dental, 
and other students in those States—to people, rather than payments to receiving 
States and institutions. 

Private sources, such as county and State medical associations, could also 
well devise long-range loans programs for needy and meritorious medical stu- 
dents. Such students are excellent financial risks. If a program could be 
devised where such loans were available, interest free, until the future medical 
doctor began his earnings, then carried at a low rate for a period of 5 years, with 
steeper rates thereafter on the unpaid balances, I believe such loan funds would 
replenish themselves and fill a growing and important public need. The same 
type of challenge exists in other graduate professional fields, although contract 
research programs are filling the gap in many doctor of philosophy fields. 





NO. 14 


National security and well-being are more dependent on education in the long 
run, than on any other single factor. Until the American people fully recognize 
this and view the financing of education as the primary means of survival, we 
are in jeopardy. Assuming this, the primary responsibility for securing a col- 
lege education should still rest with the individual seeking that education. 
Second in line, responsibility should rest with the parents and immediate family. 
Thereafter a variety of groups, in which the individual has some identification, 
might properly concern themselves—the churches, fraternal orders, service clubs, 
and the whole network of American social organization. Thereafter the State 
and its political subdivisions should lend support to the individual through 
scholarships, and finally, the Federal Government. In 1947, the Dirksen com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives reported to the Congress that the Soviet 
Union was spending over 8 percent of its national income on education with 3 
percent in the United States. 

In March 1956, nearly 10 years later, Dr. William Benton told the Higher 
Education Association, meeting in Chicago, that the threat of Soviet education 
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was greater than the threat of the hydrogen bomb. I believe this, but am afraid 
that even with the help of sputnik, the American people are not aware of the 
challenge of Soviet education. 
NO. 16 

If I understand this question properly, I would favor the approach I described 
in paragraph 12 within the limits stated there. There are rich possibilities for 
extending such programs. Various industries and public establishments might 
well make proposals to universities along these lines. However, I am not in a 
position to make any specific suggestions at this time. 


NO. 17 


I am not familiar with the State loan funds available in Massachusetts, New 
York, and North Dakota. 
NO. 19 


It is my general feeling that scholarships should be awarded on the basis of 
merit combined with need. Justification for awards on the basis of merit only, 
when financial need is absent, and where large financial benefits are involved, 
can be found only in the use of such awards as a device to divert potential, 
competent leadership from areas of their choice to areas of critical shortage or of 
great potential value; and, on the assumption that unless such a scholarship was 
granted, insufficient students*Would elect to enter those necessary fields. In the 
ease of sheer need on the part of brilliant youth, I feel scholarships should be 
awarded most generously. 

Mr. Exxuiorr. Our next witness is Mr. Robert A. Clarke, dean of the 
faculty of Weber College. 

You may proceed, Doctor. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM P. MILLER, PRESIDENT, WEBER COLLEGE, 
OGDEN, UTAH—STATEMENT PRESENTED BY ROBERT A. CLARKE, 
DEAN OF FACULTY, WEBER COLLEGE 


Mr. Ciarke. Mr. Chairman, I am a substitute for President William 
P. Miller, who is out of the State and could not attend. I have his 
report here and, in the interest of time, I am going to try to 
summarize it. 

Mr. Exansorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Crarke. Weber College is a State- supported junior college. 
The State board of education is the governing board. The enroll- 
ment at the present time is 9 day students and 1,400 evening stu- 
dents. Total fees for the year amount to $122. Of this amount $75 
is tuition and $10 inintaenliee The college has no local taxing power, 
but is supported | by State legislative appropriation. 

(Question No. 1: “What percent of Utah’s top 25 percent of its high 
school and eae college graduates continue their education? What 
are their chief barriers in the way of their continuing their 
education ?” 

Weber College draws most of its students from three local high 
schools, and the principals of those schools were good enough to tabu- 
late their last year’s graduating class. Weber County High School 
showed a graduating class last spring of 405 students. Forty-eight 
percent of those students are in college this fall. Ninety-two percent 
of the top quartile are in college. 

Ben Lomond High School had 224 graduates. Forty-six percent are 
now attending college, and 79 percent of the top quartile. 
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These two tabulations were made on the basis of grades. The top 
quartile was determined on the basis of the grade of the student. 

The Ogden High School, with 412 graduates, showed 62 percent now 
attending college, and only 60 percent of the top quartile attending 
college. The principal of the school had tabulated his students on the 
basis of the Henmon-Nelson score intelligence test. Percentages are 
in the third column there—60, 79, and 92. And the first two figures, 
I say, show motivation plus ability. The 60 percent shows ability 
alone. I think this is a significant figure there. 

I am not going to try to ‘analyze those figures further. We will turn 
to the table on nage 3. It is a list of the ‘gradu: ites from Weber Col- 
lege. In 1954 t aes were 199 graduates. The percent of transfers to 
senior institutions was 63. In 1955, 269 graduated, with 52 percent 
transfers. In 1956 there were 306 graduates and 47 percent transfers, 
and we tabulated these last 2 years, and 51 percent of the 47 percent 
were in the top quartile. In 1957 there were 281 graduates, 43 percent 
transfers, and 53 percent of these that transferred were in the top 
quartile. 

These decreasing percentages by years mefely. indicate that it takes 
about 4 percent for the transfers to catch up, because of the fact that 
many students interrupt for military service and go into missions, and 
soon. 

President Miller has summarized here his statement. 

The chief barriers to the top quartile in transferring from high 
school to college or from junior college to senior institutions are those 
of finances and motivation. It is the opinion of the administrative 
council at Weber College that, so far as enrollment at Weber College is 
concerned, the factor of motivation is the more important of the two. 

Part-time work opportunities in the Ogden area for students are 
rather plentiful. Most students who wish part-time work are working. 

In transferring from Weber College to senior institutions, the finan- 
cial factor becomes more important. If Weber were a 4-year institu- 
tion many young people of high ability would complete a 4-year pro- 

gram who are now unable to do so. 

Question No. 2: “Do you think there are an adequate number of 
scholarships, loans, and ‘work-study opportunities in institutions of 
higher learning in Utah to give educational opportunities to the high- 
est 25 percent of its high-school students? To all students who want 
to go to college but who lack the financial resources?) Give your 
reasons.” 

We _— d the reasons given by students dropping out from college. 
Of 815 Weber College students who have discontinued school duri ing 
the quarters for the past 4 years, 54 percent of them gave the reason 
for dropping out as lack of funds. We thought that was significant. 

On the part-time work, a survey of students enrolled in the day 
classes shows that of 758 students responding, 49 percent were work- 
ing part time. Eighty-two percent of this group were working off 
the campus. 

To go to question No. 6: “Are scholarship funds and work-study 
opportunities equally distributed among the senior and junior in- 
stitutions of the State?” These 2 or 3 pages here say “Yes,” and to 
just break it down a little bit; at Weber College 10 percent of the 
students may receive tuition scholarships, and we have 30 normal 
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scholarships worth $100 each, while 66 scholarships are given by 
priv: ate people and clubs and banks, and so forth, varying from $25 
to $200. 

Only 14 scholarships were available to Weber College graduates last 
spring. That is a significant figure. 

About 80 percent ‘of the schol: arships of Weber students were given 
to freshmen. aaa t 

To go to question No. 8: “In many sections of the country it will 
soon be inadvisable to give more scholarships to attract ‘students 
where the institutions have neither the staff nor the facilities to accom- 
modate them. What is Utah’s situation in this regard? What will it 
be in the next 10 years at the present rate of staff and building ex- 
pansion ¢” 

At the present time Utah’s higher educational institutions face seri- 
ous problems in providing the physical facilities to care for the 
rapidly increasing numbers of college and university students. The 
1957 session of the Utah Legislature was requested to appropriate 
$28,388,073 for capital outlay programs at Utah’s higher institutions. 
The legislature actually appropriated $6,485,000, or 23.5 percent of 
the amount determined to be needed now by the 3 governing boards 
of Utah’s higher educational institutions. These institutions reported 
that $63,225,468 would be needed for capital outlay purposes during 
the 6-year period beginning July 1, 1957. 

To go on here, the thesis is that Utah’s higher educational institu- 
tions probably need more money for capital ‘outl: ay and need it more 
urgently than they do scholarship funds. 

Question No, 9: “What possibility is there over the next 10-year 
per iod for the State of Utah, through scholarships, work-study pro- 
grams and private, industrial and institutional financial aid, to pro- 
vide an adequate student-aid program for the top 25 percent of its 
high-school graduates ? 

No objective data are available to answer this question. 

At Weber College during the past few years the legislature has pro- 
vided for 30 normal scholarships that were not formerly available. 
There has been an increase on the part of local individuals and or- 
ganizations to contribute funds for scholarships. There is an increas- 
ing willingness in the community to solicit the college for part-time 
workers. All of these factors indicate that progress is s being made. 

However, with the inevitable fact that the enrollment at Weber 
College will double in less than 10 years, a greatly accelerated pro- 
gram in all of these factors will be necessary to maintain even the 
present status. It is my considered judgment that the State of Utah 
could provide an adequate student-aid program for the top quartile 
of the high-school graduates. 

(Question No, 11: “Are Federal scholarships necessary ?” 

In my opinion, it is doubtful that Federal scholarships are neces. 
sary at the present time. I feel that if Federal aid is to be made 
available it 1s needed more for capital-outlay purposes. The great 
need at Weber College during the next few years will be for additional 
buildings to provide the physical facilities to handle the increased 
number of students. It is possible that the need for Federal scholar- 
ships may become increasingly more important in the years ahead. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Clarke. 
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(The statement presented by Dr. Clarke follows :) 


REPORT SUBMITTED BY Dr. WILLIAM P. MILLER, PRESIDENT OF WEBER COLLEGE, 
OGpEN, UTAH; Report Reap py Dr. Ropert A. CLARKE, DEAN OF FACULTY, 
WEBER COLLEGE. 

Weber College is a State-supported junior college. The State board of edu- 
cation is the governing board. The enrollment at the present time is 1,500 day 
students and 1,400 evening students. Total fees for the year amount to $122. 
Of this amount $75 is tuition and $10 registration. The college has no local 
taxing power, but is supported by State legislative appropriation. 


Question No. 1: What percent of Utah’s top 25 percent of its high-school 
and junior-college graduates continue their education? What are their 
chief barriers in the way of their continuing their education? 


For the purpose of securing data relative to this question, the principals of 
the three senior high schools in Ogden cooperated by furnishing information 
concerning their graduates of 1957. Weber County High School and Ben Lomond 
High School have analyzed their graduates on the basis of grade-point average. 
Data concerning Ogden High School are based on I. Q. as indicated by the 
Henmon-Nelson test. 

The following table indicates a summary of the three graduating classes: 


| Percent oftotal| Percent of top 











High school Total graduates}; attending quartile attend- 

college | ing college 
Weber County-_-_-__---_- ze ; . : | 405 48 92 
i PND oc 5c cobeasdoonesaven Face cede 224 | 46 | 79 
a a a a SEL goeenl 412 62 60 


The above data warrant the following conclusions : 

(1) The 3 high schools in Ogden sent a much higher percent of their graduating 
seniors to college than the 30 percent average for the United States and the 43 
percent average for Utah. 

(2) The 3 high schools in Ogden sent a much higher percentage of the top 
quartile of 1957 graduating seniors to college than the 50 percent average of the 
United States. 

(3) When the determination of the top quartile is based on grade-point average 
a much higher percent of graduating seniors in the quartile transfer to college 
than when the quartile is determined on the basis of I. Q. The important factor 
of motivation is evident in these data. 

(4) The above data concerning Ogden High School contain an unexplained 
situation in that the transfer to college in the top quartile was lower than the 
transfer from the graduating seniors as a total group. Further study of the data 
from Ogden High School shows that those in the second quartile from the top 
(105-114 I. Q.) transferred at the rate of 75.4 percent while those in the top 
quartile (115-144 I. Q.) transferred at the rate of 60.2 percent. The third and 
fourth quartiles from the top transferred at the rates of 59.2 percent and 53.4 
percent, respectively. 

(5) A combination of ability plus motivation is a better basis for predicting 
transfers to college than ability alone. 

A study of Weber College graduates shows the following: 





- 

Number of Percent of Percent of 
Year | graduates | transfers transfers in the 

| top quartile 
ON is asic cece “= : : 199 | 63 see 
Ricoh eee cs : 269 | 52 ecias 
Sens: Pasaesss coodance ; oe | 306 | 47 | 51 
ei sie oa ze _ are 281 | 43 53 


The above data require some interpretation. 
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(1) It is customary for many Weber graduates to enter the military service 
or go on missions for the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints at the 
conclusion of their sophomore year before transferring to a senior institution. 
Later they transfer. This accounts for some of the decrease in transfers from 
1954 to 1957. <A period of 4 to 5 years is required to obtain accurate data con- 
cerning the number of transfers to senior institutions from any graduating class, 

(2) The transfers from 1957 are limited to the period June 1, 1957, to October 
25, 1957. Additional transfers of the 1957 graduating class will be made during 
the present school year. 

(3) Many of Weber’s graduates compete terminal programs during the 2 years 
at Weber in courses that do not require additional college training to enter em- 
ployment. These include such courses as training for many technical occupations 
and also that for registered nurses. Many of these graduates are in the top 
quartile. Data are not available, but could be supplied later, concerning the 
number in the various quartiles who were enrolled in transfer-type programs 
and who actually transferred. 

The chief barriers to the top quartile in transferring from high school to college 
or from junior college to senior institutions are those of finances and motivation. 
It is the opinion of the administrative council at Weber College that so far as 
enrollment at Weber College is concerned, the factor of motivation is the more 
important of the two, Part-time work opportunities in the Ogden area for stu- 
dents are rather plentiful. Most students who wish part-time work are working. 
In transferring from Weber College to senior institutions, the financial factor 
becomes more important. If Weber were a 4-year institution, many young people 
of high ability would complete a 4-year program who are now unable to do so. 

Question No. 2: Do you think there are an adequate number of scholarships, 
loans, and work-study opportunities in institutions of higher learning in Utah 
to give educational opportunities to the highest 25 percent of its high-school 
students? To all students who want to go to college but who lack the 
financial resources? Give your reasons. 

A study of the reasons given why 815 Weber College students have discontinued 
school during the quarters for the past 4 years shows that 440, or 54 percent of 
these dropouts gave reasons based upon lack of funds to continue. Ranking next 
to financial reasons were: personal reasons 113, or 14 percent; illness 79, or 9.7 
percent; military service 60, or 7 percent; and marriage 26, or 3 percent. These 
data do not show abilities of the dropouts by grade-point average or I. Q. and are 
therefore not conclusive. 

Data are not available concerning the reasons why several hundred other 
students discontinued school at the end of the various quarters during the same 
4 years. 

A survey of the students enrolled in the 9 a. m. classes during spring quarter 
of 1957 showed that of 758 students responding, 368, or 49 percent, were work- 
ing parttime. Of this number, 303, or 82 percent, were working off campus. Most 
of these were employed during the afternoons and evenings and on Saturdays. 
Most of the students were carrying 15 quarter hours or more of credit. 

Approximately 19 percent of Weber College students received some aid from 
scholarships during the 1956-57 school year. This is explained in more detail 
in response to question No. 6. 

It appears from these data, and also in the opinions of members of the Weber 
College faculty, that many more capable students would complete more college 
training if sufficient financial aid to assist them with school expenses were avail- 
able to them. Whether or not this aid should be in the nature of loans, scholar- 
ships, or work opportunity is not known. Possibly increased aid in all three 
categories is necessary. 

Question No. 6: Are scholarship funds and work-study opportunities equally 
distributed among the senior and junior institutions of the State? 

In Utah all State universities and colleges are authorized by law to waive 
tuition fees for not to exceed 10 percent of the number of regular students in 
the case of “meritorious or impecunious students whose domicile is in the State 
of Utah.” To this extent these scholarships are equally distributed among 
junior and senior institutions. In addition, normal scholarships are available 
for tuition of not to exceed $100 each year as follows: University of Utah 100; 
Utah State University and its branch, College of Southern Utah, 100; Dixie 
College, 10; Carbon College, 10; Snow College, 10; and Weber College, 30. On the 
basis of enrollment these normal scholarships are not distributed exactly equally, 
but the distribution approaches equality. 
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In addition to these State tuition scholarships, Weber College during 1957-58 
has available 66 scholarships in amounts of $25 to $200. These have been donated 
to the college by service clubs, banks, business firms, individuals, and organiza- 
tions. The amounts of these scholarships are such ,that they cover tuition in 
whole or in part, but 46 do not cover the total fee of $122 per year. Costs for 
books and supplies are covered by very few scholarships available to Weber 
students. Only approximately 14 scholarships were available to the 281 grad- 
uates of Weber College in June 1957. About 80 percent of scholarships to Weber 
students were given to freshmen. Whether or not donated scholarships are 
equally distributed among Utah institutions is not known. 

Work-study opportunities at Weber College are limited to work in the buildings 
and grounds department assisting teachers with clerical work, and assisting 
in the library, the administrative offices, and in the laboratories. Vay for this 
work is at the rate of 75 cents per hour. There is no research work at Weber 
College for which students are needed as assistants. No students are employed 
as teachers. It is my opinion that the situation is comparable to the above 
in junior colleges of Utah, but that the senior institutions, because of the nature 
of their work, are able to offer financial assistance to more mature students for 
research work and for teaching assistantships. 

Question No. 8: In many sections of the country it will soon be inadvisable 
to give more scholarships to attract students where the institutions have 
neither the staff nor the facilities to accommodate them. What is Utah's 
situation in this regard? What will it be in the next 10 years at the present 
rate of staff and building expansion? 

The history of education in Utah shows that in spite of a relatively low ability 
to finance either the public schools or higher education, the people of Utah 
have placed high priority on the educational program. The comparative edu- 
cational standing of Utah residents with those of the other States is evidence 
of genuine concern for high educational standards in Utah and broad educa- 
tional opportunities for the people of the State. 

At the present time Utah’s higher educational institutions face serious prob- 
lems in providing the physical facilities to care for the rapidly increasing 
numbers of college and university students. The 1957 session of the Utah Legis- 
lature was requested to appropriate $28,388,073 for capital outlay programs at 
Utah’s higher institutions. The legislature actually appropriated $6,485,000, 
or 23.5 percent of the amount determined to be needed now by the 3 governing 
boards of Utah's higher educational institutions. These institutions reported 
that $63,225,468 would be needed for capital-outiay purposes during the 6-year 
period beginning July 1, 1957. 

In the effort made by the 1957 Utah Legislature represents the maximum 
effort possible, it is evident that Utah’s higher institutions will have great 
difficulty in providing physical facilities to accommodate the increased number 
of students who will request admission to these institutions during the next 
few years. When these needs are considered in relation to the increasing 
tendency for the Utah Legislature to appropriate general fund money to the 
public schools for both State aid for local capital outlay and also for maintenance 
and operation of the public schools, it appears that Utah may need Federal 
assistance for capital outlay purposes in higher education. 

Question No. 9: What possibility is there over the next 10-year period 
for the State of Utah, through scholarships, work-study programs, and 
private, industrial, and institutional financial aid to provide an adequate 
student-aid program for the top 25 percent of its high-school graduates? 

No objective data are available to answer this question. At Weber College 
during the past few years the legislature has provided for 30 normal scholar- 
ships that were not formerly available. There has been an increase on the 
part of local individuals and organizations to contribute funds for scholarships. 
There is an increasing willingness in the community to solicit the college for 
part-time workers. All of these factors indicate that progress is being made 

However. with the inevitable fact that the enrollment at Weber College will 
double in less than 10 years, a greatly accelerated program in all of these 
factors will be necessary to maintain even the present status. It is my con- 
sidered judgment that the State of Utah could provide an adequate student-aid 
program for the top quartile of the high school graduates. 

Question No. 11: Are Federal scholarships necessary % 

In my opinion, it is doubtful that Federal scholarships are necessary at the 
present time. I feel that if Federal aid is to be made available it is needed 
more for capital outlay purposes. The great need at Weber College during the 
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next few years will be for additional buildings to provide the physical facilities 
to handle the increased number of students. It is possible that the need for 

Federal scholarships may become increasingly more important in the years 
ahead. 

Mr. Exniorr. Let me ask the other witnesses here whether or not 
any of you would care to offer your statement for the record at this 
time and let it become a part of the record and forgo testifying. I 
do not want to exclude anybody from testifying, but you can see the 
problem that we have as we try to bring the day’s session to a close. 
would be perfectly willing myself that we come back this evening 
after dinner to complete hearing every individual who is prepared. 

I have not had the chance to talk to my colleagues here on the com- 
mittee about such an arrangement. 

We realize that you have prepared your testimony well, and I am 
sure I speak for the other i of the committee when I say we 
would like very much to hear it. 

Be thinking about that, and we will call Dr. Royden C. Braithwaite, 
director of the College of Southern Utah, Cedar City. 

Dr. Braithwaite, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ROYDEN C. BRAITHWAITE, DIRECTOR, COLLEGE 
OF SOUTHERN UTAH, CEDAR CITY, UTAH 


Mr. Brarrnwaire. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would be willing to forego this. I thought you were going to close it. 

[ have just one observation aside from ‘the written statement I m: ade, 
and that is that I think the hearings have helped us to get a clearer per- 
spective of our relationships to the educative process, 

I speak out of 20 years of experience of rather intimate counseling 
with students who are in crisis on “What shall I be and what shall I 
become as a human being.” 

In spite of all Utah has done in the past and at the present, as I see 
it as an administrator of counseling services and as director of a small 
college of 600 students, we yet have not done what we must do to help 
young people—and all of us—to appreciate the cost of educational 
planning. I like the statement of Bernard Baruch recently at a press 
dinner, that if America crashes, it may well be in a two-tone con- 
vertible. I make this statement because it is my considered judgment 
that, as educators, we have not done all we could in the counseling 
process and the educative process from the earliest years of elementary 
through high school to help cultivate a sense of responsibility 
toward paying educational costs. 

My concern is the free ride. 

My concern is not being willing to pay the interest on a loan, but 
one of the things that concerns me most is the feeling that I get in 
intimate counseling situations, that “I don’t have to pay for education,” 

This sounds contradictory to what you have heard in some sense, 
but I really believe, in spite of all the good that we have heard, that 
we need to help young people, parents and others s, accept realistically 
the responsibility for paying for their education. 

I would go on record as saying, too, as others have, that we need the 
States to do it, we need parents, we need students, and at such time 
as it seems necessary when the States cannot do it and in States that 
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cannot do it, I think, for the well-being and survival of our country, 
we need Federal help. 

I say this because part of the crisis is that I feel our young people 
are not sensing the responsibility toward that which is greater than 
themselves—the State, the Nation’s well- being asa whole, the int tegrity 
‘of the Nation as well as our relationship to the nations in the free 
world. 

In summary, this hearing has helped me to gain greater perspective 
and a challenging programing for cost of education at the individual 
level as well as at the college level. 

One other point. 

With all this scholarship giving, I don’t think even today that we 
have heard as much as we might about the need of matching scholar- 
ships for institutions because we can scholarship ourselves out of 
business in education. That is my observation. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. GREEN. In line with what you just finished saying, do you 
have the figures on how much of a scholarship every single student 
that is in college gets? They do not anywhere near pay their own 
way. That is obvious. 

Mr. Brarruwatte. Oh, no. I called our business manager last night 
for figures on this, at BYU where I taught with President Wilkinson 
before, and I won't quote his figures except that we know he used to 
say, “One dollar the student pays. Three dollars the church will 
pay,” or four dollars. I don’t know what it is. President Olpin isn’t 
here, but it is a small percentage of what is paid. 

I like this national merit scholarship approach to a 
because it takes that into consideration. 

Whenever a scholarship is given to the institution we should match 
it, equal or more, for the institution to pay the cost of education. 

‘I am saying, in summary, this: realistic programing not only for 
the well- being of the individual, but a realistic programing for the 
well-being of the institution and the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. NicHotson. No questions. 

Mr. Euxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Braithwaite. 

(The statement of Mr. Braithwaite follows :) 


great extent 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY Dr. ROYDEN C. BRAITHWAITE, DIRECTOR, COLLEGE OF 
SouTHERN UTAH, CEDAR Ciry, UTAH 


Adequate financial assistance for every student who demonstrates the capa- 
city, motivation, and academic achievement necessary to profit from education 
beyond the high school, but whose financial resources limit or prevent continued 
formal education, constitutes one of the Nation’s most challenging responsibili- 
ties and opportunities. I am happy to participate in this most important 
hearing by responding to questions 2, 6, 7, and 8 as suggested by the chairman. 

Much of my professional education and service has been centered upon 
youth counseling: its basic processes and its administration—from the elemen- 
tary through secondary, college, university, and graduate levels. My testimony 
today is drawn primarily from that experience. I shall also report the points 
of view of the faculty of College of Southern Utah and many colleagues in other 
educational institutions with whom I have worked. Reference will also be 
made to certain published and unpublished studies. 

2. (a) Do you think there are an adequate number of scholarships, 
loans, and work-study opportunities in institutions of higher learning in 
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Utah to give educational opportunities to the highest 25 percent of its 
high-school students? Give reasons. 
Three methods for providing financial aid to students are listed. I shall 
consider each separately. 


Scholarships 


No. It is my opinion that there is not an adequate number of scholarships— 
State, institutional and non-institutional—to meet this objective. 

State-authorized scholarships as presently provided constitute a remission 
of all or a portion of tuition and fees. These scholarships are limited to 10 
percent of the students who enroll. Policies and practices regarding the selec- 
tion of recipients and the amount awarded are not uniform throughout institu- 
tions of higher education within the State; nor are recipients always confined 
to the upper 25 percent of the high-school graduates. Furthermore, these 
scholarships are, for the most part, to small in amount to give significant assist- 
ance where financial resources are inadequate. The amount of money, in and 
of itself, does not mean to be sufficient to motivate many capable students to 
enroll in college and to prevent “drop out” before their program is completed. 

Limited study and evaluation of existing noninstitutional scholarships of- 
fered by colleges and universities within the State indicate that there is an 
insufficient number—even when added to State and institutional scholarships— 
to meet the needs of the upper 25 percent of qualified high-school graduates. 

I do not have factual data to substantiate the above point of view. However, 
studies being made by other educators working on the problem as reported in 
private conversations, and perhaps to be reported in this hearing (David 
Dixon, Wesley P. Lloyd,) seem to substantiate the position I have taken. I do, 
however, refer to selected testimonies of colleagues, based upon their profes- 
sional experience and judgment (appendix A). 

Loans 

Preliminary analysis of incomplete data reported to Brigham Young Uni- 
versity officials by all but two of the major institutions in the State leads to the 
impression that adequate loan arrangements could be made at each institution 
to care for anticipated applicants within the upper 25 percent of high-school 
graduates. Some institutions would be required to secure additional sources 
of revenue. It is my opinion that this source of financial assistance could be 
provided. However, at the present time there is little disposition or desire 
on the part of either students or parents to involve themselves in this manner. 
I am sure that new, imaginative procedures must and can be created with bene- 
ficial results for all, particularly in helping students and parents to recognize 
and accept responsibility in sharing as much of the cost of education as possible. 

I believe that more student loans, rather than scholarships, as a way to 
finance higher education, can be provided on local, State, and National levels. 
Most colleges report that student loans are not being used. Increasing costs 
of education are demanding such a procedure. 

Student-loan programs cultivate healthy feelings of responsibilty for the sig- 
nificance and cost of education. They place students, parents, and citizens in 
proper relationship to the educational institution. Studies have revealed that 
losses on student loans can be limited to 5 percent and that 90 percent or more 
of the money loaned can be expected back within 5 years after the borrowers 
depart from college. (College and University Business, March 1957. F. R. 
Ormes. Repayment on Student Loans, pp. 23-25). 

Before this procedure can be effective there must be reeducation of attitudes 
toward the acceptance of responsiblity for educational costs. 

Work-study opportunities 

There are not enough work-study opportunities to provide for the needs of the 
upper 25 percent of high-school graduates. Every institution in the State 
has a system of student employment. However, I do not believe that 
we have tapped all resources of Our communities in providing work- 
study opportunities. Communities such as Cedar City have given loyal support 
to our institution in this regard. The average yearly income from student em- 
ployment is quite comparable for most institutions. The smaller colleges in 
rural areas are definitely at a disadvantage as compared to larger institutions 
in metropolitan, industrial centers. 

(b) Do you think there are an adequate number of scholarships, loans, and 
work-study opportunities in institutions of higher learning in Utah to give 
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educational opportunities to all students who want to go to college but who 
lack the financial resources to do so? 
Scholarships 
No. To meet this objective would require a considerable increase in funds. 
This would be true even after those “who want to go” to college but “who do not 
have the basic capacity to profit from college’ were eliminated. It is likely, 
however, that increasing numbers of students from the upper 50 percent—some 
even from the upper 80 percent—of high-school seniors will want to go on to an 
institution beyond high school. It is right that every consideration be given to 
every student who has the genuine motivation, basic capacity, and demonstrated 
power to achieve, necessary to profit from such education. 
Studies at College of Southern Utah would seem to indicate that students 
beyond the freshmen year who withdraw from school to work do so for financial 
reasons. 


Loans 

No. However, I am confident that satisfactory arrangements could be made 
for each student who would qualify. 
Work-study opportunities 

No. I am confident, however, that much can be done to meet this challenge: 
providing study-work opportunities for every student who needs it. This, of 
course, would require additional financial resources for educational institutions 
and a greater participation of industrial and private concerns in such programs 

6. Are scholarship funds and work-study opportunities equally distributed 
among senior and junior institutions of the State? 

No. Equal distribution is not found even with the 10 percent enrollment remis- 
sion of tuition permitted by the State. Scholarships are in many cases “cut up” 
to provide “‘assistance” to a greater number of students. Equal distribution is 
not possible under arrangement of “each doing his own.” Nor is it desirable 

An institution having 85 percent of its students living at home does not need 
student assistance to the same extent required by one that has 70 percent of its 
students living away from home. 

Work-study opportunities are greater in metropolitan, industrial centers 

Furthermore, sources of finance for scholarships are greater where institutions 
are adjacent to corporations, large business, and so forth. 

7. (a) Is there a tendency in Utah institutions to give too many scholar- 
ships to freshmen only and too few to upperclassmen? 

There may be a tendency in this regard. Although each institution uses the 
largest percentage of available funds for scholarships for freshmen, the overall 
policy is not clearly defined. 

At College of Southern Utah we have tried to maintain a balance. Whereas 
70 percent of scholarships from State funds go to freshmen, an equal proportion 
of scholarship sources solicited from outside (70 percent) go to those beyond 
the freshmen year and the sum involved is somewhat larger. 

The small scholarship is, in most instances, merely an inducement for fresh 
men to enroll. The problem is one of preventing “scholarship orphans,” students 
who receive, for example, a scholarship for 1 quarter or 1 year and then are 
“forgotten” or dropped. We should continue to give financial assistance as long 
as the total financial situation of each student warrants it. Upper-division 
students should be given equal consideration for scholarships when and if need 
justifies. Too few scholarships are given to them. In nearly all cases the 
amount given is insufficient to give needed financial aid. 

(b) How should student aid be distributed among freshmen, upperclass- 
men, and graduate students? 

On the basis of demonstrated need at all levels. There are more freshmen 
enrolled; therefore, a larger total will be needed for freshmen. However, in- 
dividual financial needs may be greater in the years beyond the freshmen class 
because of more intensified academic requirements and added responsibilities. 
This is particularly true of the married students. Greater numbers of students 
are getting married during college years. A concerned interest must be main- 
tained to nurture their continued education. 

8. In many sections of the country it will soon be inadvisable to give more 
scholarships to attract students where the institutions have neither the 
staff nor the facilities to accommodate them. What is Utah’s situation in 
this regard? 
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No Utah institution has reached the ultimate utilization of academic facilities. 
However, upgrading of facilities is very much needed, Several are operating 
at less than capacity and will continue to do so for several years to come. I 
do not believe that any institution will want to curb scholarships and other 
financial assistance due to lack of staff and facilities. I think our approach 
should be to provide opportunity to each person who is capable and genuinely 
motivated to prove worthy of the “investment.” 

I believe we must find money from all possible sources, private and public, to 
do the job that must be done. 

Scholarships and gifts to students do not pay for the cost of education. In 
order to meet increasing costs, donors must be persuaded to give contributions 
to the institutions on at least a scholarship-matching basis. 

Unless financial assistance is given at a much greater rate than at present, 
the next 10 years will find all institutions operating on a reduced-quality, even 
a crisis-economy, basis. 

APPENDIX A 


“There is not an adequate number of scholarships, ete., to give opportunity to 
the highest 25 percent of high-school students. Present scholarships are too 
small in amount to give adequate assistance where financial resources are inade- 
quate. Scholarships are nominally for a part of fees. It stillis a heavy expense 
to go to college.””—HAzEN CooLey, secretary-treasurer, College of Southern Utah. 

“Tuition remission can help only 10 percent of the college enrollments—which 
comes far from touching 25 percent of the graduates of all the high schools. In 
my interviewing of students already enrolled, as well as prospective students, I 
have found that a significant number of students from large families in the low- 
income bracket (which includes most southern Utah families) are seriously 
hampered in their efforts to get an education. Postponing college, pending the 
earning of enough money to enroll, results either in unwarranted delay in reach- 
ing a satisfying vocational objective or the student settles for employment which 
does not tap his potential for productive work. 

“My experience as a teacher and counselor has brought me to the opinion that 
the top 25 percent, academically speaking, ignores the tremendous productive 
talent of (1) those who have not ‘found themselves’ before high-school gradua- 
tion and (2) those whose talents have not been measured or recognized by pres- 
ent procedures which award the grades and diplomas. We have given scarcely 
any financial incentive to identifying this kind of talent or encouraging it when 
found. I am not at all sure that the top 25 percent, academically speaking, 
should have all the financial assistance. Productive power needs encouragement 
in whatever area.”—J. H. PLuMMeER, dean of instruction, College of Southern 
Utah. 

APPENDIX B 


PERSONAL COUNSELING SELF-LIMITING ANXIETY DUE TO FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


Much of my professional education and service has been centered upon youth 
counseling: its basic processes and its administration from the elementary 
through secondary, college, university, and graduate levels. 

I would like to refer to a recent counseling experience. The counselee was a 
senior in high school, a young man whose basic capacity and motivation placed 
him in an academic ranking within the upper 10 percent of his class. He was 
the second child in a family of five children. His mother was not well. He 
helped his father, a farmer-livestock producer, during most of his working hours. 
He had deep respect for his parents and his family. Our counseling conferences 
were initiated through a desire on his part “to talk to me about a problem.” 
Essentially, the problem involved his own soul-searching to decide realistically 
what he could and should do to earn a living—what he could and should become 
and be. He had a realistic appreciation of his own personal capacities and of 
his father’s financial struggles—immediate and anticipated during the coming 
two decades. He had a realistic appreciation, also, of major conditions and ex- 
pectations that would require personal decisions in the not-too-distant future, 
decisions that would be directly related to his struggle to “find himself” and 
enter upon his life’s work: military service, and Latter-day Saints mission, mar- 
riage, possible enrollment in a vocational school or college, and—more imme- 
diate—finding a part-time job that would pay more money than he could get 
from working with his father. 
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He had tested himself and his resources against financial costs involved in 
becoming a teacher, a lawyer, a doctor, getting started on his own farm, and 
getting into some job in an aircraft factory or some large business. Regardless 
of his approach toward the discovery of the work he would like to do, he re- 
vealed a genuine feeling of discouragement in the face of seemingly insurmount- 
able financial barriers. His father could provide very little financial help if he 
wanted to go to college. 

The counselee had limited knowledge of plans for student aid beyond high 
school but he had no assurance that he could qualify for a scholarship. He 
would not accept an outright gift nor would he entertain possibilities of borrow- 
ing to begin college. In brief, the most significant sources of feelings of discour- 
agement influencing the basic life-directing decisions of this young man were 
financial. Within his life—immediate and future—he faced what seemed to 
him to be next to impossible barriers, barriers which restricted and limited 
the plans he should make beyond high-school graduation. 

AS a counselor, my responsibility and opportunity was to help this very com- 
petent and promising young man work through his problem—to help him increase 
factual information concerning his personal capacities and work opportunities 
and increased awareness of untapped possibilities for realistic financial-educa- 
tional-personal planning. All major decisions were saturated with more or less 
self-restricting anxiety and concern rooted in discouraging financial conditions 
and limitations. 

I select this counseling conference and relationship because it gives clear focus 
to the problem of finance as it relates to the motivational system of a young 
man who should continue his education beyond the high school. Not all counseling 
relationships reveal this potentially self-limiting influence. However, review of 
hundreds of youth and parent counseling relationships in which I have engaged 
during the past 20 years underscores the tremendous significance of financial 
problems in influencing young people to discontinue formal education after high 
school and to drop out even after they have launched a program in an institution 
of higher learning beyond high school. It is my considered judgment that anxiety 
emerging from financial limitations and an unrealistic, unhealthy, and premature 
desire for money and the material possessions money can purchase are two of the 
most significant sources preventing the maximum development of the native 
talents and potentialities of young people through education beyond the high 
school. This is the considered judgment also of experienced counselors and 
teachers of College of Southern Utah and a score of colleagues with whom I have 
consulted within other educational institutions of the community and the region. 

It is my testimony that much more must be done in a realistic way to help young 
people and their parents finance education beyond the high school. Citizens of 
the community, and local, State, and Federal legislators must develop a student- 
aid program—scholarships, grants-in-aid, loans, work-study arrangements—that 
can be tailored to meet the needs of every young person whose potentialities war- 
rant investment in him, his own personal fulfillment, and his future contribution 
to the well-being of his fellow men. Anything less than this will be costly and 
extremely dangerous; in fact, our very survival as a nation is directly related to 
this challenge. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Wesley P. Lloyd, Brigham Young University. 

Is Dr. Lloyd not here ? 

If not, did he leave his statement with anyone for insertion in the 
record ? 

Mr. Dixon. I think President Wilkinson appeared in his place. 


STATEMENT OF A. V. SMOOT, PRESIDENT, UTAH STATE FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Smoor. Mr. Chairman, I am A. V. Smoot, president of the Utah 
State Farm Bureau Federation. 

We have a statement here that we would be glad to submit to the 
committee. I am sorry that we don’t have a copy for each member. 

I can say in behalf of the farmers of this State and our organization, 
which represents most of the farmers of the State, we concur pretty 
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well with what testimony has been placed before you today; that is, 
what I have heard. We appreciate very much the problem you folks 
have, and in any way that we could help you, I am sure that our organ- 
ization would be more than willing and ready to assist. 

I think our position on Federal aid, you probably know. We oppose 
it in most cases for farmers and in most other ways, and our position 
on education is not much different. I could sum it up by saying that 
we think that any problem should be handled by the smallest unit of 
government that is capable of handling the problem. 

Thank you. ‘ 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Smoot. And thank you for 
your cooperation. 

(Mr. Smoot’s statement follows :) 


SraTeMENT oF A. V. Smoot, PRESIDENT OF THE UTAH STaTE FARM BurREAU 
FEDERATION 


As president of the Utah State Farm Bureau Federation my statement is as 
nearly as can be determined in accord with the majority views of the nearly 
9,000 farm families and 14 federated marketing, bargaining and educational 
cooperative associations, which comprise the membership of this organization. 
Practically all of the farm and livestock families who produce agricultural 
products in commercial quantities are represented through Farm Bureau either 
through the direct membership or through federated cooperatives having rep- 
resentation on the board of directors. 

The opportunity of appearing before this subcommittee is appreciated. I am 
confident that if the desires of enough of our citizens are frankly expressed and 
proper consideration given to their recommendations by the committee that 
proper answers are possible to the many and complex questions which face us 
in this great country. 

In addition to statements, reflecting the composite opinions of members of the 
organization which I represent as president, some research has been done in 
answer to the specific questions in the sheet accompanying your invitation for 
me to appear at this hearing. Some of the material I will submit herein on these 
questions was obtained from persons and groups who are closely associated 
with the educational facilities and opportunities in this state because of their 
specific assignment to that work. 

In Utah approximately 80 to 100 percent of Utah’s top 25 percent, probably 
more of its high-school and junior-college graduates continue their education. 
High tuition and lack of funds have some effect, but very few of this top group 
do not have the opportunity if they have a genuine desire to go. Lack of in- 
struction in basic fundamentals necessary for the creation of a desire to con- 
tinue, and proper emphasis on the importance of greater training also are con- 
siderable factors. The failure of advisers in the final years of high school and 
junior college, and those who assist students in choosing courses in college, to 
point out the requirements for qualification as well-trained workers in any 
line, is of primary importance. 

Facilities, including well-trained instructor personnel and physical equipment 
to train men especially for the scientifically exacting positions needed in in- 
dustry and agriculture have not kept pace with the demands. The lack of ad- 
ditional land in Utah for expansion of small farms makes it difficult to enlarge 
farming units enough to use new and improved methods and machinery. The 
result is a rather drastic change in the economy of this State from one in which 
there is a clear distinction between industrial and agricultural areas, to one 
which is interrelated and integrated through what we choose to call a rural 
development program. Farmers in Utah are reluctant to dispose of land handed 
down from pioneer forefathers, a great number of which are not of sufficient 
size to be economically sound to operate with modern methods and machinery. 

A possible solution to this small-farm problem is the establishment of in- 
dustry throughout the State and the utilization of rural manpower in industry 
in an integrated program which will allow for continuation of small-farm unit 
operation on a part-time basis. 

This development has been going on in Utah rather rapidly for many years 
and particularly the last 15 years. Industry has located in several sections of 
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the State providing employment for a large number of rural people. Tue in- 
dustries have found for the most part a lack of training for the required jobs. 
Consequently manpower has been imported to do the technical work where the 
greater compensation was earned. Almost without exception however the in- 
dustrial leaders agree that Utah men and women learn easily and adapt them- 
selves readily, but that they are woefully lacking in basic training in 
mathematics and science. The fact that our young people adapt themselves 
readily to job opportunity indicates that in the overall field of teaching them 
how to think, and in the broad field of education, the schools are doing a good 
job. In basic scientific training such as mathematics, physics and chemistry, 
etc., the results are not so good. 

It is our opinion that there would.be little difficulty in encouraging the top 
25 percent of our young people to go on to college if they felt an assurance 
that they could come out with training which meets the demands of our growing 
industrial opportunity. 

A recent study by the Utah Industrial and Employment Planning Committee 
provides a key to future needs for trained workers: 

In 6 classifications in the field of skilled craftsmen, it is estimated that 
we will need to import 606 trained laborers in 1957, 1,450 by 1958, 3,953 by 
1959-62, or a total of 8,905 by 1965. 

In 9 classifications under technicians, we will need 194 in 1957, 651 by 
1958, 1,165 by 1959-62 for a total of 2,010 by 1965. 

In 10 classifications under engineers, we will need 83 in 1957, 346 by 1958, 
457 by 1959-62, or a total of 886 by 1962. 

With the increasing interest by industry in coming to Utah, it is certain that 
offers of scholarships will greatly increase. At present those who are suffi- 
ciently interested in studying at institutions of high learning to put forth the 
necessary effort can through loans, scholarships, and work study opportunities 
find a way to go. This may become increasingly difficult unless industry and 
people employed thereby take their full responsibility in providing scholarships, 
work-study opportunities and in paying a fair share of taxes necessary to main- 
tain the institutions without excessive tuition or other direct burden on the 
students. 

I am not familiar with any statistics which would show the approximate cost 
of an adequate student-aid program for the top 25 percent of our high-school 
graduates. Neither do I have access to figures showing how Utah compares 
with other States in available scholarship funds. There is some question in my 
mind as to whether this is a realistic guide to the apparent question of whether 
or not prospective candidates for higher education institutions will avail them- 
selves of this training. Without the proper incentives and background the 
amount of money available seems to have little effect upon the success of stu- 
dents in the field of higher education. It is conceivable that through com- 
pletely free schools, particularly in the field of scientific training that more 
scientists would be turned out. But it is also highly possible that success by 
this method would also require a high degree of compulsion and a sacrifice of 
the individual’s right of choice. It is not likely that such methods would suc- 
ceed in this country, although there may be evidence of some success in other 
countries where the principles of freedom of choice are not so strongly em- 
bedded. 

Scholarships given by industry are usually awarded at the conclusion of a 
particular milestone in the educational life of the student, i. e., at the end of 
high school or junior college. Consequently a high percentage are used in the 
freshman year. More emphasis could be given by industry to scholarships for 
the purpose of helping worthy students carry on and complete their training, 
and somewhat less emphasis on the advertising value to company or industry 
making the award. 

It is my opinion that in most instances throughout the country that adequate 
facilities can be provided in institutions to utilize all scholarships awarded pro- 
vided an equitable division of the tax burden imposed to meet the financial needs 
is worked out. If the theory that education pays is correct, it should not be 
too difficult to plow back into the system, which made the greater returns pos- 
sible, enough of the profits to adequately finance the need for expanding plant 
facilities. This is a fundamental principle of good business practice and can 
and should be applied to schools. If it is properly applied in the field of general 
school finance so that tuition and other costs do not become excessive on the 
student, it is highly probable that student aid through scholarships, work-study 
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programs, xnd private, industrial and institutional-aid programs will be ade- 
quate in Utah in the next 10 years. 

The use of the term “top 25 percent” presupposes that an equal percentage of 
students in all high schools have capabilities, and aptitudes for training beyond 
high school and junior colleges. We do not agree with this premise. In some 
instances the number would be far beyond 25 percent. In others possibly less. 
We believe that considering the percentage of our resources going into education 
now and for the last 2 or 3 generations in Utah that the percentage of high- 
school students qualified for higher education should be, and probably is, far 
above 25 percent. 

The question of Federal aid in the form of scholarships, work study, and 
loan programs is closely associated with the basis upon which scholarships 
are to be awarded. It also is involved in the problem of what we feel is the 
inherent right of all young people to follow a plan of professional life of their 
own choosing. There are many valid reasons in favor of Federal aid. There 
are also many grave dangers, not the least of which would be the danger of 
possible required political favors as a major factor in choosing those to receive 
the awards. We believe that it would be absolutely necessary to have local 
determination on this matter. It is difficult however to conceive, in the light 
of past experience, how the Federal Government could or would leave to local 
administrators the right to determine the basis upon which scholarships should 
be awarded. Because we do not think this is possible, we believe that there 
would be far more dangers involved in a Federal program than there could 
possibly be benefits. 

The suggestion that parents have income tax exemption on funds used to 
put their children through school has considerable merit. This indirectly 
would be Federal aid without the danger of Federal control and without the 
high percentage of loss in going through the elaborate system of concessions, 
committees, regulations, ete., which would certainly be necessary if the money 
was sent to Washington and returned. The argument for direct Federal as- 
sistance on the grounds of equalization of opportunity does not necessarily 
apply to the principles involved in this discussion because scholarships given 
by industry need not apply to the area in which the industry is located. 
Neither do loan programs. Work study would apply more particularly in local 
areas but it would be more difficult for Government to conduct a work study 
program than for industry, unless the supporters of this plan anticipate a 
revival of WPA or similar work program, which in our opinion would be entirely 
unsatisfactory and undesirable. Any satisfactory work study program must 
be associated with the industry to which it will eventually be associated. 

Honorary scholarships are desirable to capable students where financial need 
exists, but like other scholarships would be far more likely to meet the required 
needs if provided by other than the State or Federal Government. Most in- 
stitutions of higher learning have endowment funds which are available for 
this purpose. Encouragement of expansion of these funds and eventual reim- 
bursement by those who have benefited in the past could if properly encouraged 
maintain an adequate fund for this purpose. We recommend a study of pos- 
sible income tax exemption for all funds contributed for this purpose without 
limit as to amount. 

Trained manpower is fundamental to the future security of our Nation. 
Great progress is being made in improving our public schools, including schools 
of higher learning. We are aware of the need for greater improvement to the 
extent that schools will keep pace with industry’s need for more trained workers, 
but we maintain that control, administration and financing of schools must 
remain identified with the smallest unit of government capable of satisfactory 
performance. 


Mr. Exxiorr. The next witness on our list is Dr. J. Elliott Cameron, 
clirector, Snow College, Ephraim, Utah. 


STATEMENT OF J. ELLIOTT CAMERON, DIRECTOR, SNOW COLLEGE, 
EPHRAIM, UTAH 


Mr. Cameron. Mr. Chairman, if it pleases the committee, I would 
suggest that my statement, as it has been prepared, be made a matter 
of the minutes, and I will reserve any further comment. 
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Mr. Exxrorr. Without objection, the statement of Dr. J. Elliott 
Cameron will be made a part of the record at this point, and the record 
will show that he attended the hearing in person and submitted this 
statement. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. J. ELLIOT CAMERON 


Education has been a tradition in Utah since the settling of the State. Asa 
result, a much higher percentage of high-school graduates attend college than 
in the United States as a whole. I believe we would be safe in saying that 
more than 80 percent of the high-school graduates continue their education and 
that approximately 75 percent of the junior-college graduates do. 

In my opinion there are an adequate number of scholarships available to take 
care of the top 25 percent of high-school graduates. Many of these students, of 
course, do not need assistance. Those who have the desire can obtain the means. 
The State laws of Utah provide that State colleges “may waive part or all of 
such fees in the case of meritorious or impecunious students whose domicile is 
in the State of Utah, to a number not exceeding 10 percent of the regular bona 
fide students registered in each institution during the school year.” 

There are no loan funds available at the institution I represent. I know not 
whether there are loan funds not in use at other institutions. 

The approximate cost of an adequate program of student aid for the top 25 
percent of Utah’s high-school graduates would be determined by the type of 
program offered. If the aid were for 1 year only, and all of the top 25 percent 
were given aid, the cost would be approximately $500,000 per year, to cover fees. 
It is my opinion that most of the top 25 percent are now receiving assistance, 
if they are in need and apply for aid. 

On the basis of enrollment, I believe that scholarship funds and work-study 
opportunities are fairly distributed among the State institutions. The State law 
previously quoted indicates the possibilities. In addition, there are a number of 
normal scholarships allocated for the purpose of training teachers. These 
scholarships are established by law and a certain number are allocated to each 
of the State institutions. 

In my opinion, too many scholarships are given to the freshmen students and 
not enough to those students who are continuing their education. There has 
been a tendency to feel that “the students are now enrolled in the institution, 
they will surely come back next year, let’s give the scholarships to attract new 
students to our school.” 

I do not believe that a hard and fast rule can be made relative to the alloca- 
tion of scholarships. Each individual case is different. I believe that scholar- 
ships should be used to entice students to remain for academic continuation 
provided they have the potential to succeed and have the desire to continue their 
education. I believe that proportionately more scholarships should be provided 
for the graduate student. By the time he reaches the graduate level he has 
usually taken upon himself additional responsibilities and there is a need for 
additional assistance. 

I believe that Utah has taken a realistic view relative to the future of higher 
education and that provision is being made, at least from the standpoint of 
adequate facilities, to provide space that is needed for the future. The matter 
of adequate personnel, both as to numbers and training, is of great concern here 
as in other sections of the country. Every effort must be made to provide the 
opportunities for qualified people to continue with their education. Teaching 
opportunities in higher education must be so attractive as to provide incentive 
for the teacher who is preparing. We must be able to compete with industry 
for the services of qualified personnel. Unless we do this we shall find our- 
selves in the position of having “killed the goose that laid the golden egg” in 
that the needs of neither education nor industry will be adequately met. 

I believe that Utah, just in its infancy in the industrial world, will be able 
to provide sufficient means to take care of an adequate student-aid program for 
the top 25 percent of its high-school graduates. 

When we give consideration to brainpower, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that some of the fine brains in our public schools do not finish school in 
the upper 25 percent of their classes because of maladjustments. Very often 
it takes a year or two after high school for some individuals to recognize 
their innate abilities. Accordingly, I believe there is justification for extending 
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student-aid programs to some individuals who are not in the top 25 percent 
of their class. 

In my opinion Federal scholarships, federally supported work-study programs, 
and federally supported loan programs are unnecessary in Utah schools, beyond 
the point that they now exist. The family and the citizenry of the State should 
have the responsibility for providing students with the opportunity to continue 
a college education. I believe there is justification for allowing parents, or a 
sponsor, an income-tax exemption if they are providing payment for a student 
to continue his college program. It may also be wise to exempt students from 
tax who are paying their own way through college. It has been pointed out 
many times in the past that the college-trained individual can anticipate a 
higher personal income than the non-college-trained person; it would be only 
a short time after completion of college that the graduate would pay into Gov- 
ernment tax revenues more than would have been allowed in exemptions. Some 
individuals, also, would become more college-conscious and would provide for 
education for their children in their long-term budget program, who now feel 
little responsibility for education beyond the high school. 

I believe that scholarships are provided by the State government in Utah on 
an honorary basis through the normal scholarship program in effect. In this 
regard, the scholarships are given to meet a particular need. If there are needs 
that exist, and there are some at the present time, I would favor such scholar- 
ships being considered. 

I believe that all scholarships should be awarded on the basis of observed and 
known potentials, standing in the class, and participation in school activities. 
If these factors are given careful consideration, along with recommendations 
from the school counselor who is acquainted with the student, the scholarships 
could be well placed. 

Mr. Ex.rorr. Let me say to all the witnesses that this record will be 
printed as soon as we can get around to it. I do not know exactly 
what that date will be. Copies of it will be available to every person 
who testified, and I started to say everybody else who is interested, but 
there must be some limit. However, anybody who particularly wants 
to see a copy of the record can obtain one by writing to myself or, in 
your instance, writing to Congressman Dixon. 

Our next witness is Mr. John C. Evans, Jr., assistant superintendent 
of Ogden city schools. 

Mr. Evans. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. EVANS, JR., ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, 
OGDEN CITY SCHOOLS, OGDEN, UTAH 


Mr. Evans. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, if it 
pleases the committee, 1 would be happy to have my report made a part 
of the minutes of this meeting if I might be given permission to make 
one correction and additional statement of about three sentences. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You certainly may. Come around and we will be 
happy to have you make the correction and make the statement, Mr. 
Evans. Weappreciate your cooperation. 

Mr. Evans. The correction is on page 3. Right after the third 
paragraph there should be question No. 10 inserted there: 

Should student-aid programs be extended to more than the top 25 percent? 

That question, number and title was inadvertently left out. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is that a new paragraph stating the question imme- 
diately following— 
for the top 25 percent of its high school graduates. 

Mr. Evans. Yes. No. 10: 


Should student-aid programs be extended to more than the top 25 percent— 
98049—58—pt. 1———32 
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should immediately precede then the sentence— 
Utah since statehood has provided a high level of education for all of its 
citizens. 

Then the insertion I would like to make is under question No. 11 on 
the same page, after the second paragraph. This has to do with the 
question, “Are Federal scholarships necessary ¢” 

The reason I feel compelled to make these additional remarks is 
the testimony which I have heard previously today. In other words, 
it has been my impression that this committee might get the notion 
that Utah is against Federal aid for educational purposes. 

I would like to cite in just 2 or 3 sentences here the result of an in- 
dependent survey poll which was made at the request of the Utah 
Education Association. 

The first statement is to the effect that 81 percent of the people of 
Utah favor Federal support for school construction, as shown by tliis 
opinion poll recently conducted. 

The second statement is that 56 percent of the people favor gen- 
eral Federal aid for school operation and maintenance, according to 
the same survey. 

As to the third statement; I don’t have the exact figure at my com- 
mand now, but in the same survey it was revealed that a large ma- 
jority—it was a large majority—f: ivored the Federal school lunch 
program and a continuation of Federal aid for education in war-im- 
pacted areas 

I am assistant superintendent of schools in Ogden, Utah, and we 
have received, through the provisions of Public Laws 815 and 874, in 
excess of $214 million. We are very grateful for that assistance and 
we have felt no effect of Federal control in regard thereto. 

Those are the additional statements, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Green. Is that a part of your statement ? 

Mr. Evans. No, madam; it is not. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Evans. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

STATEMEN1 
To: Subcommittee on Special Education of the United States House of Repr« 
sentatives. 


From: John C. Evans, Jr., National Education Association Director for Utah 
Subject: Questions Nos. 4, 9, 10, 11, and 19 of the subcommittee. 


Question No. 4. What would be the approximate cost of an adequate program 
of student aid for the top 25 percent of Utah's high school graduates? 


TABLE 1.—High-school graduates in Utah 


School year High-school Number in the 
} &l iduates top 25 percent 

1974-75 2 16, 531 $, Pos 
1969-70 ? 16, 101 1,02 
1964-15 2 14, 491 , 2 
1959-60 2 10, 554 2 639 
1956-57 9, 266 2, 317 
1954-55 ; 8, 832 | 2 208 
1949-50 6, 678 1. 670 


1 Includes “equivalency certificates.” 


2 Estimated by the UEA 
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TaRLe 2.—EHstimated cost for a scholarship program that equals the actual cost 
of the schooling 


25 percent of Scholarship Annual cost 
School year | prior spring equals cost! | in Utah 
graduates 


975-76 1, 133 $290 $1, 198, 570 
170-71 4, 025 290 | 1, 167, 250 
LOAH~66 | 3, 623 290 | 1, 050, 670 
1960-61 2, 639 290 | 765, 310 
157-58 2,317 290 | 671, 930 


ost estimated as follows: Tuition at the University of Utah: Autumn quarter, $86; winter quarter, $83; 
pring quarter, $80; books and supplies for full year, $41. 


Tas_e 3.—Estimated cost for a scholarship program that equals the amount now 
paid for a single student under the GI bill 


25 percent of Scholarship Annual cost 
School year prior spring $110 per | in Utah 
graduates | month ! 


975-7¢ $990 $4, 091, 670 
1970-7 990 3, 984, 750 
165-16 990 3, 586, 770 
1960-61 990 2, 612, 610 
157-58 ¥90 2, 203, 830 





$110 per month for the 9 month schoo] year. 


In addition to the two cost estimates included on the above tables, there are 
many other cost estimates that could be used as well as numerous variations 
of these data. For example: scholarships of $110 per month for the highest 10 
percent plus cost (excluding room and board, clothing, etc.) scholarships for the 
next 15 percent would have cost $1,320,830 for the 1957-58 school year. 

Responses from the principals of 6 of the largest senior high schools in the 
State indicate that from 50 to 90 percent of the top 25 percent of their grad- 
iates enroll in some institution of higher learning. Again, if we were to take 
the average of these 2 extremes, 70 percent, and subtract that from 100 percent 
and then apply that figure, 30 percent, to the above tables we would come up 
with still another set of answers. 

I have assumed that supplying the raw data, together with some examples 
of choices would probably serve the committee’s purposes best. 


Question No. 9. What possibility is there over the next 10-year period for the 
State of Utah, through scholarships, work-study programs, and private, indus- 
frial, and institutional financial aid to provide an adequate student-aid pro- 
gram for the top 25 percent of its high-school graduates? 

Utah leads the entire Nation in effort to support public schools. Our people 
spend a larger proportion of their personal income, $4.20 out of every $100, 
than do the people of any other State. According to the latest United States 
(fice of Education data the national average is $2.72 out of every $100. <Ac- 
cording to a study by the Utah Foundation, on the other hand, Utah's ability 
to support the public schools, as measured by the total personal income per 
enrolled pupil is 389th among the 48 States. Four reasons why Utah must de- 
vote more of its income to education than other States—reasons why Utah must 
inake a greater effort than most of the other Sates in order to maintain its 
high educational standards are: 

1. We have more children to be educated—244 school-age children per 

1,000 population as contrasted with a national average of 182. 

2. Our boys and girls attend school more regularly—91.1 percent of 
Utah’s enrolled children in average daily attendance compared with a 
United States average of 88.9 percent. 

3. Our boys and girls complete 2.7 more grades of school than the average 
school pupil. Utah’s figure is 12; the United States average is 9.3. 

t. Our boys and girls go to public tax-supported schools rather than pri- 
vate and parochial schools. The percent of school-age children attending 
public schools in Utah is 98.5, while in the United States it is 87.5. 
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Because of the above it is my considered opinion that Utah, over the next 
10-year period, will not without Federal assistance be able to provide an ade- 
quate student-aid program for the top 25 percent of its high-school graduates. 


Question 10. 

Utah since statehood has provided a high level of education for all of its citi- 
zens. And so, as stated elsewhere in this paper, the average attainment today is 
high school graduation. That means that half of all our people are getting some 
higher education at the present time. The opinion to which I and most of my 
colleagues subscribe is that the development of at least the majority of our 
population to their highest potential level is a much superior goal to that involv- 
ing only the upper fourth of our population. 1 am told that the day of the com- 
mon laborer, the unskilled craftsman, is rapidly drawing to a close. And in the 
same breath, I am told that technicians and skilled craftsmen of any sort now 
require 3 or 4 years of concentrated training—not a 6-weeks class in night school. 
The senior high school principals responding to my inquiry indicated that from 
57 to 75 percent of their second quartile graduates are currently going on to 
college. 

Without question student-aid programs should be extended beyond the top 
25 percent. 

Question No. 11. Are Federal scholarships necessary? 

In addition to the data given in answer to question No. 9, much of which ap- 
plies similarly to this question, I should like to submit a statement from the 
National Education Association, of which I am a director, to the effect that the 
association “believes that national welfare and the requirements of our demo- 
eratic society demand the maximum development of every individual. Too few 
of our talented high-school graduates are undertaking post-high-school educa- 
tion. The lack of financial resources is one of the principal factors in their 
failure to continue their formal education. 

The association, recognizing this, urges the use of Federal funds to establish 
a general scholarship program for talented youth. This program should be 
administered by the United States Office of Education working with State and 
national agencies representative of the general public. 

I would concur in the above belief. 

Question No. 19. Upon what basis should scholarships be awarded? 

Scholarships should be awarded to individuals on the basis of objec tive cri- 
teria of need, ability, and character as determined by the Office of Education 
and State agencies. I added the third criterion of character, oe I should 
hate to see the other two become so important that all reward would be for 
brains or circumstances and we'd forget character. 

In view of the answer given to question No. 10 above might not this question 
also be raised: Should not some Federal assistance be in the form of grants to 
colleges for the purpose of cutting down on the expenses of all students going 
to college, as well as in the form of increased numbers and amounts of scholar- 
ships to selected individual students? 


Mr. Exuiorr. Our next witness is Mr. I. W. Stevens, Jr. 

Let me say that immediately prior to the statement of Mr. I. W. 
Stevens, Jr., there will be inserted in the record, without objection of 
the other members present, a letter to me, dated October 29, 1957, 
from I. W. Stevens, president of Henager School of Business. 

(The letter follows :) 

HENAGER SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, October 29, 1957. 
Mr. Cart ELLIort, 
Chairman, Special Committee on Federal Scholarship Program, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

DEAR Mr. Evxtiott: In connection with the presentation of my testimony be- 
fore your committee, I shall appreciate your accepting this through my son, I. W. 
Stevens, Jr. 
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The National Association of Business Schools’ annual convention is being 
held in Cincinnati from October 30 to November 2, and as a board member I 
am expected to be there. 

Thanking you for this courtesy, I am, 

Yours truly, 
STEVENS’ HENAGER SCHOOL OF BUSINESS. 
I. W. StevENs, President. 
Mr. Ex.iorr. Mr. Stevens. 


STATEMENT OF I. W. STEVENS, JR., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mr. Srevens. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as I am 'ehagae' A the only 
representative of an area of education that probably would not be 
heard from today, I would like to summarize the statement that has 
been prepared. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may doso. 

Mr. Stevens. The statement which I would like to summarize is the 
statement of my father who is at a national convention in the East, 
and who felt that there would be no conflict between this subcommit- 
tee meeting and his national convention. However, there was. He 
is very sorry that he is not able to be here. He was very anxious that 
the ideas that he had prepared be presented, and he has asked me to 
appear here. 

[ would like to say, obviously, that this subcommittee is looking 
for opinions and ideas and facts regarding this matter before them. 
I would like to say that in the press releases and, as well, in the figures 
that have been presented today, I represent or I am speaking for an 
area of education which I do not believe has been included in the 
statistics presented, and probably has not been included in some of 
the thinking of the learned men here today. 

We have heard from some very well-versed people and some of the 
leaders in education in this State. I am privileged to be here to offer 
this information. 

When Mr. David Dixon presented his information or his figures 
I do not believe he included those people leaving high school who are 
attending business schools of this State. I would also like to say that 
President Wilkinson and President Olpin perhaps did not include 
these items in their figures. 

1 would like to state that last year the 3 private business schools in 
the State of Utah accommodated 3,000 students in the field of business, 
which we believe, according to the best information we have, to be 
equal to those students in all the public institutions of higher learning 
in the State of Utah. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you mean to say that their abilities would be 
equal ? 

Mr. Stevens. We are using the Carl Hindman examinations and 
we are using the United States Employment Service availabilities 
regarding counseling. 

Mr. Exuiorr. To put it another way, Mr. Steve ns, you feel that you 
are getting, percentagewise, many of the upper 25 percent in grade 

- ability, however you might measure it, as are the public and private 
general edue: ational schools in the State ? 

Mr. Srevens. Not as high a percentage, but many of them are 
attending. 
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Mr. Nicuorson. Let me ask a question. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicuortson. Do you get high-school graduates to go to your 
business college after they have gradu: ited ? 

Mr. Srevens. The majority of our student body are 19- or 20-year- 
old youngsters. 

Mr. Nicuotson. They graduate from high school and go to brush 
up in yourschool. How many years do you require / 

Mr. Srevens. We have a 2-year training program in the arts and 
sciences of business. 

Many of your people here that are behind scenes are using skills 
that we are specializing in. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Somebody appeared before this committee, I think 
in Eau Claire, Wis., that brought up just what you are talking about 
now. 

Mr. Stevens. Fine. 

I would like to say that the testimony today assumes that our high- 
school graduates are all looking toward the 4-year university for their 
education. I would like to refer to the experience we have had during 
the past 13 years regarding the choices which have been made by 
those returning veterans in their fields of accomplishment. 

There has been released recently by the Washington office of the 
Veterans’ Administration a summary regarding the traiming pro 
grams pursued by the World War II veterans, those who trained 
under the GI bill, Public Law No. 346, and of the veterans served 
during a 10-year period ending 1954. 7,800,000 veterans took ad 
vantage of the program and attended school. Of that number, 2,200, 
000 attended colleges and universities; 3,500,000 studied in technical 
and in trade schools, below the 4-year college level. The balance took 
on-the-job training and other institutional training. That represents 
160 percent that chose less than the 4-year college level. 

The testimonies that have been presented assume that all the top- 
level, the 25 percent, of our more brilliant students, high schoo] 

raduates, both men and women, will choose to attend a 4-year college. 

I believe that the information which was released by the Veterans’ 
Administration regarding World War II veterans might give us an 
idea that perhaps there are cther fields of accomplishment which also 
should be included in your thinking. 

Just 2 months ago, the 15th of July, the Veterans’ Admiistratioi 
in Washington, D. C., released information regarding current figures 
of the Korean veteran program and of the 1,800,000 veterans who 
have been trained thus far under the program; courses leading to 
virtually every type of job in America had been appli ed for and 
had been pursued. As an example, a comparison was given. While 
135,000 students chose to study engineering, 400,000 chos to wud) 
the trade and industrial arts, feeling that their area of ah evement 
and their interest lies in those fields. 

We find that in August 1957, the figures that were available regard 
ing veterans in attendance at that particular date included 19,000 
enrolled in the institutions of higher learning, and 138,000 enrolled 
in schools other than universities of the t-year level. 

The point that President Stevens would like to make is that one 
of the important freedoms that we must preserve is the right for 
young person to choose his own field of accomplishment. 
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We believe, and I believe the educators present here today believe, 
that education is a very personal thing. It is a choice that has to be 
made individually, and, of the multitude of skills which are needed 
in the communities in America, I do not believe they can be classified 
under 10 or 12 or even 50 headings. I believe there are a multitude 
of skills that must be provided if our communities are to be strong. 

During the war we were told that for every man on the front there 
were many technically trained people to back him and to give him the 
opportunity to be where he needed to be. I believe that same situa- 
tion exists today. I am presently enrolled in the University of Utah 
as a senior engineering student. I have a degree in mathematics. I 
have considerable training in business, and it seems that the work 
being dones by the technically trained 4-year and graduate student 
could, as young Mr. Dixon stated this morning, be better used if there 
were more technically trained people of an undergraduate level to 
free him for the work and to use his full capabilities i in work that he 
alone could do. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Stevens, are you saying that if we have a program 
to encourage the brighter high-school graduate, the business school 
should be put on a par as far as consideration with other schools? Is 
that what you are saying ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. Not ex: actly, Mr. Chairman. 

What President Stevens would like to convey to your group today, 
to be used in your thinking in the future, is this, that there are m: ny 
occasions which lead us to believe that the individual, when given the 
opportunity to choose his own field of endeavor, will not choose the 
4-year-level institution as the solution to his own individual 
problem. 

I am speaking for the trade associations. I am speaking for those 
technical associations other than our own group. 

Mr. Exniorr. Do you think any Federal scholarships are needed to 
help people in those schools ? 

Mr. Srrevens. I believe that the top-level intelligence which may 
not be developed today, if it is to be developed, not all of those people 
who are not attending school beyond the high-school level and who are 
not in the colleges would choose that as the means of solution to their 
own individual educational problem. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I do not know where I am now. 

Do you think that a loan program would be justified for able stu- 
dents who desire to attend the type of schools that you are talking 
about ? 

Mr. Stevens. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the idea which is to be 
conveyed here today is that if such a program of assistance to help 
deve lop. the latent or the undeveloped intellectual resources of our 
Nation is to be administered federally—and we are not here as a group 
to say that this is good or bad, but merely to say that if such is the 

case—then that assistance should go first to the individual, not to the 
institution. Let the individual make his own decision. 

Many of the things we learned, using Public Law 346 and, later, 
Public Law 550, have led us through a great many difficulties in ad- 
ministering Government aid in the field of education, and many of 
the lessons learned in administering Public Law 550 would give us 
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some solutions and aids in the solution to the problem of the 4-year 
group. 

In conclusion, I would like to state that this committee is in a 
similar situation to the group who originated and did the original 
thinking regarding Public Law 346. They had called in,:as wit- 
nesses, educators, professional educators, representing the colleges and 
universities of the land, and, of course, they have a great many answers 
for you. They have not considered the fact that there is also ex- 
perience and technical know-how among the undergraduate level in 
the schools offering less than 4-year c ollege curriculum. 

Mr. Hyrum Rk: ely, who was then president of the National Federa- 
tion of Private School Associations, spoke before that group—that 
was in 1944, but the principle still applies—and he produced evidence 
that the private schools and the technical schools of America were 
serving at that time, each year, a number of students which equal the 
number of students enrolled in all the colleges and universities in the 
country, and that is a part of the final report written at that ime. 

As a result of that information given, there was a new light shed on 
the problem of drafting the World War II or Public Law 346. The 
original proposal was that those veterans should take their training 
entirely in the 4-year universities. 

If that had been the case there would be many, many technically 
trained people in the land who would never have received their educa- 
tion through the VA program. This service such as has been offered 
to the Nation, in which colleges such as the private schools I represent 
in the State of Utah, trained 500,000 persons last year. That informa- 
tion was given by request of President Eisenhower’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, and those 500,000 students were 
not trained at any State expense. They were trained free of any 
State expense, and, in fact, our institutions received, along with the 
other private enterprises of the land, our tax bill. 

So we feel that there are educational resources, equipment, and 
established curricula available that should be considered in your final 
proposals regarding educat ion beyond the high-school level. 

That will conclude our statement. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Stevens. We appreciate 
your testimony and that of your father which you have alluded to. 

(The statement follows:) 

OcTOBER 31, 1957. 
Congressman CARL ELLIoTtT, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear Mr. Exxiotr, committee members, ladies and gentlemen: My name is 
Irvin W. Stevens. I am owner and president of the Stevens’ Henager Schools of 
Business in Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah. I appreciate this opportunity to 
testify before your committee. 

I share with you and with educators everywhere the great concern over the 
problem of adequate education for our youth through the coming years. 

I am especially appreciative of President Eisenhower’s determination to see 
that every educational facility in America—both public and private—be used to 
its capacity during the peak years ahead. I do not speak officially for the 
National Association and Council of Business Schools here today, but as their 
immediate past national president, I believe I do voice the sentiments of most of 
them. This national association consists of approximately 450 of the better 
private business schools of this country. 

This group of private business schools is not campaigning either for or against 
a Federal scholarship program. We are, however, interested of course, in the 
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outcome of your coOmmittee’s findings. The private business schools of this 
Nation form an important arm of education. We are proud of the part we have 
played and are still playing in the training of veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict. We are proud of the fact that an estimated 500,000 persons are 
served annually throughout the Nation by schools such as mine. We do not feel 
immodest in pointing to the fact that we have produced for the Federal Govern- 
ment and for the local taxpayers these many thousands of technically trained 
people at no cost whatsoever to the State or Nation. Our schools function with 
no State or Federal subsidies and, in fact, we receive our tax bill each year just 
the same as other private enterprises. 

Nearly every community in our Nation is being served today by an independent 
business school. These schools are community colleges and should be given the 
opportunity to assist in the solution of our Nation’s educational problems along 
with the other educational facilities of the land. 

The problems of a Federal scholarship should not seem so formidable in the 
light of our experience with th veteran training program we have had during the 
last 13 years. This training program, which subsidized the education of veter- 
ans of two of our conflicts, is in fact, the equivalent of training scholarship 
students for the Government. 

The basic format for any future scholarship program should, I think be pat- 
terned after Public Law 550. To insure a fair distribution of funds to capable 
and deserving youth, we must recognize the wide range of interests, talents, and 
sapacities of the candidates. The excitement and controversy over America’s 
relative position in the field of science created by Russia’s successful launching 
of her earth satellite must not be allowed to disturbe the proper balance in the 
variety of training programs which such scholarships should provide. 

American community life will continue to demand technically trained people 
from many fields of education. In order to best serve our communities and the 
individual as well, I believe the choice regarding the field of endeavor must still 
be left to the individual student, and the funds must be made available to him, 
not to the training institution. 

1. My reason for taking this position grows out of my past experience. In 
justification of these views, I cite the following facts: The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, in reporting on the 10th anniversary of the GI bill covering the period from 
1944 to 1954, disclosed that 7,800,000 veterans had been trained under the pro- 
gram. Of that number, 2,200,000 attended colleges and universities, and 3,500,000 
studied in technical and trade schools below the 4-year level. The balance took 
on-the-job training and other institutional training. This informtaion reveals 
that nearly twice as many returning veterans chose terminal or intensive spe- 
cialized training than chose to pursue a full 4-year-college course of study. 

2. On July 15 of this vear, the Veterans’ Administration in Washington, D. C., 
released news regarding the choices which recent Korean veteran students are 
making under Public Law 550. The 1,800,000 veterans trained thus far enrolled 
in courses leading to virtually every type of job found in America. For ex- 
ample, while 135,000 students chose engineering, 400,000 studied the trade and 
industrial arts, again pointing out that terminal courses serve many peoples’ 
needs. 

3. From the Veterans’ Administration statistical report, dated August 1957, 
of the total number of students in school at that time, 19,273 were enrolled in 
institutions of higher learning and 183,004 were enrolled in schools below the 
4-year-college level. The fact that not all our students choose the longer, more 
rigorous courses of study should be no great worry to us. We are living in a 
specialized age. Variety and versatility in skills and machines may be one of 
the sources of our national strength. Private initiative in choice of endeavor, 
it seems to me, is almost as important as initiative in industry. We have pro- 
tected, in the past, the student’s privilege of choosing his own field of endeavor, 
and that freedom has resulted in a wide variety of training institutions. Al- 
though private schools may be small, individually, these institutions, combined, 
become a great force in the field of education. 

Another reason for my proposal that the student be subsidied, and not the 
institution, comes from an experience which greatly assisted in the shaping of 
the Public Law 346. In 1944, when that veteran bill was being conceived, well- 
meaning leaders of higher education recommended that all veterans should be 
trained by the public colleges and universities. 

4 (b) The late Mr. Hyrum Rasely, then president of the National Federation 
of Private School Associations, produced evidence before Congress showing that 
the private business and technical schools of America were serving each year 
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a number which equaled the number of students enrolled in all the colleges and 
universities in the country combined. The wisdom of Congress’ rejecting the 
original proposal and making veteran training available through schools of all 
types has since been vindicated. American demands and needs are too varied 
and complex to be served by any one educational group. It takes a great united 
effort to properly develop our latent intellectual resources. Of great significance 
is the fact that a Census Bureau study shows that the average male veteran has 
completed more than 12 years of school and the average nonveteran male a little 
less than 9 years. 

In 1947, the median income of male veterans between 25 and 34 years of age 
was $2,400. The same year, the median income of nonveterans in the same age 
bracket was $100 higher. Five years later the median income of veterans had 
increased 40 percent to $3,360 per year, while the nonveteran group increased 
only 10 percent. By 1968, it is estimated that the veterans will repay the 
entire cost of their training under Public Law 346. This means that the Nation, 
as well as the individual, has been well repaid by this subsidy to our veterans’ 
education. 

These facts should help indicate the role which is being played by the many 
independent schools throughout our country. 

In response to a request from President Eisenhower’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond High School, the national association and council of busniess 
schools surveyed the private business schools of the country and found that their 
combined annual enrollment was approximately one-half million students. This 
survey also disclosed that nearly twice that number could be served, if necessary. 

Information gathered from the 8 private business schools in the State of 
Utah shows that over 3,000 students are being served yearly by these schools. 
We believe that this is almost as many students as there are enrolled yearly 
in the busniess departments of the State-supported colleges of the State of 
Utah. If the facilities, educational experience, and the established curriculums 
of these schools are not called upon nor given the opportunity to assist in the 
State of Utah’s solution to her educational problems, what a great waste of 
talent and equipment this would be. 

In conclusion, let me say that the private business schools of this State stand 
ready and willing to assist in the solution of the Nation’s educational problem. 
We are serving enough students each year to upset any carefully laid plans for 
meeting future educational needs if, in the process of preparing for the oncom- 
ing tide of students, the role of the private business schools is not taken into 
consideration. 

Respectfully submitted. 

IRVIN W. STEVENS, 
President, Stevens’ Henager Schools of Business, 
Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah. 


Mr. Exxuiorr. Our next witness listed is Dr. Willard W. Blaesser. 
B-]-a-e-s-s-e-r, dean of students, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
Mr. Blaesser, will you come around ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLARD W. BLAESSER, DEAN OF STUDENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, SALT LAKE CITY 


Mr. Buiarsser. Mr. Chairman, Miss Allen has 10 copies of my state- 
ment, and, in the interest of time, I suggest that the statement be made 
a part of the record. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLARD W. BLAESSER’* 


Congressman Carl Elliott, chairman of the Subcommittee on Special Educa- 
tion, has requested specific comments with respect to certain of the questions 
under consideration by the subcommittee. My comments are numbered, corre- 
sponding to the list of questions circulated by the subcommittee prior to this 
hearing. 


1Dean of students and professor of educational psychology, University of Utah; past 
president (1956-57), American College Personnel Association. 
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Question 2: Do you think there are an adequate number of scholarships, 
loans, and work-study opportunities in institutions of higher learning in 
Utah to give educational opportunities to the highest 25 percent of its high- 
school students? To all students who want to go to college but who lack 
the financial resources? Give your reasons. 

It is my opinion that the answer to both parts of this question is in the nega- 
tive, but sufficient information is not available to provide a conclusive answer. 
Moreover, the problem needs better definition. There might be an adequate 
number of scholarships, loans, and work-study opportunities for the top 25 per- 
cent of high school graduates, but the amount and the conditions of the student- 
aid opportunities might be inadequate and unrealistic. For example, a top- 
ability high-school graduate with modest motivation to continue educational 
training and with limited financial resources may have little interest in a tuition- 
and-fees scholarship offered by one of Utah’s institutions of higher education. 
Such a scholarship is usually a minor part of his total cost; it is not necessarily 
renewable each year. Before loans can be made available, a typical restriction 
or condition is that he complete successfully his freshman year. Part-time work 
opportunities are likely available, but regular, full-time jobs at good wages are 
also beckoning. Family and friends may encourage him to put his brains to 
work vocationally and right away, rather than to gamble on being able to finance 
his way through 4 long years of college. 

Freeman’s study * of the high-school seniors in two of the State’s school districts 
during 1949-50 indicated that about a third of the superior ability students did not 
intend to go to college and that lack of financial assistance seemed to be one of 
the important factors. Yet the interrelationships of educational motivation, 
finances, sociocultural factors, college-aid opportunities, the self-concept of the in- 
dividual—all these and other factors need careful study before one could speak 
confidently about the adequacy of number and amount of scholarships, loans, and 
work-study opportunities for a given percentage of high-school graduates. 

It is interesting to note from a 1957 bulletin of the United States Office of 
Education, entitled “Financial Aid for College Students: Undergraduate,” that, 
among the States and their institutions of higher education, Utah ranks 33d in 
number of scholarships, 40th in amount of scholarships, 46th in number of loans, 
47th in amount of loans, 23d in number of employment opportunities, and 21st 
in amount of money involved in these part-time jobs. Whatever significance these 
statistics have would depend upon other variables in the States such as population, 
number of institutions, number of students, taxable wealth, ete. 

Question 38: Are there loan funds available which your students do not use 
to the fullest extent? 

Yes. Although 676 loans amounting to $52,132 were made at the University of 
Utah during 1956-57, there were unused on July 1, 1957, $26.516 in restricted funds 
and $8,662 in investments which were available for conv ‘rsion to funds for un- 
restricted loans. It should be noted that $11,644 of the restricted sum was limited 
to junior or senior women, residents of the State of Utah, who were planning to 
continue work in the field of business. As a general policy, loans are not avail- 
able to freshmen except in limited amount and on an emergency basis. 

Question 5: How do scholarship funds available to Utah institutions com- 
pare with averages throughout the United States? 

Reference was made to this item in the answer to question 2, with respect 
to undergraduates. A companion volume of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, entitled “Financial Aid for College Students: Graduate,” provides compara- 
tive data on fellowships, loans, and assistantships for graduate students during 
1955-56. 

Question 6: Are scholarship funds and work-study opportunities equally 
distributed among the senior and junior institutions of the State? 

I am under the impression that the junior colleges of the State have relatively 
few scholarships to offer students, but I do not have any comparative data. 

Question 7: Is there a tendency in Utah institutions to give too many schol- 
arships to freshmen only and too few to upperclassmen? How should 
student aid be distributed among freshmen, upperclassmen, and graduate 
students? 

Regarding this hypothesis, I have not seen any relevant data. In my opinion, 
there are too few scholarships for all educational levels. There must be some 


* Wilford L. Freeman, Scholastic Achievement of High School Seniors, master’s thesis, 
University of Utah, 1950. 
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emphasis on scholarships for freshmen if we really want to enroll in colleges 
the able but financially poor and/or weakly motivated high-school graduates. 
Once enrolled, college motivation can be improved through effective teaching, 
counseling, and educational placement. After the first term or freshman year, 
financial aid through part-time employment and loans can be utilized to a greater 
extent, yet renewable scholarships should still be an important part of the picture 
for those top-performing students who need financial help. 

I cannot recommend any distribution ratio of financial aid for freshmen, upper- 
classmen, and graduate students. We need far more local research on this 
complex problem, including analyses of the causal factors involved in retention 
and withdrawal. College mortality studies do indicate that financial reasons 
are among the most important factors in dropouts, yet we need to learn much 
more about the interrelationships of other factors; and how and when to provide 
financial stimuli during the student’s college career. 

Question 8: In many sections of the country it will soon be inadvisable 
to give more scholarships to attract students where the institutions have 
neither the staff nor the facilities to accommodate them. What is Utah’s 
situation in this regard? What will it be in the next 10 years at the present 
rate of staff and building expansion? 

Utah already accommodates a higher percentage of college-age youth in col- 
leges and universities than any other State. Additional students coming from 
top scholastic ability levels would be particularly welcome. If low-cost loans 
on housing and other necessary university facilities can be made available by 
the Federal Government, if contract research and other joint service activities 
with the Government include full compensation for administrative, equipment, 
and related costs, it should be possible to accommodate the increased number 
of students. 

Question 10: Should student aid programs be extended to more than the 
top 25 percent? 

I assume that even a liberal combination of scholarship funds from Federal, 
State, and private sources could hardly be stretched beyond the top 25 or 30 
percent of an institution’s enrollment. However, loans and part-time employment 
opportunities should be available for all students. Also, I believe there should 
be more experimentation with the use of honorary scholarships for high scholas- 
tic ability and financially able students, thus freeing some scholarship money 
for the good scholastic ability and financially distressed students. 

Question 11: Are Federal scholarships necessary ? 

My answer is “Yes,” with certain qualifications. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the United States must attempt to provide the highest level training possible 
for its gifted youth. I am also convinced that the financial factor is one of the 
most important reasons why some of our ablest high school graduates do not 
continue their education. Various studies have indicated this, including a recent 
national study directed by Dean Cole of Columbia University for the National 
Science Foundation.* One of the key conclusions of this study, based upon a 
national sample of 60,000 high school juniors and seniors, is as follows: “Despite 
the increased interest in the bachelor of arts degree, higher education is still 
losing up to one-half of the top 40 percent or so of the Nation’s high school seniors. 
Bach year, apparently, between 60,000 and 100,000 highly able secondary school 
graduates with aptitude and interest for college fail to continue their education 
for financial reasons. Another group of similar size and ability lack the motiva- 
tion or interest for college. This is a serious waste of intellectual resources which 
should not be overshadowed by the rising tide of college enrollments.” 

Obviously, this is a critical national problem. It is not as crucial in Utah 
where a relatively high percentage of college-age youth are securing more train- 
ing. Yet it is my opinion that a Federal scholarship plan, administered by State 
commissions within a national policy framework, could help improve educational 
opportunities in every State. The prime objective of such a program, as stressed 
by the American Council on Education, should be to offer “the opportunity of 
college education to qualified students who would otherwise be denied it for lack 
of financial resources. Therefore, Federal funds should not be used to encourage 
students financially able to attend an adequate institution merely to seek ad- 
mission to other institutions at higher cost.” * 


8’ Charles C. Cole, Encouraging Scientific Talent, College Entrance Examination Board, 
New York, 1956, p. 9. 
* Higher Education and National Affairs, vol. VI, No. 14, May 1, 1957, p. 5. 
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The American Council on Education also enumerated guiding principles and 
recommended major administrative procedures to safeguard the interests of the 
individual student, the institution, and the State.° Although these principles 
and procedures appear sound, I think greater stress should be placed on the 
need for a Federal scholarship program to reimburse the colleges and univer- 
sities for the difference between the full cost of educating a student and the 
charges for tuition and fees. Moreover, I believe it would be unfortunate if 
a Federal scholarship program were looked upon as even a partial answer to 
the financial difficulties faced by higher education in developing facilities and 
faculties for the great number of students who are not in the top 10 or 20 
percent of scholastic ability and achievement levels. Some type of separate 
plan (with full safeguards against Federal control) should be developed to 
assist colleges and universities meet these needs. Such a plan, whether 
through matching funds or other methods, should recognize the principle of 
effort. Some States, particularly Utah, have plowed a high percentage of their 
limited financial resources into higher education. Such effort should be 
constantly and concretely encouraged. 

Finally, I believe that a Federal scholarship plan should include provisions 
to stimulate (1) elementary and secondary schools in each State to identify 
early the pupils of high scholastic ability, and to bring all scholarship aid 
opportunities (Federal, State, and private) to their attention and to the at- 
tention of teachers, counselors, and pare nts, (2) guidance and counseling serv- 
ices at all educational levels in order to improve competencies and the cooperation 
of guidance specialists who should work closely with teachers in the identifica- 
tion and nurture of the talents of youth, and (3) continuing research and evalu- 
ation of all aspects of the scholarship program, particularly to secure more 
reliable data about the complex motivational factor which help determine inter- 
est in college education, scholastic achievement, and persistence until graduation. 

Mr. Buarsser. I would like to make one additional suggestion which 
is not contained in my statement. 

Possibly the committee, if it is going to conduct additional hearings, 
might want to consider spending an hour or two of a particular day in 
sampling immediate reaction and opinions from a re of loan 
holders and scholarship holders, particularly those students in the 
freshman year of the other institutions to which this committee might 
go. I don’t know that the reactions received from those individuals 
would have any statistical validity, but I am inclined to think that 
the committee might get a direct feel of the situation and maybe a 
few angles which then might be explored with the educational offi- 
cials who have statistical data and information based on long 
experience. 

Mr. Exxsorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Blaesser. 

For the purpose of the record, let me say that Dr. Blaesser’s addi- 
tional statement which he made orally will immediately follow his 
formal statement. 

Our next witness is Mr. Duffin, director of placement, Brigham 
Young University. 


STATEMENT OF B. KEITH DUFFIN, DIRECTOR OF PLACEMENT, 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Dorrin. I, too, am willing to have my statement placed i in the 
record. If I may, I would like to modify one answer and give a very 
brief statement on one additional point which I feel is significant. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may. 


5 Ibid., pp. 5—6. 
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Let me say for the purpose of the record that Mr. Duflin’s written 
statement will be made a part of the record at this point, and his oral 
statement will follow immediately. 

(The statement follows: ) 


TESTIMONY OF B. KeItH DUFFIN,’ 
DIRECTOR OF PLACEMENT, 
BrRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 


I appreciate the invitation to testify before the Subcommitee on Special Educa 
tion of the Committee on Education and Labor of the United States House of 
Representatives. I shall confine my remarks to the subject of a Federal-State 
scholarship and loan program for capable high-school students who could not 
otherwise attend college, as was requested. Specifically, I shall confine my re 
marks to the five particular questions which I was invited to discuss. 


I. ARE FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIPS NECESSARY? 


A. Examination of student need 

Having worked for a total of 9 years at 2 universities in connection with 
student-aid programs, I question the statistics which relate to the percentage of 
students who stay out of college because of lack of funds. I recognize that the 
statistics are based on actual surveys. I believe, however, that some students 
give financial reasons in order to avoid defending the real reasons, or that some 
let a financial situation stop them which would not stop others, or that some 
claim insufficient finances and do not recognize that actually their refraining is 
from insufficient motivation. I feel that more basic than lack of funds in keep 
ing students out of college is the lack of motivation. I believe that in the present 
day, almost every high-school graduate among the top 25 percent can obtain a 
college education if his desire is sufficient. Therefore, I believe that a Federal 
scholarship program will not so much be a program which will make it possible 
for students to go to school who can’t afford it, as it will be one which will make 
it easier for students to go who can’t afford it. Naturally, when it is made easier 
to attend school, some would attend who otherwise would stay out. 

I recognize that the amount of motivation needed to impel a student through 
school against a serious financial problem may be more than can be expected of 
some who still, perhaps, should be encouraged to take college training. There 
fore, it seems valid that help in some form should be sought for capable students 
who have even a reasonable desire to attend college and whose college aptitude is 
high. However, I question that this needs to be in the form of a Federal scholar- 
ship program. 

It has been our experience in recent years at Brigham Young University that 
substantially every student who demonstrates that it will be impossible to stay 
in school without a part-time job is able to locate employment. In the school 
year 1956-57 approximately 5,400 students attending Brigham Young University 
obtained part-time employment. The average student who worked on campus 
earned $180 during the year. However, students who worked relatively perma 
nently earned approximately $500 per year on campus or $650 per year off 
campus. Because preference in finding jobs is given to needy students a signiti 
cant percentage of the needy students are able to work on a fairly permanent 
basis. Although a formal survey has not been made by us, we have learned from 
interrogating students that almost all students are able to find some kind of 
employment during the summer. If a needy student should save as much as 
$100 per month as a result of his summer employment, this amount added to the 
$500 earned during the school year would equal the amount necessary for a 
year of schooling at the Brigham Young University. While it is apparent that 
some will not achieve these averages, there is, in a high percentage of cases, at 
least some assistance available from one or more additional sources including: 
(1) Help from parents or family, (2) scholarships, (8) grants in aid, (4) loans 

At Brigham Young University students who ire needy are given first prefer 
ence in connection With jobs available through the Brigham Young University 
employment office. In an effort to ascertain need, students nre requested to 
rate themselves as to their need status. 


1B. Keith Duffin, director of placement, Brigham Young University; past president 
Rocky Mountain College Placement Association; board of directors, Western College 
Placement Association and Rocky Mountain College Placement Association ; regional repre 
sentative, National Placement Council. 
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Of 2,261 students who filed new applications for employment during the be- 
ginning of the autumn quarter 1956-57, 965 or 42.7 percent claimed that, with- 
out employment, remaining in school would be impossible. Of these, analysis 
showed that 192, or 19.9 percent, of the 965 needed work in order to complete 
payments on a car, avoid asking for money from parents with adequate income, 
to supplement GI bill, to avoid drawing money from the bank, to supplement 
earnings of a wife working full time, et cetera. We found that 75, or 7.8 
percent, were borderline, actually needing fairly little to assure staying in 
school, and 137, or 14.2 percent, clearly needed some employment but generally 
had $400 or more on hand and, therefore, would not be in critical circumstances 
if they did not find immediate employment. Therefore, of 2,261 who even ap- 
plied for work, only 561, or 24.8 percent, clearly needed employment as early 
as during fall quarter to stay in school. <A total of 2,978 students applied for 
work this fall quarter—perhaps an additional thousand (supported by surveys) 
sought work downtown and did not apply on campus. This means that of 9,000 
students only 992, or 10.8 percent, needed fairly immediate employment and 
that an additional 375, or 4.1 percent, need employment later in the year. It 
has been our experience each year that some students have withdrawn from 
school claiming need or inability to find work even though they have turned 
down reasonable work offered to them. Close questioning has often revealed 
other reasons. 

It is our belief that the number of students needing assistance among Brig- 
ham Young University students will equal or surpass that experienced at most 
other institutions with approximately the same tuition. Factors which create 
need in varying degrees among students at this university include 

1. A very high percentage of Latter-day Saints college-age persons attend 
universities. This means that families often have supported, are sup- 
porting, or expect to support multiple children in college. 

2. Latter-day Saints families on the average are larger in number with 
resultant higher family costs. 

3. A significant percentage of Latter-day Saints families support one or 
more children on Latter-day Saints missions which takes funds which 
ordinarily might help a student through college. 

4. Kighty-two percent plus of Brigham Young University students live 
away from home in order to attend school. 

5. The Provo community is a relatively small community and obviously 
cannot provide part-time employment to the extent most communities can 
which have in them universities with more than 9,000 full-time students. 

Also, on the average, wage rates are lower in small communities like 
Provo. (Apropos of this statement is the comment made by Rulon Ander- 
son, assistant director of placement at the University of Utah, in charge of 
part-time employment. He has indicated that at the University of Utah 
the employment office has difficulty filling part-time jobs which pay less 
than $1 per hour. The result of this is that at the university it is often 
necessary to employ high-school students for some jobs. In contrast to this, 
among Brigham Young University students, far more than half of the 
students who find employment begin their employment for less than $1 
per hour.) 

Within the past week, I have talked with the placement director of the 
University of Colorado and the part-time employment oflicer at the Uni- 
versity of Utah and the employment director at Utah State University and 
each has indicated his belief based on experience that students who in order 
to stay in school must have work can in almost all cases count on finding it. 
However, it is true that a student with no other source of income or who 
for one reason or another fails to find adequate employment during the 
summer will have difficulty. However, even these persons often can com- 
plete their schooling taking 5 or 6 years to get through, rather than the 
usual 4, 

B. Discussion of personnel shortages 

It has become popular recently for many individuals and through many me- 
diums to publish information about career opportunities and about the outlook in 
various fields. While the generalizations that most of these people make, viz 
that “chances aplenty exist for college graduates in almost all fields” is gen- 
erally true, when supply and demand are set against particular factors such as 
geography, ability, personal desire, ete., it becomes apparent that there are areas 
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of oversupply which might be increased through a scholarship program which 
does not take into account these factors. At the present time, in spite of the 
general shortage of elementary-school teachers, in some cities there is an over- 
supply. Brigham Young University is located in a city where a number of 
well-qualified, elementary-school teachers each year fill positions as clerks, 
secretaries, etc., because sufficient jobs are not available. 

Many school districts are able to fill their needs for teachers of social science, 
men’s physical education, and teachers in various other fields. It certainly 
should be recognized that to increase the supply of people available in some 
fields will also increase the number wanting jobs in areas where already a 
sufficient supply is available. It is likely that many of the areas, especially 
rural areas, facing acute shortages will still experience difficulty finding candi- 
dates for their positions. This is not to say that the extent of the shortage 
generally will not be reduced. Certainly it will be. It must be recognized, 
however, that oversupplies in some fields will be increased. When shortages 
exist, employers list some openings in many places and thus is created an 
illusion of a demand exceeding the number which actually is true. 

The purpose of these comments is primarily to lay groundwork for a plea 
that in any program that is tended toward increasing the number of students 
in college, there not only needs to be some arrangement made to persuade 
students, insofar as they have aptitude, to enter fields where there is generally a 
short supply, but also to prepare and inform counselors of such individuals so 
that they may evaluate realistically to students against the students’ specific 
desires and problems supply and demand. Counselors also need to know the 
influence that various factors have toward assuring employment for a student 
or toward creating conditions which will make his finding employment difficult. 

Certainly, above all, in the areas in which shortages are generally most acute, 
such as in the physical and engineering sciences, it is evidently urgent that if 
the need is to be supplied, qualified teachers of this subject must be trained and 
placed in the high schools of the Nation. Basic to our ability to sufficiently 
train the number and quality of personnel which is needed is that proper train- 
ing must be given on the precollege level. This means, of course, that not only 
should persons be trained for teaching but that a real effort should be made 
by the Federal Government and others to create a climate in the public schools 
so that those who do prepare will be attracted to accept and retain teaching 
positions. 

Another element which needs to be discussed in connection with the shortage 
of personnel in certain fields is the way in which our present supply is being 
used. Frequent reference is made in some circles that stockpiling of engineers 
and scientists exists in some companies. While these reports have generally 
been discounted, references to the practice are increasing to the extent that 
there seems to be some truth in the allegations. Several placement officers at the 
annual meeting (October 25, 26, 1957) of the Rocky Mountain College Placement 
Association admitted that in their contacts with companies within the recent 
past and in connection with correspondence from recent graduates they had 
seen definite evidence of some stockpiling. This is not only an indication that 
some manpower is available which is not being utilized, but it also means that 
some people with the necessary preparation to succeed in these fields may be 
discouraged and eventually leave their field for employment of other types. 
Also, with further reference to this point, my own experience has been in con- 
nection with company visits that scientists and engineers are often used in cleri- 
cal assignments or in subprofessional assignments. And still further, I should 
like to quote from the October 1956 issue of the Journal of College Placement, 
page 96: 

“The national shortage of engineers is commonly attributed to the disinterest 
of high school students who shun the rigors of higher technical education. Now 
another cause for the shortage has been found at the other end of the ladder. 

“A survey by Carnegie Institute of Technology revealed that a majority of 
science and engineer alumni are functioning in echelons of administration and 
management. 

“Questionnaires were sent to some 18,000 alumni now residing in all the 
United States and many foreign countries. 

“Roughly two-thirds or 11,500 of the alumni hold bachelor, master, or doc- 
toral degrees in engineering or science but only 2,391, one-fourth of those holding 
such degrees, listed their occupation as engineer.” 
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C. Dropouts 


The number of dropouts among students who are sufficiently motivated to 
begin college training (40 percent) would indicate that to the extent the drop- 
outs occurred because of claimed lack of financial help, aid to such persons would 
need to be continued substantially through all 4 years of training. Even so, 
it is fairly likely that many students who qualify for scholarships use them as a 
stopgap until they find jobs which are sufficiently attractive. 


D. Advertisement of scholarships 


I believe that available scholarships need to be better advertised. This com- 
mittee has already received data on the number of scholarships not used each 
year and knows that many of those are applied for only by one or two individuals 
who have applied for numerous other scholarships with the result that many 
favorable scholarships go unused. While in 22 or more States lists of some 
kinds of scholarships are circulated on a statewide basis, nearly half the States 
have no such lists. Certainly available help should be used to a mamixum degree 
before Federal money is provided. 


PF. Federal scholarships a last resort 


It is my belief that Federal scholarships should be provided only when all 
other possibilities fail. I believe it is costly to take money in the form of 
taxes to process it through persons and agencies and then by further processing 
place it back on the local level in the hands of individuals or students. Perhaps 
a system of tax exemptions either for individuals or companies or both in 
connection with funds used to support education should be developed. This 
way the total of moneys allotted to education would not be so seriously reduced 
as would dollars taken through taxation and then returned. 


F. Controls 


I further believe that ultimate controls will result from a system of Federal 
aid to education. I am conscious that persons taking the opposite view to this 
will point to the GI bill of rights and the comparative lack of controls in that 
program to support their view. The success of the GI bill in this connection, 
which was a temporary program, certainly cannot assure, however, that a 
permanent program will not gradually take on limitations, restrictions, and 
controls not existing in our present system of education. Especially as we 
arrive at a point in time remote from the time the initial program is developed 
can likelihood of this begin to emerge. 


Summary 


It is my belief that Federal scholarships are not necessary until they are 
proven necessary and I believe that before Federal scholarships are provided 
that a thorough investigation should be made of the following question: How 
can the problem of educating a higher percentage of upper-level high-school 
graduates be solved without resorting to Federal scholarships? 


II. DO YOU FAVOR A WORK-STUDY PROGRAM? HOW SHOULD IT BE FINANCED? HOW 
SHOULD IT BE OPERATED ? 


A, General statement 


I am favorable to work-study or cooperative-type programs, although it is 
my feeling that they are only a partial answer to the problem of getting more 
high-level high-school graduates through college. Existing work-study pro- 
grams are successful for various reasons—most of them are being engaged in 
either at small universities or generally only within certain departments or 
colleges within major universities. To the extent that such programs are 
developed in increasing numbers of the universities across the country, the diffi- 
culty in finding sufficient cooperative opportunities which are satisfactory will 
increase. Particularly will it be difficult for western universities in the areas 
which are not heavily industrialized or heavily populated to find sufficient worth- 
while opportunities for this kind of study. Programs of this kind are most likely 
to work in fields where shortages exist. 

B. Advantages 

1. To students.—This kind of program has the following advantages: 

(a) It gives students practical working experience as a part of their education. 

(b) It provides earnings near to prevailing wages to students and thus assists 
them in furthering their education. 


98049—5s8—pt. 1——-33 
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(c) At the same time, it provides continuous help for an employer inasmuch 
as students alternate with each other in filling a specific assignment. 

(d@) This also makes possible the greater use of physical facilities at the 
university inasmuch as one student is on campus while another is away. 

(c) A program which is properly developed uses only jobs which have educa- 
tional value and thus the training and development of the student is greatly 
enhanced. 

(f) A program of this kind is beneficial to the student because the per‘tods 
of work give meaning and reality to the theory learned in class and because the 
plan gives an opportunity for the student to try out his interests and to focus or 
change them. 

(g) It further provides opportunity for the student to get acquainted with 
men and organizations in his field. 

(hk) It also provides a head start in experience in the student’s field and en- 
ables him prior to accepting permanent employment to obtain a broader out- 
look. 

(i) Further, it keeps teachers on their toes and up to date in their fields of 
instructions and thus insures a generally better quality of instruction to the 
student. 

2. To employers.— 

(a) To the employer, the plan provides a flow of trial personnel who are pos- 
sible recruits for permanent jobs. 

(b) It provides a select group of highly intelligent and strongly motivated 
people who produce on the job. When a student remains with the company, 
this is of great value because they have considerable job training from the 
beginning. 

(c) It enables a student who is a potential permanent employee to learn 
more of what to emphasize in his study and to develop well in the ways which 
he knows will be required for success in his employment. 

(d) And further, through reflection from the students, teachers learn what 
to better emphasize and the quality of instruction given becomes more beneficial 
to the students and to employers. 


C. How should they be financed? 

A work-study program should be operated on the basis of students doing real 
jobs under real and normal conditions, always, however, with jobs having edu- 
eational value. Because, however, real jobs are being done for companies and 
the companies are therefore receiving the benefit, the cost of that part of the 
program should certainly be borne by the companies. Also, however, because 
ultimately the companies will receive the benefit in the form of reduced recruit- 
ing costs and better average success with new employees, some of the addi- 
tional financial burden in the schools should be shared by the companies which 
are participating. A further reason for company funds supporting work-study 
programs is that all students receive improved instruction as a result of the 
effects of work-study programs within a given school. 


D. How should they be operated? 


1. Size of operational unit important.—Work-study programs, of course, must 
be operated differently in different universities depending upon various factors 
such as the size of the university, the distance it is from places of employment, 
marital status of students, fields in which the work-study program is op 
erating, etc. 

It is my belief that in large universities a cooperative plan should be operated 
on a departmental or at best a college basis. But it should operate with a 
maximum of individualized assistance for every student. A study of existing 
plans would reveal that one professional personnel staff member should be pro- 
vided for about every 100 to 150 students, with the lesser number of students 
being preferred. They should thus counsel students in connection with jobs: 
search out employers and develop contacts with them; place students in jobs 
suited to their needs and abilities; visit employers, also students on the job; 
evaluate job reports by the students and the employers and make necessary ad- 
justments in program and in relations with companies; and they should maintain 
records in connection with the activities of the students under them. 

2. Responsibility of the employer.—The employer in such a program should: 

(a) Specify requirements, duties, etc., for individuals to be placed with his 
company. 

(b) Should make the final selection of students from candidates nominated 
by the university. 


———————— 
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(c) Should always require students to perform against standards as high as 
those required of regular employees and should not keep workers who are unsat- 
isfactory (although such workers should always be reported in advance to the 
university so that an effort may be made to discover problems in this connection 
which might be solved). 

(ad) Employers should grade the efforts of students and should make reports 
to the university. : ; 7 

(e) Employers should be agreeable for a student at the university alternating 
with one on the job. 

3. Responsibility of the university—The university should: 

(a) Maintain a sufficient staff of personnel workers to assure an adequate 
ratio of personnel workers to students. ; 

(b) Should recommend students to employers and provide information about 
the candidates to aid the employer in making final selection. 

(c) Place students in progressively challenging and varying assignments. 

(d) Send representatives to companies to ascertain working conditions and 
value of working experience. 

(e) Provide regular counseling opportunities with students. 

(f) Provide fully accredited oncampus courses leading toward various degrees. 
E. Disadvantages of the plan 

It should be recognized that cooperative plans will not work equally well in 
all universities. Following are some of the reasons: 

1. A universitywide program in a university of 10,000 students is said by most 
persons who have had considerable experience to be most unlikely to succeed. 

2. Since generally it is assumed that one professional staff member should 
be required for every student, universities in which large colleges or departments 
participate would be required to maintain very large personnel staffs. 

3. Consistency in grading among employers is difficult to obtain and the result- 
ing inconsistency poses a problem of considerable gravity. 

4. Since the cooperative program extends the time necessary to complete a 
course, at a university like Brigham Young University where the engineering 
course is already 5 years, this would be lengthened to at least 6 years which 
would be a burden to many students. 

5. Brigham Young University would have a further serious problem because 
of the high ratio of married students. This is a problem inasmuch as students 
on this program must move away every few months from the job to the school 
and then back to the job. This would create a hardship on the families and 
also a financial burden. 

6. BYU’s location, along with that of many other institutions. would make 
rather extensive travel necessary because of the distance from significant number 
of employers which might provide qualifying employment. This would mean 
not only extensive travel for students but for staff members coordinating the 
program. 

7. Students on GI bill would have difficulty inasmuch as GI benefits do not 
cover a period of on-the-job training. This would be a problem because of the 
consistent delays in receiving the GI checks. 

8. A further problem would develop out of the fact that many students would 
not be interested in this type of program. Either these students would have to 
be excluded or else a double curriculum_would have to be maintained. 

While generally, I feel that a work-study program provides great benefits and 
advantages, participation in such a program is one which each university must 
study carefully for itself and in large universities must be studied by colleges 
within the university. 

The meaning of adoption of such a program by a university, a college or a 
department needs to be fully understood and needs to be understood not only 
against general problems which universities must expect to encounter, but 
against the particular problems which that specific university would have to face. 
It is my belief that many universities cannot expect to rely on this kind of pro- 
gram as a solution for their problems. On the other hand, work-study programs 
will undoubtedly provide solutions for many high-school students who want to 
attend college. To the extent that the universities can reasonably adopt pro- 
grams of this kind, they should be encouraged to do so. Particularly is this 
true in connection with universities which emphasize training in commerce and 
science subjects as opposed to liberal-arts subjects. 

Especially, the lifetime value to individuals whose career choices are made 
more wisely as a result of experience, should not be overlooked. The placement 
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problems at the time of graduation are not so severe for graduates of this pro- 
gram as with the usual college graduates because of the greater ability to relate 
in a practical way experiences accumulated and a knowledge of work situations 
as they are against career desires and preparation. 


III. WHAT IS YOUR REACTION TO STATE STUDENT LOAN FUNDS? 


While I believe that studet loan funds can best be administered at the university 
level, I believe that to the extent that universities in given States fail to provide 
sufficient plans for students needing loans that it is reasonable for States to pro- 
vide supplementary plans. I believe that provision made by States should never 
be made at the expense of or in competition with funds which might otherwise 
be made available for university-administered programs, however. Programs 
which are developed on a State level should be made in consultation with repre- 
sentatives from the significant universities within the given State. Funds pro- 
vided by the State should be made available to citizens of that State, in connec- 
tion with private as well as public institutions within the State insofar as per- 
sons of all races and religions are admitted to such universities. 

Some features of existing plans are desirable: 

A. I believe, for instance, that the provision in the North Dakota plan which 
requires a student to have completed 1 year of study before qualifying is helpful. 
Without this, many funds would be tied up and much work would be required 
to administer a program in connection with funds to students who never do and 
never intend to complete college training. Students who continue school after 
completing 1 full year in fairly high percentage are fairly serious students and 
at least know practically the extent to which they need assistance, the extent to 
which they might solve their problems as a result of loans, etc. 

B. I believe a loan limit should be established in a given State, that limit 
depending upon the average tuition required to attend institutions of higher 
learning within the State and upon similar costs. 

C. I believe that the purpose for which money is loaned should be restricted to 
those items which are directly involved in attendance at school, such as—board 
and room, tuition, fees, books, etc. 

D. I believe funds should be made available only to individuals who it is dis- 
covered cannot attend school without such a loan. 


IV. WOULD YOU FAVOR HONORARY SCHOLARSHIPS GIVEN BY THE FEDERAL AND/OR STATE 
GOVERN MENTS OR THE INSTITUTIONS TO CAPABLE STUDENTS WHERE NO FINANCIAL 
NEED EXISTS ? 


While I believe it is most desirable with private funds to encourage students 
on the basis of scholarship, it is my belief that the plan providing for honorary 
scholarships with Federal money to individuals who are not needy is not a war- 
ranted use of such funds. There are perhaps many kinds of accomplishments 
which should be encouraged in our country; still, prizes are not and should not 
be given with the taxpayers’ money to one particular group of individuals. While 
one individual may achieve a high scholastic standing another individual not 
similarly endowed may, nevertheless, have talents making possible his or her 
making a considerable contribution in another field. If a student has the means 
to go to college, it seems unfair to the rest of the population that they be required 
to pay tax money to support that individual in college, particularly in view of 
the many scholarships which are available through private money to encourage 
high-level scholarship among our students. 

I do, however, favor honorary scholarships given with private funds, with 
private companies, clubs, or by institutions. 


V. UPON WHAT BASIS SHOULD SCHOLARSHIPS BE AWARDED? 


1. I believe that basically scholarships must he given for scholarshin. How- 
ever, if any scholarships are provided by public funds, I believe that they should 
be granted with a reasonable attempt made to ascertain need and with a view 
to achievement in other fields or participation in activities which would indicate 
possible success through and after college. Also, an effort should be made to 
induce students to major, or to favor students who would major, all other 
things being equal, in fields which will tend to solve rather than create problems 
in the area of supply and demand of personnel. 

I recognize that all of these factors are relative. I believe that it is fairly 
possible to demonstrate that in some areas of the country or that in some areas 
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of a given State, that the upper one-fourth of students in some schools, especially 
in some small rural schools may not necessarily equal the caliber of the upper 
one-fourth in some of the better schools of the State or Nation. It is obvious, 
therefore, that any standard against which scholarship is measured will result 
in the provision of opportunities to some students with lesser abilities than 
others who are denied. While obviously it is impossible to overcome some of 
this difficulty yet I believe that perhaps the giving of tests should be considered 
if scholarships are granted with Federal funds, to assure that the money is well 
spent. (I recognize that the administration of tests is costly and would recom- 
mend that the program developed be as efficient as possible, and that it not be 
made more expensive than necessary. ) 

2. Even more than scholarship, need is relative. I have had considerable 
experience in connection with scholarships, loans, and part-time employment 
in attempting to determine the need of students. Some students need employ- 
ment or loans and scholarships in order to afford the purchase of an automobile 
or attractive clothes, Others need employment because their fathers or mothers 
who could afford it would prefer not to provide funds for their schooling. Others 
are needy because while their parents can afford to help them and would be 
happy to do so, they are proud and would prefer to pay their own way. It has 
been our experience this very year that others are needy because they have just 
had or wish to next year have a trip to Europe, or because they wish to pur- 
chase a home while they are attending school, or because they wish to commence 
insurance programs, or purchase furniture which the average student defers 
until after graduation. On the other hand, some students are obviously needy 
coming from families without fathers, or from families with large numbers of 
small children, or from families burdened with legitimate costs which make 
assistance to the college-going members virtually impossible. 

Between the obviously needy and those who are obviously not there are large 
numbers whose circumstances make decisions difficult. It is apparent that any 
program which assumes to provide funds on the basis of need will be burdened 
with serious administrative difficulties and will be open to the opposition which 
will develop as a result of offended nonreceivers or on the other hand will be in 
danger of being too profligate with the resultant opposition which will come from 
the economy minded citizens and legislators. It is for this reason that I recom- 
mend that to the extent that need is used as a standard that the standard 
required be fairly high. Especially do I recommend a high standard of need 
in light of my belief that almost all, even the needy, can generally succeed in 
securing an education. 

Along with scholarship and need there is some validity in reviewing partici- 
pation in activities on and off the high-school campus in determining who 
should receive scholarships. It has been determined that success after gradu- 
ation from college bears a considerable relationship to the adjustment an indi- 
vidual makes in his relationship to other individuals. Naturally, participation 
in activities in high school are not a sole indication of this: therefore, when 
participation is lacking, reasons for it should perhaps be examined. Companies 
have learned that where evidence exists of an individual's being well adapted to 
society, well able to get along with his fellow men, that he is generally better 
able to succeed in achieving to positions of responsibility. Since it is pri- 
marily in working situations above the beginning level where shortages exist, 
individuals best equipped with the qualifications for success should be those 
most encouraged to go to school. 

It will also be desirable, if a Federal program is developed, that careful 
and practical study of reported shortages be made. To the extent areas of 
oversupply exist, it would be unwise to encourage an even increased supply of 
personnel by providing scholarships to individuals going into such fields. On 
the other hand, to alleviate shortages, if proper studies are made to discover 
where they exist, perhaps the field which one plans to enter should have some 
weight as to whether or not he should receive a scholarship. It should be 
especially pointed out here that the delay of time between an individual’s 
entering college and his graduation from college should always be taken care- 
fully into account if this criterion is to be used. 


Mr. Exniorr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Durrty. I might say first to the group, I believe I was invited 
because of my now past presidency of the Rocky Mountain College 
Placement Association, and because I am a member for this region 
of the National Placement Council. 
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I would simply like to say, in connection with question No. 18, that 
I would have no objection to honorary scholarships for people who 
have no need if they don’t carry with them the money amount. 

Mr. E1aiorr. What would we call those scholarships that did not 
carry money or a stipend with them ? 

Mr. Durrtn. I believe a suitable identification could be made, 
but the thing which we are describing, that of recognition of scholar- 
ships, I think there is no harm in that. 

The one point that I wanted to emphasize—because it hasn’t been 
touched on, and it isn’t in my statement—is the fact that I feel the 
basic solution to our whole problem is not that of simply getting 
more people in quantity even among the highest 25 percent of our 
schools. 

Viewing this thing as a person who helps to place the individuals 
when they graduate ‘from college, I note that we have in some of our 
areas of shortage very, very few people going into the public-school 
system to teach these subjects. In fact, not only are we putting few 
in quantity in the public-school system, but at least in institutions 
where I have had experience, by and large our poorer college students 
are going into the secondary schools to teach and prepare our people 
to go on towards higher education. 

In attempting to place students in industry, we have considerable 
comment from industry and from the Government, in connection with 
people we have hoped will ultimately take significant positions in rela- 
tion to our programs in science and other programs which are basic 
to our continuing as a strong Nation, that these people are deficient 
not only when they get to college but oftentimes when they get 
through college because the ‘y have come to college too ill-prepared in 
some of the basic sciences which the »v should have. 

Therefore, I think, along with any study that we make, we should 
make also a study of the problem of improving the quality of instruc- 
tion on the precollege level so that we may have this right through 
with the people who go to college because we need people of college 
quality to come through the colleges in order to compete with the 
nation which we fear. If they are putting out more people than we 
are as engineers or in some of these other fields, that doesn’t concern 
me if they are not as well prepared, but if they are well prepared, 
then we have to be sure that ours are equally well prepared. 

I think that is all, just to get that point in the record. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Do you think the recent evidence, Mr. Duftin, might 
cause us to reappraise our attitude as to whether or not their scientists 
are well trained or well prepared ? 

Mr. Durrix. I myself don’t have enough information to really 
know. 

I am not stampeded by the fact that sputnik is up there, because 
they could have done a crash program on that. 

It could be. in the long run, that our efforts will prove superior to 
theirs even though they got there first. 

I am only conce rned that we do the best job we can qualitywise so 
that we can compete to the best of our ability, and I don’t feel that 
simply getting more bodies through school assures us that we will 
have the supremacy we need. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much. 
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Mrs. Green. May I follow up on that? 

I am inclined to agree with you that we should not be stampeded by 
sputnik. On the other side of the coin, is it not equally true that it is 
high time we got over the idea that we in the United States are the 
best in the world and nobody can ever compete with us, and nobody 
can be better than we are? 

Mr. Durrtn. I agree that this at least demonstrates to some of us 
that maybe they are further along than we have been willing to admit. 
And I think that some of the evidence that we in plac ement see of 
some stockpiling of our engineers in some industrial companies and 
some use of them in subprofessional capacities should suggest to us 
that we need to look into how those people are putting out or are 
being used, because in some respects we are not using them as well as 
we might. 

Mrs. Green. You said they were not going into teaching. Would 
you care to comment on why ¢ 

Mr. Durrry. There are a lot of reasons. The first ones that we 
would think of are mostly financial. I think, though, that may be 
8 ally, as basic as financial is, the fact that we are not giving to the 

aching profession the prestige that it Siateren. And so, some turn 
away from it for this reason, too. And I think that we need to study 
with these people the many reasons why they turn away from it. 

I have some additional ideas in this connection which, to get into, 
would involve us at length. But I believe there are some difficulties 
in the basic system of education which bring some people of mediocre 
ability along with people of high ability as the *y rise in the profession, 
and it has a tendency to lower the achievement level of the whole 
group, financialwise and responsibilitywise. 

This is an interesting area to get into, but I believe that it deserves 
a lot of study by people who want to solve the problem that I be- 
lieve this committee is attempting to solve in the long run. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Duffin. 

Our next witness is Mr. Douglas Simpson, president of the Utah 
Farmers Union. 

Mr. Simpson. 


STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS T. SIMPSON, PRESIDENT, UTAH FARMERS 
UNION 


Mr. Stimpson. Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentlemen, I am Doug- 
las T. Simpson, president of the Utah Farmers Union, and in the 
interest of time, I have a very short report here that I would like 
to have become part of the record of this meeting. 

I did not have an opportunity to look over the questions; so I did 
not prepare any answers to the questions. However, I was very in- 
terested in appearing here because of the fact that last February 
at our State convention, where we had more than 300 delegates from 
our farm organization here in Salt Lake City, they went on record 
as favoring Federal aid to education, and I wish to carry that mes- 
sage to this committee. 

Tn the short statement that we have here I have pointed out that 
fact and some others, but I would like to comment a little on some 
of the things that have been said here today, and I was just won- 
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dering if it would be possible if I turned this in that I could mail a 
supplement to the committee that would become a part of the record. 
Mr. Extorv. You certainly may, and, without objection, Mr. 
Douglas T. Simpson’s statement will be made a part of the record at 
this point. 
(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DouGLas T. Simpson, PRESIDENT OF UTAH FARMERS UNION, ON 
s { 
FEDERAL PROGRAM OF LOANS AND GRANTS TO COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am Douglas T. Simpson, president of 
Utah Farmers Union. I am appearing on behalf of our organization to present 
our views regarding assistance to qualified young people who are unable to go on 
to college. 

In this time of specialists when it is highly important to the security of the 
Nation as a whole, we are failing to train our qualified young people by giving them 
the opportunity to go on to higher educ ation, particularly in the field of scientific 
research. And at the same time, there is a big = rtage of professionally trained 
doctors, dentists, and pharmacists, and as a sult our rural population is not 
getting proper medical attention. Our rural lease are forced to drive a distance 
of 100 or more miles to the larger towns. In fact, in My Own county, an area 
with 2,500 population has been without the services of a doctor, dentist, or phar- 
macist for long periods of time. I have observed many farm boys and girls, 
particularly in the last 3 or 4 years, who have been unable to continue on to 
institutions of higher learning because of the low farm income. Many of these 
students are in the top 10 percent of their classes. 

Therefore, we feel that the Federal Government should assume some of the 
obligation of assisting these young people to continue their higher education. 
I would like to urge the enactment into law of either of the following: H. R. 
5479, H. R. 8395, or some other bill embodying the same objectives. This is in 
accordance with the instructions of our State organization, as adopted in our 
program of action at our State convention, February 21-22, 1957. It is also in 
line with the policy of our national organization, of which I have the honor of 
being a member of the national board. 

I consider it a privilege to be able to appear before the committee and present 
our views on this matter so important to our rural communities. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, he will have 10 day s. Will that 
be enough time / 

Mr. Sumpson. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In which to furnish the subcommittee a copy of fur- 
ther observations and comments with respect to this subject of the 
proper preparation for utilization of the best brains of our Nation. 
If you will send that, Mr. Simpson, to me or to any one of us here it 
will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Green. How many members do you have in the Farmers Union 
here in Utah? 

Mr. Srupson. Between five and six thousand members. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you. 

Mr. Srwpson. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What percentage of all farm families belong to your 
organization, Mr. Simpson ? 

Mr. Suupson. I would think possibly nearly 25 percent. 

Mr. Exxrorr. About one-fourth. 

Mr. Stmpson. Yes. 

Mr. Nicuotson. That is just in Utah? 

Mr. Srupson. Yes. 
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(Supplemental statement referred to follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF DovueLas T. SIMPSON, PRESIDENT, UTAH FARMERS 
UNION, ON FEDERAL PROGRAM OF LOANS AND GRANTS TO COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Mr. Chairman, we did not receive a list of your questions so we will not be 
able to direct our remarks to them. We are in agreement with the testimony 
of the other witnesses regarding the efficiency of Utah’s educational system and 
are very proud of our accomplishments in the field of education. 

We represent the rural people of Utah and contrary to the statement of Dr. 
Harris of the Utah Taxpayers Association, there are a very small percentage of 
rural students in Utah who can live at home and attend college. I am sure that 
a look at the map of Utah would verify this statement. Although we have 
graduated a high percentage of our young people, we are faced with a tremen- 
dous shortage of technical and professional personnel to take care of the needs 
of our people. Which indicates to me that this is not a State, but a national 
problem. We should be more interested in training more people in other States 
so that we could keep enough of our own students home to take care of the needs 
of Utah. 

Regarding the testimony of Dr. Wilkinson, president of the Brigham Young 
University, he stated, “We would have something to show if we paid off our State 
and private debts in 1 year” but indicated that would not be so, if we paid the 
national debt. I wonder if Dr. Wilkinson isn’t losing sight of the wonderful 
reclamation projects, the beautiful highway system, our forest highways and 
camps, to say nothing of the large percent of our school buildings and the land 
they are built on, and many more of our most valuable assets that it would 
take a full volume to describe. 

Dr. Wilkinson also pointed out that the States are not so heavily indebted as 
the Nation and could better afford to pay more for schools. In Utah a very high 
percentage of the money spent on education comes from a real-estate tax and in 
our Utah statutes, if the present tax set aside for education fails to meet the obli- 
gations, any additional amount needed automatically falls on real estate. If this 
law were changed, as we would like to see it, so that any additional revenue 
needed for education would be raised by an increased State income tax, I am 
sure many of your professional witnesses would prefer to have the bill paid by 
the Federal Government. 

Dr. Wilkinson indicated that the cost and control of education should be left 
with the grassroots people. We farmers are the grassroots people and there 
are no more greenbacks at the end of the roots. We farmers have gone our 
limit in paying for education and if there is to be an increase we would much 
rather that it come from the Federal Government, rather than an increase in 
our real-estate taxes. 

In answer to the statement that it would be foolish to give a student a loan 
to continue his schooling when that student was making payments on a car— 
we feel that our economy is geared to such a high standard of living that every- 
body has an automobile and if we expect our young people to go on to a higher 
education, it is necessary for them to have a car even if it is for driving to a 
part-time job. To encourage students to continue, we must offer our help or 
loans in addition to a normal! standard of living. 

At present there is a great deal of Government aid for education with the 
student paying less than 25 percent of the actual cost. We feel that each person 
should help pay for his own education so we would favor the loan policy rather 
than grants or scholarships to individuals. 

In short, the more than 5,000 farm families of Utah who we represent are 
very definitely in favor of Federal loans to students and also aid for construction 
and education in general when and wherever needed. 


Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness is Dr. Sterling M. McMurrin, dean 
of the University of Utah. 


STATEMENT OF STERLING M. McMURRIN, DEAN, UNIVERSITY OF 
UTAH, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mr. McMvrrin. Mr. Chairman, you have copies of my statement. 
I would be happy to let it stand without reading it, in view of the 
time. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON THE SUBJECT OF A FEDERAL-STATE SCHOLARSHIP AND LOAN Pro- 
GRAM BY STERLING M. McMURRIN, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY AND DEAN OF THI 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, AND PRESIDENT OF THE UTAH 
CONFERENCE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


As a preface to my comments, I desire to say that I am not in principle opposed 
to either direct or indirect financial support of higher education by the Federal 
Government. Further, it is my considered belief that the future security and 
well being of the Nation depend in part, but very importantly, upon our greatly 
increasing the percentage of the country’s competent youth who achieve a 
college or university education. The professional manpower situation in the 
United States appears to be in some departments approaching a national crisis 
which can be averted only through the extension of certain forms of scientific 
and technological education. It is quite possible that this must entail rather 
radical changes in our educational organization and procedure. 

Having said this, however, and while agreeing that there are no doubt large 
numbers of qualified persons who fail to achieve a college or university education 
in whole or in part from financial causes, I must add first that I doubt that 
indigence is the major factor in keeping highly qualified young people out of 
college, and second that I seriously question the establishment of a federally 
supported student-aid program at least until it has been demonstrated that the 
problem cannot be solved by the employment of private and State resources. 
Generally speaking, there seems to have been as yet no concerted and serious 
effort to satisfy student needs from non-Federal moneys, either public or private 
and in fact there are indications that not infrequently money that is already 
available, either for loans or scholarships, lies idle for want of takers. I believe 
that before we turn to federally supported scholarships or loan funds we should 
exhaust our other resources. 

It is my impression that at the present time, in the intermountain area at 
least, the majority of well qualified high school graduates who fail to continue 
their education do so not so much from financial causes as from a lack of in- 
terest or other incentive to seek a higher education. The root of the problem 
may lie in a family or community tradition of indifference to education, in the 
desire for early marriage and income, the lack of inspiration from secondary 
school teachers, or the general indolence of the individuals involved. It is 
quite true that financial aid may adequately motivate a large percentage of the 
cases in the direction of higher education, but much more could be done than 
is done at present to achieve a larger and more effective motivation through 
educating the public to the moral and social responsibilities implied by our 
manpower shortage, to the necessities of a more adequately trained and edu 
cated populace, and to the personal and group advantages available through 
higher and technical education. 

There is a great need for scholarships, loan funds, and work-study projects 
to support qualified students, but these by no means constitute a sure and 
simple solution to our manpower shortage problem. I believe that more than 
anything else we need an overhauling of our primary and secondary educational 
systems, an overhauling that will result in a more rigorous educational process 
that will demand in general a greater expenditure of student effort, that will 
identify special talent and interest at an early age, and will offer maximum 
learning to the gifted as well as to the average and below average. I believe that 
many well qualified high school graduates fail to go on to college not because 
they are without funds but because neither they nor their parents and associates 
have ever been fired by the excitement of education that may result from 
schooling that genuinely challenges the students’ abilities. 

I am inclined to believe that private and State resources in Utah can ade 
quately satisfy the problem of student aid for at least the foreseeable future 
provided the funds are properly marshaled and administered. Personally, I feel 
that more attention should be given to student financing through long term loans. 
Income tax exemptions for money expended for higher education would seem to 
be entirely justified in view of the fact that today advanced education is a con 
tribution to the national security and to the essential well being of our society. 

Certain forms of nonfinancial recognition and honor might well be conferred 
on students not in need of financial assistance. Far too little public attention 
and esteem are associated with scholarly achievement in either our secondary 
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schools or colleges and universities. If more emphasis were placed on genuine 
scholarship in the high schools, more high level high school graduates would 
continue their education, and they would, of course, be better prepared for 
advanced work. 

In my opinion, scholarships should be awarded on the basis of a combination 
of ability, determined for instance through predicted college grade point aver- 
ages, and need, determined by reference to the financial resources of the student 
and/or his immediate family. Much needs to be done for the improvement of 
methods of ascertaining intellectual abilities. Techniques typically employed 
at present depend far too heavily upon an individual's verbal skills. 

L question the advisability of scholarship aid to students who are not clearly 
in the upper 35 percent of an entering class, whatever their need, and I believe 
that the top 25 percent of the high school gradnates should be fully exploited as 
college material before funds are expended on those in the next bracket. More- 
over, I believe that scholarship funds should by no means be exhausted or nearly 
exhausted on beginning students at the risk of losing advanced students of 
proved competence and need. Money available for student aid is not always 
judiciously administered. For the most part, it can best be administered by 
the institutions of higher education. 

As a final point, I would say that scholarships awarded for merit independ- 
ently of need have much value and are certainly justified, especially after the 
better students who have genuine need have been covered. Such scholarships, 
as well as research fellowships and assistantships, should be made available in 
large numbers to highly qualified graduate students, especially since a large per- 
centage of these are married. 

There is no justification for the fear that our colleges and universities cannot 
successfully absorb the greatly increased numbers of students that will graduate 
from the secondary schools during the next few years. But it will be a difficult 
task. It may require some basic changes in educational procedure and will 
certainly require increased institutional financial support from private sources 
as well as from State governments and the National Government. Various kinds 
of Federal subsidies to the institutions are probably more urgent than Federal 
support of individual students. 


Mr. McMurrin. J a like, however, if I may, to make a very 
brief comment, that I do not oppose in principle Federal aid to edu- 
cation. Nor do I oppose Federal scholarships and fellowships in 
education, in principle. 

I believe, however, that we are far from exploiting, as far as this 
State and this region is concerned, the possibilities of financing our 
needs from private and State resources. I would say that here we 
have shown that we can adequately finance the necessary fellowships 
and scholarships from these other resources and that we should not 
eter into a program of federally supported scholarships. 

I do not propose, however, to comment on the needs of some other 
parts of the Nation because they might, of course, be quite different. 

I would like to say, further, that I think that the picture of educa- 
tion in the State of Utah has been somewhat overdrawn due to the 
statistics that have been employed. The situation here is not nearly 
as rosy as it appears to be from reading the statistics. Our problems 
are very great. We fall far short of what we should be achieving. 

I think that the problem of getting our superior students into ‘col- 
lege is not one, on the whole, primarily of financial resources at all. 
It is one largely of motivation. Motivation is lacking in a large 
number of the people. 

I believe the most serious spot, as far as motivation is concerned, 
is the failure of the primary and secondary schools. I mention this 
now because it has scarcely been mentioned in other testimony except 
just a few moments ago by, I thing, Mr. Evans. 

I think the American educational system at ny secondary level is 
a very soft and inadequate affair. The main reason why highly 
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qualified people do not go on to higher education is that they have 
never had, on the whole, their abilities sti imulated and challenged. 
They have never been excited by the real meaning of what education 
is and what it can mean to a person, and what the responsibilities of 
an educated person are to society. 

So I believe that the problem of fellowships and scholarships is 
by no means the chief point at which we must solve the problem. I 
think we must revamp the secondary education system of the Nation 
and make it a more rigorous affair. 

Finally, I would like to endorse, in principle, what President Olpin 
already mentioned, and that is that I believe that there is no justifica- 
tion whatsoever in our continually being afraid that we cannot handle 
the great increase in college students in the next few years. On the 
contrary, we obviously will handle them. 

We probably will have to revamp the system of higher educ: ation 
at some very basic levels. We probably will have to have various 
kinds of direct and indirect Federal aid in order to handle the 
problem. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. McMurrin. And Mrs. 
Green has a question. 

Mrs. Green. I noticed in the testimony of several who did not pre- 
sent their statements, and a few who did, that they would prefer 
Federal aid to go to the college or university for the housing needs or 
building needs “rather than a schol: arship or loan program. Would 
you comment on that? 

Mr. McMorrtn. Yes; I would agree with that. 

I think that the great problem in financing education for the im- 
mediate future—that is higher education—is the problem of adequate 
physical plants to house the students—create laboratories and so on. 

I think, however, that we do need an increasing amount of high-level 
research in the colleges and universities that must, in part, be financed 
by the Federal Government for Federal purposes. And, of course, a 
very large percentage of this money actually goes to students of the 
upper brackets who were doing the research. 

We are receiving a kind of Federal grant to students already by 
such evidence as the Federal contract research. 

Mrs. Green. Since you have been in the educational field for sev- 

eral years, I am sure that you followed the attempts at the congres- 
sional level to get Federal aid for schools at the elementary and sec- 
ondary level? 

Mr. McMorrrn. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Do you think we are being at all realistic in urging 
that a building or housing program be pushed through Congress for 
colleges and universities when we cannot get enough votes for Federal 
aid for badly needed classrooms at the elementary level ? 

Mr. McMorrrn. I believe that you are being realistic if what you 
mean is “Is there a chance of success?”, because I think within the 
last few weeks the general temper of the public in the Nation has 
changed considerably due to the sudden realization that we are not 
alone in our scientific accomplishments. 

So I think that there is a real possibility that you can swing public 
favor in various ways toward Federal financing of education. 
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Mrs. Green. I wish I could be as optimistic. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is there any person here now who has not testified 
who desires to be heard ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. I don’t see a soul. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. I have exhausted the list of witnesses that was fur- 
nished me, and I would like to express my appreciation, first, to the 
University of Utah for allowing us to use its facilities; secondly, to 
the numerous witnesses, about 25 in number, I believe, who have a 
peared here today, and for the work that has gone into the prepara 
tion of your statements, and the manner and spirit in which they were 
delivered. 

Thirdly, I want to express the appreciation of the subcommittee to 
Dr. Henry A. Dixon for his kind cooperation in making this hearing 
possible, and aiding us to contact the witnesses and arranging for 
them to be present here today so that we could hold this hearing. 

Now the subcommittee, if there is nothing further, stands ad- 
journed until next Monday morning at 9 o'clock, when we will meet 
at Portland, Oreg. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 5:50 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene in Portland, Oreg., November 4, 1957.) 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EpucaTion 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpUCATION AND LABOR, 
Portland, Oreg. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9 a. m., in room 704— 
705, United States Courthouse Building, Hon. Carl E iliott presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott (presiding), Green, and Nichol- 
son. 

Also present: Representative Porter. 

Present also: Russell C. Derrickson, chief investigator ; W. Stanley 
Hoole, consultant, and Mary P. Allen, clerk. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The Subcommittee on Special Education of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives will be in order. 

This is one of a series of western hearings that our subcommittee 
has held in recent days, having stop ved at Kau Claire, Wis., Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., and Salt Lake City, befor ‘e arriving here. 

I would like to say that the subcommittee is happy to be in Port- 
land. It is happy to be in the congressional district of one of its 
members, that of Mrs. Edith Green, of f this ity. 

We realize, I assume, that one of the real big problems of our time 
is to see that our educational system keeps pace with the advances in 
science, industry, and other facets of American life. 

What this subcommittee is trying to do is to determine what the 
role of the Federal Government should be, if any, in the field of 
education beyond the high school. We have limited our subject 
matter for this series of hearings to the question of the interest of 
the Federal Government in the one-half of the upper one-fourth of 
high-school graduates who do not now attend college. 

The question is whether or not the Federal Government should 
attempt to provide scholarships of one kind or another to encourage 
or aid the one-half of the upper quarter of students in ability to 
attend college, and if so, what type of scholarships should there be, 
and in what amount, and what should be the limitations on those 
scholarships. 

The question further is whether or not the Federal Government 
should participate in a broad general loan program to aid students of 
exceptional ability to attend college and whether or not such a pro- 
gram would be justified, and how it might be made to work most 
profit ibly for the Nation as a whole. 

The question is whether or not we should have a work-study pro- 
gram which is being given considerable attention and study these 
days, and if so, what should be the limitations of such a program. 
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Then I think a fourth question might be stated in this manner: 
whether or not the Federal Government, acting either alone, or with 
the State and local governments, should make a much greater effort 
than it is now making to see that we train more scientists, and eng!- 
neers, and technologists, than we are now able to train. 

I will be frank ‘to say to you that I have felt in recent days, with 
the launching of the earth satellites by Russia that our Nation 
should take steps to see that we are not outstripped in that 
field. Some people are not too excited about the prospects 
of Russia forging ahead of us in that field, but I feel that 
it is important that we stay ahead of Russia in the field of guided 
missiles, the intercontinental ballistic missiles, earth satellites, and all 
of those things, and especially so when I realize, as the scientists tell 
us, that we possess the same abilities to launch those missiles, but we 
just-have not used them up to this date. 

Further, I would say that I am a bit apprehensive about the fact 
that the Russian nation today is graduating, we are told, more engi- 
neers than are all the schools of the free world put together. 

Of course, we recognize that one engineer is not equal to one engi 
neer necessarily, and we hope that that is true when we compare the 
Russian engineers to the American, or English, or French, or West 
German engineers, but, nevertheless, 1 feel that it is a warning flag 
which should cause us to take due notice. 

As I said, we are happy to be here. On my left is your own Con- 
gresswoman, Mrs. Edith Green. On my right is Congressman Donald 
W. Nicholson, of the State of Massachusetts. There are two other 
members of our subcommittee, neither of whom could be here today : 
Mr. George McGovern, of the State of South Dakota, and Mr. Stuy 
vesant Wainwright, of the State of New York. 

Also accompanying us is Mr. Russell Derrickson, the chief investi- 
gator for the Committee on Education and Labor; Miss Mary Allen, 
at the end of the table here, who is the clerk of this subcommittee: 
and, on my right, Dr. W. Stanley Hoole, who is the research con- 
sultant for this subcommittee. 

Before we get started, I will say that I have received a telegram 
here from the Oregon State Labor Council saying that a member of 
its council, Miss Darling, will make a statement at these hearings, 
and asking that she be heard. 

Without objection, I will put the telegram in the record at thie 
point. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 30, 1957. 
Miss Mary ALLEN, 
Care Hon. Carl Elliott, Member of Congress, 
Sioug City, S. Dak. 

Received following telegram today: “Oregon State Labor Council having chair 

man standing committee on education here Portland November 4. Miss Darling 


will make a verbal statement. (Signed) J. T. Marr, executive secretary, Oregon 
State Labor Council, AFL-CIO.” 


ANN LEwWIs, 
Secretary to Congressman Carl Elliott. 
Mr. Ex.iorr. Our first witness this morning is Mr. Charlie Brooks, 
executive assistant to Senator Wayne Morse. 
Mr. Brooks, will you come forward, please ? 
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I would like to say, Mr. Brooks, we are very happy to have you 
testify, and, if you have some copies of your statement, we will be happy 
toreceivethem. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. BROOKS, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 


Mr. Brooxs. Congressman Elliott, Mrs. Green, and members of the 
subcommittee, Senator Morse appreciates your courtesy in allowing 
me to appear here on his behalf. I will proceed with reading Senator 
Morse’s statement. 

Mr. Evxiorr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Brooks. Sangean Elliott and members of the subcommittee, 
on February 18 of this year, Senator Joseph Clark, of Pennsylvania, 
introduced S. 1237, the National Scholarship Act of 1957, with myself 
as cosponsor. In concluding his statement on the bill, Senator Clark 
made these prophetic rem: arks : 

The senior Senator from Oregon and I submit that Congress need wait for no 
further studies. The needs are clear. We should proceed at this session of the 
Congress to recognize the national interest in higher education and the impera- 
tive demands of our national security. 

We should wait no longer. We submit that, in our massive competitive struggle 
with the Soviet Union, we dare not wait. 

Although the facts of Soviet concentration on educating its most 
able young people in the sciences, mathematics, and engineering have 
been known for m: iny years, it has apparently required a tangible 
product of that crash program to arouse the American Nation to the 
reality and seriousness of this challenge. 

Yet, 10 years ago, our national leader ship was already aware of this 
challer nge and h: 1d made ree ommendations to meet it. Tt was 10 years 
ago that President Truman’s Commission on Higher Education pro- 
posed a system of Federal scholarships for college students. That 
Commission called for Federal scholarships for 20 percent of our 
college students, a proposal subsequently recommended to Congress 
by President Truman. Its report concluded with this statement : 

The Federal Government assumes responsibility for supplementing State and 
local efforts in military defense against the Nation’s enemies without; surely, it 
may as justifiably assume responsibility for supplementing State and local 
efforts against educational deficiencies and inequalities that are democracy’s 
enemies within. 

If evidence were needed that military defense and educational de- 
ficiencies are now inextricably bound together, sputnik and related 
Soviet developments should provide it. It is our misfortune that we 
insisted, in effect, on being shown. But that misfortune is still not 
irretrievable. This subcommittee is collecting the facts concerning 
the need for financial aid to students at the college and university 
level. 

I think it goes without saying that Congress has delayed far too 
long its action on this subject. But your subcommittee is making a 
start, and I hope the necessary foundation is being laid so legislation 
can be considered early in the next session. 

I expect that many of the statistics showing our national deficiency 
in higher education have already been presented to you, or will be, in 
the course of these hearings. 
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Atomic Energy Commissioner Strauss, CIA Director Allen Dulles, 
the Library of Congress, the Truman Commission, and, more recently, 
President Eisenhower’s Commission on Higher Education, have all 
measured in various ways the extent to which we are neglecting the 
great natural resources we have in the talents of our young people by 
not providing them with the intellectual training up to their capacity. 

In the statement he made in introduci ing our national scholarship 
bill, Senator Clark quoted a speech made by Soviet Marshal Bulganin 
nearly 2 years ago. It was delivered to the 20th Communist Party 
Congress in Moscow, and I think it bears repeating here. He said, 
in part 

Our country now has an army of specialists numbering over 5,500,000. 
Specialists are our gold reserve. We are proud of them, and we value them. It 
is no wonder that certain public figures in the capitalist states are not without 
concern that their own countries are behind us in the training of specialists. 

Under the sixth 5-year plan the number of specialists to graduate from higher 
and secondary schools will considerably increase. Altogether 4 million spe- 
cialists are to graduate. That is nearly as many as were trained during the 
last 2 years. 

Higher schools are to supply more than 650,000 engineers for industry, trans- 
port, building, and agriculture * * * 

I hope that when this subcommittee concludes its compilation, it 
will stack up American effort against that undertaken 2 years ago 
by our Communist rival as one important guide to what goals we 
should set for ourselves in developing our intellectual resources to 
their greatest capacity, because we can never match Russian manpower 
in numbers. 

Higher education need not be limited to science. There is one pit- 
fall in this, however, I would warn against, and it is this: While 
Soviet achievement with earth satellites and guided missiles presents 
a real need for the training of more sc ientists and engineers by the 
free world, we must not react so defensively that we ‘meet only the 
challenge in these specific fields of learning. 

The Communist movement menaces western civilization as a whole, 
not just our scientific and technical capacity. And it will not confine 
its assaults upon us to these fields. Enough is known of communism 
for us to be aware of the many avenue by “which that system seeks to 
overthrow our own. It is a challenge to our entire culture, to our 
political, economic, and social systems, to our religions, and to our 
creative arts. 

We must develop our intellectual resources in all fields of endeavor, 
in the humanities, the arts, and the social sciences, as well as in the 
physical sciences and mathematics. 

For Communist advances are not made only via modern transpor- 
tation. They are made through literature, through all kinds of prop- 
aganda, and through subversion. The appeals of communism are 
made to the sy mpathies and aspirations of mankind. They attack 
any weakness that appears in a national society, and cannot be guarded 
against just by putting a rocket on the moon ahead of Russia, as 
important as that is. 

I hope that, in recommending legislation, this subcommittee will 
recognize that it is all the intellectual power and talent of our youth 
that must be mobilized, whatever their field of endeavor. 

Both loans and scholarships needsd: This brings me to some spe- 
cific problems of student financial aid. 
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One is the questions of loans versus scholarships as the means of 
providing assistance. I feel there is a place and a need for both. 

Some States and a great many colleges have loan progrems that 
should furnish experience on which Congress can draw. But it would 
be a mistake to confine a Federal program to loans only, and for these 
reasons : 

First, students who go into debt to obtain an education will almost 
inevitably be forced into taking only high-salaried jobs upon gradu- 
ation. A graduate whose greatest contributiton could be in teaching, 
for ext ample, will find such a debt an almost impossible burden to 

carry on the salary he could expect to start on in the teaching profes- 
sion. And not all courses of study can ever be expected to produce a 
high income for the student, no matter what particular job he takes in 
that field. A higher education that is convertible into quick cash upon 
graduation is not the only kind of higher education that is needed. 

Secondly, I doubt that a loan program will be of much help to 
prospective women students. Few will avail themselves of a program 
that leaves them with a debt of $4,000 to $5,000 or more upon gradu- 
ation. The salary differential between men and women of equal capac- 
ities is an unfortunate fact of our society, and I fear it would 
render rather useless this type of aid insofar as women students are 
concerned, 

Thirdly, the bright student in whose family there is no tradition of 
having a college education will find little incentive for college in a 
loan program, whereas he might with a scholarship. 

Although it is difficult to document, a boy who has to borrow to go 
to school ‘might find it just as desirable to borrow to go into business, 
in the absence of a family and social tradition of going to college. 

In short, I believe the subcommittee should consider the possibility 
of an interest-free loan program, perhaps for all who are accepted 
for admission to a university or college, and scholarships available to 
those who deserve them by reason of “both merit and need. 

I feel that young people who qualify for these scholarships through 
examination should finish their college training free from the obliga- 
tion to repay its cost—without pressure to use that education for 
financial rewards alone. 

There are countries that are aiding their teaching profession by 
loaning students the necessary money for their education, and then 

“forgiving,” or canceling, a percentage of the debt for each year of 
teaching the individual puts in. 

For the average high-school graduate who plans to enter a pro- 
fession, I think a loan | program is a very desirable and necessary aid, 
but to assure the Nation a supply of able people for teaching, research, 
for Government employ, and similar positions of great importance but 
relatively low remuneratiton, I think a scholarship program is essen- 
tital. Loans will be an aid to those who plan to go to college, but 1 
doubt their efficacy in bringing to college the many bright boys and 
girls who are not now attending, and th: at, I think, is where the real 
problem lies. 

With regard to the loan aspect, may I suggest that the subcommittee 
determine not only the availability of student loans, both from educa- 
tional institutions and from purely financial institutions, but the inter- 
est rates on these loans. 
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I think it should be borne in mind that the real interest from a 
student loan is the return the State and Nation receives from a better 
educated youth. Student loans should be regarded as an investment 
in our young people, not a commercial enterprise. That is why I 
believe a Federal loan program should have very low interest rates or, 
better yet, be interest free. 

Institutions need help, too: Another factor in this problem I want 
to mention to the subcommittee is the additional cost to the institu 
tions of the increase in their student bodies prompted by a student-aid 
program. All the cost of additional facilities and staff will certainly 
not be covered by tuition. 

I think consideration should be given to providing a grant to the 
schools for each such student it enrolls, since the school is, in effect, 
performing a costly service for the Federal Government for which 
payment should properly be made. This need not, I think, run afoul 
of any issue of support of private or sectarian schools because it would 
be a payment for a particular service. 

I know the subcommittee will give lengthy study to all these points 
Ihave raised. I want to make it clear that I do not stand irrevocably 
on all the terms of the National Scholarship Act of which I am 
cosponsor. 

Our bill does not, for example, provide for any grant to a school 
when a recipient of a scholarship enrolls, and that may well be a short- 
coming of it. But I do recommend it to the subcommittee as one 
answer to this problem to which a great deal of time and thought has 
been given. 

For the record, I ask to have printed at this point the text of S. 1237, 
and the short description of it prepared by Senator Clark. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


[S. 1237, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To provide for national scholarships for college and university undergraduate study 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 
SHORT TITLE 


SecTion 1. This Act may be cited as the “National Scholarship Act of 1957.” 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and declares that the national interest and 
the national security of the United States require the fullest development of the 
talent of its young men and women; and that to this end it is essential to reduce 
to a minimum the loss of such talent that results from the inability of many 
highly qualified young men and women, because of lack of means, to attend 
institutions of higher education. It is therefore the purpose of this Act to assist 
young men and women of limited means to further their education by establish- 
ing a program of national scholarships. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “State” means a State, Alaska, the Canal Zone, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands; and 

(b) The term “institution of higher education” means an educational institu- 
tion in any State which (A) offers and conducts an educational program extend- 
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ing at least two academic years beyond the secondary level, and (B) is desig- 
nated by the Council, with the advice of appropriate accrediting agencies, to be 
an institution of higher education for the purposes of this Act. 


NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP COUNCIL 


Sec. 4. (a) In order to carry out the purposes of this Act, there is hereby 
established in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare a National 
Scholarship Council (hereinafter referred to as the “Council’’) consisting of the 
United States Commissioner of Education (hereinafter referred to as the ‘“Com- 
missioner’), as chairman, and twelve members who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Each appointed 
member of the Council shall hold office for a term of four years, except that any 
inember appointed to fill an unexpired term shall be appointed only for the 
remainder of such term, and except that of the members first appointed, three 
shall hold office for terms of three years, three shall hold office for terms of two 
years, and three shall hold office for terms of one year, as designated by the 
President at the time of appointment. 

(b) Persons appointed to the Council shall, while serving on business of the 
Council, receive compensation at rates fixed by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, but not to exceed $50 per day, and shall also be entitled to 
receive an allowance for actual and necessary travel and subsistence expenses 
while so serving away from their places of residence. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 5. The Council shall establish such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. All actions of the Council shall 
be by majority vote of the members thereof. Administration of the program 
authorized by this Act except where specifically delegated to the Council shall 
be the responsibility of the Commissioner, subject to the rules and regulations 
established by the Council. 

STATE PLANS 


Sec. 6. (a) Any State desiring to participate in the national scholarship pro- 
gram provided for in this Act may do so by establishing a State commission on 
national scholarships and by submitting through such commission a State plan 
for carrying out the purposes of this Act, which— 

(1) is in accordance with State law and the provisions of this Act and 
rules and regulations established hereunder ; 
(2) includes— 
(A) provisions for the administration of the plan by such commission, 
(B) provisions for the determination of eligibility to compete for na- 
tional scholarships and for the selection of individuals to be awarded 
such scholarships in accordance with section 9, 
(C) provisions for the determination of the amount of each scholar- 
ship award in accordance with section 11, and 
(D) provisions for the making of such reports, in such form and 
containing such information as the Council or the Commissioner shall 
from time to time reasonably require for the purposes of this Act, and 
for compliance with such provisions as the Council may from time to 
time find reasonably necessary to assure the correctness and verification 
of such reports : and 
(3) is approved by the Council. 

(b) In the case of any State’s plan which has been approved by the Council, 
if the Council, after reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing to the State 
commission administering such plan, finds (1) that the plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provisions of subsection (a), or (2) that in 
the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply substantially with 
such provisions, the Council shall notify such State commission that such State 
will not be regarded as eligible to participate in the administration of the pro- 
gram under this Act until the Council is satisfied that there is no longer any 
such failure to comply. Until such time the Council shall perform the functions 
of the State commission in such State. 
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Sec. 7. (a) There are authorized to be awarded for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1957, not more than fifty thousand national scholarships, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter not more than fifty thousand national scholarships, to indi- 
viduals selected under the provisions of this Act. Each participating State 
shall be authorized to award such proportion of such number of scholarships for 


i 
[ 
' 
' 
ALLOCATION OF SCHOLARSHIPS j 
' 


any year as the number of secondary school graduates in such State bears to j 
the total number of secondary school graduates in all States during the most i 
recent school vear for which reliable figures are available. i 

(b) Each State shall be allotted for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1957, and | 


for each fiscal vear thereafter, from amounts appropriated for such year for 
payments to individuals selected for national scholarships under the provisions i 
of this Act, (1) an amount equal to $500 multiplied by the number of national | 
scholarships authorized to be awarded by such State for such year under sub : 
section (a) of this section plus (2) an amount equal to $500 multiplied by the 
number of persons awarded national scholarships by such State in previous 
years who will be eligible for payments under the provisions of section 12. 

(c) In the event appropriations for any fiscal year for payments to individuals 
holding national scholarships are not sufficient to cover the allotments unde 
subsection (b), the number of national scholarships authorized to each State 
to be awarded for such year under subsection (a) shall be reduced proportion | 
ately to the extent necessary so that such amounts appropriated are sufficient 
to cover such allotments. 

SCHOLARSHIP APPLICATIONS 












Sec. 8. Any individual desiring to compete for a national scholarship shall 
make application to the State commission on national scholarships for the State 
in which he is a resident. Such individual must meet standards of eligibility 
which are established by such State commission as part of its State plan. 












AWARD OF NATIONAL SCHOLARSIIIPS 






















Sec. 9. Each State commission shall select from eligible candidates those most 
highly qualified for the award of national scholarships. All such selections shal! 
be made on the basis of merit only, as indicated by scholastic achievement and 
aptitude and academic promise. In the methods of selection, objective measures 
Shall be used as far as possible. The State commission shall employ such selection 
methods as may be prescribed by the Council, or approved by it as part of the 
State plan, and such additional methods consistent with the requirements of this 
Act as it may deem appropriate, and shall designate the winners of national 
scholarships. 








SELECTION OF COURSE OF STUDY AND DETERMINATION OF FINANCIAL NEED 





Sec. 10. (a) Each national scholarship winner shall report to the State com 
mission which selected him, at such time and in such manner as the commission 
may prescribe, the course of study which he proposes to pursue in an institution 
of higher education. He shall provide to the State commission at that time, and 
thereafter as requested, information on his need for financial assistance to under 
take the course of study described. Such information shall include information 
which the Council may prescribe to be collected from all individuals holding 
national scholarships and such other information as the State commission may 
find to be necessary for the determination of the amount of financial aid to be 
awarded. 

(b) National scholarship winners shall have freedom of choice in the course 
of study which they will pursue (including changing their courses of study) 
provided that such course leads to a baccalaureate degree in an institution of 
higher education. 













DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT OF SCHOLARSHIP AWARD 











Sec.11. (a) Each State commission shall determine annually (and after 
any major course of study change) the amount to be awarded from such State 
allotment for that vear to each individual selected by such commission for a 
national scholarship. Such determination shall be based upon the total cost to 
him of undertaking the proposed course of study, the financial resources of such 
individual taking into account what the individual can reasonably be expected to 
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earn during each twelve-month period that he holds the scholarship, and the 
amount of financial assistance needed to enable the student to undertake the pro- 
posed course of study. AJl such determination shall be based upon objective 
measures of cost, resources, and need, which shall be prescribed by the Council, 
and such additional measures not inconsistent therewith as the State commission 
shall find may be useful or necessary to its determination. In no case shall the 
amount of the award be more than $1,000 per academic year (as defined in regu- 
lations of the Council). The name of each national scholarship winner and the 
amount of his award for each year shall be certified to the Commissioner. 

(b) A determination by a State commission, with respect to any individual 
awarded a national scholarship, that such individual has no need for financial 
assistance to pursue his course of study for any year shall not preclude such 
individual from retaining such scholarship during such year. 


DURATION OF SCHOLARSHIP PAYMENTS 


Sec. 12. The duration of scholarship payments granted under this Act shall 
be for a period of time not in excess of four academic years (as defined in regu- 
lations of the Council) or, subject to such regulations, such longer period as is 
normally required to complete the undergraduate curriculum which the recipient 
is pursuing; but in no event shall the duration extend beyond the completion 
by the recipient of the work for his first post-secondary school degree. Notwith- 
standing the preceding provisions of this subsection, scholarship payments shall 
be made only while (1) the recipent takes essentially a full-time program of edu- 
cational work in attendance and in good standing at an institution of higher 
education (except that failure to be in attendance at an institution during the 
summer months shall not by itself constitute a violation of this requirement), 
(2) the recipient is not receiving expenses of tuition or other scholarship aid 
from other Federal sources (other than (A) a loan, (B) a monetary allowance 
under a reserve officers’ training program, or (C) compensation for work done by 
the recipient). 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 13. For the purpose of making payments authorized in this Act to indi- 
viduals holding a national scholarship, there are authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1957, the sum of $25,000,000; for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1958, the sum of $50,000,000; for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1959, the sum of $75,000,000; and for each fiscal year thereafter the sum 
of $100,000,000. There are also authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary for the administrative expenses of the Council and the Commis- 
sioner in carrying out the provisions of this Act. 


SELECTION OF INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Sec. 14. An individual granted a national scholarship under this Act may 
attend any institution of higher education which will admit him, regardless of the 
State in which such institution is located. 


SCHOLARSHIP PAYMENTS 


Sec. 15. The Commissioner shall from time to time certify to the Secretary 
of the Treasury the amount to be paid to individuals awarded national scholar- 
ships and the times for the payment of such amounts. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall thereupon pay in accordance with such certification by check 
payable to each such individual, transmitted through an official of the institution 
of higher education which such individual is attending. Such official shall be 
selected by the institution. The official thus selected shall transmit such checks 
to the payee only upon his determination in each instance, and certification 
thereof to the Commissioner, that the recipent is devoting essentially full time 
to educational work in attendance and in good standing at the institution, and 
that he is pursuing such work in accordance with his designated field except as 
otherwise permitted pursuant to regulation. If for any reason such certification 
cannot be made by any such official with respect to an individual, the official shall 
return the check or checks involved to the drawer for cancellation. 


STUDIES BY COUNCIL 


Sec. 16. (a) The Council shall make or cause to have made studies, investiga- 
tions, and reports of the effectiveness of the student aid program established by 
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this Act. At the beginning of each regular session of the Congress, the Council 
shall make a full report to the Congress of the administration of this Act, includ- 
ing its recommendations for needed revisions in the Act. 

(b) The Council shall study the desirability of expanding the provisions of 
this Act in order to provide a program of financial aid to individuals for graduate 
work at colleges and universities, and shall report the results of such study and 
its recommendations to the Congress. 


HIRING OF EXPERTS OR CONSULTANTS 


Sec. 17. When deemed necessary by the Commissioner for the effective admin- 
istration of this Act, experts or consultants may be employed as provided in 
section 15 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946. 


PROHIBITION OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


Sec. 18. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize any 
department, agency, officer, or employee of the United States to exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over the curriculum or program of instruction of any 
educational institution or over its administration or personnel. 


SUMMARY OF CLARK-MORSE BILL, NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP ACT OF 1957 


Section 1 is the short title of the bill, “National Scholarship Act of 1957.” 

Section 2 is a declaration of purpose, stating that the national interest and 
the national security of the United States require the fullest development of the 
talents of its young men and women. 

Section 3 defines certain terms used in the act. 

Section 4 establishes a National Scholarship Council in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, consisting of the United States Commissioner 
of Education as Chairman and 12 members appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

Section 5 authorizes the Council to establish rules and regulations and assign 
administrative responsibility to the Commissioner of Education except where it 
is specifically delegated to the Council. 

Section 6 provides for State participation in the program. Any State desiring 
to participate may do so by establishing a State commission on national scholar- 
ships and submitting a State plan which is approved by the Council, The plan 
will provide for the selection of individuals to be awarded national scholarships, 
and determination of the amount of each award. In the event any approved 
plan is altered so that it no longer meets these requirements, the Council may, 
after a hearing, determine that a State is no longer eligible to participate, und 
until the State again becomes eligible the Council will perform the functions of 
the State commission. 

Section 7 authorizes 50,000 new scholarships per year. They shall be allo- 
cated among the States in proportion to the number of secondary school gradu- 
ates in each State. Each State shall also be allocated an amount equal to $500 
per scholarship winner per year. 

Section 8 provides that each candidate for a national scholarship who meets 
standards of eligibility established by his State shall apply to the State com- 
mission. 

Section 9 provides that each State commission shall select from eligible candi- 
dates those most highly qualified, on the basis of merit only, as indicated by 
scholastic achievement and aptitude and academic promise. Objective measures 
shall be used as far as possible. Each State commission shall employ such 
selection methods as may be prescribed by the Council. 

Section 10 provides that each scholarship winner shall report to the State 
commission the course he has selected and will provide information as requested 
as to his need for financial assistance. This shall include information which 
the Council may prescribe to be collected from all individuals holding national 
scholarships. Each scholarship winner shall have freedom of choice as to his 
course of study, provided that it leads to a baccalaureate degree. 

Section 11 provides that the State commission shall determine the amount of 
the award based upon the cost of undertaking the proposed course of study, the 
financial resources of the individual taking into account what he can earn, and 
the amount of assistance he needs. These determinations shall be based upon 
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objective measures of cost, resources, and need. No award shall exceed $1,000 
per academic year, and in instances where no financial need exists the scholar- 
ship may be awarded without a stipend. 

Section 12 provides that the scholarship payment shall be granted for the 
time normally required to complete the undergraduate curriculum, if the recipi- 
ent remains in good standing in his institution. 

Section 18 authorizes appropriations for scholarships amounting to $25 million 
in the first fiscal year rising to $100 million in the fourth and subsequent years, 
and for administrative expenses of the Council and the commissioner. 

Section 14 provides that scholarship winners shall have freedom to choose any 
institution of higher education which will admit him, in his own or another 
State. 

Section 15 establishes the administrative procedures for payment. The check 
will be transmitted through the institution, which will transmit it to the student 
upon certifying that the recipient is pursuing his work in his designated field 
and is in good standing. 

Section 16 directs the Council to study the desirability of a comparable pro- 
gram of financial aid for graduate work and to make recommendations to the 
Congress. It also provides for regular reports on the effectiveness of the act 
and on needed revisions. 

Section 17 authorizes employment of experts and consultants. 

Section 18 prohibits the exercise of any direction, supervision, or control by 
any Federal representative over the curriculum or program of instruction of any 
educational institution or over its administration or personnel. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me thank you, Congressman Elliott, for giving me 
this opportunity to submit some comments on this matter. 

Having been a law dean and teacher at the university level for 
close to 20 years, I have a continuing interest in education, and espe- 
cially in the urgency of a Federal program for higher education aimed 
at the youngsters who are losing out on it now. - hope that this will 
be the objective of your subcommittee, too, and I look forward to your 
report and your rec ommendations. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Charlie Brooks. 

Our next witness this morning will be Dean Willard B. Spalding, 
who I understand will speak for Dr. John B. Richards, the chancellor 
of the Oregon State system of higher education. 


STATEMENT OF WILLARD B. SPALDING, DEAN OF THE FACULTY, 
PORTLAND STATE COLLEGE, REPRESENTING THE OREGON STATE 
SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mr. Spauprinc. Mr. Elliott, Mrs. Green, and Mr. Nicholson, the last 
time I spoke before Mr. Nicholson he was in the senate in the State 
of Massachusetts and I was the superintendent of schools there. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Are you a former superintendent of the State of 
Massachusetts ¢ 

Mr. Spauping. I was superintendent in some of the communities in 
Massachusetts during the time that Mr. Nicholson was in the senate. 

I will endeavor to just touch the high points on this statement, be- 
cause there are a few things that I would like to say in light of some 
of the comments which have been made here by the chairman and the 
previous speaker. 

The official position of the Oregon State system of higher educa- 
tion, which I represent at this meeting, can be stated briefly. 

The proposed scholarship program is not generally opposed, but 
neither is it strongly endorsed, for it will be of little assistance to the 
colleges. The larger student bodies bec ‘ome, the harder pressed col- 
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leges will be for physical facilities and added faculty. Unless some 
ways can be found to build classrooms, libraries, laboratories, and to 
employ professors, we are not going to be able to offer the kind of 
educational program that all students need. 

We see scholarships at best as a very on approach to these 
major problems of higher education. Specifically, in 1953-54, there 
were about 15,000 students enrolled in the Oregon State system, which 
is made up of 8 institutions. This has increased by 58 percent by this 
fall; and, while predicting enrollments is a rather hazardous oce upa- 
tion, we ‘would say, under present conditions, we would anticipate 
about 40,000 students in 1967-68 if we had space and faculty avail- 
able. 

As we see it, the major problem in higher education, whether we 
are talking about training scientists and er we rs or whatever we are 
talking about, is to make sure that there are facilities and staff avail- 
able to provide for these large numbers of young men and women who 
we know will be clamoring to get into colleges throughout the country. 

Ordinarily, scholarships for bright students we have some interest 
in. First of all, it is from the br ight student we tend to get professors 
and we are going to need an increasing number of schol: arships, so we 
would say that scholarships help to bring into colleges the kind of 
young men and women from home, we can expect to get professors 
in the years that lie ahead. 

We need able students for graduate assistance and for some teach- 
ing duties. These, of course, help prepare these students to become 
professors. However, as we see it, the problem of providing Federal 
scholarships, or particularly the problem of getting these bright stu- 
dents to which you referred, Mr. Elliott, into college, is not as simple 
as one would suppose. Providing scholarships will attract some 
students to college, but we know from studies of students who do 
not attend that money is not the only answer. They already have 
life goals which they do not see as related to further education. 

Many of them have had experiences in school which lead them to 
look upon intellectual activities as something carried on by eggheads, 
and they do not see themselves as becoming eggheads even if scholar- 
ships are available. 

I would urge this committee to take as an early step the step of 
providing some Federal funds for a careful se tholarly study of what 
it is that will attract this 50 percent of the top 25 percent of our 
students to college. Money is part of the answer, but I am sure it 
is only part of the answer. We need to know more here. 

We should recognize, after we get them to college, we want them 
to stay and complete their work if we want them to become useful 
citizens. We already know that many of this group that we are 
talking about have difficulty in spelling, in writing, in computing. 
because they come from families where they do not hear good Eng- 
lish spoken at any time during the day, where there are no books 
or almost no books, and in spite of the strenuous efforts of the public 
schools, they are unable to correct these fundamental deficiencies. 

The records of most urban colleges will show that a considerable 
number of these able students fail during their freshman year be- 

cause they are defective in these basic kills. This is particularly 
true of able students in communities and areas of the country where, 
because of economic conditions, because of the particular race to 
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which they belong, they are unable to get the kind of education 
which will enable them’ to succeed when “they get into a reputable 
institution of higher education. 

There is a further problem here that I think would also be of 
concern to a congressional committee. If my information is correct, 
this national merit scholarship program, which is referred to on 
pages 117 and 118 of the ipublian ation which Mr. Quattlebaum pre- 
pared for this committee, gives scholarships to States on a quota basis. 

My understanding is that there were more students in New York 
State alone who scored higher on the test used in this scholarship 
program than did any student in the 16 lower States, and yet who did 
not get scholarships because they did not score high enough to get a 
New York scholarship, then there were students in all of the 16 
lower States who got scholarships. 

With economic conditions in the country where we live, the bright 
people tend to go where the money is and have their ¢ hildren there. 

If we were looking at this realistically from the point of view of 
the welfare of the Nation, as was so admirably expressed by the chair- 
man, we would have to say that we will select these students wherever 
they are and not have any concept of quota by States, because this is 
the way we get the really able ones. 

If the national merit scholarships had been given on that basis, 
residents of the State of New York would have received many more 
scholarships and residents of the 16 lower States would have had few 
or none, so this is again, you see, not as simple a problem as it may 
seem when we talk about schol: arships for bright students. 

We tend to assume that these are equally distributed among the 
States, and they are not. One of the studies which I myself made in 
one of the Southern States, for example, shows that in some of the col- 
leges there 80 percent of the top 25 percent of the graduates have left 
the State within 5 years and never come back. There is the general 
movement of brains to the northern part of the United States from 
almost every part of the country. 

There are a few comments that I would like to make which are not 
in this statement. 

I had some experience in institutions of higher education in addition 
to the public schools, and I am highly skeptic al of the possibility of 
solving the kinds of problems which face us in this ballistic age by 
the production of engineers. What we need are the creative, inventive 
scientists. 

The engineers are the ones who can use what has already been dis- 
covered in order to create conditions, and I doubt that we are going 
to keep ahead in any kind of scientific race if we concentrate upon 
training people who use what has already been discovered in order to 
make conditions. 

What we need to have in the area of science are the people who can 
find out what we do not know and then pass this on to engineers, so I 
would say that we ought to give, in the area of science and engineering, 
far greater emphasis to the basic scientific theoretical research than 
we give to engineering, trying to find some way to develop the theoreti- 
cians who do most of their work sitting in a study with their feet up on 
a desk, running out to the laboratory once in a while trying to test what 
they have thought of, but most of it by just sitting and thinking. And 
it is an expensive task to prepare an individual like this. 
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This means carrying him not only through 4 years of college, ve 
through probably 4 years of advanced graduate study after that; 
if we are really concerned in this area, we need to think not only of 
scholarships at the undergraduate level, but of some way of providing 
continued support for these theoreticians. 

Further, I suspect that, unless we are willing to underwrite this 
kind of thinking in most areas of scholarly work in addition to 
science, we will find ourselves worse off rather than better off, be 
cause we have to know how to live with whatever it is that science 
discovers, and this calls for people who are able to do scholarly theo- 
retical thinking in all of the aspects of life, the social sciences as well 
as the physical sciences, the arts as well as the sciences. 

I would hope that we did not attempt to restrict our national effort 
solely to the sciences, forgetting that the people will always need to 
know how to live with whatever it is that science discovers. 

I would urge further that the committee consider carefully the 
problem of a means test in order to determine who ought to get a 
scholarship. 

I know from some work in the avea of intercollegiate athletics that 
it is not so easy to determine which one of these extremely able foot 
ball players needs support as it might sound. The problem of means 
test is by no means a simple one and if we are talking about a national 
schol: arship on the basis of both ability and means, we are getting into 
an extremely complicated, difficult problem. 

My own thinking is that we should abandon the means test com 
pletely and that these would be the same kind of national schol: arships 
that we provide when we recruit an able student for one of our mill 
tary academies. We do not apply any means test there. I doubt that 
we should apply a means test here. 

These, it would seem to me, ought to be recorded on the basis of 
honorable and able achievement and forget the means part. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What you are saying, Doctor, is that if we are going 
to have a scholarship program, the scholarships ought to follow the 
brains. 

Mr. Spraupine. That is right, and attach honor to them as well as 
money, and make this a recognition of substantial ability and achieve- 
ment and forget about a means test. 

I would urge you strongly to do that. 

These afterremarks of mine are personal opinion and not part of 
my formal statement. 

I am highly skeptical of loans for the same reason that I am skep- 
tical of this means test. This gets into too complicated an adminis- 
trative problem. The cost of all of this gets to be substantial and 
diverts funds which might be awarded for schol: arships on the more 
simple basis of recognition of merit and achievement. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Might the loans also follow the brains as the scholar- 
ships you mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Spatpine. Then you have to check and see how they are paid 
back and why are they not paid back. A loan assumes an obligation 
on the part of the person loaning it to try to collect it. 

I think that, generally, the experiences of people who are trying 
to collect money of this kind has not been good. 

Mr. Extrorr. Doctor, we had Mr. Risty from the University of 
Minnesota testify in Eau Claire, Wis., a few days ago that Minnesota 
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lends through its student loan program about $300,000 a year. They 
have been lending money in some amounts since about 1913, I believe 
he said. Maybe it was a little later. 

However, they have been in the business for 30 years at least. He 
says their repayment has been the equivalent of that of the loans re- 
paid to the Sash in his city. Their losses, failures to repay, have 
averaged 1.6 percent. 

Mr. Spauprnc. I think this is also to be expected where there is a 
loyalty to an institution and the feeling that one belongs to it and one 
pays the money back and somebody else uses it. If funds were made 
available through the Federal Government to institutions, this might 
be different from loans made by the Federal Government to in- 
dividuals. 

I would not expect anything like this high rate of paying back if 
the loan is made directly by the Federal Government. If loan funds 
of individual institutions were increased, this would be one aspect. of 
the problem, but if these were direct Federal loans, I suspect a fairly 
high number of the people who found themselves pinched a little bit 
would write to their Congressman and say, “Can’t you get a bill 
through to get me off the hook?” This tends to be the w ay in which 
we operate. 

Basically, I think, if the committee will try to find the funds to get 
a really careful study of this problem made and base legislation on 
it, that there is hope for something coming out of the action of the 
committee which will be very helpful. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Spalding. 

Mrs. Green, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Dr. Spalding, do you know if any study has been made as far as 
the Oregon colleges are concerned on the number of students who 
drop out -and the reasons for such drop outs / 

Do you know the number or the percentage who would drop out 
because of financial reasons ? 

Mr. Spatpinc. No. I do not know that the largest single reason for 
dropping out is academic failure, but the extent to which academic 
failure is brought on by the necessity of students to work and so not 
spend enough time on their studies is the kind of information that 
we do not have available. 

Mrs. Green. I take it from your testimony that you do not favor 
scholarship program at the present time, or do you see a time in the 
foreseeable future when it might be necessary ? 

Mr. Spauprnc. You are asking me what my personal position is? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Spaupinc. My personal position is that a scholarship program, 
in order to enable young men and women who have ability to go to 
college, is a different question from a scholarship program in order to 
promote attendance at college of these 50 percent of the upper 25 
percent who do nothing. 

I would be inclined to favor strongly a wide use of scholarships 
in order to produce a more educated citizen. I do not think we get 
into the same kind of problems that we have in the other area. 

However, I am highly skeptical that the use of scholarships alone 


will produce any significant change in this particular high-level group 
that we are talking about. 
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This is a pretty complicated problem. It gets into the motivations 
of people, their concept of their role in life, the way they live, and 
many of them, underprivileged from childhood, associate with people 
who have had no college training. Their perceptions of a good life 
are influenced by the level at which they and their families live, and 
if you can be just a little bit better, this is good enough, you see. 

Mrs. Green. When we talk about 50 percent of the top quartile. 
which is what this committee is concerned about, the ones who have 
exceptional ability and do not go, is it not true that the best way we 
have of judging capable students is the grades they make in high 
school ¢ 

They are the good ones who get the highest grades? 

Mr. Spatpinc. No. There are marked differences among the vari- 
ous States, and we would have to assume that students who got top 
grades in some of the States would be markedly inferior to a student 
who got top grades, or perhaps even medium grades, in one of the 
other States. We would have to say that within a given State, the 
best indication of success in college in their State would be the marks 
the student gets in high school in that State. But this is not true 
when we cross State lines. 

Mrs. Green. What I am trying to say is, then we are not talking 
about that group of students who wdiows:f come from families where 
there are deficiencies. 

Mr. Spatprne. You are asking me now to predict success in college. 

Were you asking me what the best test of the ability of a student 
is? In my judgment the best test of the ability of the student is the 
college aptitude test administered by the educational testing service. 
His success in college is determined, yes, by what he has been able 
to do in school, and, as I have pointed out, many students of high 
intellectual ability do not have good grades because of these cultural 
deficiencies, but who have high intellectual ability. 

I would say the best predictor of the ability to do college work in 
terms of what the individual has in his personal equipment is the 
aptitude test of the educational testing service. If you are going 
to predict what his college grades are going to be, then his high- 
school grades would predict his college gr ades. 

Mrs. Green. If we had a schol: arship program, I take it you would 
favor the plan of the scholarship going to the individual and letting 
him choose the college of his ¢ choice, rather than to the school. 

Mr. Sprauprne. Yes. I think this is a precious right. The indi- 
vidual should have the right to choose the institution which he would 
attend because of his own particular predilections. 

I would not give it to institutions, recognizing that this mav mean 
that people will choose some institutions much more frequently than 
they do others because of their high reputations. If we are genuinely 
concerned with producing the very best quality people we can, maybe 
this is one way we get them. 

I am quite sure, for example, that the basic training in the sciences 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology is better than at the 
institution at which I work myself at Portland State ( ‘ollege. We 
think we are pretty good, but I do not think we are that good. 

Mrs. Green. You said you would not favor a loan program; is 
that right? 
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Mr. Spavpine. I would not favor a loan program if the loans were 
made directly by the Federal Government. If the Federal Govern- 
ment provided money to increase the funds available for loans a 
particular institutions, leaving the management of this also with the 
institution, this has possibilities. 

If there were an ae pepterie, for example, to the University of 
Minnesota, where they lend $300,000 a year, if they could lend 
$600,000, this would mean one appropriation, and if their record of 
getting it back keeps on as good as it is, they would always be able 
to loan $600,000 a year because it ke eps on getting back anyway. 

Mrs. GreeN. That is kind of a paradox ‘with the sc holarship. 

If it were a scholarship, you would have it go to the individual. 
If it were a loan, you would have it go to the institution; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. SpatpinG. Yes, because I do not believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought to get into the business of trying to loan money and 
collect it from individuals. 

This is an extremely complicated bookkeeping problem. It is an 
area in which the Government has had not too much experience, and 
where the individual institutions have had a lot of experience, where 
the cost of administration would be far less and where this would be 
handled in a better way, it seems to me. 

Mrs. Green. Do you know of loan programs in the States ? 

Is there a demand for all of the money that is available for loans? 

Mr. Sratpinc. I do not have the information on that. 

Mrs. GREEN. ibe you familiar with the Massachusetts HELP pro- 
gram ¢ 

Mr. Spatpinc. No, I am not. 

Mrs. Green. They have a higher education loan program which I 
am told is proving very successful. The State puts the interest rate 
at the amount they « can borrow the money for and loans it to the 
students. 

Mr. Exuiorr. We talk a lot about motivation, Dr. Spalding. Do 
you think if we had a program under way, a smart boy or girl would 
know that he could attend college if his grades were w ithin the top 
25 percent of his class? That might take care of the motivation, 
together with the normal guidance ‘and counseling that would neces- 
sarily go to that type of student in ah igh school. 

Mr. Spauprne. I suspect that more of these attitudes are fixed before 
the student gets to high school than we like to think they are, although 
I donot know. This really needs study. 

My hunch is that these attitudes are fixed fairly firmly before the 
child gets to high school. 

Mr. Extiorr. My hunch is exactly the opposite to that, Doctor, for 
this reason: When we passed the GI bill and thereby brought into the 
colleges, at rate of hundreds of thousands, students whose education 
never would have been resumed had it not been for that, we found 
many hundreds of thousands of college graduates among them who 
are even now beginning to take the lead in their chosen professions. 

Had it not been for the GI bill, my judgment is that many of those, 
not all of them of course, would never have attended college. There- 
fore, the attitude that you speak of might in their case, have been 
fixed, but with the GI bill, these attitudes were unfixed, and they went 
ahead with their education. 

IT realize that is a matter solely of argument and speculation. 
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Mr. Spatprnc. I think this indicates the difference between a schol- 
arship program intended to increase the number of people going to col- 
lege generally and the scholarship program aimed at a particular 
segment. of high- ability students. 

‘T think, if you review the data, you will find that this half of the 
top 25 percent did not change much because of the GI bill. This 
brought more people into c ollege and this is good. This was desirable. 

However, I suspect, if you mi ade a careful study of the evidence, that 
it did not change much this top percentage of the very able students 
who went. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicuo.ison. There are a great many more boys and girls going 
to college now than there were 20 years ago, is that not so? 

Mr. Spauprne. Yes. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Under this proposal of loaning money for scholar- 
ships and making it a little easier to get an education, is it not going 
to fill up all your r colleges so that you will have a problem of building 
more dormitories and more buildings to take care of the situation ? 

Do you think that will be a problem or not? 

Mr. Spatprne. It certainly will be a problem for a State-supported 
institution, because we are expected to take students rather generally, 
whereas institutions which are privately controlled, although they, 
too, are publicly supported, can fix their limits at whatever their 
facilities are and stay generally within them. 

I doubt if the State institutions are going to be able to operate 
selective admissions at the level of rigorousness which would be neces- 

sary to maintain their present fac ‘ilities and not expand them, nor do 
I think they should. 

To the extent that these scholarships did produce more students, it 
would add to the problems which we are about to face anyway. 

My own thinking of the way to answer this is to provide enough facil- 
ities to take care of allof them. That is why the official position of the 
State system is that the basic problem needs to be looked at by the 
Congress. 

What can be done in the the institutions of higher education to enable 
them to take care of this great number of young people who are already 
in our secondary schools and will be starting to college in the immedi- 
ate future ? 

This is why we think the Congress should look at the major aspect of 
this; and that scholarship program, while important for particular 
reasons, does not get at the heart of the problem. What are we going 
to do with all these young men and women / 

Mr. Exxiorr. How about you listing 1, 2, 3, 4, what you think we 
ought to be looking into. 

Mr. Spraupine. The door is wide open as far as higher education 
goes ¢ 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Green. Tell me first, Doctor, do you think the Federal Govern- 
ment has a responsibility in the field of education, or do you think—we 
have heard some testimony that the Federal Government has no place 
in it—that this is purely for the States and the local areas / 

Mr. Spauprne. I think the Federal Government has a place. I think 
it not only has a place, but it is already occupying a place. 
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The record of the Federal Government in respect to the land-grant 
institutions is of long standing and excellent, and I see no reason why, 
with careful thought, the activities and the support of the Federal 
Government could not be extended without raising this fear of control 
which is so frequently raised. 

Mr. Exuiorr. What do you think the Federal Government ought to 
be looking into at this time? 

You say you think that our emphasis on scholarships might be 
misplaced. 

Mr. Sratpine. We are having a study made by the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education. "This study is producing the data which 
indicates the critical need for housing, and by housing ‘T mean not only 
housing of students, but classrooms, laboratories, all of the things 
that go to make an institution. 

Money for capital outlay of this character is not going to be pro- 
duced either by State institutions or by private institutions at a rapid 
enough rate to provide the facilities needed to take care of the students 
who are already in our high schools. 

I would say that one important role of the Federal Government is 
to see what steps it can take, preserving the rights of States and pre- 
serving the integrity of private institutions to make funds available 
to them, and I am not prepared to say whether these should be grants 
- loans, but make funds available so that the physical facilities could 

be provided. 

If this could be done, I suspect that the institutions would them- 
selves find ways to provide the faculty. 

Second, I think the Federal Government has a role in making it 
possible for young men and women who have ability to do college 
work to go to college. I think the GI bill was an excellent demonstra- 
tion of this. 

Third, when we are talking about these able students, I think we 
need first to have a very careful study of what can be done in this 
area. 

I would not say let’s forget scholarships. Maybe we should start 
with scholarships, because we know they will bring some in, but I do 
not think they will bring in quite as many as people think they will. 
I would say let’s start with scholarships, but let’s keep studying the 
area, 

Fourth, I would make sure that the scholarships extended through 
the graduate school and were not restricted to any particular area of 
academic life. 

This would conclude what I have tosay 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Spalding. 

Mr. Spaupiine. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Spalding is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLARD B. SPALDING, DEAN OF THE FAcutty, PortTLANp STATE 
COLLEGE, REPRESENTING THE OREGON STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Hon. Carl Elliott, Members of the Subcommittee on Special Education, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, the official position of the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, which I represent at this meeting, can be stated briefly. The pro- 
posed scholarship program is not generally opposed, but neither is it strongly 
endorsed, for it will be of little assistance to the colleges. The larger student 
hodies become, the harder pressed colleges will be for physical facilities and 
added faculty. Unless some ways can be found to build classrooms, libraries, 
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laboratories, dormitories and other college buildings, there will not be enough 
space available for students; there will not be enough professors available to 
teach students who might be recruited by a scholarship program. Scholarships, 
at best, are a modest and most inadequate approach to the problems of higher 
education in seeking to avoid being overwhelmed by students. The Congress of 
the United States would do well to study the major problems, as well as the 
present minor one. 

The size of the general educational task is set forth clearly on pages 8 and 9 
of the report on the development of scientific, engineering, and other profes- 
sional manpower prepared for your committee by Charles Quettlebaum. Some 
added specific data for the Oregon State System of Higher Education may shed 
further light on the problem. 

In 1953-54, there were 14,968 students enrolled in the eight institutions in 
the State system. By 1956-57, this number had increased to 20,918 and, for 
the current year is up 9 percent over 1956-57. A 58 percent increase in 4 years 
is a precursor of even greater increases in the next decade. Predicting enroll- 
ments is hazardous for they are determined by economic conditions, admissions 
policies, world tensions and many other factors and forces. But, if these 
remain constant, the Oregon State System of Higher Education could enroll, 
under its present policies, a minimum of 40,000 students in 1967-68, if space and 
faculty were available. 

One of its present policies, created in part to meet the impending crisis of 
increasing enrollment and inadequate physical facilities, is that of selective 
admissions. While this policy can be defended on educational grounds, it is 
significant that only when the enrollment crisis was imminent did the board 
of higher education abandon its traditional procedure of admitting all high school 
graduates to its colleges. 

Even though providing scholarships is, at best, an inadequate answer to the 
problems of higher education when confronted by increased enrollments, the 
proposal deserves to be considered as a possible way to induce more able youth 
to attend college. As the distinguished members of this committee are well 
aware, the Nation needs the contributions to the arts, to industry, to agriculture 
and to science which able young men and women can make after appropriate 
education. 

We in higher education have some unique interests in encouraging superior 
students to enroll in our institutions. First, all evidence points to an immediate 
and almost overwhelming increase in the number of high-school graduates de- 
siring to enter college. The already meager supply of recruits for college facul- 
ties will become proportionally smaller as enrollments rise. Encouraging more 
superior graduates to attend college will increase the source of professorial 
possibilities. 

Second, much faculty research requires the assistance of graduate students. 
Individual professors develop new concepts in their studies, the validity of 
which must be tested in laboratory, library, or the field. Many routine, and some 
not so routine, tasks of investigation are carried on by students under the direc- 
tion of the master. Everyone profits from this arrangement; research is done 
more rapidly ; students learn to be scholars as they work with their professors ; 
professors learn more about their fields and their students. 

Third, graduate students, and some advanced undergraduates, assist in teach- 
ing. Laboratory assistants, readers of examinations and other papers, proctors 
and the like are commonly drawn from the ranks of able college students. Unless 
this supply keeps pace with increasing enrollments, either professors will be 
forced to spend more of their own time in such activities, to the detriment of their 
teaching and other scholarly work, or colleges will be forced to use less able 
assistants to the detriment of their students. 

Use of graduate assistants in teaching and in scholarly activity is closely 
related to increasing the supply of college teachers, for in pursuing these two 
occupations students begin their progress toward faculty status. 

But the need of the Nation for more highly trained and highly intelligent 
specialists and the peculiar needs of institutions of higher education should not 
overshadow the complexity of the problem of encouraging able youth to attend 
college, nor lead to the acceptance of partial answers to it. The problem cannot 
be solved by the easy answer of scholarships at Federal expense, worthy as 
they may be. 

The proposal to solve the problem by providing Federal scholarships is based 
upon the assumption that most able students who do not go to college would do 
so if they could afford it. This assumption is of doubtful validity. True, able 
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students who fail to enter college are, on the average, from less wealthy homes, 
although there are marked individual exceptions. Undoubtedly, some of them, 
perhaps a sizable fraction but surely much smaller than one-half, would take 
advantage of Federal scholarships. But the gain would be much less than that 
claimed by proponents of scholarships and not all of those who enter would be 
able to complete college courses successfully. 

To turn first to the probable failure of some able students, a point which is 
often overlooked, one needs to recognize that success in college is due more to 
what the student knows and what he can do than to his latent ability. Students 
who cannot spell, who cannot read college level texts, who cannot write an in- 
telligible paper, who cannot compute accurately, will not secure passing grades 
in any reputable college. Accurate performance in these basic skills is as much 
a result of the environment and homes in which these students were born and 
lived as of the public schools which they attended. The records of urban colleges, 
like those of Portland State College, reveal that many students of unquestioned 
ability are dropped from college because of failures due to the above-mentioned 
defects. 

These defects are at least as widespread among able students from less well- 
to-do families who do not attend college as among those who do attend, and 
probably more so. To the extent that Federal scholarships encouraged more 
students with defective skills to attend college, they would also be increasing 
the number and probably the proportion of those who are dropped because of 
academic failure. Each such failure means waste of both college and Federal 
funds. 

Turning back to the basic problem, many able students have acquired life 
goals, often because of their experiences in school and at home, which do not 
include extended education. They are motivated to succeed in careers which 
they see as not requiring any more preparation than they already possess. 
Further, many of them have learned to look at intellectual activity as the 
work of eggheads, and have no desire to pursue it. Discovering fully what 
makes able students choose other ways of life than attending college will in- 
volve careful and extensive research. This committee might well propose 
Federal support of research into this aspect of the problem as a first step 
toward developing a more nearly complete solution than can be provided 
through scholarships. 

Present students of high ability would be eligible for national scholarships, 
for they would apply at the most sizable source of income. This would release 
some presently available local funds for the support of less able students than 
those who now receive them. Thus the cumulative effect of national scholar- 
ships upon college enrollment would be considerably in excess of the actual 
number of recipients. 

Most proposals for national scholarships include distributing them among 
the States on some basis, often in proportion to population. But, if the aim 
is to attract the largest number of able students to college, geographical limi- 
tations are undesirable. The publication by Mr. Quattlebaum, to which I re- 
ferred earlier, mentions the national merit scholarship program on pages 117— 
118. These scholarships are available by States, on a quota basis, to students 
who score high on the test used. If my information is correct, there were 
more students in New York State who scored higher than the best student in 
the 16 lowest States and yet did not score high enough to secure a scholarship; 
then there were students in these low States who received scholarships. In 
other words, if the funds had been used to support the most able students in 
the country, irrespective of residence, residents of New York would have re- 
ceived many more scholarships; residents of the 16 lowest States, few or none. 

In closing, I repeat, the major problems confronting higher education are 
providing faculty and facilities for the tremendous number of students who are 
about to apply for admission. National scholarships compound this problem, 
while also providing a small but needed supply of able students. How large a 
supply will be provided and how to increase the supply by other means than 
scholarships deserve careful study. This committee could well propose that the 
Congress underwrite scholarly research as a basis for a many-pronged attack 
upon the problem of attracting more able youth to the Nation's colleges. 


Mr. Exxiorr. I notice that our colleague from Oregon, Hon. Charles 
Porter, a representative in Congress from the Fourth District of 
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Oregon, is now present, and we have asked Mr. Porter to sit with 
the committee here throughout its deliberations. 

Do you have anything, Mr. Porter, that you would care to say at 
this time. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES 0. PORTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman, I realize that this hearing is for those 
who do not get back to Washington, and I do. I did, however, col- 
lect some statements, which I do want to file, from various superin- 
tendents and principals in my district who could not be here today to 
testify, and I do have a brief statement here which summarizes to 
some extent their opinions. 

I do not believe that I will take the time of the committee, but just 
ask permission of the chairman to file the statements. I have a short 
statement here of my own. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is a privilege to ap- 
pear before you today on behalf of several of my constitutents who 
are superintendents and principals of schools in Oregon’s Fourth 
Congressional District. Many of them are concerned with the drop- 
out of talented youngsters unable to continue college careers because 
of inadequate finances. Let me list a few of their opinions: 

1. A Federal and State scholarship and loan program is most ap- 
propriate and timely. 

Existing educational costs prevent one superintendent from tell- 
aa a promising youngster, “If you want to go on to a higher institu- 
tion of learning, you can.’ 

The upper 2 or 3 percent of talented youngsters should be guar- 
wie an education in the interest of national security. 

> Loan or training funds are needed. 

. There is need for a loan and scholarship program, but, in fact, 
we may be a few years later than we should be with such a program. 

WwW ith but a single exception, these experts see need now for Federal 
help in schooling at the college level. And I believe the need goes 
further to include graduate study. 

For that reason, I intend to amend my national scholarship bill, 
H. R. 6212, to include provisions for gr aduate study. Added study 
of the problem this fall, here in Oregon, has also caused me to revise 
my thinking on financing of such a program. 

I believe it is better that the scholarships go to students on a loan 
basis, repayable within a certain time with minimum interest, rather 
than awarded on a nonrepayment basis. 

Our public education system is the background of our country’s 
greatness. This thought is now new, but our challenge now is to in- 
sure that greatness. Satellites, missiles, and other words of the fu- 
ture which have come into being today serve to make us more aware 
of this need. 

I should like to submit to the committee at this time these con- 
stituent opinions and letters relative to your study. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Without objection, the statement of the gentleman 
from Oregon, Mr. Porter, together with the supporting statements 
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from the school officials in the Fourth Congressional District of Ore- 
gon, will be made a part of this record at this point. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY BY UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES O. PORTER, FOURTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, OREGON 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is a privilege to appear before 
you today on behalf of several of my constituents who are superintendents and 
principals of schools in Oregon’s Fourth Congressional District. Many of them 
ure concerned with the dropout of talented youngsters unable to continue college 
careers because of inadequate finances. Let me list a few of their opinions: 

1. A Federal and State scholarship and loan program is “most appropri- 
ate and timely.” 

2. Existing educational costs prevent one superintendent from telling « 
promising youngster “If you want to go on to a higher institution of learn- 
ing, you can.” 

3. The upper 2 or 3 percent of talented youngsters “should be guaranteed 
an edueation in the interest of national security.” 

4. Loan or training funds are needed. 

5. There is need for a loan and scholarship program, but “in fact, we 
may be a few years later than we should be with such a program.” 

With but a single exception, these experts see need now for Federal help in 
schooling at the college level. And I believe the need goes further to include 
graduate study. 

For that reason I intend to amend my national scholarship bill, H. R. 6212, 
to include provisions for graduate study. Added study of the problem this fall, 
here in Oregon, has also caused me to revise my thinking on financing of such a 
program. I believe it is better that the scholarships go to students on a loan 
basis, repayable within a certain time with minimum interest, rather than 
awarded on a nonrepayment basis. 

Our public education system is the background of our country’s greatness. 
This thought is not new, but our challenge now is to insure that greatness. 
Satellites, missiles, and other words of the future which has become today serve 
to make us more aware of this need. I should like to submit to the committee 
at this time these constituent opinions and letters relative to your study. Thank 
you. 


SPRINGFIELD PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Springfield, Oreg., October 25, 1957. 
lioN. CHARLES O. PoRTER, 
Rugene, Oreg. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PorTER: Thank you for your excellent letter of October 
24, 1957, concerning the House of Representatives Education and Labor Com- 
mittee subcommittee meeting on public education which will be held in Portland 
on Monday, November 4. We appreciate very much learning of this meeting 
which we consider to be extremely important. 

The general subject of a Federal and State scholarship and loan program for 
capable high-school students who cannot otherwise attend college is indeed most 
appropriate and timely. It is indeed appalling when one considers the human 
waste in our great Nation that results from the lack of educational opportunity 
by intelligent and capable young citizens of our Nation. The need for action is 
most obvious. At the present time we note an increase in scholarships being 
granted to high-school graduates by industry, colleges and universities, parent- 
teacher associations and other interested groups. However, as valuable as these 
contributions are, they are falling far short of meeting an urgent need. Some 
communities are formulating volunteer cooperative student-loan funds. How- 
ever, these too are relatively small and insignificant. I strongly urge your office 
and the subcommittee to give thorough consideration and support of a Federal- 
State scholarship-loan program. Since a great need exists and is not otherwise 
being adequately met, such action becomes increasingly needed. Education is 
truly an investment in people which pays great benefits to our Nation. 

In our community—Springfield, Oreg.—approximately 30 percent of our high- 
school graduates enter college. Many of those who enter fail to graduate due to 
financial reasons. The current decline in the economic conditions of our area, 
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due largely to the “soft” lumber market is resulting in a decreasing number of 
our graduates entering and remaining in college. 

Another factor in the need for an adequate student-loan program involves the 
independent colleges and universities. They are rightly justified in existence 
in the American way of life. Unless an adequate student-loan program is soon 
achieved, it is my understanding that many of them may be unable to survive. 

Again, I wish to commend you for your interest and leadership in this most 
important matter. 

I deeply appreciated your courtesy extended to me while visiting briefly in 
Washington, D. C., last February. I have a high regard for the excellent work 
you are doing in Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
HaAroutp BEALL, Superintendent. 


SUTHERLIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Sutherlin, Oreg., October 28, 1957 
CHARLES, O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. Porter: In reply to your inquiry regarding the high cost of college 
education, I wish that I could pinpoint it and make a statement that would be 
of value to you. 

In the State of Oregon, one of the reasons for the high cost of a college education 
lies in the high cost of living. Students at Oregon and Oregon State are bur- 
dened with the cost of new dormitories. I'll agree that this is one way to build, 
but a rather discouraging one for those of moderate means who would like to 
attend. 

The cost of board and room at the two above-mentioned schools, costs at least 
one-third more than at the University of Idaho. There is no just reason for this. 
The accommodations are far inferior (especially for boys) to those at Idaho, 
and the food is certainly of much poorer quality. Other registration costs are 
higher than those two colleges in the Inland Empire. 

I rather suspect that this information does not apply on a national seale, but I 
am of the opinion that one’s own house should be in order before going out of 
State to condemn, condone, or advise. 

I think the solution lies in more support from our legislature. The cost would 
be so small to each taxpayer that no objection would be raised. 

I would willingly give of my time to assist in any study or action group that 
might be initiated as a result of your inquiry. 

Sincerely, 
H. Troy THOMPSON, 
Principal, Sutherlin High School. 


OAKRIDGE SCHOOL DIsTRICcT 76, 
Oakridge, Oreg., October 28, 1957. 
Mr. CHARLES O. PorTER, 
Fourth District Congressman, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. Porter: In reference to your letter regarding United States college 
scholarships on loan funds to outstanding high-school students I am sorry to 
report that in the last 5 years 3 of our 10 top students have not gone on to 
college. 

Whether they would have done so had money been available I do not know, 
but the temptation to increase their training should have been presented. I am 
speaking of the valedictorians and salutatorians. 

Many others in the top 10 percent of our graduating classes have not gone to 
college, mainly because of financial inability to cover costs. 

If some loan or training funds can be made available through State and 
National funds, the country will reap a great benefit. 

Yours sincerely, 


PauL 8. Evvtiort, Superintendent. 
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ROSEBURG PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Disrrict No. 4, Doueitas CounNTy, 
Roseburg, Oreg., October 29, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES PORTER, 
Member of Congress, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: This letter is in reply to your communication of October 24 request- 
ing our opinion concerning a Federal-State scholarship and loan program for 
capable high-school graduates who cannot otherwise attend college. 

We have no statistics concerning students who might attend college had there 
been financial assistance for them to do so. 

We do have opinions of the matter of Federal-State scholarships and loans. 

1. We feel that college opportunity exists now for those high-school graduates 
who are able and ambitious to profit from the educational program which a 
college offers. 

2. The State of Oregon does offer assistance through its tuition scholarship 
program to those students whose devoted application to study merits the interest 
and support of their high schools. There is no doubt but that this opportunity 
has been a deciding influence in the enrollment of many able students at the 
different branches of the University of Oregon. Many of these students also 
benefit from the work-placement program sponsored by the college which the 
student attends. 

3. There is merit in the Federal scholarship program if it could be arranged so 
that the award is made on the basis of merit, i. e., ability and ambition, with due 
consideration given to the need as evidenced by the economy of the family from 
which the candidate comes. 

4. Control of the study program should rest with the college which the student 
elects to attend. Federal control of the educational program for the student is 
inadvisable. 

5. A loan program, if such could be devised so that the interest rate would 
be negligible, might possibly have some merit. 

6. We do not question the fact that many able students do not attend college, 
but we do know that many of our own able graduates lack the ambition to 
sacrifice ease of living for the benefits of a college education. In many cases, 
the problem is a lack of understanding and appreciation of the values derived 
from higher education. Since there is an agreement of opinion as to the favor- 
able reception of the veterans’ college program and the benefits acquired from 
it, a similar program for able, mature adults under a Federal scholarship pro- 
gram would seem to merit investigation and possible action. 

Very sincerely, 
Harry Jacosy, Principal. 
SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE, 
ELIZABETH RANDALL, Chairman. 
DAPHINE RIFFE. 
JOE SCALLON, 


Scnoot District No. 43, 
Coburg, Oreg., October 28, 1957. 
Mr. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Representative, Congress of the United States, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of October 24 concerning scholarships 
for students unable to finance their own education. 

It is my opinion that such a program would make it possible for more deserving 
young men and women to attend school. I know of several cases where young 
people, because of financial limitations, have not been able to attend college, 
though, intellectually, they had the ability to complete a course in college satis- 
factorily. Scholarship assistance would make the difference in many of these 
cases. I would approve some type of Federal assistance for this purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. SAsin, Superintendent. 
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MEDFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Jackson County Scnoo.r District No. 549C, 
Medford, Oreg., October 29, 1957. 
Congressman CHARLES QO. PORTER, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Porter: We appreciate receiving your bulletin of October 
24 recognizing a nationwide educational problem. Our bright, high-school grad- 
uates should definitely be given adequate encouragement and opportunity to 
attend college and to enrich our manpower pool of capable, college-trained adults, 
Although a high percentage of our best qualified students here begin college, a 
sizable percentage drop out after the scholarship help has been used, personal 
savings depleted, and family resources exhausted. 

The rising costs of a college education have made it increasingly difficult for 
an energetic and bright student to work his way through. We strongly commend 
any assistance which you can give to surmounting this problem. Certainly, such 
a scholarship and loan program would be in the best interests of our country. 
In fact, we may be a few years later than we should be with such a program. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. B. MAYFIELD, Superintendent. 


NortH BEND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
North Bend, Oreg., October 29, 1957. 
Hon. CHArtes O. PorTER, 
Member of Congress, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: This is in reply to your inquiry regarding the need for Federal and 
State help for youngsters capable of doing college work. You will note a number 
of enclosures. There is a clipping from the Coos Bay Times containing a résumé 
of a talk I made to the Coos Bay-North Bend Rotary Club concerning the need 
for a junior college. I am also enclosing a copy of a column I do for the North 
Bend News (written prior to receipt of your letter) which will appear in the 
October 31 issue and which is concerned with this matter. 

The remaining enclosures are lists of our last three senior classes. On these 
lists, the youngsters are ranked in order of their scores on the California achieve- 
ment tests. The percentile rank indicates their standing as compared to seniors 
elsewhere in the country. The grade score indicates a comparison of their 
general knowledge on a grade-placement basis. The ranking on the extreme left 
indicates teacher's judgment, which does not always conform to the facts. You 
will note that the upper fourth of our youngsters are extremely capable, uca- 
demically, and that at least the upper half could profit by further educational 
opportunities. 

By means of symbols, I have tried to indicate the financial condition of the 
families involved and the college experience of the youngsters. You will note 
that there is no correlation between the brains of the child and the financial 
condition of the family. You will notice, however, that our top 10 percent find 
some way to get started and to remain in school. We do our very best to get 
them scholarships, which are generally quite small and only of 1-year duration, 
although some are more fortunate. One way or another, they seem to remain 
in school, and one can only imagine the sacrifice made by the parent. 

You will notice what happens to the majority of the girls after a year or two. 
More than mother nature is involved in this matter. A boy can get a job and 
earn a good share of his college expenses. Our lumber mills are very good 
about this. A girl, however, does not have these opportunities and marriage is 
an answer. I am sure you are aware that Russia considers its women in 4 
different light than do we and that the numerical superiority of Russian scientists 
is achieved, in part at least, by utilizing the brains of its women. In this country, 
when a family has to make a choice between a college education for a son or 
a daughter, the son generally is favored. 

The national merit scholarship program came into existence in 1956. I have 
indicated by an asterisk at the far left the youngsters who, in nationwide compe- 
tition, were named as merit scholars. These are among the top 7,500 high 
school seniors named annually as a result of this nationwide screening process. 
Because funds are limited, only 500 or 600 scholarships are issued. One of our 
boys was so honored. It would seem to me that the Federal Government could 
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take over responsibility for the education of these extremely talented youngsters. 
The 7,500 youngsters mentioned above are somewhat less than one-half of 1 
percent of our high school graduates. It would seem that at least the upper 
2 or 3 percent should be guaranteed an education in the interest of national 
security. 

I wish I had had time to organize this project in a better manner. I hope that 
the information will be of some use. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry H. Harr ey, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
VIEWS 


The thoughts in this column will be directed to those people who have college 
ambitions for their children. They should be of as much or more interest to 
those parents whose children are very young as to those whose youngsters are 
now in high school. The fact is that the rules regarding college entrance are 
being drastically changed and parents should be aware of the matter. 

From now on, every high school graduating class will have been born after 
World War II began. As we all know by this time, the birthrate increased 
tremendously beginning about 1940. Our institutions of higher learning are 
now taxed to the limit insofar as facilities are concerned. This has been brought 
about, up to this date, by the fact that general prosperity has made it possible 
for more people to afford a college education for their children. <A further factor 
is the fact that an education has never been worth so much to an individual or 
to society as is true at this time. 

Assuming that the same percentage of high school graduates will wish to 
attend college as has been true in the past, the demands upon our schools of 
higher education will be impossible to meet. Let us examine our own situation 
and in doing so, remember that similar situations exist all over Oregon and all 
over the Nation. Remember also that we are talking only about children now 
living in our community. For the past several years our graduating classes have 
averaged about 104. This year our class should number about 125. For the next 
5 years it will average about 150. When our sixth graders become seniors, the 
class will number 190. When our first graders become seniors, the class will 
number more than 200, twice as many as we graduated last year. 

This situation will be met in two ways. Facilities will be enlarged to some 
extent. The major expedient, however, will be to limit enrollments to those 
most capable scholastically as measured by high school records. As numbers 
increase, the specifications will become more and more rigid. Prior to this time, 
of course, anyone having a high school diploma could enter a State-supported 
college. 

From now on, our college-bound youngsters are going to need even more coun- 
seling than has been true in the past. Parents should concern themselves with 
the content of the youngster’s curriculum and with the quality of his work. 
These children are going to need all of the help they can get. 

It should be remembered that a prospective engineer, scientist, doctor, lawyer, 
teacher, or what have you, is preparing for his vocation throughout his entire 
educational career. The quality of the work done in elementary and high school 
is as important as that done later. The college builds on the foundation acquired 
before entrance. Within a very few years, remedial courses in college will be 
a thing of the past. You will have sufficient background upon entrance or ad- 
mission will be denied. 

We had better get busy on the homework. 


OPHIR SCHOOLS, 
Ophir, Oreg., October 25, 195 


=z 


Hon. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress, Eugene, Oreg. 

Sm: Costs of attending a college or university in the United States have 
risen in the past few years until it is practically impossible for students of 
moderate means to avail themselves of a higher education. 

I have been in the teaching profession for 24 years, both in Oregon and in 
Oklahoma, and I can no longer say to a promising youngster, as I could until a 
few years ago: “If you want to go on to a higher institution of learning, you 
ean.” This just isn’t so any more. Costs are too high and too many students 
need the few jobs available in most small college towns. 


ae: 
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I sincerely believe that some sort of system for the loan of the necessary 
tuition, fees, and, possibly, even living expenses, should be set up on the 
Federal level whereby students who are of definite college or university caliber 
would be able to attend a school of their choice. 

I appreciate your giving me a chance to “sound off’ on this subject * * * 
because it is one that is near my heart. I feel physically sick sometimes when 
a student fails to go on upward in his education when I know they are not only 
capable but America needs them. 

Respectfully, 
Lioyp M. “Jack” RIcE, Jr., 
Superintendent, Ophir Schools. 


RoGuEeE RIVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Rogue River, Oreg., October 29, 1957. 
The Honorable CHARLES O. PoRTER, 
Member of Congress, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PorTER: You asked for opinions concerning Federal- 
State scholarship in a form letter dated October 24, 1957. 

The results of the GI bill (Public Law 16 and 346) answer any questions as 
to the worth of Federal scholarships. These proposed scholarships seem to be a 
very good plan which I hope passes and becomes law. However, any stipula- 
tions attached (excluding grades and attendance) would tend to hurt the bill. 

State scholarships are used presently to a good advantage. In fact we have 
one teacher on our faculty who was helped through college on a State scholar- 
ship. If possible, I would like to see an increase in State scholarships. 

I hope my opinion will aid some in your decision on this matter. 

Respectfully, 
WILLIAM B. HUNTER, 
Vice Principal, Rogue River High School. 


I also endorse the opinion of Mr. Hunter as to my thinking on this matter of 
Federal-State scholarships. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B. Harr, 
Superintendent, School District No. 35, Rogue River, Oreg. 


PHOENIX SCHOOLS, 
Phoeniz, Oreg., October 28, 1957. 
CHARLES QO. PORTER, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sire: In reply to your form letter of October 24, I would like to offer my 
opinion that there is a definite need for scholarship help for good students to 
continue their education after high school. 

Ours is a small high school of about 220 with probably 40 graduates a year. 
Of these roughly a third continue their education in college. Since 1951 we have 
had 1 or 2 students of college caliber each year who either did not go to college 
because of financial reasons, or who started college but were forced to drop out 
entirely, or shift to a smaller school closer to home and more restricted in their 
offerings. 

Tutition help from State institutions is of some help, but with board and room 
costing up to $750 a year plus books, fees, etc., it is difficult to attend college 
without considerable family help. 

I believe those with proven intellectual ability should not only be encouraged 
but should be sought out so that they may receive substantial help in order that 
they may complete their college course. The working student can help himself 
somewhat but if he is taking a scientific or professional course he cannot get all 
he should out of college courses and work 4 or 5 hours a day. 

Along with his intellecual capacity a student seeking help would of course have 
to possess a desire to work hard and apply himself assiduously to the course he 
is taking. 
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Financial aid should, I think, be administered through the State with each 
applicant passing searching intelligence and personality tests. The help should 
be offered only to those who use it wisely and well. 

Respectfully yours, 
. R. JAMES, eee nt. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Our next witness this morning is Dr. Morgan $ Odell, 
president of the Lewis and Clark College. 

Mr. Odell, will you come around, please, sir? You may proceed, 
Dr. Odell, in any manner that you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF MORGAN S. ODELL, PRESIDENT, LEWIS AND CLARK 
COLLEGE, PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. Opety. Congressman Elliott, Mrs. Green, Mr. Nicholson, it is a 
pleasure to comment on this matter of Federal scholarship program. 
[ will read the statement as prepared and then if might have an oppor- 
tunity to comment on the points you raised in connection with the loan 
program and a work-study program which I had not realized was part 
of the hearing this morning, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Exniorr. We will be very happy to have your comments. 

Mr. Ovew. I have been a teacher or administrator in higher educa- 
tion since 1931. For the past 15 years I have been president of Lewis 
and Clark College, a privately supported college of liberal arts and 
science, enrolling 1,000 students. 

Because of four basic needs in the educational and scientific life of 
our country, I favor a program of Federal scholarships for top-rank- 
ing high-school graduates who are unable financially to realize fully 
their own development. These needs are: 

The conservation and development of our most valuable resource, 
the minds of our talented youth. 

The promotion of scholarly interest among the high-school youth 
of our country through the recognition given to excellence by a 
governmental program. 

The compensation of college and university faculties more nearly 
commensurate with their professional services. 

The preparation of our best minds as the teachers necessary to 
meet competently the exploding enrollment in higher education dur- 
ing this next decade. 

In general, I favor the schol: i plan developed by a committee 
of the American Council on Edueation in 1956 and presented to 
congressional committees this past May and June after a favorable 
vote by 74 percent of the college and university presidents replying 
with the following exceptions: 

First, the number of schol: arships provided annually should be re- 
duced from 100,000 to 50,000 in the light of rapidly expanding schol- 
arship programs provided by corporations, foundations, churches, and 
civic and State governments. 

Furthermore, supplemental grants to cover the difference betweer 
the tuition fees and the cost per student should be provided as reim- 
bursement to the colleges accepting the Federal scholarship students, 
or the quality of higher education will deteriorate due to overloaded 
and underpaid faculties. If it is in the public interest to see that a 
higher percentage of our best brains are educated, it is also in the 
public interest to see that a higher percentage of our best brains are 
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educated, it is also in the public interest to see that they are well 
educated. This is the philosophy and practice of the national merit 
scholarship program recently established by American business and 
industry. 

Furthermore, Federal and State use should be made of the qualify- 
ing examinations administered in October of each year by the educa- 
tional testing service for the national merit scholarship program. 
This would eliminate duplication of time and effort in the selection 
of the best candidates. 

Furthermore, use of the college-scholarship service developed by the 
college-entrance examination boards for the determination of the 
degree of financial need for each recipient would be another efficient 
way of making sure that the funds available were of help to the 
greatest number of qualifying scholars. 

I would like to enter at this moment references to the recently 
published manual of the college-scholarship service and the « omputi 1- 
tion of these matters of need. This has been the practice now 3 years 
among the private colleges in the country who are members of the 
college- entrance examination boards. 

The tables are worked out carefully with full regard to the need 
of the individual, the ability of the family, taking into consideration 
dependents, debts, programs of caring for the property in which one 
lives, the use of additional checks upon that particular availability 
of resources. 

In other words, it is a carefully devised program to determine need. 
I think need can be determined, as against the testimony of my col- 
league just a moment before. 

Mr. Exziorr. Dr. Odell, is that the computation manual of the 
college-scholarship service ? 

Mr. Opetu. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And that one is devoted to the determining and ascer- 
taining of need ? 

Mr. Ovex. Yes. This is used in connection with the award of the 
national merit scholarships recently developed by business and_in- 
dustry, and it is also used by a number of us who belong in the college 
entrance examination board’s groups of the colleges across the countr y 
to determine our particular award, or grant, or ‘assist: ince to an indi- 
vidual applying to us. Our fees are so muc h. 

If he applied somewhere else where the fees, say, are $500 more, 
obviously that grant should be $500 increased if the student is to be 
helped to attend that particular school. 

Toculd be glad to make this available to the committee. This is 
part of the educational testing service program. It is a part of the 
college entrance examination board’s program. They are the top or- 
ganization. The educational testing service is merely the agent. The 
college scholarship is another agent of the college boards group. 

Mrs. Green. Could Task a question there, Dr. Odell ? 

I had talked to some individuals in W ashington about this means 
test or needs test with this national merit scholarship and they seem 
to feel that they ran into a great deal of difficulty in setting up a means 
test. 

Have you had any experience with it, or do you know if it has 
worked out satisfactorily ? 
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Mr. Opeti. May I ask, Mrs. Green, were you talking with college 
persons or were you talking with people in political life, or what # 

I am interested because we have not discovered that. In other 
words, I am not at the top level of this administration, but the reports 
we have from the college scholarship service program is that this 
seems to have been a fairly equitable plan, and it is based originally 
upon the studies made by Harvard University. 

Harvard began this program of saying to their students as they 
came in, “We are no longer in the business of just granting a $1,000 
scholarship across the board. It is granted upon the basis of means, 
upon a need.” And because Harvard had such good success with it, 
it spread in the Ivy League and thus was picked up then by the col- 
lege entrance examination boards group. 

I think generally we feel it is fairly satisfactory. 

Mrs. Green. I believe the people I can particularly remember were 
from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Opevt. I would not know, but I think our experience to date 
has been very satisfactory with this matter. We use it not only for 
the national merit scholars that come to us, but also in connection with 
our own awards and grants. 

It seems to be the best kind of instrument, better than, in my judg- 
ment, talking with a lad here about what does father earn; what are 
the obligations in the family. You cannot get at those things per- 
sonally in this kind of an intimate way, but if it is sent through a 
third party where there is an inquiry as to the debts involved, the in- 
come involved, father and mother both, the income tax paid, the 
number of dependents, the particular other obligations, then by rather 
careful analysis need is determined, and it seems to have brought in 
students when you talk to them about that grant, “Yes; we can work 
that out.” 

Mr. Nicuorson. Should not that be made part of the record? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes. 

Without objection, the manual to which Dr. Odell referred will 
be made a part of the file of the subcommittee. 

(The manual referred to is filed with the committee and available 
for reference. ) 

Mr. Open. May I continue, sir? 

Mr. Exniorr. You may continue. 

Mr. Oveii. These two well tested and objective services now used 
for the award of almost 900 national merit scholarships a year, spon- 
sored by business, would provide an experienced and economical way 
of determining the best brains and the justified financial need in each 
cease. 

My support for a Federal scholarship program to supplement. the 
many scholarships now provided by private sources is based on our 
experience at Lewis and Clark College. 

For example, in 1956-57, out of an enrollment of 1,056 students, 
some 389, or 37 percent, received scholarship grants of various amounts 
to help them meet our relatively low tuition charge of $650 per year. 
Of the 398 students assisted by scholarships, 108 had help from grants 
designated for a specific individual by donor corporations, founda- 
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tions, churches, schools, and civic organizations. The average amount 
of designated scholarships was $267. 

The college provided another 290 scholarships from the undesig- 
nated gifts which it received. The average of ous grants was $286. 

In addition, some 120 candidates applied for financial aid beyond the 
amount which the college could provide. Presum: ibly these students 
enrolled in the already crowded tax- -supported institutions in this area. 

The colleges provide the courses and studies desired by intellectually 
capable students, but many of these students cannot enroll in their 
selected studies if colleges do not in effect remit part of the tuition fee 
through a scholarship grant. These remittances cut down the income 
of the colleges. In consequence, the faculties and the quality of in- 
struction suffers. 

A Federal program of scholarships for students of high intelligence 
awarded on the basis of financial need, and operated in cooperation 
with the States and with the established private scholarship programs, 
is a prime essential if we are to utilize all of our country’s resources 
for America’s future development and safety. 

You may have questions on this, or I could continue my comments 
in regard to the two points that you raised earlier. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I particularly ‘would like to hear your comment on a 
loan program, contrasting and comparing it with your views with 
respects to the scholar ships or in any manner that you care to do it. 

Mr. Open. I think both schol: arships and loans are nec essary, but 
that we should seek to use a larger loan program factor in higher ‘edu- 
cation financing than we have hitherto used. 

I think the public mind is becoming aware of a university education 
and we have found in the last few years a greater willingness on the 
part of our students to assume loans which they will repay then upon 
graduation. We have to handle the interest rate and the time of repay- 
ment in various w ays. Some are going out to begin earning imme- 
diately upon graduation as public-school teachers or young people in 
the field of business or industry. Others will be going to graduate 
school. 

Therefore, they need to have that 1 or 2 tg ent continued for a 
number of years while they finish gradu: ite years 

We have found it advisable also not to grant more than $1,000 or 
$1,500 to any one individual, or otherwise ‘the burden of repayment 
becomes too severe. 

We are interested in seeing a loan program developed so that then 
any grant of assistance becomes a kind of a package deal, work on 
campus or in the community where it is possible, a grant of assistance 
for a margin of this, particularly for freshmen and sophomores, and 
some borrowing, even giving possibly in the sophomore year and then 
increasing in weight through the junior and senior years. 

I confess that I could not be happy with a Federal loan program 
to individuals. I am concerned about that because I think these 
young people might have a tendency to say, “Well, Uncle Sam pro- 
vided it. ‘Therefore, I do not have to pay it back.” 

I think it is much better to be administered through the various 
channels that we have in our communities or through the colleges. 

I was a loan officer and student aid officer at Occidental College 
before the Second World War, from 1931 to 1942, and our experience 
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in the return payments was good, such as you cited here concerning 
Minnesota. We believe that there is a value in young people assum- 
ing more of their responsibility for their education. They become 
better students, if it is not something handed out by the State or by 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Odell, do you think that we should requir e; if we 
set up a loan program, that the loan be matched by the State? 

Should it be a cooperative loan to be made by the State involved, 
plus the Federal Government / 

Mr. Ope... I am not sure, sir, on this matter. 

I understand that in Massachusetts—I am not fully informed as to 
the program—there is a program set up by private business and in- 
dustry which is guaranteed to a certain extent by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 

A similar program might be helpful. I know that the foundations 
in the country and the corporations are giving consideration to a loan 
program being setablighed. | in order to become in effect a student loan 
acceptance corporation throughout the country. 

Our problem in the private colleges is this: That we must depend 
upon tuition and upon the gifts of wanes and organizations behind 
us, and upon our endowment, to pay our faculties. 

We believe, along with the other private colleges in Oregon, that we 
do a decent educational job; in some cases a superior educ cational job. 
However, our salaries for our excellent faculties fall short of that 
paid in the universities here in the State, and they recently were 
granted by the State legislature a 20-percent increase for their 
faculties. 

That is fine. We are not envious of that. However, it increases 
the problem for us, so we have thought about a plan whereby, if we 
could really charge, say $200 more than most of us now charge for our 
tuition, and persuade our young people and their parents to accept a 
measure of this in a loan program, then who are we going to turn to 
to accept those loans and turn them into cash now so that we can pay 
our faculties and continue in business, because we have practically 
exhausted the loan funds in this area / 

There are some loan funds in some of our banks here that are so 
hedged about by specific requirements of having been the seventh ne 
of a seventh son before one can get them that they are not touched, « 
coourse, but the other general, open-loan funds are pretty well sae 
at the present time. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Somebody told us along the way here that the trouble 
with lots of the loans today was that you had to prove that you did 
not need them before you could get them. 

Mr. Ovex. That may very well be. 

May I speak briefly concerning the work-study program ¢ 

All of us believe in that measure of work during one’s college career 
or during the summertime which will not jeopardize the hours that 
should be devoted to good scholarship, but I again would question 
the wisdom of developing this as a Federal plan. 

I was the NYA administrator as a young faculty member of Ovci- 
dental College in 1932, 1933, 1934, and 1935, in those years. We were 
administering student labor at 35 cents an hour. It was hard to make 
the decent, honest labor as over against the work program of some 
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college that had for years paid a sum of money services really per- 
formed. We had to be inventive to keep it from being just leaf 
raking and various other forms of boondoggling. 

Therefore, I would hesitate to see an artificial program thrown 
upon the colleges. It would be far better tf we carry through our 
current work programs as well as we can in the communities in which 
we are established. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. GREEN. I notice in your listing of most important needs, you 
state in point 4 on your first page that one of these needs is the prep- 
aration of our best minds as teachers. If we should establish a schol- 
arship projrstt, would you have the scholarships in particular areas? 

Would you have it for teachers, or would you have it for scientists, 
or would you say just for the most capable minds ¢ 

Mr. Opeix. I think for the most capable minds. 

I am concerned, as our congressman indicated here, about the in- 
creased need of persons in the science fields, but I am also concerned 
that we do not destroy, just by stressing only the development of 
engineers, the seed corn which produces the next generations of 
learned persons of engineers and technicians, so that it should be for 
the finest minds with a method in some way of encouraging those who 
are to enter into the teaching field, higher education, where the com- 
pensation is more modest than in other professional fields. 

This is a matter that needs further investigation. 

Mrs. Green. If we go on a scholarship program, have you given 
any thought to a matching fund that should go to the college in 
which that student is enrolled ¢ 

Mr. Opexi. Yes, I have mentioned that here. This supplemental 
grant. I have not spoken of it as a matching fund. 

Our experience with the National Merit Scholarship program, with 
Weverhaeuser people, with Standard Oil, with Crown Zellerbach, 
with other corporations in this general area, where, in addition to the 
aid granted to the student, there is a supplemental grant provided 
to the college, is, this has been very helpful because it recognizes that 
difference between that which we charge, $650 in our particular case, 
and our cost per student of $850. 

Here is a $200 gap that must be covered and, remember, now that 
our faculty is making above that probably a $300 per student contri- 
bution as over against the salary, say, paid in other institutions in 
the State publicly supported. Here is a $500 gap that might very 
well be bridged by a supplemental grant. It might very well be done 
under the same general recognition that was present in the GI bill 
when the public interest reimbursement was provided to the colleges 
for this particular service rendered. 

Mrs. Green. Some of the people who have testified in previous 
hearings this last week were very much afraid of Federal control if 
we had a Federal scholarship program. 

Do you see any such danger ¢ 

Mr. Opetu. I do not. I get frustrated, and weary, and sometimes 
angry over red tape and bureaucracy, but in the experience dealing 
with the loan program, say, for the building of dormitories and 
dining rooms, and in the GI operation of that bill, there was never 
anv evidence that there was Federal control of the curriculum, philos- 
ophy, the principles and practices of education that we were follow- 
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ing, as long as those practices were honest in their bookkeeping and 
honest in the delivery of services. 

Mrs. GREEN. One other question, Mr. Chairman. 

If we should go on a loan program, do you think there should be 
an interest rate ¢ 

Do you think they should pay the loan back with interest or 
without ? 

Mr. Ope.t. I believe in the interest rate, 1 percent possibly during 
the days in college, and 1 percent possibly during the days in graduate 
school. 

This is the beginning of a relationship where you report and pay 
annually on this live loan. This is not something that possibly you 
can wash out by forgetting about it. 

I think the regular plan which increases that, then, after one has 
entered into an earning situation, to 4 or 5 percent is a much better plan 
180,000 and 270,000 new college teachers must be recruited in the next 
measure of responsibility for their own education and their own 
development in life. 

Mrs. Green. I was thinking of a plan between a scholarship and a 
long loan program. 

If they have a scholarship program, of course, they pay back 
nothing. There is no interest or anything. 

If we go into a loan program, of course they pay back the principal. 
Then should they be required to pay interest, too ? 

If you have a scholarship program, there certainly is no feeling 
that they have to pay back. 

Mr. Ope.u. That is true, but the principle is different; that is, if you 
call it a loan without interest, it might very well easily become a 
neglected item, which in turn is excused, and you have made it a 
scholarship by the way that both parties dealt with it. 

I think that is unwise. 

Mrs. GREEN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exntorr. Thank you, Dr. Odell. 

Mr. Opetn. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. At this time I am going to ask Mrs. Edith Green to 
preside over the deliberations of the committee. 

Mrs. Green. I did not express my appreciation te Mr. Elliott and 
to Mr. Nicholson for their willingness to come out on the hearings to 
Wisconsin and South Dakota and finally into Portland, Oreg. But 
T certainly am most appreciative, Mr. Elliott, and I know that there 
is a great deal of interest here among many people in the educational 
field. 

I am most appreciative of Dr. Odell’s willingness to take his time. 
1 know that you people are very busy. We tried to send out from my 
Washington office this last week, I hope, a letter to all of you, and 
I hope you received it, giving you the approximate time at which you 
would be heard, so that you in your busy life would not sit here at 9 
o’clock in the morning and not testify until 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
We will have people coming and going all day. 

I think the next person that we should hear from probably is Mr. 
Edgar Smith. Mr. Smith has been on the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, and I know he is very familiar 
with the entire field. 
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We are delighted that you could take time to come up here today, 
Mr. Smith. 


STATEMENT OF EDGAR W. SMITH, A MEMBER OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMITTEE ON HIGHER EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. Smirx. Thank you. 

I am Edgar W. Smith. I am senior partner of Edgar W. Smith & 
Sons, growers of wheat and cattle. [I am a member of the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School, chairman of the 
Governor’s committee on higher educ ation in Oregon, and for 16 
years—6 as president—as a member of the Oregon State Board of 
Higher Education, which administers our aid “to State- supported 
colleges. 

Mr. C hairman, and members of the subcommittee, I am pleased to 
take this opportunity that you have so kindly extended to me to dis- 
cuss with you my views on the financial problems of the young people 
who seek to pursue education beyond the high school. 

At the outset, I think we should recognize that we are faced not 
with a single problem, but with three c losely interrelated ones 

1. The problem of assisting students, 

2. The problem of stabilizing the teaching force, and, 

The problem of exp: anding facilities to meet the increased demand 
for ais beyond the high school. 

I believe that we must find solutions through planning of all of these 
problems and not attack only the surface issues. Thus, if we under- 
take a broad student assistance program alone, whether under private 
or public sponsorship, without paying attention to the grave problems 
of shortages of teachers and facilities, we shall, in my view, worsen, 
not improve, our current educational dilemma, 

I think we should look at each of these separate elements rather 
closely. 

For example, we have at the present time approximately 225,000 
full- and part-time instructional staff members serving in about 1, 900 
colleges and universities, of which almost 1,300 are degree- granting 
institutions. Our most conservative estimate indicates that between 
180,000 and 270,000 new college teachers must be recruited in the next 
dozen years. That is between 15,000 and 22,500 annually. 

Now, in order to get our needs, we are going to have to strengthen 
our teacher recruitment, increase graduate programs for teachers, take 
advantage of all technological and administrative devices to make 
it possible to teach more students, and make very substantial improve- 
ments in the economic status of teachers. 

In the matter of facilities, we are faced with an equally grave 
problem. 

Our best estimates indicate that in both public and private institu- 
tions, we shall have to spend about $18 billion between now and 1970, 
just 12 years, in order to meet the expected increases. I stress that 
these estimates indicate order of magnitude only; I do not believe that 
refining a statistical description of our problem will advance its solu- 
tion. 

Lastly, we come to the problem of assisting the students. 
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According to conservative estimates, due to financial reasons ap- 
proximately 100,000 of our best high-school graduates each year re- 
ceive no oppor tunity for education beyond the Th school. 

If scholarships were to be provided for the top 8 percent of our best 
students, it is estimated that it would cost us as a nation $440 million 
next year. And if we were to continue this program in the same pro- 
portion, that is, by providing scholarships for the top 8 percent of 
high-school graduates, the cost by 1970 would be approximately $1 bil- 
lion annually. 

Then, on top of this expenditure, there is the problem of providing 
sufficient loan funds and employment for able students of, say, the 
next 42 percent. This is based on my belief that at least 50 percent 
of all high-school graduates would personally benefit as would the 
Nation by some post-high-school education and training. 

I do not suggest that all of this education and training need be 
at Magis Boi. university level. 

If we may agree that I have stated the problem with some degree 
of accuracy, although in rough order of terms of magnitude, we 
can turn now to the problems” implicit in meeting this requirement. 
I think the connections are in some instances almost obvious: 

1. We must never put out of our mind the interrelationship of the 
problems of students, faculties, and facilities. 

We must launch a coordinated attack on all three areas. 

3. In the initial phases of our attack on the Dre, we should 
in the main concentrate the public moneys in two areas: (1) On im- 
proving the economic position of the teacher and te: ialiae recruitment 
and training and (2) on the expansion of institutional facilities and 
finding ways more effectively to use the facilities we have. 

I do not believe we should at this time engage in widespread scholar- 
ship programs out of public funds. We should encourage further 
support of scholarships from private sources. If, by the time our 
facilities are in place and our teacher force is stabilized, we find 
that voluntarism has not produced the amount and kind of financial 
support we need for students, then I believe it would be necessary to 
support a broad scholarship program with public funds. 

There is another important consideration in student assistance 
which is often overlooked and which I strongly urge you to consider. 

I do not believe that we have a serious problem of students who are 
talented and college-oriented but are deprived of educational oppor- 
tunities for economic reasons. I have yet to hear of one of these 
students who could not somehow be accommodated by some college. 
it is true he may not be able to attend the college of his choice, but 
my friends in educ ation assure me that where such students exist 
they generally receive ample opportunity and encouragement to 
achieve a college education. 

I do not mean to imply that the situation may not change within 
the next 12 years, when enrollment in posthigh se hools will have 
doubled; I am simply emphasizing that the financing-of-students 
phase of the total problem is not now so acute or threatening as 1s 
the awesome cost of first supplying adequate facilities and teaching 
staffs needed to accommodate the terrific student load. 

More importantly, I believe, is that the students who comprise the 
largest portion of the 100,000 discussed earlier, the ones we are not 
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reaching now and must reach, are those students of talent who are 
unaware of their own capabilities, as frequently is the case with their 
parents and perhaps even their teachers. These students simply do 
not think in college terms. 

If one is not thinking about or motivated toward post-high-school 
education, the financial support available is of little significance. ] 
feel that our rural areas are the places where one finds this kind of 
students, as well as those urban high schools where the students come 
in greater numbers from parents who are not themselves college- 
trained or college-minded. 

I think also in this 100,000 there are victims of discrimination be- 
cause of race, religion, or creed. Too many of these students, post- 
high-school education brings them only a little closer to massive frus- 
trations when the doors of some trades and professions remain closed 
to them as a result of factors outside their control. 

In closing, I should like to say one additional word concerning stu- 
dent assistance. 

I believe we are, without being fully aware of it, presenting Amer- 
ican youth after high school with only two alternatives: College edu- 

cation, and the social and economic status which goes with it. or no 
education at all. 

I have often wondered how much this fact has to do with the qual- 
ity of education and the gigantic enrollment problems of the institu- 
tions. 

I note with dismay two studies: One that indicates that 41 percent 
of the present college and university students come from the lower 
half of their high school class, and the other study, which indicates 
that it is 21% times as likely that a child will go to college if his 
parents’ income is over $9,000 than if it is less than $5,000. This is 
coupled with the overpowering fact that the student who is in the 
lower half of his class, and whose family income is over $9,000, is 
more likely to go to college than the youth who is in the upper fourth 
of his class with a family income of $5,000. 

This seems to indicate that money, not talent, is dominant, and 
that our college population, which should be composed of young peo- 
ple of high scholastic aptitude, is not so constituted. 

The easy solution for most people seems to be to recommend an 
increase in or to raise the college admission requirements. In my 
view, this can be justified only if we provide diversity of educational 
opportunity, other than the 4-year college, for people whose interests 
and abilities are such that college w ould not offer them the maximum 
educational return. 

We should then expect college admission requirements to be in- 
creased because other acceptable alternatives will be available to those 
unable to meet the higher standards. When the choice is a college 
education or insufficient post-high-school education, we cannot blame 
our people when they insist on a college education. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Elliott ? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Where does the junior college fit into this situation ? 

Mr. Smirn. I have very definite views in connection with that. 
and it was discussed at length in the President’s committee. 

The concept of the American people, of course, has always been 
that the States should supply the elementary and secondary educa- 
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tion, because it takes at least that to make a proper citizenship. I 
should think that the States, school directors, and local interest 
should increase that 13th and 14th grades and use all the facilities 
which are available until such time as 2 and 3 shifts will require 
them to use those public school facilities to the limit, and that the 
States then should carry the lower division work which now is fill- 
ing the colleges so greatly. 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is the 13th and 14th year ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

[ would have that continue on the same basis as our first 2, includ- 
ing 12 grades now. The whole growth of that is the greatest gain 
in public education or higher educ ation in the Nation. 

Only 30 years ago, there were 58 or 60 junior colleges, with 8,000 
students, and last year there were 458 junior colleges, with an en- 
rollment of 348,000. 

Mr. Exatorr. Mr. Smith, do you think we have come to the point 
in America that we ought to say to the boy and girl that “the State 
will be responsible for your education through the 13th and 14th 
year” ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. I think so, not exclusively on that basis, of course, but 
to the extent that the local facilities are available. 

For instance, in our State the board of higher education would 
accredit their faculty and then give credit toward a college degree 
when they completed 2 more years. 

Mr. Exxrorr. It would be up to the local community to provide the 
facilities just as it does the high schools through the 12 years ? 

Mr. Siru. I think it would be perfectly in order to charge a small 
tuition fee in that 13th and 14th grade and make it self-help. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It ought to be small, should it not ? 

Mr. Smitn. That is right. Then you have the advantage of the 
per to a large number of students and you need that accessi- 
bility, of course, in a proper educational system. 

Mr. Exniorr. We have found, maybe not officially, but at least it 
is fixed in my mind, and we studied this problem recently, that one 
of the best ways to get additional people through college is to pro- 
vide colleges in the communities. 

Mr. Smiru. They must have accessibility. 

Mr. Exsiorr. If you have the accessibility that you are talking 
about, you greatly increase the number of people who obtain an 
education ? 

Mr. Smira. That is correct. 

Mr. Exxtorr. I had the privilege of being the author of the law 
creating the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School. You are still engaged in these studies and the investigation 
that you are conducting in ‘that field ? 

Mr. Surrn. That is right. We are just making the last report to 
the President. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You do not know exactly yet what you are going to 
find ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, that is completed now. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Has the last report been made? 

Mr. Smirn. Just last week, Chairman Josephs wrote to the 
President. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Has that been released ? 

Mr. Sairn. Just out. 

Mr. Exx.iorr. What are the principal recommendations ? 

Mr. Smitru. No further recommendations that came out in the sec- 
ond report to the President. It just gave him a summary of the 
activity by States, which has been inspired, so to speak, by the work 
of the President’s committee. 

Mr. Exrorr. In the second report, released early in August I be- 
lieve this year, I noticed you seemed to give some priority to a work- 
study program. 

Mr. Smiru. Indeed. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How do you think that can best be acomplished, Mr. 
Smith? 

Mr. Soirn. I think that should be done largely by the States. 

As I said in here in connection with scholarships, when voluntarism 
no longer can carry the load, then perhaps a Federal assistance pro- 
gram should be added, but that should be done through the existing 
agencies to such an extent as may be needed in the respective States. 

The work-study program now in colleges amounts to as much as 
all of the endowments, private and public, in higher education in the 
Nation, to show the extent that is now being used. 

Mr. Exxrorr. I personally feel that great improvements could 
made also in that field. 

Mr. Smirn. They will have to be made to make it sufficiently 
efficient. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Some colleges have done a pretty fair job of providing 
on the college campus work opportunities. I guess some of the out- 
standing ones are Berea College down in Kentucky, and the Martha 
Berry College over in Rome, Ga. 

Mr. Smirx. Known as self-help colleges ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Did you get tlie impression from the study in the President’s com- 
mittee of this problem that this self-help idea might be greatly en- 
couraged and it might be wise to do so in some colleges / 

Mr. Smitrn. The committee encourages assistance in that respect 
in every way that is practicable. They do not advise students who 
cannot keep up in their academic work to take job oportunities which 
are not in line with their own capabilities, but by and large, it is 
good. 

Mr. Exniorr. It might be entirely possible, I would think, for a 
student to take 6 years to do 4 years of college if the proper work 
opportunities were available / 

Mr. Smirn. That is correct, and the boy or girl who is willing will 
do that. 

Mr. Extiorr. Did you have occasion to get any information from 
colleges where they have attempted to bring in an industry such 
as a sewing industry and operate it with college students ? 

Mr. Saarru. Only in certain cities, there would be job opportunities 
which would be very beneficial to the academic program, but in the 
very small towns with a large college, that pretty well fades out. 
It depends a good deal on the city. 

Urban colleges, for instance, have a great advantage because there 
is a whole city there to draw on. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Many of the fine large colleges are located in very 
small communities, as you know. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. It is difficult there to get the outside 
employment. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you think that it might be practical for a college 
to sponsor the coming in of an industry that would work its students, 
such as a sewing industry of some sort ? 

Mr. Surru. If you had the right personnel of that industry, I pre- 
sume it could be worked out to adv antage, but that human element 
comes in there pretty largely as to whether it could be adaptable 
to real constructive college work. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Then of course, you would always be suffering with 
the problem that when you got a student employee trained good, he 
would be moving on and you would have a constant turnover of the 
employees, but I “have felt that there might be some grist in that mill, 
if it were properly explored, for the small town. 

Mr. Smiru. Those are usually loyal alumni who have an interest 
in the college to the extent that they will go to extremes in working out 
that sort of program. 

Mr. Exasorr. And of course, I think we should be very careful 
all along the line not to do anything that would dampen or put a 
damper in any way on the efforts of the loyal alumni to work out 
these problems. 

Mr. Smiru. That is correct, indeed. 

Mr. Exurorr. That is all, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Nicholson? 

Mr. Nicuoison. No questions. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Smith, the report to the President was issued 
before sputnik ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. Do you think there would be any changes in the think- 
ing of the committee because of this? 

Mr. Smiru. No. The committee was pretty well agreed that the 
great advance of Russia in connection with science and m: athematics 
was due to their ability to regiment the students and put them in 
those avenues. 

It is very difficult for America naturally, or any democracy, to regi- 
ment students. You can cope, like we are doing, with teachers and 
you can offer great advantages. 

For instance, the Nation: 1al Science Foundation this year gave out 
1,110 scholarships worth $314 million. We must do everything we 
can. 

I am not in favor of setting up a scholarship plan just for one pro- 
fession or activity. 

I just returned from Washington, where I was at the conferences 
of civilian aides for the Secretary of the Army, and of course we had 
this up not only in education generally, but particularly with the 
Army, because skilled men and technici lans pa, ches siphoned off by 
higher pay just as our teachers are, and science generally, and it was 
pretty well agreed there that everything should be done to encourage 
enlistment in that study and activity just as in teaching. 

Those were the two that stood out so well. 
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As I say, I am not in favor of going directly in the sole interest of 
any one profession, but, on the other hand, there are some that together 
should be given priority. 

Mrs. GrEEN. We had several witnesses before not only this sub- 
committee, but the parent committee in Washington, and then we had 
at least one individual at the hearings this last week, who testified 
that Russia was making it possible for any student w ho was capable 
to go through college, and all of his way was paid, and in some cases 
they even paid the student something in addition beyond the cost of 
tuition. They are turning out, and | think the witnesses documented 
their cases very well, a much larger number of scientists, technicians, 
and engineers, than we are in the United States. 

Mr. Smirn. And well educated. They have a good curricula. 

Mrs. Green. At the present time they have passed us as far as educ: 
tion is concerned. 

You do not feel that this offers any challenge in the United States? 

Mr. Smrru. It is a challenge, but it is a very difficult one unless we 
were to adopt the same methods which they do, regimenting your 
students and moving them in there. 

Mrs. Green. Do you think it can be explained away in just regi- 
mentation, or do you think money is a factor ? 

I notice in your testimony, you refer to the cost, and if we were to, 
give scholarships to the top 8 percent it would be $440 million, and 
if we were to have loan programs it would be in addition. 

I gather that one of your objections to such a program would be 
the cost. Do you think in this race for survival that this, in the 
minds of American people, is going to be a deterrent to this program ? 

Mr. Smiru. It has to come to that, I think. We know that, just 
as the officers in the Russian Army live far beyond the ordinary 
standard of living, so are these engineering students and science stu- 
dents. We know that perhaps teachers are even in more dangerous 
shortage in America than scientists. 

Mrs. Green. Lf we could get more of this 50 percent of the top 
quarter that do not go on to college, would we not be doing two 
things, supplying more teachers and more scientists? 

Mr. Smirn. Perhaps. That would depend on what method you 
had of inducing them, largely monetary. 

If you had schol: irships, you could select a certain group. That is 
difficult to contemplate. 

Mrs. Green. I must say that one of the things that bothers me in 
appropriations by Congress is, we do not seem to hesitate at all to vote 
appropriations of a few billion dollars for experimental weapons, and 
many of them are obsolete before they come off the assembly line, and 
vet, when we are competing with Russia, why is it that we hesitate to 
spend the money on this? 

Mr. Smiru. I spoke with a very eminent colleague of yours in 
Washington last week, and asked ‘him why now they were taking 
the wraps off and allowing the Army, Air Force, and Navy to go 
ahead with their experiments in ballistic missiles, and he said that 
last spring it started with people and then came into Congress; that 
1S, edase” funds. He said now everyone has words of praise for the 
new Secretary McElroy because, while I was there, the Army was able 
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to move $514 million from one fund into another to proceed with their 
Redstone experiments. And the Defense Secretary indicated that 
$300 million or $400 million would be available. 

That, I understand, came from the people themselves to Congress 
and that was why the curtailment. It is said to have come from the 
people to the Congress. 

The Army and Air Force have known all along about the Russians 
and been right in touch with it readily. They have half a dozen 
models of the sputnik, the satellite, ready to go. They have work to 
do yet on the missile, but it was simply a m: atter of funds, and that 
applies through your whole curriculums of the colleges. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Are there any accurate statistics on how much we 
spend in this scholarship proposition ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. How much is available now? 

Mr. Nicuortson. I mean how much is raised annually by different 
societies, and business, and parent-teacher associations, and women’s 
clubs, and one hundred and one other things ? 

Mr. Surru. Oh, yes; there are rather ‘definite figures. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Do you know how much it amounts to? 

Mr. Smiru. I think it is over a quarter billion dollars. 

Mr. Opett. I would say about $40 million reported last year from 
business, industry, foundations, churches, civic organiz: itions, schol- 
arships. 

Mr. Smiru. This is private. 

Mr. Opeti. That is private. 

Mr. Nicuoxtson. How do they gather those statistics? 

Is there some central body somewhere ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Oh, yes. It is true in HEW. The Commissioner of 
Education has been limited in the funds with which to compile sta- 
tistics throughout the whole educational setup, and the President’s 
Committee recommended very vigorously that Congress set up some 
arrangement so that we could get these actual figures, but the States 
have not compiled those figures themselves. It has to be done in 
Washington. 

It is growing very rapidly. There is a corporation in the city 
here, of which I am a director, which this year is giving 245 scholar- 
ships, in which the student selects a private college. It carries a 
grant-in-aid of $250. This year and in 1958 it will be directed toward 
teachers. ‘Those who will agree to enroll in teachers colleges will be 
given priority in the selection of the rec ipients of those se holarships, 
but that is growing, Mr. Nicholson, throughout the Nation. And 
there are very good figures, I think, as a rule, estimates, in some places. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Thank you. 

Mrs. GREEN. It seemed to me that your statement reflected the 
report to the President by placing the shortage of teachers as the No. | 
problem. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. Would you then recommend that if we went into a 
scholarship program that it should be designed to attract people, fo: 
instance, to the teaching field, or do you ‘think it should go to the 
most capable students regardless of field ? 

Mr. Smiru. As I said, in spite of how kindly I feel toward the 
teacher program, I do not like to see a general program directed 
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toward any one profession. I think that that will work itself out if 
you can demonstrate the economic advantage of that particular pro- 
fession, which in teaching would be so easy because you can demon- 
strate quickly on what a mauch lower scale economic ally teachers are 
than other professions. 

I believe, just as I say in the report, every effort should be made 
to encourage the private giving of schol: arships and then eventually- 
and that may be before the end of your 12 years, until 1970—if help 
is needed, it should be the Federal Government in cooperation with 
the States. 

I think everything should be done on a matching basis, first, to get 
seriousness on the part of those whom you are aiding, and, second, to 
give, I think, a fairer method of distribution. 

Mrs. Green. I noticed in your statement, and also in your answer 
to Mr. Elliott, that you said that when voluntarism can no longer 

carry the load, then the Federal Government should get in. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. Do you feel at the present time that voluntarism is 
carrying the load ? 

Mr. Smirn. I think so. I think it is doing very well, just as | 
related here this particular corportion, which is in a mundane activ- 
ity, trucking. Yet they feel so seriously about the matter that they 
would do that. 

I think that could be encouraged greatly. I think private contribu 
tions could be doubled. 

Mrs. Green. Yet we have a shortage of scientists, and technologists, 
and teachers, and so on, and also, the statistics show that 50 percent 
of this top quarter do not go to college. 

How can you reconcile that with saying voluntarism is doing the 
job? 

Mr. Sairu. First, lack of motivation, as I tried to point out there. 
So many able students have not thought in terms of going to college 
enough to realize that there could be a work program, loan fund, 
or scholarship available. 

Then there are those who, of course, may be bright in college, but 
are not sufficiently interested to want to work hard or make the effort 
which is necessary sometimes to find a scholarship. 

Mrs. Green. Yet a couple of places you say that money is the most 
important thing; do you not ? 

Mr. Siru. I believe it is. 

Mrs. Green. That that is why they do not go to college. 

Mr. Smrru. And motivation; yes. 

Mrs. Green. I get some pretty convincing statistics from the 
President’s report that money is the reason. 

Mr. Smitrn. That is because so many of the lower half of the high- 
school class are in college, and I tried to explain that where they may 
be in the lower half of the cl: ass, their parents then are sufficiently able 
to send them, while many even of the top quarter whose parents are 
down in the $5,000 bracket for some reason get sidetracked. 

I say that with dismay, but that is the case. I would still help 
all I could in motivation and a work program, 

Forty States now are doing very well in relieving students of 
scholarship fees in the public colleges. 
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Mrs. Green. One other solution which has been discussed back and 
forth, and I believe again your report to the President discussed it, 
is the advisability of allowi ing an income-tax deduction. 

Mr. Smrru. Of course, that does not mean so much to the ones who 
need it most. The ones who have the low income do not get very 
great help from that. The ones who could use to advantage the in- 
come-tax exemption perhaps have sufficient funds to help a good deal 
toward the student’s cost anyway. 

Yes, anything like that which would be of assistance, I am in favor 
of. 

Mrs. Green. Would you recommend that ? 

Mr. Smiru. I think I would. I think that maybe more good would 
come from it than harm. The Government would lose considerable 
income, but, on the other hand, it might be the determining factor 
for ene students. 

Mrs. Green. You speak about the families of $5,000 income or 
less. If they have 3 or 4 youngsters whom they are trying to put 
through college, they are not going to pay much income tax ‘anyhow. 

Mr. Smrru. That is right. It does not help the ones with the low 
incomes proportionately. 

Mrs. Green. Why would you recommend it if it does not help the 
people we want to help ? 

Mr. Smirn. Even if it helped a few, it would be something. One 
would have to have an analysis of the figures of those with the higher 
income who were exempt, but that probably would be limited. If 
that is limited with respect of high income to the amount necessary 
yr to a certain par formula in connection with the student’s cost, I 
would be in favor of it. I would not want a larger exemption to the 
wealthy person than would be necessary. 

Mrs. Green. Administratively, could you make any differentia- 
tion? If you granted that as a deduction, would it not have to go to 
everybody in the country ? 

Mr. Suirn. Just like making out income-tax returns the more chil- 
dren, the more exemptions. 

Mrs. Green. I mean for the costs of college, the ones who are in 
the college. If you were to grant that deduction, you would have to 
grant it to everybody. 

Mr. Surru. I think you would have to have a certain allowance 
per student. You could go into a program where need would have 
a larger reason to be accommodated. 

Mr. Ettrorr. Will the gentlelady yield? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. My understanding is already the parent has an exemp- 
tion for the child he sends to college which he would not have if the 
child did not go to college. In other words, if the child did not go 
to college, the exemption would end at the age of 18, but if the child 
continues in college, the taxpayer continues to get a $600 exemption 
on the youngster. 

Then, of course, the youngster himself has a $600 exemption on 
moneys that he might earn in the summer period. 

Are we talking about something in addition to that ? 

Mr. Suirn. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. I was referring to the costs of education. 
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Mr. Exniorr. Would you raise that $600 exemption to make it 
include the entire cost of the education up to $1,500 in 1 year? 

Would that be the idea? 

Mr. Smrru. I donot think it would reach any sizable amount because 
the great portion of them with the families would—well, I do not 
know. They just do not seem to come from the high-income bracket. 

Mr. Exxiorr. With me, it is a matter of mechanics. You would, of 
course, keep the present exemption of $600 on the college student. 
Would you add to that up to the amount that it costs to educate the 
student with a limit of, say, $1,500? 

Is that the mechanics of the way you approach this income-tax 
situation ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is correct . They would have an additional exemp- 
tion. Is that not the way you understand it, Mrs. Green ¢ 

Mrs. Green. Yes, but what I am trying to get your opinion on is 
whether or not it would be justified. If we gave them an exemption 
for every child that was in college, the cost to the Federal Government 
would run into hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Would it not be more orpenet e than the program that you turn down 
here as being too costly ? 

Mr. Sairn. It probably would be. 

As I said at the beginning, I am not very keen about it because the 
ones with the low income w ould not get commensurate assistance from 
that provision. 

Mrs. Green. This is one of the recommendations that has come to 
the committee, and I never have been very enthusiastic about it. 

Mr. Smirn. I would not be very enthusiastic, but, as I say, if i 
could be worked out it would help to send a few more to college, oi 
I would be in favor of it, but unless I knew more about the formula 
on which it would be determined, I would not be. 

Mrs. Green. Do you have any other questions ? 

Mr. Nicwotson. No. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. 

Next I would like to call on Father Thielen. 

I believe you are representing Father Tobin also; is that right ? 


STATEMENT OF REV. MARTIN THIELEN, DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF PORTLAND, OREG. 


Father Tureen. Yes; Iam also representing him. 

Mrs. Green. Speaking for the committee, may I express to you 
our appreciation for taking your time to give us the benefit of your 
recommendations. 

Father Tureen. Thank you very much, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. Would you identify yourself for the reporter? 

Father Tureen. I am Father Thielen, the director of education 
for the Catholic Archdiocese of Portland, Oreg. 

A program of Federal-State scholarships and loans to needy stu- 
dents will be a necessity if we are to guarantee an educ ationally com- 
petent society in an atomic age. 

At present, post high school opportunity is available only to those 
whose financial resources are adequate, and the other relatively small 
percentage whose unusual intellectual endowment merits scholarship. 
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The security and progress of our Nation should not be so dependent 
on this minority, nor should others be denied the ese of 
making a significant contribution to the advancement of the Nation. 

We ‘find that in our schools many students of high caliber and 
promise are prevented from obtaining further education i in the areas 
wherein they could make their contribution, The rising cost of edu- 

cation on college and university levels may yet eliminate the majority 
of competent students, More than half of the college-bound students 
from our schools will need some form of aid. Outside employment 
during the college years is not always the most sensible answer. A 
low interest rate loan is not alw: ays satisfactory, since it frequently 
involves more indebtedness than a young person can liquidate at the 
beginning of his career. 

Assistance from the Federal Government should be so directed as 
to benefit the children of large families, and the children of lower 
income groups with high native intelligence. Particularly, it should 
benefit that great number of needy students of better than average 
mentality whose moral and social talents equip them for a highly 
fruitful role in society. 

It is the position of this office that whatever scholarships are cre- 
ated should be available to students of both public and independent 
secondary schools. The recipient of the scholarship should be free 
to use it in the college or university of his choice, whether it be a 
State or a private institution. 

Would you care to ask any questions you might have? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Father Thielen, your idea would be that the scholar- 
ship go to the student and then that he use it as he sees fit insofar 
as choice of college is concerned, and I presume choice of course as 
well. 

Father Tuieten. That iscorrect. Perhaps a certain priority should 
be given to the scientific and technological fields. I feel that may 
he a necessity at the present time. 

Also, I sympathize with the position that Dr. Odell took that there 
would have to be a matching fund to the university, because, if you 
give a student only a partial scholarship, then his college or univer- 
sity has to make up the deficit, so I think there is need for a mate hing 
fund; that is, some money to be given to the college and the university. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I was impressed with the statement you made here, 
stating it in my words to the effect that oftentimes these work oppor- 
tunities begin to be a millstone around the students’ necks just at the 
point where they are doing them the most good financially, so I have 
thought that maybe this whole problem might be solved by some 
sort of a package arrangement, in some cases part grant, part loan, 
and part work opportunity. 

Have you had occasion to think along those lines, of a well-rounded 
package program, so to speak ? 

Father Treen. So long as the work opportunity is carefully 
handled and carefully serv iced and so long as work just is not created. 

I think there is real danger there. I think we saw that perhaps in 
NYA a number of years ago. 

Mr. Ectiorr. I am thinking not only of that, but I am thinking 
about. the student who has a half dozen jobs, and I have known some 
who have had, and who give so much time to their outside work that 
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in order to keep body and soul together, so to speak, time is taken 
away from their ac: ademic studies so they wind up with an education 
that is not as good as it perhaps should be. 

Father Tuteten. Yes. I think there is a very real problem there. 
In fact, I think we have all seen cases were the man had to drop his 
college ‘work because he just was not able to make the money that he 
needed. Perh: aps he had a small family to take care of and he just 
was not able to make ends meet, so even though he showed promise, he 
had to discontinue his studies. 

Mr. Exuiorr. If that particular person had been able to throw off 
part of his workload and had a loan or grant to make up for that, he 
could perhaps have done good college work and gotten himself 
creditable education. 

Father Tureten. Yes, I think that is reasonable. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Father Thielen, do you have any fear of Federal 
control either of the mind of the student who gets a scholarship, or 
of the quality of work that he might do, or the results of research that 
he might perform in his college ‘education by virtue of his having a 
Federal scholarship or a partially financed Federal sc holarship / 

Father THieten. I think I would have to answer that question by 
looking at the record, and it does not seem to me in the past, where 
there have been Government grants, that there has been any attempt 
to control the policy of the sc thool, We have had no such problem in 
any of our schools where there has been any kind of a Federal grant. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You are in touch with how many schools here in the 
archdiocese of Portland in Oregon? How many schools in your arch- 
diocese ¢ 

Father Ture_en. On the college and university level, we have three. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Of course, those schools have participated, I would 
assume, in the GI loan program ? 

Father Tureen. Yes, Portland U niversity more than any other, 
I should think, and I have heard no complaint whatever of any attempt 
to control the curriculum or the thinking of the student. 

Mr. Extiorr. Do you have any fear if big business granted scholar- 
ships much larger and more numerous thin they do now that big 
business might come to control the mind, or attitude, or thinking, of 
the person who was the beneficiary of its largess ? 

Father Tureien. I feel there would be more of a tendency to be 
fearful of big business than Government, frankly, because various 
things come across our desks, from NAM. And there does seem to be 
quite an effort in the little contest, and essay, and so on that are spon- 
sored to control the thinking of the student, so it seems to me there 
would be more freedom in Government grants. 

Mrs. Green. Following that up—I know your position here in 
Oregon—do you think the same thing is true at the elementary and 
secondary level? I have in mind all of the kits of material and all 
of the propaganda that is put out by big business interests and groups. 

Do you think there is an attempt mi ide to indoctrinate the students / 

Father Tureten. I have that impression. That is why I do not use 
all the materials. I go over them pretty carefully myself. I feel there 
is that tendency. Most of the things we receive are for the elementary 
and secondary leve 1, kits and materials. 
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Mr. Exxuiorr. Do you think that loans should carry a rate of inter- 
est sufficient at least to cover the costs of the borrowing by the Federal 
or State Governments that participated in the loan ‘ 

Father Turecen. I do. I think that is reasonable. I think there 
are many takers if it is just an out and out loan. The student is apt 
to think of it in terms of a gift, so as long as the interest rate is ex- 
tremely reasonable and is not so high that it makes it impossible for 
the student to take, I think it is good and that there should be an 
interest rate. 

Mr. Exuiorr. It seems to me, Father Thielen, based upon the evi- 
dence we have heard in recent days, that the greatest need in the loan 
field is for a longer repayment period. Most loan funds must be re- 
paid in any where from ‘30 days to a maximum in most cases of 3 
years. We have had no college representative that would give more 
than 3 years for the student to repay a loan. 

I personally think that, of course, short-term loans are good. They 
meet certain needs the students have, but for the long pull, such a 
short-term repayment is not very helpful to the student except on the 
theory that maybe he can refinance it once he gets through college. 

Do you have any observations along that line / 

Father Tureren. A rather interesting point came up last week in 
which the head of one of our schools of education told me that the great 
majority of the teachers are in debt for 2 or 3 years after leaving 
school. What I was thinking of specifically was appealing to some 
of these students on their graduation to teach in our own private 
schools, where of course their salar y would not be commensurate with 
what they would receive in a State or public school, and the head of 
the school of education mentioned it would be better to ask them to 
do it at the end of 3 years than immediately upon graduation because 
she remarked most of the teachers are in debt for 3 years after gradua- 
tion, so probably it is a pretty general thing. 

Mr. Exziorr. That is all, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Nicholson? 

Mr. Nicnoison. No questions. 

Mrs. Green. Your next to the last paragraph would indicate that 
you would favor a means test, is that right ? 

Father Tureten. Yes. I feel that is the fair thing, and I think it 
can be done objectively. 

Mrs. Green. Have you had experience with the national merit 
schol: irship and the means test which they use ¢ 

Father Trreten. To some extent, we are using it in our high 
schools. I believe Central Catholic in the city has been interested in 
that. 

Mrs. Green. You think it works out? 

Father Tureren. I think it is workable. 

Mrs. Green. You heard the previous discussion on the possibility 
or advisability of an income tax deduction for the cost. What is your 

feeling on that? 

Father Turecen. I feel it is rather dangerous. I think it would 
be very difficult to be objective, and I would also fear the loss to the 
(covernment of the revenue. 

In other words, if we are asking for more money from Government 
to underwrite tuition costs, I do not see that it is too wise to urge 
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these deductions, and also, the point was made that in the large fam- 
ilies the deductions are there already. I would not be too optimistic 
about deductions. 

Mrs. Green. I have no more questions. 

Thank you very much. 

Father Tureten. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Green. We have some representatives, I think, from the Port- 
land schools, Mr. Cherry, Frances McGill, and Mr. Williams. 

I wonder if the three would like to come up together and then we 
could question the three of you and you could each present your own 
statement. I think we will start out with Dr. Cherry. 


STATEMENTS OF HOWARD L. CHERRY, M. D., PORTLAND, OREG. ; 
CLIFFORD W. WILLIAMS, SUPERVISOR, GIFTED CHILD PROGRAM, 
PORTLAND, OREG., PUBLIC SCHOOLS; AND FRANCES DWANE 
McGILL, SUPERVISOR, GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING SERVICE, 
PORTLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Dr. Cuerry. I am Howard L. Cherry. I ama physician. I want 
to make it clear first that I do not represent the combined thinking 
of the school board, and that goes for the other two witnesses here, 
too, that we are each here on our own and have not been either re- 
stricted or guided in our opinions. 

I am a graduate of a State university and medical school in Oregon. 
I am in the private practice of medicine. I am on the faculty of a 
medical school and of a private university, and I am a member of 
the city school board. 

I set up my paper here in the form of questions and answers, which 
seemed a simple way for me to do. 

Is there a need for this program ? 

I feel there is a need to get the big proportion of the highest 25 
percent in school. I feel that the cost is insignificant to the good that 
would be obtained, and certainly to the amount of money that is being 
spent for military preparedness. 

The next question is: Is it economics that is keeping these students 
out of school ¢ 

I feel that economics is a factor, and it is an important factor. 
Other factors are: Lack of motivation, which I would assume would 
be the most important one; second, relative availability of the good 
jobs following high-school education; third, indecision because of 
facing military services; and, as a fourth reason, desire to establish 
a family. 

I do feel that any superior student graduating from high school 
today can go to college if he is physically strong enough to do so. I 
do not believe that the percent that will be in the upper quarter would 
be much higher than it is at the present time, but that they actually 
could if they were sufficiently motivated. 

Is the Federal-State method the best means to meet the need ? 

I feel personally that it is, that there are a great number of scholar- 
ships now given and they are very fine, but they nowhere near ap- 
proach the figure that we are considering here, that the upper 25 
percent should go to school. 

Is there a precedent for such a program ? 
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The greatest one, and, obviously, one which has been discussed 
before, is that of the GI bill, which has been in force for several years. 

It is my observation that this has been very well accepted both by 
the students and the public, and also by the schools, and that there is 
no appreciable resentment of this money coming from the Federal 
Government. 

It seems to me that the basis for scholarship award on proven ability 
is just as good as having spent so many months in the armed services. 

Acceptability of a Federal-State program as matching funds: 
There are many matching funds, of course. One that 1 am familiar 
with, and which is well accepted, is the crippled children’s program 
which is under the Children’s Bureau, which I feel has done very 
great work and is very well accepted both by the doctors and the 
people involved. 

Should the help be in the form of loans or grants? 

I feel that it should be both. My suggestion would be that the grants 
be predominant in the early years and gradually taper off unt til the 
loans are predominant in the last years. 

Our biggest problem, I believe, is getting the student to school in 
the first place, and that if the biggest help were in the form of grants 
to the freshmen, then, as they become upperclassmen, it is less neces- 

sary and it could be handled by loans. 

Should the loans and grants be limited to need ? 

Personally, I think they absolutely should, for the reason which 
has been mentioned, that it would greatly cut down the cost to the 
Government. 

Secondly, it leaves the student receiving this with the idea that 
he is contributing in the amount that he is able and not taking a 
free ride. 

L feel that the amount that is supplied should be the amount that 
is necessary for good education, but not a lot of frills. I do not 
believe it 1s necessary that they have a modern or up-to-date car 
nor should these grants and loans contribute to an expensive social 
program. 

As to where this can be done, I believe it can be done, and can be 
done easily. Certainly the method has been set up and the merit 
scholarship has great value and should be studied. ‘The merit schol- 
arships are given to the student in regard to the proven ability and 
result of test. The amount is determined by need. I think that is 
an excellent method. 

How much expense should be covered by these loans and grants? 

Generally speaking, it would seem to me that the amount of help 
might be tuition, books, and industries, which is, I believe, roughly 
half of the cost of college. 

Should all courses be accepted ? 

I feel that all courses should be accepted that contribute to academic 
degrees; that is, work toward academic degrees. Strictly trade 
schools, dancing ’schools, flying schools, and such as that, 1 do not 
believe should be acceptable for the upper fourth of the students. 

What should be the policy toward aiding students in expensive and 
out-of-State schools? 

I believe that is an important point to Oregon and most of our 
States. What we see in a scholarship program is the draining off 
of our good students to out-of-State schools. 

98049—58—pt. 1——-37 
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Personally, I feel that our local schools, both private and public 
schools, do an excellent job and that there is undue migration of the 
best students to other States and my contribution toward the solution 
would be that the amount of scholarship and loan would be based 
on what it can be financed at in the local State, and then that amount 
contributed if they decide to go to another State, but not furnish more 
just because they go to an out-of-State and expensive institution. 

Also, it would seem to me that if this is contemplated as matching 
State funds, the State of Oregon would be quite reluctant to put up 
money to educate and so sustain schools far out of State. 

Should graduate schools be included ? 

I certainly feel very strongly that they should, and that probably 
those that get the help in the graduate schools should be based not 
on the same percentage in high school, but based on their perform- 
ance in their undergraduate college or university, and that the very 
best use of such funds might encourage graduate education. 

Can colleges accept the students that would be provided by this 
plan / 

It has been touched on considerably this morning. I am sure that 
all schools are very cognizant of the great number that is going to 
be applying for university training, and they are working toward it. 
It might be well to have help for that. 

I personally feel that it is a different problem from the one in 
question, and I would think that if help is needed, it should probably 
be straight legislation. 

Mr. Nicuorson. I understand that there are quite a few medical 
colleges where boys cannot get in because they are filled up. Is that 
so, do you know? 

Dr. Cuerry. To the best of my knowledge, all medical schools are 
full, and there are always many trying to get in. There are always 
more who would like to get in than can get in. The problem today is 
not as bad as it has been. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Do they take the best students, the ones who made 
the best records in college, or how do they do it? 

Dr. Cuerry. It is a combination method of personal interviews, 
their records in college, and there is a medical aptitude test much the 
same as the college-entrance aptitude test, and I know at the school 
here there is a very active committee which works very hard on this 
and that they use all possible means of determining who will make the 
best doctors. 

While college grades are of importance, they are not the predominant 
point in determining who is admitted. 

Mr. Nicnorson. We have a shortage, and if they cannot get to med- 
ical school, how are we going to get doctors? 

I mean, if the opportunity is not there for them to take medicine, 
they get disturbed and take something else, I suppose. 

Dr. Cuerry. It is alarming deans of medical schools now, and the 
reason that there are fewer applicants is probably that they are scared 
out. They have seen that there have been so many applicants that 
could not make it that a great number do not now take premedicine 
for that reason. 

I might personally say that I do not believe that there is the great 
shortage of physicians that is publicized actually. There is poor dis- 
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tribution, but it is my personal observation that there is not in this 
country now a tremendous shortage of physicians. 

I will just finish my remarks on whether the colleges could accept 
the students. 

If this program goes through, either the college facilities will have 
to be enlarged more than is now anticipated, or there will be fewer of 
the students in the lower portion of their high-school classes getting in. 

I feel that the desirable thing would be that they accommodate a 
greater number, but that it would be more desirable to have the students 
of the upper fourth in the schools than, say, of the third fourth of the 
high-school classes. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much, Dr. Cherry. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Cherry is as follows :) 


STATEMENT ON FEDERAL-STATE SCHOLARSHIP AND LOAN PROGRAM By Howarp L. 
CHERRY, M. D., PORTLAND, OREG. 


INTRODUCTION 


Iam a graduate of a State university and medical school. I am now on the 
faculty of a private college and a medical school, and a member of a city school 
board. In expressing these opinions, I am expressing them as a person interested 
in education of our young people, but not representing any group officially 
or unofficially. 

NEED FOR ACHIEVING GOAL OF THIS PROGRAM 


or 


Certainly the goal for a college education for the top 25 percent of the high- 
school graduates is not only desirable, but imperative in this modern age and in 
particular in competition with other countries. The cost of such a program, 
although large, is of insignificance compared to the accomplishments of its goals 
in comparison with the amounts of money being spent for military preparedness. 

Is the main factor preventing good students from attending college that of 
economic need? I feel that actually lack of money in itself keeps very few 
superior students from attending college. Any top student who has strong 
enough desire and is physically strong may attend college today. There is great 
need of counseling our students and otherwise motivating them to seek advanced 
education. It is my opinion that along with aiding with financing there might well 
be increased aid in counseling and determining aptitudes of students so that they 
will take the opportunities for advanced education. It appears to me that the 
factors which act to keep some students from attending college other than the 
economic one are (1) lack of motivation, (2) relative availability of good jobs 
on graduation from high school, (3) indecision because of facing military service, 
(4) desire to establish a family. 

Is the Federal-State method the best means to meet this need? At the present 
time there are many scholarships now available for aid to students and a great 
number of students work while attending school. However, to reach a figure of 
25 percent of the high-school graduates attending college, much greater financing 
would be required than is available from private sources. I feel that such a 
program can be financed only by Government agencies. 

Is there a precedent for such a program? Education under the GI bill has 
been in force for several years, and it is my observation that this has been well 
received by colleges, students, and the publie alike. To me it seems that loans 
or grants based on proven ability is as good a basis for aid as is time served in 
the armed services. 

Acceptability of Federal-State program: It is my observation that increasing 
Federal participation in people’s everyday lives is being resented in principle 
in increasing amounts. However, there are many matching programs that are 
working out well and that are well accepted. One of these, which is in my field 
of endeavor, is that of the crippled children’s program under the Children’s 
Bureau. This program is well accepted by both the public and the physicians 
involved. The Federal Government provides matching funds and sets out broad 
principles with almost complete State control of the program. 

Should help be in the form of loans or grants? It is my feeling that in such 
a program there should be a combination of both grants and loans. Probably 
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the first year should be mostly in the form of grants, gradually changing to 
predominantly loans by the time that the student reaches the fourth year of col- 
lege. The loans should be at low interest rates and with adequate time for 
repayment. 

Should the loans and grants be limited to need? I would be completely op- 
posed to this program if it were not on the basis of need. The amount of the 
loan and grant should be such that with reasonable effort on the part of the 
student and his family the student could attend college. It should not be enough 
to provide luxuries such as automobile and an expensive social program. There 
is in existence an organization which has aided private scholarship donors 
in working out the amount that is needed, and it is my opinion that this has 
worked out quite successfully. 

How much of the expense should be covered by the loans and grants? It 
would seem to me that the amount of the tuition, fees, books, and instruments 
would be enough except in exceptional cases. 

Should all courses be accepted? I feel that all courses in recognized colleges, 
universities, and junior colleges which lead toward an academic degree should 
be included. Strictly trade schools, beauty colleges, flying schools, and commer- 
cial schools should not be included in this program for educating the upper one- 
fourth of the high-school graduates. 

What should be the policy toward aiding students in expensive and out-of- 
State schools? In general it would seem to me that, where out-of-State schools 
and high-tuition schools are selected by the student, the aid should be based 
on the amount that would be granted in a school in the State offering the same 
comparative course. I would not expect, for example, the State of Oregon to 
provide funds for a student to take a course in an eastern college which could 
be as easily taken in our State. 

Should graduate schools be included? I feel that by all means graduate 
schools should be included. This might well be based on the standing in the un- 
dergraduate school. I think that probably the graduate students should be 
helped to a greater degree even than the undergraduates. 

Can colleges accept the number of students provided by this plan? There is 
going to be a great increase in the number of students desiring to attend col- 
lege, and with this plan it will be even further accelerated. I feel that the col- 
leges and the universities are working hard to expand their program and that 
they will make every attempt to meet such an influx of students. 


SUMMARY 


1. These remarks are my own opinions and do not reflect the official or un- 
official thinking of any group of which I am associated. 

2. The goal of insuring education of the upper one-fourth of all high-school 
graduates is desirable and imperative. 

3. There are factors other than economic of equal importance which must be 
solved to attain this goal. The greatest one is motivation of the student. 

4. It is my opinion that there is no agency other than the Federal-State com- 
bination which could handle a program of this scope. 

5. There is precedent for a program such as this in the education under the 
GI bill which has been well accepted. 

6. There are many matching programs which are working satisfactory and 
are well accepted. One which I call to your attention is that of the crippled 
children’s program under the Children’s Bureau. 

7. I feel that this program should be a combination of grants and loans. The 
grants should predominate in the first year and the loans in the last. 

8. The amount of aid should be governed strictly by need. 

9. The amount of aid probably should include tuition, fees, books, and in- 
struments. 

10. All courses should be covered that are working toward an academic degree. 

11. Graduate schools most certainly should be included. 

12. Students attending out-of-State schools and schools with high tuition should 
be aided only in proportion to what they would get if they were attending a 
school which is average in their State. 

13. Such a plan as this would be an added burden on college facilities, but 
this can be met. 


Mrs. Green. If it meets with your approval, we will hear from the 
other 2, and then question the 3 witnesses. 
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Mr. Ex.iorr. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Williams, do you want to proceed next. 

Mr. Wii1aMs. I am Clifford W. Williams, supervisor of the gifted 
children program in the Portland, Oreg. public schools. 

Our gifted-children program shows that an attempt is being made 
by the public-school system to take care of two factors which enter 
into the probability of whether a capable boy or gir] will go to college. 

There are really four factors, it seems to me, which enter into this 
probability. One is social expectations, or what doega family expect 
in terms of college for their boys and girls, and individual motivation, 
or an individual’s own life goals. These are two which we are at- 
tempting to care for in the gifted-children program. 

The other two are financial ability in relation to the cost of educa- 
tion, and the family’s likelihood of being able to provide finances for 
it, and, as has been mentioned, the nearness or accessibility of a college 
institution. 

Our program—and I assume that I am asked here because of the fact 
that we do have this program—puts on ourselves the responsibility for 
identifying capable students as early in their school years as is possible, 
with the idea that, once we know who these most capable children are, 
we cannot only provide more appropriate instructional programs for 
them through the public schools, but we can also counsel with families, 
with parents of these children, as to the likelihood that here is a child 
who is going to benefit by a college education, and therefore, over a 
period of years, we can make it perhi ups more likely that a family will 
take onto its own shoulders the share of the financial responsibility of a 
child’s education. 

Then the fact of motivation also is allied to the program. It has 
been said many times, and written in a number of books and pamphlets, 
that many of our most capable children become so bored in classes 
where the program must be aimed more nearly to the average intellec- 
tual ability that the motivation drops, and a child who may have un- 
usual intellectual capacity may get so bored in classrooms that he no 
longer sees the need to exert himself scholastic ally. And because of 
this, then he loses his motivation to high life goals which are appro- 
priate to his capability. 

These are the responsibilities which we have taken on. 

Any plan which is considered for increasing the proportion of young 
people to go to college must first recognize the fact that there is this 
need to identify capable students early so that social expectations and 
motivation can be effected from an early age on. 

I will not go into details to describe the type of program which we 
provide, but it is provided in all of the schools of the district as nearly 
as we can make it. We do not set up a special school for gifted and 
talented children in the central part of the city, but make w hat provi- 
sions we can in every neighborhood, elementary school and high school. 

The aim of our high- -school program, to put the top on it, is the 
seminar-type class in which we invite students—because of unusual 
ability, or high scholastic standing, or their record of performance 
in the classroom—to engage in studies which are much more mature 
and adult than the usual type of class for high-school students. In 
this seminar-type class, we are not particularly concerned with the 
student learning more facts, but we are concerned with his becoming 
acquainted with good study habits, good research methods, and, in 
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short, developing in each of these students the respect for hard in- 
tellectual endeavor. 

Once a student goes through the program, we have noticed in the 
past several years—and we identify approximately 10 percent, and 
approximately 7 to 8 percent of our high school students do attend 
these seminar type classes—that of the 7 or 8 percent, once they grad- 
uate from high school, who are at the upper levels of intellectual 
ability in our schools, about 80 percent of them do enter college, 
which is to say that a larger percentage than perhaps we had 
imagined, and which is generally considered to be the number of the 
most capable students, do enter college. 

What this percentage is for the upper 25 percent of high school 
graduates in Portland is Miss McGill’s area, but we have seen that 
somewhat over 80 percent of this upper 7, 8, 10 percent, do enter col- 
lege, but strangely enough, by the end of 2 years only 60 percent of 
them remain, or only 60 percent of them enter a third year. So the 
reasons most often given for the 20 percent who do not enter col- 
lege in the first place are not closely related to financial ability, but 
are related to a lack of motivation, or a lack of social expectations, 
or a lack of high standards for themselves which would require col- 
lege education. 

However, the reasons for dropping out of college once enrolled are, 
first, lack of money and, second, then, a student often chooses a col- 
lege which does not best serve his needs, because he cannot afford it, 
and I suppose these two then are related. 

It seems to me—and, as Dr. Cherry suggests, we are each giving 
our individual opinions—that if we are going to consider something 
along the lines of scholarships or grants, thereare just a few things 
which I have in mind, one being that the present scholarship picture 
is obscured by the numerous very small grants which are given. 

A scholarship valued at $150 is common, which has no real value. 
The nationwide total of such scholarships make an impressive figure— 
a figure which you .asked about a while back. It is a very large 
figure, but this figure can be easily misleading. 

It follows that published numbers of scholarship winners can also 
be misleading. 

Then there is a second consideration. A considerable number of 
valuable scholarships, those larger than $150, are given, in which 
various types of conditions or limitations are specified. Some des- 
ignate the college which must be attended if this fund is to be used, 
or it designates the community or the region where a scholarship may 
be given, and other limits. 

It also limits the field of specialization to be followed in the study 
in college, or it may limit the industry in which the scholar must 
work after he graduates. 

A good example, if you do not mind my putting one in, is the 
scholarship fund available at Stanford University from which grants 
are available only to orphan brothers who are ready for college 
simultaneously, so unusual that it has been used once. 

There is a probability—and this is a third consideration—that 





data used to determine scholarship winners is too limited. Generally, 
scholarships are given to students whose scores on objective tests are 
highest as determined in competition, or to students whose cumulative 
class grades are highest; that is, what we talk about as grade point 
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average in high school. But a student of exceptional ability and with 
drive and determination may be required to work after sc chool hours 
to help family finances, thus reducing the chance of his maintaining 
scholarship- producing grades. 

This is particularly true in the lower middle and lower socioeco- 
nomic families, and serves to accentuate the difference which we would 
like to eradicate between classes insofar as their aspirations toward 
improvement are concerned. Evidence of seriousness of purpose and 
determination should be considered along with high hice stand- 
ing in the granting of financial assistance in college. 

Then I w ould like to say, as has been said previously, that one of 
the most promising developments in financial grants is the merit 
scholarship program. I agree with its principle. Its program, of 
course, you understand. 

A number of industries, and individuals, and a major foundation, 
contribute to a pool. Aid is given to students in all sections of the 
country on the basis of their scholastic ability and on the basis of their 
financial need. 

It is presumable that in the future we must encourage corpora- 
tions and individuals, organizations, to continue providing scholar- 
ship funds in increasing amounts. 

[ would not like to see a Federal scholarship program take over 
the granting of aid to students so much that corporations and in- 
dividuals would no longer be encouraged to do so. I think they 
should work as a team, and perhaps in such a way as the merit 
scholarships, that each contribute to this pool which would be ad- 
ministered by a board, and give aid to stents on the basis of their 
scholastic ability, their evidence of determination, and their finan- 
cial need. 

I do not believe there is any reason for my going further through 
this data. It duplicates much that you have heard, and you have 
the statement in your hands. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, Mr. Williams. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Williams is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY CLIFFORD W. WILLIAMS, SUPERVISOR, GIFTED CHILD PROGRAM, 
PORTLAND, OrREG., PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The probability that a capable boy or girl will go to college depends on the 
following factors: Social expectation, or what the family and society expects 
of him; individual motivation, or his own life goals; financial ability, in relation 
to the cost of education; propinquity to an educational institution. 

Communities and school systems must take the responsibility for increasing 
the expectancies of capable students and assisting them in establishing suitable 
life goals. With the help of the State, they should also assist in the development 
of junior colleges or community colleges where none presently exist. The Na- 
tional Government can assist through its information services and through 
financial assistance to capable students, but a complete plan must take into 
account all four factors. The problem of wasted natural resources of human 
talent is not solely a problem of college costs. 

Any plan to attract a higher proportion of capable young people to college 
must first recognize the fact that social expectation is the factor which shoulda 
be given first attention. Able children must be identified at a fairly early age 
and appropriate instruction must be provided for them. 

In the Portland publie schools, a program for gifted and talented children 
attempts to provide such instruction. Approximately 10 percent of all children 
are identified as having unusual intellectual or talent capacity by the time they 
are 10 years old. Part of the identification procedure begins in the first grade. 
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The school system, by providing additional teachers, makes possible the establish- 
ment of small-size select classes in which capable students engage in advanced 
studies. Each special class emphasizes the study of a particular subject field 
and meets 2 to 5 hours per week. A student may be enrolled in 1 to 3 special 
classes, leaving his regular class occasionally for that purpose. 

With this type of program in the elementary school, capable children are 
“put on the conscience” of administrators and, particularly, teachers. Further- 
more, children with exceptional ability and interest are not held back by teachers 
who are overworked just providing for average and retarded children. A child 
with ability and interest in mathematics, or science, or art, takes a more diffi- 
cult course with other children like him. 

The program is carried on in the high schools of the district in much the same 
way. Additional teachers are assigned to each school to make special courses 
and small-size classes possible. A distinctive feature of the program has been 
the seminars in the high schools. These are small classes with highly selective 
membership in which the content goes above and beyond the offerings of normal 
courses. Emphasis is placed on self-directed study, the critical examination 
and interpretation of common readings, and penetrating class discussion. Semi- 
nars are offered in mathematics, history, science, and literature. 

This Portland program, including as it does the early indentification of capable 
children, early and prolonged provision of appropriate instruction, and several 
years of counseling with children and parents, shows some promise of increasing 
the social expectation of the families in which there are capable children. The 
program, furthermore, serves to increase the achievement motive of students 
who could otherwise easily become lackadaisical and superficial in their work. 
Suitable life goals are not established by students whose abilities are not chal- 
lenged consistently. 

In the school year 1956-57, a total of 2,500 elementary- and high-school children 
were identified and were attending one or more special classes. These hundred 
of these were in their final year of high school. From the information available, 
it appears that approximately 80 percent of these are now enrolled in college. 
From evidence obtained in past years, it is possible to surmise that nearly all of 
the upper 10 percent who enter college will complete 2 years of college. Ap- 
proximately three-fourths of them will complete 4 years. In other words, only 
60 percent of the most capable students complete a 4-year college course. The 
reason most often given for not entering college immediately following high- 
school graduation is related to social expectation or lack of motivation toward 
college. The reasons for dropping out of college, once enrolled, are first, lack of 
money and, second, inappropriate choice of college. The two reasons are un- 
doubtedly related; a student often chooses a college which does not best serve 
his needs because he cannot afford to attend one which would. 

Early in the school years, as children are identified as having exceptional 
ability, parents are advised that college should be considered for their children. 
It is hoped that several years of such contacts with parents may impress upon 
them the necessity for planning and saving toward college expenses. 

Expectation of higher education can be increased and individual motivation 
can be raised, but, for many children, the cost of any kind of a college education 
is an insurmountable barrier. In view of increasing tuition fees in all insti- 
tutions of higher learning, particularly private liberal arts and technical col- 
leges, capable students are unable to attend schools which would be most suitable. 
These students find it necessary to attend less expensive institutions with less 
suitable offerings, or abandon aspiration to a college education entirely. So 
the problem is really twofold: Many families find it impossible or, at least, very 
difficult to finance a college education for their capable children; and, families 
of children with exceptional technical or scientific ability find that they are 
unable to meet the costs of a first-rate technical or liberal-arts college and must 
settle for less. 

Some considerations relative to scholarships or grants-in-aid : 

1. The present scholarship picture is obscured by the numerous very small 
grants which are given. A scholarship valued at $150 is common but is of 
no real value. The nationwide total of such scholarships makes an im- 
pressive figure and can easily be misleading. It follows that published 
numbers of scholarship winners can be misleading. 

2. A considerable number of valuable scholarships are given in which 
various types of conditions or limitations are specified. Some designate the 
college to be attended, the community or region from which the candidate 
must come, the field of specialization to be followed, the industry in which 
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the scholar must work after graduation. A good example is the scholarship 
fund at Stanford University from which grants are available only to or- 
phaned brothers who are ready for college simultaneously. 

3. There is a probability that data used to determine scholarship winners 
is too limited. Generally, scholarships are awarded to students whose scores 
on objective tests are highest, as determined in competition, or to students 
whose cumulative class grades are highest (grade-point average). A student 
of exceptional ability and with drive and determination may be required to 
work after school hours to help family finances, thus reducing the chance of 
maintaining scholarship-producing grades. This is particularly true in 
“lower middle” and “lower” socioeconomic families and serves to accentuate 
the difference between classes insofar as their aspirations toward improve- 
ment are concerned. Evidence of seriousness of purpose and determination 
should be considered in granting financial assistance toward college. 

4. One of the most promising developments in financial grants is the merit 
scholarship program. It is not so much the amount of money which is made 
available as the method of distribution that is important because it points 
up a new and important concept. In this program a number of industries 
and individuals and a major foundation contribute funds to a pool. A central 
board determines the criteria for choosing scholars for assistance. No 
limitations are specified about college to be attended, field to be studied, or 
residence of candidate. Aid is given to students in all sections of the country. 
Only evidence of exceptional ability and exceptional knowledge are required. 

It is presumably desirable that individuals, organizations, and corporations 
continue providing scholarship funds in increasing amounts, but it is apparent 
that the National Government must augment these funds from tax sources if 
capable students in large numbers are to attend college. The merit scholarship 
program, advanced as it is, can assist only a small percentage of deserving 
students. Approximately 800 scholars will receive merit scholarships in 1958 
and one-third of these will be minimum honoraria awarded to students whose 
families can afford higher education costs. 

Since approximately 14% million students will graduate from high school 
in 1958, and since it is generally believed that the upper fourth should be strongly 
encouraged to attend college, and also since only about half of these can be 
expected to go to college even with the help of presently available scholarships, 
it appears that nearly 200,000 capable students will be lost. Since some of these 
are unmotivated toward college it is difficult to estimate the amount of funds 
which will be needed. Probably $75 to $100 million the first year, increasing to 
$300 to $400 million in the fourth year would be necessary to assure every 
student an opportunity to attend college. 

It is not the intention to suggest the sources of these funds. Present scholar- 
ship donors should be expected to increase their awards. The National Govern- 
ment should probably provide at least an amount equal to individual and corporate 
funds for scholarships. 

If the Federal Government were to establish a national scholarship program, 
it is suggested that it be administered, and scholarships be given, much as is done 
in the merit scholarship program. Perhaps a pool of all scholarship sources 
should be developed to include national as well as individual and corporate funds. 
It would be hoped that the pattern already established in past Government 
scholarship bills be continued. That is to say, it should be clearly specified that 
recipients may study where and what they wish. 

Mrs. Green. Miss McGill. 

Miss McGinx. I am Frances McGill, and I am the supervisor of the 
guidance and counseling service of the department of schools. 

About 8 years ago, as one of our guidance programs we undertook 
college information and counseling and scholarship information. We 
found at that time that there was a great deal of disorganized kind of 
information about scholarships, and so we were one of the early schools 
to tabulate this information. 

Because of this long interest in college information and scholarship 
opportunity, I thought that I would just point out to you limitations 
of the present scholarship program. 
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There are 42.5 percent of the students in Portland who go to college. 
This ranges, among the 9 high schools, from 63.5 down to 25 percent. 
Many of the students are e applic: ints for scholarships. 

I have made a study of 1956. There were 3,222 graduates in that 
class, and 1,143 applied for scholarships. The awards total 464. 

Forty-one percent is quite a degree of success, but I would like to 
reinforce Mr. Williams’ remarks about the size of the scholarships. 

Only about 15 percent of the scholarships carry a substantial amount 
of money that would relate to need. In a study that several ee 
made, we found that the average scholarship grant was around $20 
which really is not enough to influence one one way or the pty 

I thought you might be interested in an analysis that I made of a 
graduating class in one of our typical high schools. There were 527 
students in the graduating class; 237 requested transcripts. I took 
the test records of the group and selected the students from the 
80 percentile up, which is the cream of the crop. 

I found that there were 85 students in this superior-ability level in 
this graduating class. Twenty-five went to college, paying their own 
expenses. Twenty did not apply for schol: arship 1 nor make any appli- 
cation to enroll in college. Forty applied for scholarship aid. 

There were 27 awards to the 40 applicants, and 10 of them were 
over $500. Seven carried all expenses based on need. Interestingly 
enough, those seven were Yale, Harvard, Wellesley, MIT, C alifornia 
Tech, Mills, and a Tucker scholarship, which is the Max Tucker 
scholarship, the large Oregon grant to State schools, independent 
schools, too, but an Oregon. resident requirement. 

I took the 20 who did not apply and compared them with 2 boys, 
1 boy who was awarded a Yale scholarship, another a Harvard scholar- 
ship, to give you an idea of the level of ability, and I found that in 
the 20 who did not consider college 6 had equal ability and 13 superior 
ability. 

Many of the scholarships awarded to this class were awarded to 
students with lower ranges of ability, and some of the conclusions, 
though that is hardly the word, but I would say some ideas, that I got 
from analysis is the fact that there are many, many scholarships. 
However, there are many more applicants than there are scholarships, 
and among the numerous scholarships there are few of real monetary 
value. 

It costs money to apply for scholarships. If you apply for a schol- 
arship to college, you have to apply to the college. In order to en- 
hance your success of winning, it is like playing bingo; you put 
money on several spots, and that costs money. Applic ations to col- 
lege run around $15. Many youngsters apply to 3 or 4 colleges, so it 
is $45 or more. 

Then it costs money to take the college board examinations, and 
many families, in spite of the counseling ‘that we give the youngsters 
at school and try to take the families along, cannot see this expendi- 
ture. 

Also, as Mr. Williams mentioned, the scholarships are restricted to 
choice of vocation. 

One thing is interesting. There are many more scholarships for 
boys than there are for girls. One of the interesting ideas that I felt 
with respect to 20 superior ability youngsters who did not go to col- 
lege, | generally about 15 percent of the top level gradu: ting class 
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do not go on to college, was that it is difficult for youngsters to hitch 
their wagon to a star when the probabilities of success are so slight. 

Also, I think it is interesting to think about a famil with an 
income of about, say, $4,000, even $5,000, and then to think of the 
cost of a college education. The cost of a college education, if you 
go away from home, would be half the family’s annual income, so 
that naturally parents would be reluctant, and children would be re- 
luctant to apply, to really plan on college. 

Let us say those who = apply operate under some handicaps. One 
of them is this: The youngster of low income level probably works 
after school, as Mr. W illiams mentioned. He does not participate in 
athletics or your club activity program, so that the written record 
that he presents the college for appraisal is not quite as enticing. 

The other thing is that applicants for the large scholarships in 
particular, but it is pretty general, have to have an individual inter- 
view and a great deal depends upon chance in that 15- or 20-minute 
interview. The youngster of the low socioeconomic level, who really 
has the need and has the brains, is less likely to impress the inter- 
viewer than is the youngster of a higher level who has more social 
skills and more poise. 

I think that may be most of my contribution. 

Mrs. Green. These are exceedingly interesting peperh, too, that 
you have presented to the committee, and w ithout 0 jection, I would 
like to have them made a part of the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Fo_tow-Ure Strupy or COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS OF GRADUATES OF 1954 OF THE 
PORTLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Portland Public Schools, Department of Child Services, Guidance and Counseling 


A. TABULATION OF COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 


The information presented in the tabulation report was obtained from the 
admissions offices of the colleges to which students directed applications for 
admission. An application for admission requires an accompanying transcript 
of high school records. 

The first page of the tabulation table provides you with the following 
information: 

1. The number of graduates of each high school. 

2. The number of boys and girls who made application for admission to 
college. This is to be found in the column headed ‘Transcripts sent.” 

3. Some students apply for admission to more than one college. There- 
fore, there need be a differentiation between the number of transcripts sent 
and the actual number of students who sought admission. 

4. The percentage of each graduation class who sought admission to 
college. 

The number and the percentage of graduates who enrolled in college. 

The following pages of the report present the number of applications for 
admission and the number of students enrolled in college, listed by college 
associations in the following order : 

Northwest Association 

North Central Association 

New England Association 

Southern Association 

Middle States Association 


B. AN INTERPRETIVE ANALYSIS OF THE TABULATION TABLES 


Among the Portland high schools, the largest percentage of high school 
graduates to enroll in college came from Grant High School. Grant High 
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School sent 63.5 percent of its graduates to college. The high school with the 
second highest percentage was Lincoln High School. It is interesting to note 
that there is a 14.8 percent difference between the first and second high schools. 
Of the 474 Grant High School graduates, 330 sent transcripts and 301 enrolled 
in college, while at Lincoln High School, with 322 graduates, 197 sent transcripts 
and 157 enrolled in college. 

The two high schools next in rank are Washington, 46.0 percent, and Cleveland, 
45.7 percent, both above the citywide percentage of 42.5 percent. 

At Jefferson High School, a little less than half of the graduates sent tran- 
scripts, and 39.9 percent enrolled in college. The percentages of Jefferson, 
Roosevelt and Franklin High Schools are close together. 

The national average of high school graduates who enroll in college full time 
is 36 percent.’ Six of our high schools exceed this figure, and the citywide 
average of 42.5 percent is a 6.5 percent above the national average. 

The first follow-up study of college enrollment was made of the classes 
graduated in 1950. Since then the Guidance Service has made such a study 
every 2 years. Below are listed the totals and percentages for those years. 


| Tctalnum- | Number 
Year ber ef enre lled in Percentage 
graduates college 


1950- | 3,195 1, (89 35.1 
1952__. . 2, 674 1,924 | 38. 2 
1954_- 2, 801 1, 186 | 42. 5 
Comparison of percentages of college enrollments of Portland High School 
students in the 3 studies 
| 1950 1952 1954 
School | Number of | Percentage Number of | Percentage | Number of | Percentage 


graduates jof graduates} graduates jof graduates graduates | f graduates 
enrolled in | enrolled in | enrolled in | enrolled in | enrolled in | enro'ed in 





| college college | college | college college college 

Benson | 61 20. 1 53 | 22. 6 68 25.4 
Cleveland 37 13.3 118 47.7 113 15.7 
Franklin . | 93 22.7 | 101 | 29. 0 138 34.4 
Girls Polytechnic 10 10.0 15 11.8 5 5.0 
Grant } 320 63. 2 296 | 65. 0 301 | 63.5 
Jefferson 147 32.7 138 | 33.0 175 39.9 
Lincoln 157 52.3 125 45.4 157 48.7 
Roosevelt 64 18. 7 52 20. 6 91 36.3 
Washington 200 48.3 126 40.0 138 46.0 

Total- hi 1, 089 35. 1 1, 024 38. 2 1, 186 42.5 


As is to be expected, the largest number of students enroll in Oregon colleges. 
Below is a comparison of the enrollments within the State system of higher 
education and the independent colleges in Oregon. 


Independent 





State colleges 
system of (excluding 
higher specislived 
education | training 
| schools) 
is wane patentee = | | —_ 
Ee 672 | 235 
| EE | 60 249 
er 780 256 


1This figure was furnished by the National Education Association. It is the official 
estimate made by the U. S. Office of Education, February 1955. 
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It is interesting to note in the breakdown of colleges within the State system 
of higher education and the independent colleges of Oregon that, while enroll- 
ments have increased at Portland State, the independent colleges have main- 
tained their enrollment figures, 


Study of enrollment of Portland public high school graduates in colleges of 
Oregon State system of higher education, 1950, 1952, 1954 


1950 iy 1954 
Bn. > cis dame e 


See 
Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number 


who sent | who en- | who sent} who en- | who sent} who en- 


tran- | rolled | tran- | rolled tran- {| rolled 
scripts | scripts | scripts 
1 | | 

otal number of graduates. 3, 105 | 2, 674 2, 801 
Eastern Oregon College of Education. | 1 1 4 1 
Oregon College of Education | 13 9 | 7 4 8 3 
Oregon State College 222 193 230 195 227 180 
University of Orégon 235 198 171 133 205 176 
University of Oregon Dental School_-_.----| } 4 3 2 | 1 
University of Oregon Medical School. - a 1 1 
Oregon Technical Institute | 7 7 | 2 2 
Portland State College 303 | 271 | 307 258 | 495 | 416 
Southern Oregon College of Education. | seu 1 | 0 

Total. ‘nil ‘ ath 77 672 726 600 943 780 


Study of enrollment of Portland public high school graduates in independent 
colleges of Oregon, 1950, 1952, 1954 





| 
1950 | 1952 1954 
! 
| | | 
Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number 
| who sent | who en- who sent | who en- | whosent| who ens 
| tran- | rolled | tran- rolled |  tran- rolled 
| scripts | | scripts | scripts 
——————————$—————— ee ee 
Total number of graduates... | 3, 105 | 2, 674 | 2, 801 
Lewis and Clark College... | 131 90 | 133 92 156 121 
Portland University. | 43 | 36 58 37 59 | 40 
Reed College__- 62 | 33 | 38 26 35 19" 
Willamette University. 42 30 61 49 58 33 
Marylhurst College 20 | 15 ae 6 3 2 
Multnomah College. - -- 16 | 6 10 5 6 3 
Pacific U viversity- - - 7 | 7 17 10 10 6 
Linfi ld College 11 | 5 17 10 23 12 
Cascade College. -- 7 5 1] 10 9 8 
George Fox College. | 6 6 2 | l 2 | z 
Northwest Christian College 2 2 3 3 7 7 
Concordia College... 0 0 0} 0 4 | 3 
Total. 347 235 357 | 249 372 | 256 
| | 


In 1954 the colleges in the Northwest Association attracted the largest number 
of students ; namely, 1,143 of the 1,186 who enrolled in college . 

As the previous tables indicated, 1,036 students enrolled in Oregon colleges, 
leaving 107 who enrolled in colleges in the Northwest Association outside of 
Oregon. 

Enrollment in Northwest Association excluding Oregon 





1950 1952s | 1954 
Alaska.. : d } 1 
California 38 49 | 37 
Idaho, Utah, and Colorado... nek . 18 | 18 | 27 
Washington 57 | 56 | 42 
DOK, oxntsep-tenibeies etenadbshebslvesil 113 | 123 107 


The largest of these enrollments were found to be in California and Wash- 
ington colleges. This is a trend which has been consistent in the three studies. 
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Enrollment in colleges in the State of Washington 
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The following colleges have enrolled the largest number of Portland students: 


1950 1952 1954 


eppeenecentemmnsll encneediantent meee 


i . . , { : 
| Number | Number | Number |} Number | Number | Number 
who sent} whoen- | whosent| whoen- | whosent/} who en- 





| tran- rolled | tran- rolled tran- rolled 

| seripts | scripts | scripts 
1. University of Washington... 31 21 29 | 20 | 26 | 12 
2. Whitman College -_-__- 6 |} 4 8 6 17 ll 
3. Pacific Lutheran College. - : 4 | 1 y 7 | 12 | 10 
4. Clark Junior College. ------ eve 15 15 10 10 3 1 


Enrollment in colleges in the State of California 


Number who | Number who 


sent trans- | enrolled 
cripts | 
1950. - - —_ . ; 75 37 
1952... ..----------------- nnnnens phon 114 | 47 
Pidhee=sasn ‘ contan?* naan wanpnam as , waal ' 109 | 37 


The 4 colleges which attracted the largest number of students 


| 1950 | 1952 1954 





Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number 
who sent | who en- | whosent| who en- | whosent | who en- 


tran- rolled tran- rolled tran- rolled 
scripts | scripts scripts 
1. Stanford University. onthe ‘ 26 17 69 28 55 | 14 
2. Mills College--. 7 3 4 3 6 4 
3. Pomona College.-- 5 ] 6 1 12 3 
4. University of California (Berkeley) - - - 4 0 0 0 ll 3 


In summary, the number of Portland high-school graduates who enroll in col- 
lege exceeds the national average. The great diversity of applications for admis- 
sion and enrollments would indicate that Portland students do have information 
about colleges and scholarships available. 

A very high percentage of those students who are attending independent colleges 
are recipients of scholarship awards. 

Another indication that students obtain information about colleges and coun- 
seling toward the choice of a college is found in the difference between the number 
of students who sought admission and the number of applications for admission 
that were made. College admission officers have cried loudly during the past 
several years about the multiple-application problem. This has become a prob- 
lem since increased college enrollments have brought more rigid admission re- 
strictions. At the college board meeting in 1954, a great deal of time was spent 
in discussing multiple applications, which, the board felt, pointed up an apparent 
lack of accurate information and guidance being given high-school students con- 
cerning college. A picture was painted of students making applications to many 
colleges without discrimination. High-school seniors, it was felt, generally were 
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not informed on admission requirements of colleges, nor were they able to ap- 
praise their own ability and school records in the light of these requirements. 

The 1954 study shows that in the Portland schools there were 1,639 transcripts 
sent by 1,369 students, which means that there were only 6 transcripts sent by 
every 5 applicants. The students who were applicants for scholarships were en- 
couraged to make several applications; hence, they were largely responsible for 
the 270 multiple applications. Among the applicants for scholarships, 90 percent 
were admitted to, and awarded grants from, all colleges to which they made 
application. 

This, and the previous data, indicate to me that counselors and coordinators 
of college and scholarship information are identifying pupils early, helping them 
to work up to their ability, and helping them to make realistic choices, both 
in planning to attend college and in their choice of a college. 


C. STUDY OF DELAYED ENROLLMENT IN COLLEGE 


A continuous followup of the 1952 graduating class: We had reason to believe 
that a true picture of the percentage of graduates of given high school who 
attend college could not be obtained in a 1-year followup. Therefore, we have 
continued a followup of the class of 1952. Below is a cumulative tabulation of 
the students who enrolled in college for the first time in 1952 and subsequent 
years. 


A cumulative study of college enrollment of 1952 graduates of the Portland 
public high schools from 1952 through 1954 

















Number who enrolled Total | Percent- | Percent- 

Number | in college number | ageof | age of 

School of gradu- | ia aks __._}| whoen- | gradu- | gradu- 

ates in | | rolled in | ates who | ates who 

1952 1952 1953 | 1954 college | enrolled | enrolled 

by 1954 in 1952 | by 1954 

| 
Benson 53 | 2 3 | 58 | 23.0 | 24.2 
Cleveland... | 118 | 4 s 130 | 49.4 52.6 
Franklin : 101 | 3 3; 106 30.1 30. 9 
Girls Polytechnic. - - 15 | 1 16 12.7 12.7 
Grant. 296 | 8 | 6 310 | 66.6 | 68.0 
Jefferson . 138 | 3 19 | 151 33.7 | 36.1 
Lincoln 125 | 2 | 127 | 45.5 | 46. 
Roosevelt. 52 | 6 4 | 62 | 23.0 24.6 
Washington.. 126 13 2 141 | 44.1 | 44.7 
Total. ... | 2,674] 1,024 4() 37 | 1, 101 | 39.8 | 41.1 
i ! ! { 


PORTLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


Percentage of high school graduating classes who applied for scholarship aid, 1956 


5 pe | 
Num- | Num-/| Per- Num- | Num- Per- 


Num- Per- ber of | ber of | centage| ber of | ber of | centage 

ber of | Total | centage! boys in| appli- | boys | girls in| appli- | cf girls 

Schools grad- | appli- | of ap- grad- | cations | who grad- | cations| who 

uates | cations! plica- | uating | made | were | uating | made were 

tions class |by boys| appli- class |by girls | appli- 

cants | cants 

Benson High School 248 25 10,0 248 25 10.0 | 0 0 0 
Cleveland High School 282 109 38.6 113 48 | 42.5 | 169 61 | 36.1 
Franklin High School 180) 158 33.0 220 62 28.2 | 260 96 37.0 

Girls Polytechnic High | 

School 113 l4 12.4 0 0 | 0 113 i4 12.4 
Grant High School 544 272 50.0 258 91 35. 3 | 286 18! 63.3 
Jefferson High School 512 161 31.4 232 82 35.3 | 280) | 79 28, 2 
Lincoln High School 384 202 52.6 177 101 57.1 207 101 18.3 
Roosevelt High School 306 96 31.4 146 47 32, 2 160 49 30.6 
Washington High School 353 106 30,0 157 52 33. 1 196 54 27.5 


Total. _- 3, 222 1, 143 35. 4 1, 551 508 32, 75 1, 671 635 8.0 
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Applications for scholarships made by high-school seniors graduated in 1956 


| College Competitive Total 





} 


| Boys | Girls | Total 


| Boys | Girls | Total | Boys | Girls | Total 


| 


Total number cf applicants_.| 330 401 731 178 234 412 | 508 635 1, 143 
Total number of awards 156 199 355 51 58 109 | 207 257 464 
Percentage of applicants 

who received awards_- 44 50 49 29 25 26 41 40) 41 





Applications for scholarships 


High school College ! | Competitive ? Total 


Boys | Girls | Total Boys | Girls | Total | Boys | Girls | Total 


| 








SE PEED : 1 15. | 10 10 25 |... 25 
Cleveland __---- 30 47 77 18 14 32 | 48 61 109 
Premiee.u. . J20 2... i 43 55 98 19 41 60 62 96 158 
Girls Polytechnic. ---- a aed 7 7 7 7 ae 14 14 
iis ok weaee 52 95 147 39 86 125 91 181 272 
Jefferson... ..-- ‘ = 50 | 54 104 32 25 57 R2 79 161 
Léne@in. . 323.2252... 525 56 | 58 114 45 43 RS 101 101 202 
ngs tmmescisi cas reo 38 42 80 9 7 16 47 49 96 
Washington _.-_---- “ a 46 43 &9 6 11 17 52 54 106 

INI ince laehia . 330 401 731 178 234 412 508 635 1, 143 

Awards made 
High school College Competitive Total 
Boys Girls | Total Boys Girls | Total Boys Girls | Total 

Benson. --.--.-- iacauee ; Be Sisters 10 Oi... 9 | ah .. 19 
Cleveland. ............. 14 26 40 7 5 12 21 31 52 
PLS. J0.25 obubitbes 23 32 55 5 ll 16 28 43 71 
Girls Polytechnic. ..........|...-- 4 4 3 7 7 7 
GS ot Sha oncdabibncoe 16 41 57 5 S 13 21 49 70 
SN 6 nde iierisiniinhbisaseanirenet 26 31 57 1] ll 22 37 42 79 
OS ee ee 5a 26 21 47 5 7 12 31 28 59 
eR irecscsinmeiel ale 19 14 33 4 $ ~ 23 18 41 
ans nen ; 22 30 52 5 9 14 27 39 66 

RE, occksehicesees 156 199 | 355 51 58 109 | 207 257 464 


1 College: Awards by colleges to students who made application for admission to that college. 
2 Competitive: The type of scholarship aid for which students compete. The winner may use the award 
to attend the college of his choice. 


MERIT SCHOLARSHIP Report, 1956-57 


The top 5 percent of the graduating class were selected by the school to take 
the scholarship qualifying test. 

Any other senior who wished to take the examination could do so by paying 
a fee of $1. 

The students who qualified for the final examination were awarded certificates. 

Students who did not qualify for the final examination but were considered to 
deserve recognition were placed on a recommended list. 

Top 5 percent selected to take the test: Boys, 100; girls, 92; total, 192. 

Total number who took the test: Boys, 188; girls, 221; total, 409. 

Number of these students who took college-entrance examination board exami- 
nations: Boys, 63; girls, 53; total, 116. 

Number awarded scholarships: Boys, 1; girls, 3; total, 4. 

Number awarded certificates : Boys, 16; girls, 11; total, 27. 

Number on recommended list: Boys, 13; girls, 9; total, 22. 
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Number and percentage of 1956 high-school graduates who requested transcripts 
sent to colleges 





Percentage 

Number of | Number who of gradu- 

School graduates requested ates who 
transcripts requested 


transcripts 














Benbow EHigh Schools. ssc.) ec pcur pie tats. css il. so s5--us 272 62 23 16 
Cleveland High School Ra a Y 291 140 48 11 
Pramkifn Stee Senoor. ..i1! 200. 21 2.0. SU a 543 148 27 26 
Girls. Palytecnnie High School... ...-sec<ccegece-acegeeke~<> 118 19 16 10 
Grant High School : ; eae ‘ fect dh S 559 372 66 55 
Jefferson High School__.-- 5 dp bh dh tab Sid. Cie hah dest 527 237 | 44. 97 
Lincoln High School 4 ee eae akc eanil 409 243 59. 41 
Roosevelt High School tbe dada cube eELE Li Rts 320 103 32. 187 
Washington High School. _. ; ied ; aval 386 | 161 | 41.71 
j. ea sad is} sf 
AdLclty total. <i 4as0.<1a4i.44~sassewde~aeebsuesh-co dened 3, 425 | 1, 485 43.2 


Source: Guidance and counseling, Frances Dwane McGill, supervisor. 


Mrs. Green. Do you have any questions, Mr. Elliott ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. No, except to say the statements of these three wit- 
nesses have been most helpful. 

Miss McGiiu. I do have one more thing. 

Often people say, after the first year when the class has graduated 
in June, if they do not go to college the first year, they will go to 
the college the second year or the third year. They will work a 
little while and then they will go to college. 

So we did a followup of the class of 1952. There were 2,674 who 
were graduated, and 40 percent enrolled in college in 1952. One 
hundred and eight have gone to college during the intervening 5 
years, which raises the percentage to 42.2 so 2.2 percent being added 
to the 1952 enrollment I think indicates that if they do not go to col- 
lege following graduation, there is not too much likelihood that they 
will go thereafter. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Do you know how many of those 2.2 percent that 
came in in the next 5 years had had military service before they went 
to college? 

Miss McGix. I could not answer, but I think quite a large per- 
centage. 

There is one school, Benson High School, which has a very low 
statistical evidence of enrollment in college, only 24.2 percent, but 
the reason for that is that the boys go into service. I think that school 
is affected more than the other high schools. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. No questions. 

Mrs. Green. Miss McGill, on your chart you have total : wppliontions 
for scholarships, 1,143. Does that mean 1 ,143 individuals ¢ 

Miss McGuixx. Individuals? 

Mrs. Green. That does not reflect duplication of applications ? 

Miss McGuiu. No. 

Mrs. GreEN. I notice also that in the awards made there were more 
girls who received scholarships than boys. Do I read your figures 
right on that ? 

Miss McGiiu. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. This is in spite of your previous statement that more 
scholarships are given to boys? 

98049—58—pt. 1—_—-38 
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Miss McGiu. I was thinking in terms of large scholarships such 
as the George Baker scholarship, which is a very large one. That 
is limited to boys. There are many awards for girls that are of small 
monetary value really. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You know, Madam Chairman, we can talk about 
this business all we want to, but the fact remains that only 10 percent 
of the students in American colleges today have scholarships. Of that 
10 percent, a very, very large, as Miss McGill pointed out, percentage 
of the scholarships are of such a nature as to be of ve Tittle help. 

I do want to compliment these witnesses on the quality of thelr 
testimony and their fine preparation, which is evident. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Madam Chairman ? 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicuoitson. Do you have many boys and girls from outside 
of the State in your colleges here in Oregon ¢ 

Dr. Cuerry. I am not sure I am the one to answer that. 

I would say proportionately, no, compared to eastern schools. If 
you look at our football teams, you will see there are athletic schol- 
arships that come from out of State. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Outside of football players? 

Dr. Currey. I do not think very large. 

Mr. Nicuotson. I tried to get a boy in school in Connecticut and 
they would not take him because they were filled up, just an ordinary 
school, and I am wondering if that condition exists very much 
throughout the country, that our State colleges may be filled up with 
no place for the boys to go. 

Dr. Cuerry. I would answer that more specifically in 2 or 3 
instances. 

I believe, for example, Reed College is predominantly out of State. 
There are more students, for example, in engineering at Oregon State 
than in the other schools because of its reputation, but in general, the 
Oregon schools do not have a large proportion of out- of-State stu- 
dents, including the medical] school. 

Mr. Nicuorson. You have room for them if they do apply ? 

Dr. Cuerry. I believe so today. I am sure it will be more crowded 
soon. 

Mr. Nicuoison. Thank you. 

Mrs. Green. I would like to have any one, or all three of you, 
comment. 

Do you think there is Federal responsibility in this area, Federal 
scholarships or loans? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. I think it is the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the development of talent when it is impossible for this 
talent to develop itself ? 

You talk about individuals of high ability. We have a number 
of them which we have identified who cannot possibly expect a col- 
lege education if they must depend on their own financial situation. 

If the Government wishes to develop highly talented individuals, 
they must take some responsibility for helping to pay the cost of it. 
Whether it is in terms of loans or grants, I am not prepared to say, 
but it seems to me that the number of scholarships given by founda- 
tions, by individuals, and corporations, is far too small for the num- 
ber of capable boys and girls who could benefit by these, and there- 
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fore, the only other fund seems to be tax funds made available by the 
Federal Government. 

Mrs. Green. Would you comment on whether or not there should 
be a means test ? 

Dr. Cuerry. I would like to comment on both these questions. 

On your first question, I feel that there certainly is a place for the 
Federal Government in this, in that I feel it is as much a point of 
survival as is our military preparedness, though it is certainly more 
long-term. 

On the means test, I think it would be much easier to administer 
without a means test. I testified somewhat on that in my statement. 
I feel, both from the point of view of the Government giving away 
money excessively, and also that we pride ourselves in providing what 
we can for our children, that the means test should be included. 

Mrs. Green. I have been concerned for some time about the great 
middle class. The wealthy family has no trouble meeting educational 
expenses or medical expenses, and the low economic group, probably 
receives more help, but there is this very large middle class; maybe 
they have 2 or 3 children who are to go to college, and if a means 
test were set up they perhaps would not qualify. Yet it would be a 
tremendous financial burden and perhaps keep some of these brainy 
youngsters out of the colleges. 

Do you think we havea problem there? 

Dr. Cuerry. I believe that in particular that is where the means 
test would apply. 

This form, for example, that is used in the independent colleges takes 
in every consideration—how many children, what the income is, what 
course ‘they are intending to take—and the means test in my mind 
would insure that they would get to school and not exclude them. 

I feel that for that reason, it should be liberal enough to assure 
them getting to school, and that it is a good thing from that point of 
vlew. 

Mrs. Green. Do you think there would be any reluctance on the part 
of families to divulge all of their financial circumstances to the com- 
mittee ¢ 

Dr. Currry. I do not believe so. 

The two examples that I have seen are in this merit scholarship, 
and in this er ‘ippled- children’s division. It is completely confidential. 
It is very honestly done. In the crippled children’s, the usual method 
is to have the Federal return of the previous year brought i in, and they 
are quite liberal. I believe it is not resented and people understand 
what the objective is, and that they will get the amount of help that 
they need to supplement their own effort. 

Mrs. Green. Do you havea comment? 

Miss McGiiu. You are aware of the college board, the confidential 
clearinghouse for scholarship applicants, in which need is surveyed 
and it is a matter of confidence between the parent and this service, 
the school. No one knows what the decision is, nor does anyone know 
the amount of the award. 

I think that is highly effective. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very, very niuch for being here. We appre- 
ciate your testimony. 
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I know there are several others that want to testify. Several of 
them have been waiting quite awhile. 

Mr. Darland is representing Cecil Posey of the Oregon, Educa- 
tional Association; is that right ? 


STATEMENT OF D. D. DARLAND, DIRECTOR OF PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES, OREGON EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Daruanp. That is correct. 

I am Dave Darland, of the Oregon Educational Association, 

One of the reasons he sent me is because I am consultant to our 
department of higher education, and I spent the last 10 years working 
mostly in higher education. 

I wish to express appreciation for this, the privilege of making this 
statement in support of a system of Federal subsidies to assist out- 
standing school graduates in securing a college education. I will read 
parts of this prepared paper and comment, because many things that 
are in here have been said before, but there are some things that we 
would like to highlight. 

Mrs. Green. And then we will make the full statement a part of 
the record. 

Mr. Dartanp. All right. 

We, contrary to some of the things said this morning, believe it is 
imperative, and we think it tremendously important, to make new and 
more liberal economic resources available, this notwithstanding that 
there are other problems. We know that it should be based on the 
desire and the demonstrated ability of those young people who have 
those, but not the dollars, to develop their talents to the optimum. 

Not only are there a great many outstanding high-school graduates 
not in college—and, by the way, Dr. C. K. Smith, executive secretary 
of the Association of Higher Education of the NEA, says that there 
are some 50,000 of the ablest graduates of American secondar y schools 

each year not going to c ollege, and there is some reason to suspect that 
that is a little Tow—but there are others now attending who are spend- 
ing too much time working their way through, and still others, who 
are not in the courses—or the colleges—of “their choice bee: ause of 
financial limitations. 

In particular, I would like to comment on the matter of work pro- 
grams and working their way through. I am sure that our group and 
our association recognizes the importance of keeping this work pro- 
gram open. However, I think that too much of our thesis on this 
matter of working our way through is based on a obsolete concept of 
work. 

If there is virtue in just work, then there is a lot of virtue in 
Univac. It is our feeling, I think, that we should begin to see the 
virtue in ideas, in creative ability, more clearly. 

For example, I can take you to college classes where young people 
can hardly hold their heads up. They are good students, but they 
have been working. They are tired, they spend too much time working 
and do not have adequate time to do their studies. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Consequently, when it comes time to take examina- 
tions, they stay up all night and cram and get enough knowledge in 
their heads to pass the examination and go back to work. 
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I am pretty familiar with that sort of thing, myself. 

Mr. Dartanp. That is what they attempt to do. 

We made a spot check in Oregon recently which showed each of the 
factors which I discussed above in existence, and, of course, we found 
some of the same things that were demonstrated here in the statistics 
given to you a moment ago by the Portland people. 

I think it would be interesting to just give you a résumé of three 
specific items. 

For example, there is a high school in a low-income area that 
graduated 213 high-school gr: aduates last year, and 40 of them went 
on to college. Another high school in another part of the State in a 
high-income district graduated 201 high-school graduates, and 150 of 
those went on to college. 

There has been considerable said about proximity here this morning. 
In the first case, this high school that graduated 213 last spring in the 
low-income district is in an area whereby students could live at home 
and attend 1 of 5 colleges. The 1 with 201 graduates, sending 150 on 
ot college, is in an area where they go to 1 college and stay home, so 
I am not so convinced as I once was about the whole matter of 
proximity. 

[ could also point out that—this is sort of a pattern I am talking 
about that we find—we went to several rural areas. Here is a typical 
example. 

In a small high-school graduating class, 68 went on. 

In all these cases, these prince ipals will tell you they know of out- 
standing young people who did not go on to school becauce of economic 
reasons. 

We discovered another important thing, in my opinion. Many of 
the students now being awarded scholarships are not in the lowest 
income groups because it has been found, even though a student has 
outstanding ability, he needs more assistance than most of the scholar- 
ships provide, and as a result, there is a tendency—and actually it is 
more than a tendency; it is going on—to avoid giving scholarships to 
those in the most needy groups, since such scholarships do not permit 
them to go to college anyway. 

This is true of the fee and tuition sc holarships given in many of the 
institutions of higher education in Oregon, and I think it is particu- 
larly true if you checked up on the system of higher education in 
Oregon. 

Certainly this was not the original intent of these scholarship pro- 
visions. Obviously our programs of giving aid to worthy and needy 
students have just not kept pace with the ‘drastically i increased costs 
of going to college. 

Some comment has been made here this morning about plugging the 

gap with the development of a community college, but, in my opinion, 

the idea of the community college on an area basis in Oregon has be- 
come somewhat of a political hot potato. This is true because there 
is demand placed upon the State legislature for funds for other educe- 
tional institutions, and we have not established our priorities and we 
have not probably studied that problem thoroughly enough. 

As a result, at least in Oregon, it is my feeling that there has been 
no leadership assigned to this whole area of the community college, 
because of this other priority problem. 
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It is true that it received some encouragement, but there has not 
been leadership responsibility assigned by the appropriate body, 
which should be, in my opinion, the State legislature. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Madam Chairman? 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Is there anything to stop these boys and girls from 
getting more than one scholarship ? 

Perhaps I give one out for $250 and the women’s club gives one 
for $150. Is there anything to stop a student from taking both of 
those and then applying for one at the college even ? 

Mr. Darzann. If I remember correctly, and I have been, by the 
way, a college dean of students, we always ask people those ty pes of 
questions, and I think we knew pretty well. 1 do not know in all 
cases, but I would assume that if a person were receiving more than 
one, the people in charge of the admissions office would probably 
know it. 

Mr. Nicnotson, What is wrong about taking two or three if the 
people who give them think you are all right, that you will make a 
good citizen, and a good teacher, and a hundred and one other good 
things ? 

I have been wondering all the time through these hearings why 
they mention one. 

Mr. Dartanp. I was not commenting on whether it was wrong or 
right. 

Mr. Nicuoison. I understand that. I just interrupted you to get 
that, and before I forgot it. 

Mr. Dartanp. As I said, this paper is somewhat of an outline and 
we have certain guidelines established in our mind and they all need 
further amplification. Many of them have been discussed and given 
amplification, so I will just mention some of them. 

First, we think there should be developed a Federal system of 
scholarships, grants-in-aid, to the institutions as well as the scholar, 
and interest-free loans and interest-free during the duration of the 
formal study, for the undergraduates. 

I can conceive of an idea whereby you might have a yearly service 
fee so a student would show up before a committee and be reminded 
~ he is going to school because he is on the interest-free scholarship. 

I do not particularly agree with the idea that students do not have 
responsibilities when dealing with their Government. I would like 
to see some evidence that they do not, and I would be more convinced. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me interrupt the gentleman to say this: The Gov- 
ernment set up in about 1951 or 1950 a revolving fund for direct 
loans to veterans with which to build homes, and altogether, I guess 
there has been placed in that fund today somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $600 million or $700 million; perhaps more, but at least that 
much. The payment rate to that fund has been very high, so high, 
as a matter of fact, that it has been commented on in all the publica- 
tions around the country here for vears. 

Of course, another case of that is that the Government holds 
mortgage on the home, but I think it is an indication, with respect to 
those people to whom these loans were extended, and who in order to 
be eligible for the loan had to show that they were unable to get loans 
from private sources, that the repayment rate has been unusually 
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high. This goes to rebut the assertion that people do not want to pay 
their Government for loans that have been made to them. 

Mr. Dartanp. I agree with you. I think that the American people 
have much more high regard for their Government than a lot of the 
propaganda that is handed out by some people through some of the 
types of literature that was being discussed earlier. 

I think recipients should in no way be coerced in their choice of area 
of study or institution so long as the institution is properly accredited. 

We feel that qualified students should be the recipients of such 
assistance, not specific institutions. 

Here we think probably that each student should be considered indi- 
vidually, and you may want interviews or recommendations from 
principals and teachers. You may want school records, of course, and 
a test, and you may wish an interview. At least we think there should 
be a multiapproach to that particular problem. We think allotments 
of scholarships, grants-in-aids, and interest-free loans should be based 
on ability and need of the applicant involved. 

We do think that the means approach would work. Of course, we 
again state that this means that each case is considered individually. 

“We feel that an interest-free loan should be more easily attained than 
either a scholarship or the grant-in-aid that goes with it. We think 
there should be much more liberality in that regard. 

We have learned, by the way, in the association, that we have to be 
very practical about these matters, so we feel that these loans could be 
federally guaranteed and could begin to collect interest when the stu- 
dent starts earning, and possibly after a reasonable time a breathing 
period, and then these could be transferred to an approved local com- 
mercial agency of the recipient’s choice, when they become interest- 
bearing and still with the Government guaranty. 

We feel that the program should be administered by competent pro- 
fessional experience through the United States Office of Education in 
contract with each participating State. I think it is the feeling over 
in our group that that is very important. 

We feel that all States should receive a prorated share of scholar- 
ships and grants-in-aids on a State matching basis. 

Earlier, 1 believe it was mentioned and some concern was shown 
about the problem of Oregon or a given State making grants to some- 
one who would be attending a school out of State. I would submit 
that we are already doing that in the case of, say veterinary science 
through the Western Interstate Commission on Higher Education, and 
I would also submit that possibly we are doing it 1n other ways, and I 
see no particular block there. 

I think that we have to overcome our provincialism in that particu- 
lar regard. 

Mrs. Green. If I may interrupt, you say that you want it prorated 
among the States on the basis of population, and yet the individual 
would have freedom of choice to go to any college in the United 
States. 

Mr. Dartanp. Absolutely. 

Mrs. Green. Then why would you want it prorated among the 
States instead of determined on the basis of the ability of the 
individual. 

Mr. Daruanp. For the very simple reason, I think, we have to be 
practical in this matter. After all, everybody votes. 

Mrs. Green. I wish that were true. 
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Mr. Dartanp. Everybody should have the opportunity to vote, but 
our Congress is made up of people from all the States. I think it is 
tremendously important that we disseminate this educational oppor- 
tunity throughout all of the country, and I think it is just a matter of 
almost expediency, and I think this is one of the things you are going 
to come up against, and if you do not do it on a pror: ated basis, I think 
an important program will probably be killed in Congress, such as 
others I could mention for similar reasons. 

This is purely a matter of practicality so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Extiorr. You have a good measuring stick by the appointment 
of candidates to West Point. The C ongress provided that they be 
drawn from every section of the country, every congressional district, 
and that there be : appointed not more than four from any congressional 
district at one time. So far as I am concerned, in addition to being 
political, that system has worked pretty well. 

Mr. Dartanp. Yes, and too, I could also point out some other things. 
I do not have as much confidence in using just a test to determine all 
of the qualifications for recipients of these scholarships as some would. 
Maybe it has been covered, but I worked in the Army specialized 
training in the last misunderstanding, and I remember distinctly a 
study where one group had written a test to show that the intelligence 
was definitely in this particular section of the country, and another one 
had written a test to show that it was in another particul: ir area. It 
has to do with terminology and semantics that go into the test, and 
many other things. 

I am not dealing in the importance of tests. I am trying to put them 
in their proper perspective. I have no compunction about that partic- 
ular matter of prorating these on some basis. I think there is intelli- 
gence in all the States and Territories; evidently some in Russia. 

We also feel that a program should be so organized and admin- 
istered as to become a prestige program. You mentioned West Point, 
and Annapolis, and now the Air Force. Stimulating the level of 
aspiration of parents and young students is a major purpose of such 
a program. The fact of the matter is it may be the most important 
aspect of this program if it were set up in a proper way, and this cer- 
tainly would be one answer to those who demean the importance of 
the educated person, the intellectual, in our society. 

I believe that Dean Spalding mentioned that this morning when 
he referred to the eggheads. 

It was also mentioned that such a Federal subsidized undergraduate 
student program should be integrated into the total picture of higher 
education in this country. While it will not solve all the problems, 
it will certainly supplement and encourage other scholarship programs. 

This program should not replace other important programs such 
as the aid to construction and others now in existence. 

You will notice that the emphasis of this presentation is upon under- 
graduate need. It is also recognized that there will be highly special- 
ized types of activities which may require special aid, an example 
being basic research in the area of astronomy and cosmic rays, atomic 
energy, and so on, but it is our feeling in a democracy we must give 
consideration to the value of becoming generalists before becoming 
specialists. 
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Furthermore, it will be from this group probably that will come 
these highly specialized, capable people who will make great contri- 
bution in the field of theory of research et cetera. That is, of course, 
provided they are given an opportunity where there is a free flow of 
information so that you do not have compartmentalized secrecy, and 
I say that because in recent days I have heard people, and even some 
newspaper editors, say that this just goes to show that the public 
schools and others have not been te wching mathematics and science. 

They, of course, are referring to sputnik and whatever you call the 
second one, but we seem to feel in our group, I think, that maybe com- 
partmentalized secrecy at the top level had more to do with it than 
some of the other things that may be being said. 

In summary, the Oregon Education Association believe that such 
an undergraduate assistance program must soon be effected to serve 
as a kind of insurance protecting the future of our way of life. By 
ax: ha program, we shall insure: 

That the outst: anding student, regardless of economic status, is 
oie ena chance to develop his potential abilities. 

That teachers and parents have realistic support when they 
oe outstanding students to plan for college. 

. That the States are given leadership in establishing a similar 
progr am to the extent of their fiscal ability. 

We feel that some of the States, and possibly our own, needs some, 
le . s say, needling in this direction. 

And that the entire Nation, through its Federal Government, 
a in a positive way to free a great resorvoir of human talent. 

This is certainly not new. The “GI bill demonstrated beyond doubt 
the strength and value of subsidizing higher education of the indi- 
vidual student. 

There have been this morning some statements made about the NYA 
that were not altogether complimentary, and I would like to go on 
record as saying that probably there is direct relationship between 
my being in this chair and the NYA program. I happen to have come 
up through the NYA program and was given the opportunity to go 
to college by being the janitor of the gymnasium in a school. The 
State did not provide a janitor for the gymnasium of that school. 
It was a 3-story building and there were 5 of us who took care of it, 
and we did not conjure up work. We took care of it. 

I would just like to say that I think the NYA program had much 
more value than is often recognized in this generation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Madam Chairman, I would like to join with Mr. 
Darland in his compliment to the NYA period. I had the privilege 
of seeing that program in full operation. One of the greatest experi- 
ences in my life was to appear before a Senate committee and urge 
the continuance of the program in 1935, I think it was, or 1936. I 
thing the NYA did a world of good. 

The criticism that I might ‘have of such a program would be in 
some areas that it needed more planning insofar as its projects were 
concerned. I am just wondering, in light of the recommendation of 
the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, if 
we should not attempt in some way or other to get underway a real 
planning program for some such and have it at least on the shelf, 
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because I am not certain at all that the time may not come again that 
we will need a similar program. 

The student angle of that one came, insofar as college students are 
concerned, without much warning, but I think I agree with Mr. 
Darland that it did a world of good, if for no other reason than that 
it brought him to this chair this morning. 

Mrs. Green. I concur in this last statement. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Nicuorson. No questions. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much, Mr. Darland. I am sorry you 
had to stay so long, but perhaps you intended to anyhow. 

Mr. Daruanp. That isall right. I intended to. 

(The prepared statement of Cecil W. Posey, submitted by D. D. 
Darland, is as follows:) 


STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF THE OREGON EDUCATION ASSOCIATION SUBMITTED BY 
CectL W. Posty, EXEcUTIVE SECRETARY, PRESENTED BY D. D. DARLAND, DIRECTOR 
OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the Oregon Education Association, I wish to ex- 
press appreciation for the privilege of making this statement in support of a 
system of Federal subsidies to assist outstanding high school graduates in 
securing their college educations. 

We believe it imperative to make new and more liberal economic resources 
available to outstanding high school graduates who have both the desire and 
the demonstrated ability, but not the dollars, to develop their talents to the 
optimum. 

Not only are there a great many outstanding high school graduates not in 
college * because of economic reasons, but there are others now attending who 
are spending too much time working their way through, and still others who 
are not in the courses—or the colleges—of their choice because of financial 
limitations. 

We made a spot check in Oregon recently which showed each of these factors 
in existence in this State. It also showed that students now being awarded 
scholarships are not usually in the lowest income groups, because it has been 
found that—even though a student has outstanding ability—he needs more 
assistance than most of the scholarships provide. As a result, there is actually 
a tendency to avoid giving scholarships to those in the most needy groups, since 
such scholarships do not permit them to go to college. This is true of the fee 
and tuition scholarships given in some institutions of higher education in 
Oregon. Certainly this was probably not the original intention of these scholar- 
ship provisions. Obviously, our programs of giving aid to worthy and needy 
students have just not kept pace with the drastically increased costs of going 
to college. 

Although each would require further amplification, we believe the following 
guidelines to be appropriate for a federally subsidized undergraduate student 
program: 

1. There should be developed a Federal system of scholarships, grants-in- 
aid, and interest-free loans (interest free during the duration of formal 
study) for undergraduates. 

2. Recipients should in no way be coerced in their choice of (a) area of 
study, or (b) institution, so long as the institution is properly accredited. 

3. Qualified students should be the recipients of such assistance—not 
specific institutions. 

4. Allotment of scholarships, grants-in-aid, and interest-free loans should 
be based on ability and need of the applicant involved, This means that 
each student case is considered individually according to a carefully de- 
veloped procedure. 


1Dr. C. K. Smith, executive secretary of the Association of Higher Education of the 
NEA, says, “Some 50,000 of the ablest graduates of American secondary schools each year 
are not going to college” (October 18, 1957). 
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5. An interest-free loan should be more easily attained than either a 
scholarship or grant-in-aid. (Interest-free loans could be geared to the 
number of qualified applicants needing help, since they would be federally 
guaranteed and would begin to collect interest when students start earning 
after graduation. These could then be transferred to an approved local, 
commercial agency of the recipient’s choice when they reach the point of 
being interest-bearing loans still with Government guaranty.) 

6. The program should be administered by competent, professional 
persons through the United States Office of Education in contract with each 
participating State. 

7. All States should receive a prorated share of scholarships and grants- 
in-aid on a State-matching basis. 

8. Such a program should be so organized and administered as to become 
a prestige program. Stimulating the level of aspiration of parents and young 
students is a major purpose of such a program. (This would certainly be 
one answer to those who demean the importance of the educated person— 
the intellectual—in our society.) 

Such a federally subsidized undergraduate student program should be inte- 
grated into the total picture of higher education in this country. While it will 
not solve all the problems, it will certainly supplement and encourage other 
scholarship programs. This program should not replace other important pro- 
grams, such as aid to construction, now in existence. 

While the emphasis of this presentation is upon undergraduate need, it is also 
here recognized that there will be highly specialized types of activities which 
may require special aid, an example being basic research in the areas of astronomy 
and cosmic rays. But in a democracy, we must give consideration to the value 
of becoming generalists before becoming specialists. 

In summary, the Oregon Education Association believes that such an under- 
graduate assistance program must soon be effected to serve as a kind of insur- 
ance protecting the future of our way of life. By such a program we shall 
insure: 

1. That the outstanding student, regardless of economic status, is given a 
chance to develop his potential abilities. 

2. That teachers and parents have realistic support when they encourage 
outstanding students to plan for college. 

3. That the States are given leadership in establishing a similar program 
to the extent of their fiscal ability. 

4. And that the entire Nation, through its Federal Government, assists in 
a positive way to free a great reservoir of human talent. 

This is certainly not new. The GI bill demonstrated beyond doubt the strength 
and value of subsidizing the higher education of the individual student. And 
some of us remember the NYA. 


Mrs. Green. The committee is adjourned until 2 o’clock. 
(Thereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., same day.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mrs. Green. The subcommittee will come to order again. 
I think when we left this morning, we promised Mr. Yates that we 
would call upon him first of all. 


STATEMENT OF CLAUDE E. YATES, OWNER AND BUSINESS MAN- 
AGER, ZWEEGMAN SCHOOL FOR MEDICAL SECRETARIES, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. YAres. There are two manuscripts here. One is a complete 
report, and the other is a summary of that report. Iam going to work 
from the summary for my appearance before the committee. I would 
like to have the testimony on the original report, which is about 25 
pages, for the record, sir. 
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My name is Claude Yates. I live at 2929 Gough Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. I am the owner and business manager of the Zweegman 
School for Medical Secretaries, 1441 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 
9, Calif. The following are some of my activities in the field of edu- 
cation: 

1. Legislative advocate for the California Council of Business 
Schools, and private specialized schools and colleges. 

2. Member of the Accrediting Commission for Business Schools, 
representing the member schools of the 11 Western States. 

3. Member of the board of directors, representing the Western 
States for the National Association and Council of Business Schools. 

4. Past president of the California Council of Business Schools. 

My appearance here today is to represent the following: 

1. California Council of Business Schools, representing the ma- 
jority of independent post secondary schools of collegiate grade in 
the field of business in the State of California, as well as the students 
of these schools that total better than 8,000 full-time students. 

2. Western regional district of the member schools of the Ac- 
crediting Commission for Business Schools, which includes the 11 
Western States. These are schools accredited by the Accrediting 
Commission for Business Schools and approved by the United States 
Office of Education, and represent another 7,000 students on a full- 
time basis. 

3. The National Association and Council of Business Schools, with 
a membership of over 500 schools on a national basis, and it is esti- 
mated that there are better than 600,000 students in our member 
schools in this council. 

4. Private and specialized schools and colleges of California, that 
are not members of the above-mentioned groups, which represent 
29,000 students in California alone. 

I should like to preface my remarks at this point and state that 
these organizations whom I represent are against Federal aid to 
education. I would like to call to the attention of this group that 
these are l-year, 2-year, 3-year, and 4-year specialized schools of 
business and education, all beyond the post high school level. 

The large number of students whom I have the pleasure of repre- 
senting, and against whom a number of abuses have been instigated 
by the United States Office of Education; American Council on Edu- 
cation, Veterans’ Administration, regional accrediting agencies, and 
other Federal groups which have some part to play in the field of 
education. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Yates, I have read that paragraph and I have 
been listening to you at the same time, and I do not see how they 
tie in. 

Mr. Yates. I have that in my testimony and I will be glad to 
elaborate to this extent: So far, we have a number of very fine 
specialized schools and colleges in the United States doing a very 
reputable job. The legislation in many of our State organizations 
and our Federal legislation include the word “accredited.” Not all 
specialized schools and colleges of any type are there accrediting 
facilities available for, and as a result of that, this specialized field 
of education has been pushed aside, and the statistics that have been 
given out by the American Council on Education, that have been 
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given out by the United States Office of Education, and by many of 
our State organizations on education that have appeared before 
State legislative bodies, have not included specialized education. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Here is what I am driving at: I am quoting now from 
your statement. 

My appearance before this committee is to call to the attention of this legis- 
lative body: 

1. The large number of students, whom I have the pleasure of representing, 
who are attending private specialized schools and colleges, and against whom 
various abuses have been instigated by the United States Oce of Education, 
American Council on Education, Veterans’ Administration, regional accrediting 
agencies, and other Federal gorups which have some part to play in the field 
of education. 

What are the abuses? 

Mr. Yates. The abuses are that students attending these colleges 
and schools are not given the recognition which they “should have. 

For example, we have the Army, program where the employees in 
the Army can go to an accredited school and can reecive moneys for 
that program. It has to be an accredited school, according to the 
law, which has so been interpreted by that group of people. 

There is a college in California which is a 4-year degree granting 
college with all the rights and privileges granted by the State. They 
are not accerdited by the United States Office of Education. They 
are accredited by the Accrediting Commission, but the Army has 
taken the viewpoint that they cannot allow their employees to go to 
that school for upgrading because of the fact that it is not approved 
by the United States Office of Education as an accredited school. 

Mr. Exxtorr. What does the United States Office of Education base 
its accrediting on ? 

Is it not on what the local accrediting agencies do ? 

Mr. Yares. But the local accrediting agencies do not extend that 
privilege to all recognized worthy institutions, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. However, all the Office of Education is doing is just 
saying that a particular school has not been accredited by the local 
accrediting agency? ‘That is all they ar saying? 

Mr. Yates. That is right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You would not call that abuse, would you? 

Mr. Yates. We believe the United States Office of Education has 
other responsibilities to all fields of education rather than to a cer- 
tain select group of colleges and schools. Historically, the United 
States Office of Education has not seen fit over the years to take 
into consideration the private, independent, specialized schools and 
colleges. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Madam Chairman, I come from Massachusetts, 
and we accredit all the schools that teach in Massachusetts, wehther 
they can give degrees or not, and so forth and so on. The Federal 
Government does not have anything to do with those schools in 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Yares. That is right, sir. However, there are many States in 
the United States where such recognition is not available for private 
schools or private colleges. 

Mr. Nicuotson. That is for the purpose of getting aid from the 
Government? 

Mr. Yares. No, sir. 
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Mr. Nicuorson. Why should the Government have to accredit the 
school when it has already been done by the State laws? 

Mr. Yates. The State laws vary, Mr. Nicholson, to the extent that 
we have, for example, in Illinois just recently, a new law that has been 
enacted of registration, just registration. It is not accreditment for 
private specialized schools. Those schools can give a 4-year course 
and they are authorized by law to give it, but if they are not on that 
accredited list, they are not able to take those Government students 
for this inservice training program. 

Mrs. Green. Are you opposed to this program / 

Mr. Yates. We are opposed to Federal aid to education. 

Mrs. Green. Are you opposed to the accrediting of schools ? 

Mr. Yates. No, ma’am, but we believe it should have more wide- 
spread application than has been evidenced over the past years. 

Mrs. Green. By the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Yates. Yes. 

In California law, for example, there has been an accrediting organ- 
ization for private business wlinie and certain private colleges for : 
history of 12 years, and the United States Office of Education Says. 
“No; we cannot accredit that group because that has already been 
assigned to Western College Association for that regional agency rep- 
resentation,” so that agency says, “Well, we have no fac ilities to ac- 
credit a school that is a profitmaking school. We are dealing only 
with the liberal arts colleges that are nonprofit, and we believe that 
the profitmaking school, free enterprise, has just as much opportunity 
to survive in the United States in the field of education as any othe 
field.” 

Mrs. Green. I noticed that you said the group you represent is 
opposed to Federal aid to education 

Mr. Yates. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. Why ? 

Mr. Yates. They feel that the student today should assume a pro 
portion of his education, and there are facilities available to take care 
of most of these students to get an education. 

Mrs. Green. Are you opposed to the bill we had in this last session 
of the Congress which would provide Federal aid for construction 
of school buildings ? 

Mr. Yates. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. Why? 

Mr. Yates. Because they have not taken advantage of the many 
increased facilities in the private specialized schools throughout the 
country; for example, in your junior college school. Private junior 
college programs still have facilities. They havea staff. 

Mrs, Green. This was a bill for elementary and high school con- 
struction. 

Mr. Yates. I am thinking beyond the high school. 

Mrs. Green. Are you opposed to the Federal aid for elementary 
and secondary school construction ¢ 

Mr. Yates. No, I was not. 

Mrs. Green. Your organization was not? 

Mr. Yares. No, it was not. It is the post high school field which 
we are interested in especially. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Have you taken this matter up with the United 
States Office of Education? 
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Mr. Yares. Yes, sir. There have been many representations. 
There have been many committees and many contacts with the United 
States Office of Education. There has been contact with the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, and they turn their back on us and say 
we are not nonprofit schools, “We can do nothing for the proprietary 
education.” 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do your proprietary schools have an acerediting as- 
sociation yourself ?¢ 

Mr. Yates. Yes we have. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Nationwide? 

Mr. Yates. Yes, sir. It has been recognized by the United States 
Office of Education. It has been in effect within the last 2 years. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Do not your schools that you represent belong to 
that ¢ 

Mr. Yates. Yes, sir. We have 150 of the 500 schools that belong 
to the Accediting Association, but that is brand new and is working 
toward the achievement. However, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation regulations at this time say that it must be of 2 years or better 
to reach the section 3 of that directory which they publish as accred- 
ited schools. Anything under that is not their responsibility. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. They do not accredit the less-than-2-year schools? 

Mr. Yares. That is right. We are accrediting 1-year schools now 
in our Own commission, but in the directory of accredited schools, 
the United States Office of Education are not including anything 
under the specialized school group of 2 years or better. 

2. To point out to this committee the wonderful work being done 
by independent schools of post high school grade and how Congress 
can help our total economy improve education by making Federal 
grants to students to continue their higher education. 

I would like to add here, if it comes that we have to have Federal 
aid to education, we are asking that it be done on an individual stu- 
dent basis similar to Public Law 550 of the Veterans’ Administration 
program at this time. 

3. The attention of this committee should be called to the statistics 
in this presentation which show conclusively the socialistic trend of 
education in California, and urge that Congress recognize the place 
of free enterprise in education. 

It is the feeling of those of us who operate in California that our 
experience will set a national pattern that will completely stifle pri- 
vate independent education just as surely as it is being done in 
California. 

You will find the statistics in there showing the decline of the 
private, independent educational institutions over the last 20 years 
in this original manuscript. 

We recommend: : . 

1. Every worthy American student should be entitled to enjoy a 
full college education, appropriate to his talents, even though unable 
to afford to pay for it. ¢ ab (ih ay ! . 

2. Complete freedom of choice of institution, be it private, public, 
general, or specialized, tuition-charging or tax-supported. rr 
~ 3 Abolish discrimination being practiced through accreditation. 
This includes an investigation of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the American Council on Education, and the Federal ad- 
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ministration in the relationship or private specialized schools of post 
secondary education. 

4. Include existing private specialized schools, faculties, and fa- 
cilities in all Federal educational legislation without use of the termi- 
nology “accredited.” 

I will be glad to answer any questions that I can in this matter. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I was not aware until I heard you say it that the 
private schools are getting fewer in number ? ; 

Mr. Yates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. You are talking primarily about the commercial type 
schools ? 

Mr. Yares. That is right, and junior colleges and specialized 
schools. 

In California, for example, at the present time we have 86 junior 
college tax-supported institutions. Where we used to have some 27 
junior colleges on a private school level, we have 2 left. 

The decline of students in private specialized schools has declined 
from a national average of about 50 percent going to independent, 
private, specialized schools; in California to a percentage of only 
16 percent now, and it has been projected that within the next 4 
years it will be down to 12 percent. 

Mrs. Green. Will you yield? 

Mr. Exuiorr. I am through. 

Mrs. Green. Do you oppose State tax support for the junior col- 
leges in California? 

Mr. Yarrs. We do not. We have them practically on every street 
corner down there. We get along fine with them and they are doing 
a very fine job. We feel we should not be discriminated against as 
far as free enterprise is concerned by the type of operation which 
we are faced with in that area. 

Mrs. Green. How are you discriminated against ? 

Mr. Yates. The junior colleges, for example, get automatic recogni- 
tion by our State Department of Education for Accreditation. They 
are tax-supported institutions. 

In California, for example, our business colleges can definitely prove 
subject by subject equal or superior education in the private inde- 
pendent schools alongside that with the junor-college program. We 
do not contend that we are a liberal-arts program. We would like to 
have credit for that program which we are accomplishing and doing 
well. 

Mrs. Green. Are you talking about State funds ? 

Mr. Yates. Yes, ma’am. I mean tax supported, but I mean we 
should have recognition for the program, not for State funds; no. 
We do not want State funds. We pay taxes. We do not mind paying 
taxes. We can pay our faculty and do the job equally well, if not 
better, at a cheaper rate, without charging the taxpayers, but we would 
like to have recognition of some type for the job we are doing. 

Mrs. Green. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Nicnorson. No questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. One other question. 

Your schools are limited in their course content, are they not, to 
business or commercial subjects ? 

Mr. Yates. Many of them are. Some of them are radio. We are 
training the technicians of tomorrow. We are training the college 
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dropouts. We are training people who do not have the motivation or 
the incentive to finish liberal-arts colleges. We are doing the job in 
which our everyday living and our work has to be accomplished in, 
but we feel that those people are just as entitled to an education as 
those who finish the liberal-arts program. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr, Exviorr. What are the courses other than radio—typing and 
shorthand ¢ 

Mr. Yares. Business schools, Bible colleges and institutes, theologi- 
cal schools, technical institutes, engineering colleges, the healing-arts 
schools—medical therapy chiropody—the art schools, and these are 
not just copying schools. These are complete art schools. 

Mr. Extiorr. ‘They are members of your group there? 

Mr. Yares. Yes, sir; dramatic schools, music schools, law schools, 
accounting schools, foreign-language schools, schools of mortuary 
science. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Green. Are you speaking for all of these organizations? 

Mr. Yares. I am speaking for those who are members of the 
California independent secondary school group. 

Mrs. Green. Did they take official action at any meeting ? 

Mr. Yates. The California law organization of independent sec- 
ondary schools, which is now working with the State department of 
education on a complete survey of independent private education in 
the State of California, gave me instructions to use this material before 
this committee. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much for your courtesy. 

Mr. Exxriorr. Madam Chairman, I move that the full statement of 
the gentleman who just testified, Mr. Yates, be made a part of the 
record following his oral statement, and that the complete statement 
of all the witnesses who have testified here and at Salt Lake City, Sioux 
Falls in South Dakota, and Eau Claire, Wis., be made a part of the 
record following the oral presentation of the witnesses. 

Mrs. Green. Without any objection, it is so ordered. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Yates is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF CLAUDE E. YATES 


Hon. Congressman Elliott and members of the committee, my name is Claude 
E. Yates. I reside at 2929 Gough Street, San Francisco, Calif. I am the owner 
and business manager of the Zweegman School for Medical Secretaries at 1441 
Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. I am a member of the Accrediting Com- 
mittee for Business Schools, which is a national accrediting association recog- 
nized as reliable by the United States Office of Education. I am a member of the 
committee on governmental relations and past president of the California Council 
of Business Schools, an organization of private business schools dedicated to the 
improvement of private, postsecondary, specialized education on behalf of 
the private business scohols in California and on behalf of the accredited business 
schools on the entire west coast. 

For the past 5 years I have been the legislative advocate in California for the 
California Council of Business Schools. In this capacity I have had extensive 
contact with private specialized education of all kinds in California «nd have 
represented many types of private schools beyond the high-school level in ob- 
serving the progress of legislation and in expressing the attitude of a wide variety 
of private schools through various legislative committees. In this connection 
I have had close contact with the policies of technical institutions, Bible schools, 
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music schools, vocational and trade schools, and specialized institutions of junior 
college grade serving numerous occupations and semiprofessional fields in Cali- 
fornia. Officially, I represent: (1) The California Council of Business Schools, 
which is an organization of over 40 private postsecondary schools of collegiate 
grade with an enrollment of over 8.000 full-time students: (2) I am the western 
representative of the Accrediting Commission for Business Schools, representing 
Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, Arizona, Idaho, Utah, New Mexico, and 
Montana. These are accredited institutions with high standards and recognized 
by the United States Office of Education; (8) Unofficially, I represent the private 
specialized schools and colleges of California. 

Let me tell you a bit about private specialized education in the West, for it is an 
important arm of education ; yet, the publications of congressional committees and 
Federal committtees indicate that little is known in Washington about these 
schools. These institutions could do much to meet the needs of America for more 
colleges if Congress will help to remove the simple obstacles now standing in the 
way. Here are some facts: There are 34,000 students in accredited and approved 
specialized private schools of higher education in California alone. This is more 
students than in private universities, who have 22,000; almost as many as in 
private liberal arts colleges and in universities combined for a total of 46,000; 
nearly as many as in all eight campuses of the University of California, 40,000; 
and there are many more schools of good quality which do not wish to become 
hampered by the requirements of accreditation. 

These colleges are long-established servants of the community. Usually they 
are small, averaging less than 200 students in size. These private specialized 
schools teach subject matter which can also be found in nearly all of the tax- 
supported universities, State colleges, and junior colleges of California. They 
have been inspected and found worthy by competent professional educators 
from established accrediting agencies or by an agency of the State department 
of education. 

It would take more than 10 additional State university campuses to accommo- 
date these students in these specialized schools and colleges if these schools and 
colleges were legislated out of business. These specialized colleges are largely 
devoted to occupational education and closely related to general education of 
collegiate grade. They are not liberal arts colleges. Many of these colleges are 
organized as free enterprise. They do not ask for tax support; they do not beg 
for endowments; they pay taxes without complaint. 

You will not find all of these institutions on the accredited lists published by 
the United States Office of Education, nor will you find them in the membership 
rosters of the American Council on Education. These extremely powerful agen- 
cies conduct a relentless campaign of discrimination against the students of 
these excellent private schools; and this discrimination, in turn, is carried over 
into legislation and regulation by Federal agencies. The United States Office 
of Education has historically been most unfriendly to the spirit of free enter- 
prise in education and has done its best to make it appear in its publications 
that this vast educational service does not exist. 

The American Council on Education is frequently heard in testimony before 
congressional committees. Surely this most influential and educational organi- 
zation has at its helm some of America’s most distinguished educators, and 
surely they are men of integrity. Yet the testimony and statistics gathered by 
this famous organization, which professes to represent all of America’s educa- 
tion, never includes a mention of the vast resources for the high-quality educa- 
tion which exists in America in the area of private specialized education. The 
National Association and Council of Business Schools has contacted the Ameri- 
ean Council on Education on more than one occasion in an effort to become 
identified with the American Council on Education in research for legislative 
projects which it felt worthy. Officials of this organization have brusquely 
turned their backs on the half million, or more, students in America’s private 
business schools, and they have explained quite frankly that they do so pri- 
marily because many of America’s business schools are organized on a free- 
enterprise basis; and the American Council on Education has stated frankly 
that it has no use for the spirit of free enterprise in American education. 

Of course, these distinguished gentlemen are entitled to believe what they see 
fit to believe in this regard. I call to your attention, however, that they have 
never explained satisfactorily what is wrong with adherence to the long-accepted 
principles of free enterprise for education as in other areas of American life. 
Neither has the United States Office of Education ever explained its hostility to 
free enterprise in education. It is the position of private specialized education 
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in the West that the quality of educational service is not related to the legal 
nature of the ownership of an institution. 

You will find it hard to believe that the eminent educators and great public 
servants who are leaders in the American Council on Education, the United 
States Office of Education, and other Federal agencies administering programs 
relating to private education, and the regional accrediting agencies, could be 
guilty of injustice to any worthy American student, or arbitrary discrimination 
against any worthy American college. But I charge that these officials are 
guilty of unreasonable discrimination against private specialized higher educa- 
tion; they refuse to consider the evidence supporting the worthiness of the in- 
stitution I represent and have rebuffed our overtures to discuss evidence and 
find solutions to problems of mutual and community concern. 

We are here today to discuss the relations of the Federal Government to edu- 
cation. My objective is to present evidence of the importance of private spe- 
cialized higher education in California and to suggest ways in which this im- 
portant arm of higher education can be encouraged by the Federal Government 
to bear a large share of the ever-increasing college enrollment. 

Here is a roster of private specialized institutions in California and the 
agencies which have been relied upon in preparation of the list as testimony of 
the quality of these institutions. There are nearly 200 of these specialized in- 
stitutions. They are well known in the West for the excellence of their services 
in providing higher education in these fields. 

Specialized schools and colleges: 
Business schools 
Bible colleges and institutes 
Theological schools 
Technical institutes 
Engineering colleges 
Healing arts schools: Medicine, nursing, physical therapy, osteopathy, chi- 
ropody, optometry, medical technicians, chiropractic, ete. 
Art schools? 
Dramatic schools? 
Music schools * 
Secretarial schools 
Law schools 
Accounting schools 
Foreign-language schools 
Mortuary science 


INDEPENDENT SPECIALIZED INSTITUTIONS OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION IN 
CALIFORNIA 


This roster includes only those institutions accredited, approved, or favorably 
inspected by the State department of education, or an agency engaged in pro- 
fessional evaluation of postsecondary institutions and listed by United States 
Office of Education as a reliable accrediting agency. 

The agency (or agencies) which evaluated each institution is shown in 
parentheses following name of institution. See list of agencies at end of roster 
for abbreviations. 


Academy of Advertising Art, San Francisco (SDEBR), art 

Academy of Stenographie Arts, San Francisco (SDEBR), business 

Allen’s Harmony System, San Francisco (SDEBR), music 

Alma College, Los Gatos (SDEBR), religion and theology 

Arlington College, Arlington (SDEBR), religion and theology 

Armstrong College, Berkeley (SDEBR), business 

Art Center School, Los Angeles (SDEBR) 

Art Institute of Oakland, Oakland (SDEBR) 

The Bar Preparation Course, Los Angeles (SDEBR), law 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley (ATTS) 

Berlitz School of Languages, Beverly Hills, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
(SDEBR) 

Bethany Bible College, Santa Cruz (SDEBR) 

Bible Institute of Los Angeles, Los Angeles (AABIBC) 

Bryan Schools, Los Angeles (SDEBR), business 





1 Institutions only ; does not include private tutors. 
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Burbank Business College, Santa Rosa (SDEBR) 

The Business Institute, Santa Ana (SDEBR) 

California Baptist College, Riverside (SDEBR) 

California Baptist Theological College and Seminary, Covina (SDEBR) 

California Bar Review Course, Los Angeles (SDEBR), law 

California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland (Western) 

California College of Chiropody, San Francisco (NAC) 

California College of Commerce, Long Beach (SDEBR) 

California College of Mortuary Science, Los Angeles (SDEBR) 

California Concordia College, Oakland (SDEBR), religion 

California Institute of Radio and Television, Hollywood (SDEBR) 

California Institute of Tool Engineering, Los Angeles (SDEBR) 

California School of Fine Arts, San Francisco (Western) 

Candell Conservatory of Music, Oakland (SDEBR) 

Carmel Art Institute, Carmel (SDEBR) 

Celeste Rush Radio Preparatory System, Hollywood (SDEBR) 

Central California Commercial College, Fresno (SDEBR) 

Children’s Hospital, Los Angeles (SDEBR), X-ray 

Children’s Hospital, School of Physical Therapy, Los Angeles (SDEBR) 

Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles (Western) 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley 9 (AATS) 

Cleveland Chiropractic College, Los Angeles (SDEBR) 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, School of Dentistry, San Francisco (ADA) 

Cogswell Polytechnic College, San Francisco (ECPD), engineering and tech- 
nology 

College of Medical Evangelists, Los Angeles (Northwest) 

College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, Los Angeles (AOA) 

Collis P. and Howard Huntington Memorial Hospital, Pasadena (SDEBR), 
X-ray 

Columbia College of Chicago, Los Angeles (SDEBR), radio and television 

Coronado School of Fine Arts, Coronado (SDEBR) 

Criss Business College, Anaheim (SDEBR) 

The Dental Nurses Training School, San Francisco (SDEBR) 

Dominguez Seminary, Compton (SDEBR) 

The Don Martin School of Radio and Television Arts and Science, Hollywood 
(SDEBR) 

Dooley Law Review Course, Los Angeles (SDEBR) 

Falcon Studio, Hollywood (SDEBR), dramatics 

Faucit School of the Theatre, Oakland (SDEBR), dramatics 

Frederick H. Speare Professional Radio and Television School, Hollywood 28 
(SDEBR) 

Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena (SDEBR) 

Fundamental Bible Institute, Los Angeles (SDEBR) 

Gilbert Law Refresher, Beverly Hills (SDEBR) 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Berkeley (SDEBR) 

Grace Ball Secretarial College, San Francisco (ACBS, Western) 

Heald’s Business College, Oakland, Sacramento, San Francisco (SDEBR) ; San 
Jose (ACBS, Western) 

Healds Engineering College, San Francisco (SDEBR); Sacramento (SDEBR) 

Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, Los Angeles (SDEBR) 

Herrick Memorial Hospital, Berkeley (SDEBR), X-ray 

Hillside Hospital, San Diego 4 (SDEBR), osteopathy 

Holloway School of the Theatre, San Francisco (SDEBR), dramatics 

Hollywood Art Center School, Los Angeles (SDEBR) 

Hollywood College, School of Chiropractic, Los Angeles (SDERB) 

Hollywood School of Drama, Hollywood (SDEBR) 

Humphreys College, Stockton (ACBS, Western), business, law, technology, and 
general education 

Immaculate Heart Seminary, El Cajon (SDEBR) 

International Language School, Los Angeles (SDEBR) 

Jerome Sack-Guernsey Carson Writing and Bar Preparation School, San Fran- 
cisco (SDEBR), law 

John Hall Law Refresher Course, Los Angeles (SDEBR) 

Kelsey-Jenny Business College, San Diego (ACBS, Western) 

Kizer Business College, Huntington Park (SDEBR) 

Latin American Bible Institute of California, Puente (SDEBR) 

Lawyers Post-Graduate Clinics, Beverly Hills (SDEBR) 
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Lenhardt School, San Francisco (SDEBR), business 

Leon Lord Theater of Arts, Los Angeles (SDEBR), dramatics 

L. 1. F. E., Los Angeles (SDEBR), religion 

Linda Vista Baptist Bible College and Seminary, San Diego (SDEBR) 

Los Angeles Baptist Theological Seminary, Los Angeles (SDEBR) 

Los Angeles Business Prep School, Los Angeles (SDEBR) 

Los Angeles College of Chiropractic, Glendale (SDEBR) 

Los Angeles College of Optometry, Los Angeles (AOA) 

Los Angeles Conservatory of Music and Arts, Los Angeles (NASM) 

Los Angeles County General Hospital, Los Angeles (SDEBR, X-ray 

Los Angeles Institute for Psychoanalysis, Beverly Hills, (SDEBR) 

Los Angeles Pacifie College, Los Angeles (SDEBR), religion 

MacMaster-Paine College San Francisco (ACBS, Western), business 

McGeorge College of Law, Sacramento (SDEBR) 

Mercy Hospital School for X-Ray Technicians, Sacramento (SDEBR) 

Modesto Business College, Modesto (ACBS, Western ) 

Mount St. Mary’s Business School, Grass Valley (SDEBR) 

Music and Arts Institute, San Francisco (SDEBR) 

Munson’s School for Private Secretaries, San Francisco (ACBS, Western) 

Northrop Aeronautical Institute, Inglewood (ECPD) 

Pacific Bible College of Azusa, Azusa (AABIBC) 

Pacific Bible Institute, Fresno (SDEBR) 

Pacific Bible Seminary, Long Beach (SDEBR) 

Pacific Coast University College of Law, Los Angeles (SDEBR) 

Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley (SDEBR) 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley (AATS) 

Palo Alto Business College, Palo Alto (ACBS, Western) 

Paradise Valley Sanitarium Hospital, National City (SDEBR), X-ray 

Pasadena Playhouse, Pasadena (SDEBR), dramatics 

Phillips College of Business, Van Nuys (SDEBR) 

Queen of the Angels Seminary, San Fernando (SDEBR) 

Queen of the Holy Rosary College, San Jose (SDEBR) 

Riverside Business College, Riverside (SDEBR) 

Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design, San Francisco (SDEBR), art 

Ruth Dwyer Studios, San Francisco (SDEBR), dramatics 

St. Albert’s College, Oakland (SDEBR) 

St. Francis Seminary, El Cajon (SDEBR) 

St. John’s Technological Seminary, Camarillo (Western, Northwest) 

St. Joseph's College, Mountain View (SDEBR) 

St. Joseph’s Minor Seminary, Santa Cruz (SDEBR) 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park (Western, Northwest) 

St. Peter Chanel Seminary, San Rafael (SDEBR) 

Salvation Army Officers’ Training School, San Francisco (SDEBR), religion 

San Francisco Baptist College, San Francisco (SDEBR) 

San Francisco College of Mortuary Science, San Francisco (SDEBR) 

San Francisco Conservatory of Music, San Francisco (SDEBR) 

San Francisco Law School, San Francisco (SDEBR) 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo (AASRE, AATS) 

San Jose Bible College, San Jose (SDEBR) 

San Luis Rey College, San Luis Rey (SDEBR), religion 

Santa Barbara Business College, Santa Barbara (SDEBR) 

Sawyer School of Business, Los Angeles, Pasadena (ACBS, Western); Santa 
Ana (SDEBR) 

Seaside Memorial Hospital, School for Vocational Nursing, Long Beach (SDEBR) 

Simpson Bible College, San Francisco (AABIBC) 

Skadron College of Business, San Bernardino (SDEBR) 

Smith School of Business, Santa Cruz (SDEBR) 

Southern California Bible College, Santa Ana (SDEBR) 

Southern California School of Theology, Los Angeles (SDEBR) 

Southwestern University, Los Angeles (SDEBR), business and law 

Spanish American Baptist Seminary, Los Angeles (SDEBR) 

Starr King School for the Ministry, Berkeley (SDEBR) 

Stenotype Company of California, Los Angeles (SDEBR) 

Theater Arts Colony, San Francisco (SDEBR), dramatics 

Western Baptist Bible College, El Cerrito (SDEBR) 

Western Pilgrim College, El Monte (SDEBR), religion 
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Westlake College of Music, Hollywood (SDEBR) 
Willis Business College, Santa Monica (SDEBR) 
Willis College of Business, Oakland, (SDEBR) 
Woodbury College, Los Angeles (SDEBR), Business, Art 

Zweegman School for Medical Secretaries, San Francisco (ACBS Western) 


Other independent schools 


In addition to the above there are 142 independent vocational and trade 
schools of approved quality which cannot at this writing be identified positively 
as institutions of postsecondary level even though their students are largely of 
postsecondary age. Largely these schools teach subject matter which would 
likely be found in terminal junior-college curriculum; examples: Flying, avia- 
tion, aviation mechanics and engineering, air service, mechanics, navigation, 
photography, trade-level radio and television, tailoring, costume design, watch- 
making and jewelers arts, hotel and restaurant services, and correspondence 
schools. 

There are also 44 private hospitals which conduct private schools of medical 
residence or internship; and 21 private hospitals which conduct private schools 
or professional nursing. These consider themselves private educational institu- 
tions and have been inspected by professional educators and found worthy. 

All these schools are affected in some significant degree by any legislation 
relating to private education. 

In further addition to the above list of private educational institutions of 
record and known quality, it is estimated by the research committee of Cali- 
fornia Council of Business Schools that there are at least 1,000 independent 
postsecondary educational institutions in California which are not affiliated or 
encompassed by public or private agencies engaged in the evaluation of private 
education. Little is known about the size of these institutions or the quality 
of their work. Some of these are related to recreation, sports, art, music, per- 
sonal development, and religion; many are small schools providing instruetion 
in subject common to college or vocational curriculum but limiting service 
to a very restricted area. 

List of accrediting and approval agencies 

The following accrediting and approving agencies were used as a basis for 

including institutions in this report. 

Western—Western College Association 

ACBS—<Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 

AABIBC—Accrediting Association for Bible Institutes and Bible Colleges 

ECPD—Engineers’ Council for Professional Development 

SDEBR—California State Department of Education, Bureau of Readjustment 
Education 


This agency inspects and approves institutions offering training to vet- 
erans. Where institutions do not have access to private accreditation, the 
agency “* * * may approve * * * (such) institutions (when) the courses, 
curriculum, and instructions are found upon investigation to be consistent 
in quality, content, and length with similar courses in public schools * * *” 
(Public Law 550, V. S. Reg. 12204). 

Northwest—Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools 

AATS—American Association of Theological Schools 

NAC—National Association of Chiropodists 

AOA—American Optometric Association 

ADA—American Dental Association 

NASM—National Association of Schools of Music 

AASRE—American Association of Schools of Religious Education 

Middle States—Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Here are some statistics, which we believe to be reliable, concerning the im- 

portance of private specialized education in California. These figures were 

officially presented to the intermim investigating committee on education of 

the Senate of the State of California. They were presented by the Committee 

for Independent Education, a committee of distinguished educators from both 

liberal arts and specialized institutions. It is significant that in this committee 

is an equal representation of private specialized education on the one hand and 

liberal-arts colleges and universities on the other. Thus, in the West there has 

come about a significant organization in which the private schools, both liberal 

arts and specialized, are seeking to carry their usual share of the educational 

load. 
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EXTENT OF INDEPENDENT EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA; BASIC STATISTICS 


I. Number of post-secondary institutions 





| 

| Independent ! | Publicly 

| institutions | controlled ? 

| institutions 
STE, o cbbonsanvendceccordessetsebarseunescsayiveieumeuge as haent 8 2 
GO ies adotdsondebkedversdd oubeepedneShsadetwetebeudinchoniheed 29 il 
Bg ALE LT AO IT CART LAER aE SOP TE Ry 2 59 
Specialized post-secondary institutions... ....................--.----- oe 152 0 


1 See list of institutions accompanying this report. 

2 As reported by United States Office of Education in Education Directory 1956-57 Higher Education, 
U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (Wilkins). Regarding item II: the State Depart- 
ment of Finance estimated attendance of the State University, at approximately the same time, as 33,910; 
there is no published explanation for the sharp differences in figures; private school administrators con- 
jecture that the USOE figure may contain large numbers of part-time students omitted in the Finance 
Department estimate of full-time students. 


Il. Number of students in post-secondary institutions 


| Independent! §|Publiely controlled ? 








institutions institutions 
| Number Percent | Number | Percent 
Universities. DED In enina 4% | | BRE Ieedectetcee 


| 
: . ‘ 

Colleges * hae Gal Ue 
| 





BEE hetieeanhaee 

Junior colleges SN Tageciichess 150, 443 |- a 
Specialized institutions. -- 3 33, 845 @ tn a 
Total... ..- eet | 82,036 | 24.4 | 253,789 | 75.6 


1 As reported by California State Department of Education. (Mimeographed: Summers, Veteran 
Enrollment Survey and other statistics January 3, 1955.) 

2 See footnote 2 on preceding table. 

3 Includes medical and nursing 2,525; college level occupational courses containing general education, 
and other specialized curriculums 21,357; vocational and trade (terminal type) 9,963. See footnote 1 above 
for source. 





Norte.—Total students in post-secondary instructions, 335,825; percent of students in independent 
institutions, 16 percent. (The percentage of students in higher institutions (other than specialized institu- 
tions, to permit comparison with other available statistics) as of 1956-57 school year is 16 percent (48,191+ 
253,789) .) 


III. Decline of students in independent post-secondary institutions—Percentage 
of total students in private institutions 


| ! 

Year United States | California 
= iets Riotiestes denise taicsidcaid 

1943... 1 51 236 
1945... 1 50 | 331.5 
1953... 447 | 3 25. é 
1955 ol 322.1 

1957_ 5 47 | 616 


1 Biennial Survey of Education, USOE, 1944-46 (table XII). 

2 California State Department of Education, California Schools, vol. XV, No. 5, 1944. 

3 California State Department of Education, Additional Centers, p. 114. 

4 Biennial Survey of Education, USOE, 1952-54 (table V). 

5 Estimated on basis of number of institutions (Education Directory, USOE, 1956-57, p. 10); national en- 
rollment totals not yet available; no significant change in proportion of private institutions interpreted as no 
significant change in proportion of private enrollment. 

6 This report; see item Il. 


Comments on private college decline 

From the Restudy:* “Despite the rapid development of publicly supported 
universities and colleges during the first half of the present century, privately 
supported and controlled colleges and universities in 1950 enrolled nearly half 
of the students in all institutions of higher education * * * The status of pri- 


1 Restudy, p. 84 et seq. 
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vate higher education in California is somewhat different from that in some 
other states * * *. It seems almost inevitable that there will be a smaller pro- 
portion of all college students in independent institutions in California in the 
future. This in itself is cause for concern * * *. It is to be hoped that the 
importance of maintaining strong private colleges and universities will be widely 
understood and that many people will come generously to their support.” 

And from the Additional Centers :* “It is now known that privately controlled 
institutions in the State plan to take only about 50 percent of their previously 
assumed share (14 percent) * of the increase in college enrollments, thus throw- 
ing an estimated additional 25,300 students by 1965 on publicly controlled 
institutions.” 








IV. Decline in percentage of students’ attending private colleges in other 
Western States (1946 to 1957) 


Percent 
MMIII? UIIORRENOE Dic) ot 3 oe rg ala ae Sle taalerasetienietdastanb bse intalac ate letsasteibietahdl —51 
NN eg ee areas ts aecbetes ce ermetnelite ive dtas Lee 2 cee —24 
al ata rengnaicio dnadipwinnsiestien Gun nilinoninan mh sagen mdi at teot inh ee binned oma heii tnrenen +24 
line celle acl neaiaidieapticteniniae bat lai sala giiaviiande —7 
I, RIED eit habe hcea tent knee ine aero arhgn eerie ilamn bbe nae +42 
I csc nlten visemes iene ns oie is eis a nt cali be eigen st ln +17 
I ic secaigseaneoeaiuasresedas coer ninn dacrenpnesinnanaiil —3 


as casts naa Siasiimindneeaicaniiansiienichinaeaiinls 
aca cedarsrsnihis Datsimcpidneeraeneanbte eases ieee aan 


1 Expressed as a percentage of 1946 share of total students; e. g. California’s 1946 share 
(31 percent) fell to 16 percent in 1957, a loss of 51 percent. Source: President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond High School, sourcebook, March 1957. 

2 Official statistics report no private colleges in these States. 


V. Number of full-time college students yet to be served’ by all of California's 
institutions, public and private 


| Number of 
Predicted jnew students 


| full-time | for whom no 
attendance! | facilities 
now exist 
1955 (22 percent) --- 176, 000 | 
1960 (16 percent) _-- ; 268, 500 92, 500 
1955 (14 percent 7 : 346, 000 290, FOG 
1970 (12 percent) _-- ie . 545, 000 369, Ut 
1 Computed from State Department of Finance, State College and University of California prediction 
of Dec. 10, 1956 (Additional Centers, p. 121) by applying State Department of Education percentag 





(Additional Centers, p. 100, par. 3); for example, 268,500 (1960) equals 104,400 (total students, universities 
plus State colleges) plus 39.1 (1955 percentage of total students in State colleges and universities) times 100, 


Private colleges wish to do their part in serving these students. What is the 
position of private specialized education in the West on Federal aid to educa- 
tion? Here are some basic principles which enjoy almost unanimous support 
among administrators and students in private specialized institutions of higher 
learning : 

1. Every worthy American student should be entitled to enjoy a full college 

education appropriate to his talents even though he cannot afford it. 

2. Every college student should enjoy complete freedom to choose his own 
educational institution from a diversity of public and private, general and 
specialized institutions. Here again, students of limited means should 
be able to select a tuition-charging institution as well as a tax-supported 
one, 

3. Arbitrary discrimination should not be tolerated or instigated by Federa 
laws or administrative regulations against students of colleges which are 
small, specialized in curriculum, or organzied as free enterprises. 

The following is an example: The military pays tuition for certain personnel 

attending colleges concurrently with active service providing institutions are 





2 Additional Centers, study: p. 122. 
§ Restudy, p. 14; p. 85. 
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accredited by regional agencies. The accrediting services of regional agencies, 
however, are not available to many worthy specialized or free-enterprise institu- 
tions no matter how good their program of education might be. 

Loans for housing under the College Housing Act are limited to institutions 
listed by the United States Office of Education; many worthy institutions are 
denied United States Office of Education listing for arbitrary reasons not re- 
lated to quality of instruction. The Veterans’ Administration arbitrarily favors 
regionally accredited institutions and requires curriculum and administrative 
practices foreign to established practices as a price for the privilege of serving 
veterans when schools are not “invited” to become regionally accredited. 

No private school or college wants any part of Federal control of educational 
policy. Experience with the GI bills has shown that Federal agencies, even 
when instructed by the Congress to avoid supervision or influencing curriculum 
or administration, find ways of most distasteful Federal control. 

If Federal aid to education must come, let it be in the form of subsidy to 
individuals (like Public Law 550) and not as a subsidy to institutions—let it 
apply equally and without discrimination to service in every type of worthy 
American institution, public or private, specialized or general, eleemosynary or 
free enterprise, large or small, accredited by the exclusive “country club” 
policies of regional agencies or by the more democratic policies of specialized 
agencies or State or community practices. 

The influence of the American Council on Education, the regional accrediting 
agencies, and the United States Office of Education have become so powerful 
in American education that the long-established American spirit of free enter- 
prise and the stimulation of competition in education is seriously endangered. 
Congress should investigate these revered agencies to determine their status, 
understand their practices, and weigh the possible effects these agencies may be 
causing for American education and the democratic way of life. 

American specialized education concurs that the men who lead these famous 
agencies are men of high competency and integrity. But antitrust laws have 
broken many a commercial monopoly under comparatively competent and honest 
leadership. If monopoly of control is dangerous to American democracy in 
commerce, certainly monopoly of control, without recourse, in American educa- 
tion, is equally dangerous. 

Here are our recommendations: 

1. In planning Federal relations to higher education, give first consideration 
to the welfare of the student, not to the institution. This means that all sug- 
gestions for Federal subsidy or encouragement of institutions, or the expansion 
of Federal bureaus to control education, should be viewed with suspicion. 

2. Eliminate all discrimination against private specialized schools and colleges 
in current and future Federal legislation and in the current and future regula- 
tions of all Federal agencies. May we point out that the fight to eliminate this 
discrimination against private specialized schools has always been a most diffi- 
cult fight in years gone by, but always the Congress has decided that the spirit 
of free enterprise in education shall not be eliminated, but the encouragement 
which has been given these institutions in recent legislation has been small 
indeed. This discrimination nearly always takes the form of neglecting the 
tremendous job that can be done by small schools, by specialized schools, by 
proprietary schools, and by occupational schools under private auspices. 


Mrs. Green. The next person we would like to hear from is Dr. 


Sullivan. 


Dr. Sullivan, may I express my appreciation and the appreciation 
of the committee for your willingness to come up today and spend 
time that I know is very valuable to you. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD H. SULLIVAN, PRESIDENT, REED 
COLLEGE, PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. Sutrivan. Thank you. It is very nice to be here. I am not 
sure I will have too much to say that will be helpful, but I will try. 

I am Richard H. Sullivan, president of the Reed College here in 
Portland. 
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The question of Federal Government support of scholarships 
and/or loans for ig and university students is undeniably com- 
plex. Nevertheless, I shall be very brief. 

The first two factors of great importance are: 

1. The increasing need for high able, educated, and trained person- 
nel in the United States as our civilization becomes more and more 
complex ; and 

2. The present loss or wastage of talent in our society. 

All estimates, while they vary as to exact quantity, indicate that a 
considerable number of young men and women who are able to bene- 
fit from college attendance and who could be added to the greatly 
needed pool or reservoir of educated personnel are not in fact attend- 
ing. Such estimates also indicate that one of the principal reasons, 
although obviously not the sole reason, for such a loss of talent is finan- 
cial in nature; many of these young people of high ability do not have 
the financial means to attend college. 

It is my belief that we must do everything possible to avoid such 
aloss of talent. The Nation cannot afford it. The rate of educational 
and scientific progress in Russia is phenomenal, and we cannot be in 
the least complacent about our own efforts in higher education. 

The need for more and better educated young men and women is 
upon us now. It is being recognized, however, insofar as this ques- 
tion of Federal assistance is concerned, at a time when a massive 
adjustment of our colleges and universities must be made, because of 
the higher postwar national birth rates. 

Moreover, the Nation’s colleges and universities face this prospect 
after a sustained period of inflation and after an even longer period, 
starting in the early thirties, during which plant repl: acement has not 
kept pace, in most institutions, w ith deterioration and obsolescence. 

The prospective teacher shortage alone constitutes one of our grav- 
est dangers and will have a long-range effect of the most harmful sort, 
particularly on the quality of education that can be assured in the 
future. My greatest concern is that the public, on whom both tax-sup- 
ported and independent colleges depend, and whom they both serve, 
will realize the gravity of our educational needs too slowly and too 
late. 

My belief, furthermore, is that we are indeed concerned with a na- 
tional question. 

We assume that the people of different localities and the different 
States have a heavy responsibility for the support of higher education, 
and in the main I think they are discharging that responsibility. Par- 
ticularly in some sections, however, loc: al and State resources are lim- 
ited, and not enough can be accomplished. 

Talent and high ability, on the other hand, are found in all sections 
and in families of low as well as high financial status. This, coupled 
with the increasing mobility of the general population across State 
lines and the probably even greater mobility of our most highly edu- 

cated people, leads to my belief that Federal assistance is logical, 
appropriate, and necessary. 

A part of the problem of identifying and attracting to college 
the able student, whom the Nation cannot afford to overlook or 
neglect, concerns the motivation both of the individual student and 
of the family. 
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It seems to me that a system of Federal scholarships, adminis- 
tered through the States, is far more certain to attract such talent 
and to create situations in which positive motivation will result, than 
is a system of loans. In the face of the rapid strides being made by 
the Communist countries, I am inclined toward the solutions and 
the assistance that are the most likely to be of help, now and to- 
morrow, not simply in the vague or distant future. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Sullivan, does your college have a loan program 
administered by the college ? 

Mr. Sutivan. We have a series of things, if I might describe them 
briefly. 

First of all, some of our students are now benefiting from the 
national scholarship program such as the national merit program. 
I think we have 12 such students in our freshman class of roughly 
990. There are other students benefiting from other sources of 
scholarship support outside of the institution. 

Secondiy, we use a fair part of our general income to turn back, 
including tuitions that are paid by those students that can afford it, 
in the form of scholarship assistance for those who are in financial 
need. 

Thirdly, we have a few endowed scholarships, not nearly as many 
as we would like to have. 

And, lastly, we have a student loan fund within the college. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you find any reluctance on the part of students 
to use that loan fund because they have to pay it back and have to 
pay interest maybe / 

Mr. Sutriivan. My own feeling is that a great deal depends on the 
way in which the loan fund is administered, what interest rate is 
charged, how rapidly the student must pay it back, and in our case 
I am personally not satisfied with our own policies, and we are re- 
studying it. 

The particular case in which our loan fund is at a disadvantage 
in the eyes of the student right now is that an exceedingly high 
proportion of our graduates go on to graduate and profession: al 
schools. We, unfortunately, have been requiring too early a repay- 
ment of loans and at an interest rate that seems rather high for 
students faced with this continuing prospect of having to finance 
education beyond college and still being in serious finance cial need for 
that purpose. 

We are trying to correct this, as I say, and I think it will change 
the attitude of many students, but if you are going on to medical 
school, for example, and face not just 4 more years, but a year of 
interning, and residency, and the rest of it, it is a very difficult pros- 
pect to end up your college career heavily in debt ‘and having an 
obligation to start repaying immediately. This you cannot do, so 
I think the terms and conditions of the loan funds have a great deal 
to do with it. c 

If you ask, of course, very generally whether students prefer schol- 
arships to loans, an individual student is highly likely to say a schol- 
arship is likely to get his career off to a better start than a Joan. 

Mr. Exusorr. I notice you have a 4-year maximum loan to 1 student 
of $800; is that correct? At least that is the information that I have. 

Mr. Sutiivan. Yes. We are restudying that again also. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. The first payment is due 1 month after graduation? 
Mr. Suuuivan. Yes. 
Mr. Extiorr. Of course, that would get the fellow who is going 
on to graduate school, as you mentioned. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Green. Dr. Sullivan, not relating the data to your ownc ollege, 
but do you have the low and the top limits on the cost of a year’s 
education in a college today ¢ 

Mr. Suurivan. I do not have them at my fingertips. 

Mrs. Green. Could you give a “guesstimate” ? 

Mr. SuLiivan. Generally, I think in the menponnens colleges the 
costs for a student, including all costs, are approaching $1, 700 to 
$2,000, and they run higher than that in some institutions. 

In the State- supported institutions, or tax-supported institutions, 
the figures are likely to be on the order of $400 to $600 less than that. 

I think one of our own people here in the State has recently made 
the point that the difference in cost between the independent and 
the tax-supported institution has been narrowing somewhat because 
of the increasing relative costs over and beyond ‘the tuition of room 
and board, and so on, if you are comparing students who are in resi- 
dence rather than students who are commuting from their homes. 

Mrs. Green. I remember a previous conversation with you in 
which you stated that every single student who is in college is already 
receiving a large scholarship. 

Mr. Suuuivan. That is correct. 

Mrs. Green. What would you estimate that to amount to? 

Mr. Suttivan. It varies. Sticking, for example, to the independent 
colleges for a moment, depending upon the relative endowment of the 
institution, a student is paying from one-third to two-thirds, roughly, 
of the actual cost of his education. 

In our case, since we are not heavily endowed, the tuition and fees 
run to 60 to 65 percent of the cost to the individual student. The 
difference is received in effect from a variety of sources, what has 
been built up in the institution over a period of years, from current 
gifts by the community friend, alumni associ: tion, and soon. Every 
student, regardless of ‘his financial resources, is receiving that sort of 
subsidy toward his own education. 

Mrs. Green. If the Federal Government launched a Federal schol- 
arship program, then would you feel that there should be a matching 
amount to the institution itself? 

Mr. Sutuivan. A supplementary grant to the institution ? 

Mrs. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Sutuivan. I would favor that myself. It has been a principle 
that has been used in a number of national scholarship programs from 
private sources, and I cannot make a distinction between the value of 
doing that in those cases where the need has been recognized and the 
justice for it, and avoiding it in a situation where the Government 
is the sponsor ‘for that. 

Mrs. Green. I think there are probably five recommendations that 
have been made to this committee. I wonder if you would comment 
on which plan you think might be most valuable, and in the order. 
One is a scholarship program; two, an outright loan program; three, 


a loan program with interest; four, a work- study program, and, five, 


just help to the institutions, either in buildings or loans. 
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Mr. Sunmivan. The fifth of these, of course, is the most general, and 
unless it were spelled out, it would be very difficult to compare it with 
the others. 

For example, and speaking of it first, I think our most serious prob- 
lem in the 10 years ahead is the necessity of attracting and retaining 
able faculty members in our institutions of higher education. If a 
plan—and [ have not personally thought of one—were feasible to pro- 
vide much more direct support for this problem of the faculties in our 
institutions, I suspect I would have to place it first, but I do not know 
what that plan would be and I do not know how feasible it would be, 
to work such a plan out. 

One suggestion would be in that connection that if supplementary 
grants were made to institutions in combination with scholarship 
awards to it, then it might be quite feasible and it might be desirable 
to have such institutional grants restricted for faculty salaries and 
related items rather than to be used on other types of expenditures. 

This, I personally think, would have some merit, but leaving the 
fifth aside as at the moment too general to compare explicitly, I think 
I would favor these plans in almost the order in which you listed them. 

My reasoning is simply that it is going to be a very difficult job to 
maintain the quality of our educational system. 

I have always felt that an extremely important question about the 
quality of any institution is the quality of the students with it, not 
simply by the quality of the faculty. I think the educational impact 
of students upon each other is almost as great as anything we can do 
us adults formally, so 1 hate to see a loss of talent or the failure to 
attract into our colleges generally all the high ability we can possibly 
attract into them, and I think the scholarships would operate in that 
direction and would operate much more rapidly and effectively in that 
direction than something less. 

It is for this reason that I would favor the scholarship program. 

I would also be in favor of a supplementary system of loans. I 
do not see the scholarship and loan programs as mutually exclusive. 
It is quite possible that loans, perhaps with interest free, or at least 
long-delayed interest, to meet the problem of the student in going on 
for some years of education, as a supplementary source of help in 
addition to his scholarship, would provide an equitable system of 
getting into the lowest income groups and making it possible for the 
students to manage their college education. 

Mrs. Green. Would you favor a means test if we go into a scholar- 
ship program ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Yes, I would. 

Mrs. Green. Have you had experience with the means test pro- 
visions of the national merit scholarship plan 4 

Mr. Sutitvan. I was an officer of the education testing service when 
the plans were being worked out for the college scholarship service 
and for the national merit program. 

I think it is likely, more than likely, almost certain, that no means 
test will work with complete justice and complete effectiveness. The 
individual circumstances of one set of parents and of another set of 
parents may be so entirely different that. it is almost impossible to 
compare them and come out with an exact dollar figure. 
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I think you can do it with a relatively high degree of justice, and 
I do not know of any human programs, after all, that are perfect 
anyhow, so I am inclined to think the present system that we use in 
awarding our scholarships, which is ae on the college board’s 
plan, works quite effectively and with relatively good justice. 

Mrs. Green. Do you think there is any value in honorary scholar- 
ships ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Would you work that without the means test 

Mr. Sutuivan. I would I think it would do a great deal to elimi- 
nate from the general understanding of such a scholarship program 
any notion that this was a charity program. It should be identified 
as a program of high prestige and be highly desirable for all stu- 
dents regardless of their financial situation. 

I think this idea of an honorary scholarship award and the very, 
very small stipend has worked very effectively with the Harvard 
national scholarship plan, the national merit plan, and others. I 
think this would do a great deal to remove the notion that this was 
simply a charitable program or anything of that nature. 

Mrs. Green. This committee is not concerned about recruiting 
college students when we think of the enrollment of 1956, but we are 
concerned with this 50 percent of the top quarter, the brains. With 
that our chief concern, do you think a Federal income tax deduction 
would help ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. I think it would help. I am not sure that it would 
be so directly related to your chief concern as to the more general 
problem of making certain that the individuals who are in a position 
to do a large part of the job are carring their own weight. 

I do not want to see a Federal scholarship program supplant all 
the other sources of financing higher education, and I do believe that 
we have in the population a very sizable group of individuals, fami- 
lies, who are pretty well determined that they do want to take care 
of, as a family obligation, the college education of their children. 
Some of them are making entirely too heavy sacrifices to do that, but 
I cannot help admiring their attitude. And I do believe that an 
equitable plan could be worked out which would be quite fair for 
those families who are indeed carrying a very heavy burden of these 
costs at the present time. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicnotson. No questions. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much, Dr. Sullivan. 

Mae Darling. 

Mae Darling for many years has been connected with the educa- 
tional program, educational director for the A. F. of L., and has 
worked at the State legislature, and has also had experience with a 
scholarship program which they sponsor; is that right / 


STATEMENT OF MAE DARLING, CHAIRMAN, EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE OF THE OREGON STATE LABOR COUNCIL, AFL-CIO 


Miss Daruine. Yes. My name is Miss Mae Darling, and I am 
chairman of the education committee of the Oregon State Labor 


Council, AFL-CIO. 
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Mrs. Green and members of the subcommittee, I have no prepared 
statement to submit, for two reasons, the main one being cones 
that I am lazy, but the other one is that I was the third choice on a 
list of persons to be here in lieu of Mr. J. T. Marr, who is executive 
secretary of the Oregon State Labor Council, and who should by all 
rights be making this brief presentation. 

However, he is at Salem riding herd on the legislature, and he could 
not be here today. I was low man on the totem pole, as I say, in being 
chosen, and I just did not have time or did not take time to write out 
a statement, so I will make a brief oral statement. 

First, I want to say that the labor group in Oregon, I am sure, are 
quite w ell aw are, as all the rest of the citizens are, of the very critical 
situation in which we find ourselves at the moment. I think the two 
sputniks circling around our globe are calling to their attention, as 
they are to all of the rest of us, that perhaps we are losing a race in 
the scientific field, possibly in the cultural field, and that it may be a 
race for survival; certainly a race for the continuation of our institu- 
tions over the long period. 

For that reason and other reasons, we are concerned about the 
education of our citizens. We would want to be on record as being 
in favor of financial aid to capable, outstanding students, not only 
who wish to go to college but who will profit by a college education, 
students whom we need to have in college. 

As I have suggested, we believe this is important for our national 
welfare. We think it is important for the welfare of the youngsters, 
and we are interested in these people as individuals. 

As Mrs. Green has told you, I have for a number of years con- 
ducted for the State labor council an annual scholarship contest in 
which we award each year three $500 scholarships to high-school 
graduates. This contest is based on a competitive examination. 

[ am making a point of that because I believe that when as many 
youngsters try for these scholarships as do try in our contest, it is 
an indication that there is a need. Each year we have from between 
four and five hundred students who prepare one way or another for 
the examination, and between three and four hundred who actually 
take the examination. 

The examination is a pretty stiff one, and I think no high-school 
senior is going to go to the agony of getting ready for it and taking 
the examination unless that student is genuinely interested in a col- 
lege education. 

In carrying out this project, we run across cases that prove to us 
that there is in Oregon a need for assistance to high-school students. 
Admittedly, these are individual cases, but there are enough of them 
at least to convince me that the need is here. 

For example, we ran across a student, a girl of considerable 
ability—all the tests showed that—who, throughout her whole life 
up until she went to college, had never lived in a house. She had 
lived in a trailer all her life, moving from one place to another. 
When she came in for the interview, the faculty of the school +s 
that she did not have the proper clothing so the faculty chipped in 
and bought her the proper garb to come up to the interview. 

We find another youngster, a boy, who all through high school 
has worked every Saturday to send himself through high school, who 
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has worked every summer to save money enough so that he can go to 
college, who, when he comes up for the interview, borrows what he 
considers the proper clothing to come to the interview. 

A case I ran across just the other day which does not come within 
our provisions—we cannot do anything about this case—was of a 
girl from a family of seven children, with her father out of work. 
The girl at this moment is working as an aid in a hospital in Port 
land 8 hours a day, and she came with a request to get her a part-time 
job after 4 o’clock in the afternoon because, as of now, she is not 

saving any money because she has to help her parents, but she wants 
to go to college and if she can get an additional job, she can save 
that money and go to college. 

Those are the things that we run across, and so we feel that those 
are, I admit, individual cases, but there are enough of them to con- 
vince us that the need is great. 

That is about all I have to offer, except that I would like to say that 
I think, in addition to the value of this to our Nation in finding the 
best brains and using those best brains for the welfare of the Nation 
and also to help the individuals, I think that a Federal program of 
scholarship or loans might have a rather salutary effect upon second- 
ary education. 

We have heard the word “motivation” used a number of times today. 
That, I think, is a six-bit pedagogical word, but it is rather important. 
I think that one of the things that is definitely wrong with our second- 
ary education is that there is too little respect and too little honor 
given to the student of high intellectual capacity. The general at- 
mosphere is somewhat of disrespect, not to say scorn, for the very 
capable student. He is a brain, as they say, and to be a brain is not 
something to be very proud of, apparently. 

It seems to me that if this program sponsored by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and properly administered were put into effect, it would tend 
to make intellectual achievements much more honorable, shall we say. 
If that were done, the motivation would be at least partly taken care 
of, and I think it would tend to raise the standard of secondary educa- 
tion, and I am inclined to think that the standard could well be raised. 

The remark, which I am sure all of you have heard about, was made 
a few days ago by Dr. Edward Teller, the noted scientist, to the effect 
that in spite of sputnik and all of that, in spite of all that, we can 
be pretty sure that as we are going now, we shall beat the Russians 
in football, Perhaps we might beat the Russians in other ways if we 
made scholarships important enough, and I think this program would 
help to doit. 

I would not say it would do the whole thing, but I certainly think 
it would help. 

Just to summarize, the Oregon State Labor Council, AFL-CIO, is in 
favor of some sort of Federal aid to capable students who will make 
good use of a college education. We think it is important for the 
Nation. We think it is important for the youngsters. We think it 
is important for our educational system. 

I think that is all I have to offer, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. No questions. 

Mrs. Green. Would you favor a means test, or have you discussed 
that with your group ? 
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Miss Daring. I would think that there would have to be something 
of that sort. It would seem to me that there would pretty nearly have 
to be, although I certainly would not want the emphasis to be put there. 

I agree with Dr. Sullivan that the emphasis should be on the scholas- 
tic ability. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much. 

Father Kenna from Portland U niversity. 

We are very glad you could take the time to come over here today, 
and would you identify yourself for the reporter. 


STATEMENT OF REV. HOWARD J. KENNA, C. S. C., PRESIDENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF PORTLAND 


‘ather Kenna. I am Father Howard Kenna, the president of the 
University of Portland here in the city of Portland. I am happy 
to contribute whatever I can to this investigation, although I can 
speak for nobody except myself. 

I have a statement. I, unfortunately, did not prepare a summary, 
but it is rather short and I will endeavor to summarize it for you. 

I think we are all agreed that our intellectual resources are needed 
as much as any other resource, and perhaps more, in view of the 
present state of international politics, and that we should do what- 
ever we can to prevent their waste. 

The fact that one-half of the upper 25 percent of our high-school 
graduates are not going to college is a matter of concern to all of us. 
If we can prevent that waste and succeed in urging these qualified 
young men and women to make the best of their abilities, then 1 think 
we shall do a great deal for our country, and I hope that we can find 
some means of doing it. 

The general impression is that financial difficulty has a great deal 
to do with the failure of these young people to go on to college, and 
I think that is true but I do not think it is the direct inability to get 
money to pay their college expenses. I think it is a question of family 
background, of the fact that the family income is low, and that they 
have to contribute to the support of their families, and that there is 
not, as many others have said here, a strong motivation for attendance 
in college in a great many of the families. 

For that reason, I favor this Federal scholarship program, because 
I believe, as Miss Darling has just said, that it will provide a motiva- 
tion which is lacking in our young people which will arouse interest 
and enthusiasm for intellectual things, and will, both on the young- 
sters and in the families, increase the interest and the incentive to 
go on further in college. 

I hope that some way of giving to these young people such scholar- 
ships on the basis of intellectual abilities and achievement can be 
found. 

That, I think, summarizes practically all I have to say, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. Do you think that the athletic scholarships have moti- 
vated the athlete to attend college ? 

Father Kenna. I think evidently they have. 

Mrs. Green. On the same basis, do you think that scholarships for 
the best students would motivate the intellectual student ? 
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Father Kenna. I would hope that the intellectual scholarships 
might do the same thing for those who are intellectually qualified. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Eljiott? 

Mr. Exxiorr. No questions. 

Mrs. Green. Father Kenna, would you favor a means test ? 

Father Kenna. I believe I would. I think I would favor some sort 
of means test if it can be made fairly effective—certainly none can 
be made completely effective—so I think it would be in order. 

Mrs. GREEN. Do you havea loan program ? 

Father Kenna. Yes, we have a fairly good loan program for short- 
time loans. 

Mrs. GreEN. What do you mean by short-time? Within the year? 

Father Kenna. Within the year or within the 4 years of college 
attendance. 

While for some years it was not used, it has, within the last 2 or 
3 years, begun to be used quite freely and completely, although we 
have still funds enough to take care of our students. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very, very much. 

(The prepared statement of Father Kenna is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rev. Howarp J. Kenna, C. S. C., PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
PORTLAND 


Gentlemen, I have been requested to testify before your subcommittee on the 
subject of Federal, State scholarship and loan programs for high-school] stu- 
dents who cannot otherwise attend college. Such a scholarship and loan pro- 
gram would be an effort to amend what the letter from your chairman, Mr. 
Elliott, called “our continued failure in this country to utilize what has often 
been termed our most valuable resource—the brainpower of one-half of the 
top 25 percent of our graduating high-school seniors who do not attend col- 
lege because they lack the necessary financial resources.” 

In this scholastic year 1957-58, approximately 36 percent of the college-age 
population of our country is in institutions of higher educaiton. This is about 
2,570,000 persons. To give training of satisfactory quality to such a large group 
of men and women is a difficult and expensive task but it does not meet the 
needs of our country at this time. The increasing and insistent demand for 
trained professional men—engineers, scientists, doctors, nurses, and teachers 
for all levels of education as well as the evident need for men of broad culture, 
information, and understanding in all levels of private and public administra- 
tion and business, indicate a definite need of utilizing the other two-thirds 
of our college-age population through proper training. 

We can no more afford to waste the intellectual resources of our country 
than we can afford ot let our oil reserves, our land, or our mines and our forests 
go to waste. Among the many who for one or another reason do not continue 
on in college after having been graduated from high school, is about half of the 
top 25 percent of the high-school graduates. This is definitely a waste of the 
resources of our Nation which we should strive to prevent. The problem is to 
find the cause and to set an appropriate remedy. 

There have been a number of studies made in an effort to determine the factors 
that influenced boys and girls to continue on in college. The conclusions show 
these factors to be numerous and complex and to be interrelated to such an 
extent that it is difficult to disentangle them. Certainly one of them is the 
lack of motivation or incentive. That these difficulties can be overcome if 
proper remedies are available, is shown, I think, by the results of the so-called 
GI bill providing financial assistance to the veterans of World War II who wish 
to pursue further studies. It is interesting to note that the percentages of 
college-age students attending colleges and universities rose gradually through 
the two decades from 1926 to 1944 by 1 to 2 or 3 percent a year, but in 1944 it 
jumped from 12.8 to 18.4 percent in 1945 and then from 1946 to 1947 it increased 
from 18.4 percent to 30 percent. This substantial change in the course of 2 
years, a change which was not reversed in succeeding years, was evidently a 
result in large part of the GI bill. 
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The problem, however, is not to encourage more students to go to college 
simply as a general thing. This is, I believe, going to come about normally by 
the gradual increase in the percentage attending college as well as by the tre- 
mendous increase in the college-age group. The difficulty is to encourage that 
portion of the better qualified students who do not for one reason or another 
continue their education. To do this, one must be sure of the reason why they 
do not do so. 

Dr. Richard Axt, assistant director, the Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education estimates that of the 160,000 high-school students in the top 
quarter of ability who do not enter a college, about 100,000 deterred primarily 
for financial reasons. He goes on to say, “All of the studies with which I am 
familiar lend credence to these estimates.” I suspect that in this statement 
he is giving financial considerations a rather wide interpretation. It is not 
simply the difficulty that a student would have in defraying the expenses of a 
college education but includes the factors of family income, that is, the need 
of the young person’s wage in maintaining the family; the immediate rewards 
of good paying jobs available; the cultural level of the family and many other 
factors. To make available scholarships or loans for these students would not 
insure that they would attend college in great numbers. I believe that Dr. 
Robert Havighurst is correct when he considers the problem to be socioeconomic 
rather than financial, but though a scholarship or loan program will not prevent 
this loss completely it will ameliorate it. It can do so by making available the 
funds and so encouraging the interest and ambition of those of the group who 
will take advantage of it. This too, I think, over a period of years will stimulate 
still greater interest and awakening of that interest throughout the whole of 
the college-age population. In other words, it will not only provide funds for 
the individuals but will stimulate a change in the attitudes of families and 
students generally. I believe that the national merit scholarships have already 
done that to a limited extent. 

If we agreed that the provision of financial aid in some form to prospective 
college students would help to remedy this situation, then we must answer a 
number of questions. 

Is such aid to be offered generally or on the basis of abilities or ability and 
need? Is the aid to be in the form of a direct scholarship grant or by loan? In 
what amount is such aid to be made available? Is it to be made available by 
the Federal Government or by the State authorities or by the two in con- 
junction? Is it to be so arranged that the student may attend the institution 
of his choice or is he to be directed to public institutions only? These problems 
are difficult and need long and intensive study for their solution. This sub- 
committee is giving them, I hope, that study. 

It seems to me that both scholarships and loan funds at low rate of interest 
could be made available for this purpose. The scholarships in some definite 
amount would be a means of selection and encouragement to those high-school 
graduates who are of better intellectual caliber. They could, I think, in all 
fairness, be based also on need, but this provision may be very difficult to ad- 
minister. The loan fund could be made available to any student who met a 
certain intellectual or academic criteria. For instance if they were acceptable 
to accredited collegiate institutions. 

I would greatly prefer that such a program be set up and administered by the 
various State governments but I am afraid that there would be no uniform or 
general program so set up for the whole of our country and I feel that our 
common need of full utilization of our intellectual resources is so urgent that it 
will require Federal action. Perhaps this could be done in the way of matching 
funds with the State. I hope that such a system, if set up, will be on the prin- 
ciple of freedom of choice for the student. I hope that it would be possible for 
him to use his scholarship or loan fund at any institution of his choice. I hope 
too that it will not be set up on the basis of encouraging or motivating students 
into one or another specialized field. I feel that we have as great a need in the 
humanities and the social sciences as we do in science and engineering and that 
it would be a mistake for us to try to funnel through State or Federal grants 
and aids our better students into the scientific fields because of a present 
urgency. It seems to me too that our system of higher education is greatly 
benefited by the participation in it of both public and private institutions and 
that any such system of grants should be so organized so as not to favor one of 
these groups of institutions over another. 
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Mrs. Green. We have three witnesses here from the University of 
Oregon: Dr. O. Meredith Wilson, Dean Hawk, and Dean DuShane. 

I wonder if we could ask the three of you to come up at the same 
time. 

Dr. Wilson, we are delighted that you could take the time to be here 
today. We came from Salt Lake C ity the day before yesterday and 
heard many, many comments about you. 

The State of Utah regrets that the State of Oregon “stole,” i 
may use that word, you from it. 


STATEMENTS OF 0. MEREDITH WILSON, PRESIDENT; DONALD M. 
DuSHANE, DEAN OF STUDENTS; AND RAY HAWK, DEAN OF MEN, 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, EUGENE, OREG. 


Mr. Wuson. No; I think probably there are many who would 
have been willing to export me. 

Mrs. Green. We did not gather that that was true. 

Mrs. Wickham was not able to be here ? 

Mr. Wuson. No; but I think the material available from the two 
men will be adequate. 

Mrs. Green. Fine. Then would you proceed, Dr. Wilson, and 
then we will call on the two deans. 

Mr. Witson. I would like to make a general statement first, if I 
me 

am QO. Meredith Wilson, president of the University of Oregon. 
a my own statement is, in a way, in behalf of the State university 
association rather than the University of Oregon. 

The State university association is an association of what they call 
separated State universities. I could give you the characteristics 
simply by indicating that the University of Alabama is one because 
there is Auburn in Alabama, which is a land-grant college. The 
University of Oregon is one because there is an Oregon State College 
which is a land-grant institution. The University of Washington 
is one because there is in W ashington a Washington State C ollege, 
and the University of Texas because there is Texas A. and M., but 
the University of Minnesota is not because the University of Min- 
nesota is joint, both the university function and the land-grant insti- 
tution. 

This would mean, for example, that the University of Michigan, 
University of Indiana, and so on, are the members of this organiza- 
tion. 

I thought it would probably be a saving of time for you for me 
to make this statement of that organization which does have a posi- 
tion on problems of Federal scholarship, and which I presume some- 
time I will be called upon to make, because I am the present president 
of the organization. 

There will then, after I have made a statement, be comments from 
the other two men, in relation to the need for scholarships, which 
I think you may be interested in. 

My own statement is brief enough so that in a sense it ought not 
to require summary, but I can summarize it nevertheless. If you 
have it before you, in the first paragraph the statement says the State 
universities association, as of this date, does not look with favor upon 
the creation of a Federal scholarship program. 
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I think I could point out the reason for that more quickly than my 
paper does, by indicating that we believe the problems which lead 
Congress to become interested i in education were related to the great 
numbers that are going to be placed in institutions. We believe that 
scholarships are likely to increase that number. 

We think, therefore, that primary aid to universities and colleges 
is the first step that C ‘ongress should take if Federal aid is to be 
forthcoming, in order to make sure there is no decline in the quality 
of the programs in the institutions, and that once that is done, once 
there has been a careful look at the question of the primary aid, one 
could then look to the problem of aid to individuals, which is a dif- 
ferent — which may be important. But until the institutions 
themselves are guaranteed as having quality, it may actually confuse 
the issue, may divert the attention of Congress from the prime issue, 
and may actually dilute the institutions so far as students are con- 
cerned, with inadequate student-teacher ratios and defeat the very 
purposes for which the scholarships were aimed. 

I believe that is what my paper says. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you feel that the need is present for this primary 
type of aid that you are speaking of, Dr. Wilson ¢ 

Mr. Wiison. Yes, sir. The reason I so believe is because I know 
of no way that legislation can operate and actually put onto the line 
aid, say, for facilities construction or for faculty, short of the time 
that stands between us and the real great increase in students, which 
will be 1960. 

If something were not done now, it will be done too late. I really 
think there is a need. 

Mr. Ex.uiorr. All over this country, there are people who profess 
to be terribly afraid of any Federal aid for fear that the Federal 
Government will take over the minds of the students or the mind, 
and soul, and 004 it of the institution. 

Do you have any of that fear yourself? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Elliott, I am not really frightened of Congress. 
I am not frightened of the weakness of local control of education. 
I think it is well established. 

I think that in the present distribution of the tax money, it prob- 
ably is necessary to look to the question of Federal aid, although I do 
think it would be of great importance to insulate such aid from what 
you describe as bookkeeping interference, and if, therefore, the aid 
could be at the level of the facilities and could be according to need, 
wtihout distinction as to the question of private or public and the 
attempts to aid the development of the whole structure of American 
education, I think there would be almost no danger of interference 
from Congress in the actual operation of the program, which is the 
source from which most of the fear comes. 

Mrs. Green. I notice on your statement there are two reasons 
why you would oppose a Federal scholarship program: one, that the 
scholarships might be siphoned off into a few universities. 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. Secondly, you feel that it will increase the number of 
students at the universities at a time when you cannot educate the 
ones you have. 

Mr. Witson. Could I speak to the first of those for a moment? 
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Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. The strength of United States education, par- 
ticularly in the light of the | great numbers that I think we are to be 
faced with, is I think to be ministered to by increasing the base of 
quality education. The operation of scholarship funds as they have 
developed until now has really not been a means of getting people 
who are not going to college to go to college, but, rather, has been 
a means of changing the location at which they attend college. 

One of the great factors in the dev elopment of a distinguished 
educational institution is the strength of its students. I think that 
the distribution of strong students to a number of institutions that do 
already have good faculties could increase the broad base of this 
quality education. I believe that is in the interest of the Nation 
at large. 

Mrs. Green. On your second reason, that it would increase the 
enrollment, could you not take care of that by screening your college 
students, as you are already starting to do. At the universities, you 
could screen out the lower students. 

Mr. Witson. I think there is no question that there would be a 
possibility of doing much more screening than we possibly do. I 
think so far as publicly supported educ: ation is concerned, whether it 
is done in 1 or 2 institutions or not, there is no real likelihood that in 
the United States we will formally drop the bars on people who 
graduate from high school. 

I think it would be useful, for example, for the University of 
Oregon to have a selective admission, perhaps higher than we are 
going to be permitted next fall, but I think only if there were other 
agencies in the State that could continue to give people opportuni- 
ties until the last one who would like to test his strength can do it; 
and I think American leglislators and the American people will feel 
the same way. It does not matter where they are. If they are in 
school, it will involve more teachers. No matter where they are, if 
it involves more teachers, we are going to have difficulty getting the 
teachers. There just are not that many people. 

The only reason for my putting it as I did is because I think the 
primary question is, first, strengthening the educational institutions. 
If they are strong, then we can with confidence invite more people 
in, but I think th at is the first job. I wanted to put that priority in 
the statement. 

Mrs. Green. I think you heard the members of this committee 
say several times that our concern is with 50 percent of the top 25 
percent; the brainiest. 

How would general aid to universities help in getting the most 
capable students ? 

Mr. Wirson. I am sure that the record would show some students 
who could and ought to be in college who do not go. I am not sure 
that the record would show many students who could and ought to 
be in college, who want to be in college, who do not go, who really 
seriously want to be in college. 

If that is so, then I am sure that, it is extremely important that they 
get some aid, but the experience that I had in one former position 
trying to find a way in which you could make a scholarship bring a 
person who would not otherwise go to college into college was a very 
discouraging experience. 
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We could discover scholarships that would change the location at 
which a person attended school. It is very difficult to be confident that 
a person who really was not going to be in college would be brought 
there by the scholarship. 

I think our real problem is to create motivation in people and, as 
of now, I think money is not enough motivation. 

We had an experiment at one time at the University of New Mexico 
in which we finally had to quit until all admissions were closed before 
we would give anyone a scholarship at that institution, to make sure 
that they would not have gone otherwise, to see what the results 
would be. 

Mrs. Green. At the University of Oregon, have you made any 
study of dropouts, or why students quit ? 

Mr. Wiuson. I am sure that both of these men will be able to 
respond to that much better than I, so if you would ask them, I would 
appreciate it. 

Mrs. GREEN. I was thinking of testimony that was offered in Utah 
as to surveys that were made there at both Brigham Young U niversity 
and the University of Utah, and then of testimony that was given 
this morning by Mr. Williams and Miss McGill, I believe, all indi- 

cating that money is one of the primary factors, if not the most impor- 
tant factor, why some of our most capable students do not go to college. 

Mr. Wutson. I think that both of my colleagues here have some 
information that would at least strengthen that judgment some. I 
again think that it is partly related to motivation. 

I know some students drop out for money reasons when loan funds 
would be available if they wished them. I am sure it is not in the 
national interest for them to drop out, but I am not sure, with their 
outlook toward financing, that it is not wise for them to drop out. 

I think that what society has taught them about borrowing teaches 
them not to borrow. I do believe, however, that our experience would 
also include activity in the use of loan funds which may teach us 
quite a few things that we did not believe 2 years ago about their 
value. 

We have had in Oregon no depression, but less prosperity than 
before, and with the lessening of prosperity there may be an increase 
in use of our loan funds. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Wilson is as follows :) 


STATE UNIVERSITIES ASSOCIATION PROPOSED POLICY ON FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
By O. M. Wilson 


The State Universities Association as of this date does not look with favor 
upon the creation of a Federal scholarship program. 

It is recognized that scholarships must be made available in increasing quan- 
tities to certain students in order to guarantee that the most able of our young 
minds are given educational opportunity regardless of financial means, but we 
believe that such scholarships can be financed by other than Federal means. 

There is evidence that any national scholarship program inevitably results in 
a shift of our most qualified youth to a limited number of institutions. We 
believe a federally sponsored program will necessarily increase this result by 
shifting a disproportionate share of the able segment of youth of any area to a 
concentrated group of distinguished institutions. We do not believe such a 
shift to be in the national interest. Rather, we believe that quality education 
distributed through every section of the country is necessary, and that quality 
education depends upon excellent students even more than on excellent in- 
struction. 
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We believe a Federal scholarship program will seriously damage all private 
scholarship programs; that individual and corporate donors to scholarship 
programs will no longer sense the compulsion to make such contributions once 
the Federal Government has undertaken the responsibility. 

It is suggested there may be a need for a comprehensive study of scholarship 
aid now available at all institutions of higher learning throughout the country. 
Should such a study reveal substantial additional scholarship aid is required, 
we then believe that any Federal support for such scholarships should, be pro- 
rated to institutions and that any scholarship programs should be administered 
through the educational institutions at which the scholarships are to be used. 

The opposition of this association to a Federal scholarship program is not 
inspired by opposition to Federal aid as such. The members of this association 
believe that a Federal scholarship program cannot be considered aid to higher 
education but rather is aid to individuals. On the contrary, such a scholarship 
program, if successful, will increase the numbers in higher education at a time 
when our particular concern is to provide quality education to the flood of 
new students who will apply for admission without help of scholarships. It can 
be of slight ultimate advantage to the Government and its citizenry to attract 
more and better students into higher education if the quality of the product is 
to be constantly diluted by an inadequacy of faculty and facilities. 

American higher education is in great need of expanded primary financial 
support which members of this association regard as support for faculty and 
facilities. If this need is met, our institutions will be prepared for the increas- 
ing number of students and may with confidence consider the wisdom of wider 
scholarship opportunities, Federal and otherwise. 

Mrs. Green. May we hear from your two colleagues then? I do 
not know which one of you want to be heard first. 

Mr. DuSuane. If I may, I am Donald DuShane, dean of.students 
at the University of Oregon. 

Dean Hawk, who is my other colleague at the other end of the 
table, and I have divided the subject which we propose to speak to 
you about. Information about able but financially pressed students 
who are helped to some extent by what we now have will be presented 
to you by Dean Hawk, along w ith information about the consider: ably 
more numerous qualified students whom we cannot now help with 
scholarship aid. 

I would like to summarize this four-page statement of mine, Mrs. 
Green, by omitting parts of the quotations in the middle, if this is 
satisfactory to the committee. 

The dean of our college of liberal arts, Robert D. Clark, made in- 
quiries last summer of 15 high school principals, 10 of whom re- 
sponded. He asked them for information about their graduates who 
had ability to continue education, but who did not because of financial 
reasons. 

If you will look on the first page of my statement: 

A. The president of one graduating class last year was an especially 
able boy who could not attend because of this reason. He showed out- 
standing leadership and scholarship possibilities, but his dad is old 
and plugs along on a little tobacco products route. He could play 
football and get a grant-in-aid at a smaller college were it not for 
head and knee injuries sustained in high school with lasting effect. 
He told the principal that week—this was the end of August or first 
of September—that he was headed for Pasadena to work for Convair, 
with the hope of getting enough money together to attend later, and 
the principal says that he may or may not ever go to college. 

I would like to read also two paragraphs from the next high school 
principal. 
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Of the 44 graduates in this small high school in 1956, the follow- 
ing ranked members have attended college: Ist, 3d, 9th, 10th, 11th, 
12th, 13th, 19th, 21st, 24th, 30th, 82d, and 37th; 6 out of the first 
10 in this class did not go to college, and in 4 of the cases it was simply 
a lack of financial resources that precluded them. Of the 5 between 
the 9th and the 13th members of the class, 3 are struggling against 
financial odds; 1 on them is able to go by virtue of a PTA scholarship, 
another is going because of aid to “handic: apped children, and the 3d 
is unable to go this term, but will eran next term after he has 

arned enough to complete his school ye 

The next paragraph takes up the c aie 1957 graduating class and 
the principal says: 

The girl who finished at the head of the class will not be able to go on because 
of lack of finances. The boy who finished second in the class has joined the 
Navy. He would not have been able to afford to go, in spite of the fact that 
he received a tuition scholarship from Oregon State College. 

Mrs. Green. What does this amount to? 

Mr. Hawk. $136. 

Mr. DuSuane. $138 is the tuition scholarship. There are $75 in 
fees which must be paid in addition to that. 

Mrs. Green. Approximately what would the cost be for attending 
Oregon State per year ¢ 

Mr. DuSuane. About the same for the University of Oregon and 
it would be about $1,200 minimum, including books and necessary 
expenses. 

What actually goes to the institution in room, board, and tuition 
would be under $ $1,000, but $1,200 is minimum. 

This statement continues with the boy who finished third in the 
class, with remarkable leadership characteristics, and he will not go 
on to college; joined the Army. And the rest probably can attend 
college. 

On this page, C is from a different high school, and on page 3, D 
and E also are from different high schools. 

I might cite as a different case on page 3 paragraph FE, an able 
boy from 1 school who did go to college but withdrew after 1 term 
because of financial reasons. His family was buying a home and 
could not help him sufficiently. 

The next series of quotations from these letters has to do with 
estimates of the numbers involved, and I can skip them and go to 
the second paragraph from the bottom on page 4. 

Five to 20 percent of the graduates who have the ability, but not 
the means, do not go on to college, or drop oat when their resources 
are spent. If this figure—this is my own stavement—of 5 to 20 per- 
cent, which is the range covered in these 10 responses, is accurate, we 
had 15,000 high school graduates in Oregon last year—this would 
mean that from somewhere between 750 and 3,000 Oregon high school 
graduates did not go, although they could have intellectually, because 
of financial reasons. 

Mrs. Green. They were of that upper quarter? 

Mr. DuSuanr. This is in effect of the upper half, those who could 
go to college, not all at the top. Our letter of inquiry was not phrased 
in terms of top quarter, but in terms of those who could go to col- 
lege, who had the ability to go. 
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This is a difficult field to get into for one other reason, which is not 
evident in my statement, : and that is that a young man who knows from 
his grade-school days on that his family cannot send him and that 
his family will need his earnings does not plan to go to college, and 
even if he were eligible for a sc cholarship because of his high- school 
record, and even if a scholarship were provided to him, he had not 
been oriented in the direction even of thinking about going to college. 
These people we have no way of reaching except over a long period ‘of 
time. We would need to know about possibilities before his senior 
year. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. DuShane is as follows :) 


EUGENE, OrEG., November 4, 1957. 
The SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION, 
House of Representatives. 

GENTLEMEN : Information About able but financially pressed students who are 
helped to some extent by the present resources available to the University of 
Oregon scholarship committee, and the more numerous able student applicants 
for whom we can now do nothing, will be presented to the subcommittee by Dr. 
Ray Hawk, dean of men at the University of Oregon. 

We are concerned also about those who do not apply for scholarship aid, 
although qualified by ability, because they know that no present program can 
bridge the gap between what they can raise and what they will need. 

The dean of the university’s college of liberal arts, Robert D. Clark, made 
inquiries of the principals of 10 representative high schools last summer, asking 
for information about high-school graduates with the ability to continue their 
education who were not able to do so because of financial reasons. The following 
excerpts from letters from these principals are revealing: 

A. The president of our graduating class last year is a classic example of an 
especially able boy or girl who could not attend college because of financial 
problems. A. B. showed outstanding leadership and scholarship possibilities but 
his dad is old and plugs along on a little tobacco products route. A. could play 
football and get a grant-in-aid at a smaller college were it not for head and knee 
injuries sustained in high school with lasting effect. He told me Wednesday he 
was headed for Pasadena to work for Convair with the hope of getting enough 
money together to attend later. He may or may not ever go to college. 

B. Of the 44 graduates in the class of 1956 the following ranked members have 
attended college: ist, 3d, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 19th, 21st, 24th, 30th, 32d, 
and 37th. Six out of the first 10 in this class did not go to college, and in 4 of the 
cases it was simply a lack of financial resources that precluded them. Of the 
5 between the 9th and the 13th members of the class, 3 are struggling against 
financial odds. One of them is able to go by the virtue of a PTA scholarship, 
another is going because of aid to handicapped children, and the third is unable 
to go this term, but will return next term after he has earned enough to complete 
his school year. In this class, I would judge that 75 percent of those who had 
the ability to go but who did not go, were precluded because of the lack of 
finances. This would include about seven students. 

It is difficult at this time to assess the possible college attendance of the last 
graduating class. The girl who finished at the head of the class will not be able 
to go on because of lack of finances. The boy who finished second in the class 
has joined the Navy. He would not have been able to afford to go, in spite of the 
fact that he received a tuition scholarship from Oregon State College. The boy 
who finished third in the class, and he demonstrated remarkable leadership char- 
acteristics, will not go on to college, and his reason is primarily financial. He 
has joined the Armed Forces. All of the balance of the first quartile of the class 
probably will be able financially to attend college at least a year. 

I believe that the upper 50 percent of our high-school graduates could benefit 
themselves and our society by attending and finishing college. We have less than 
20 percent of each graduating class attending and finishing college. In about 
65 percent of the cases where students do not attend college the reason is finan- 
cial. The balance of the capable students do not go on to college for various 
other reasons such as lack of desire to attend, desire to get married, and many 
times they find that success in college demands more intellectual work than they 
are willing to put out. 
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C. One girl, not of outstanding intelligence, but who had good work habits and 
I believe would have succeeded in college, wanted very much to go. Her older 
brother was in college and the family said they could not afford to support two 
children in college. They were having a difficult time supporting the one boy. 
D. went to work with the idea of helping send R. on through, and of saving 
toward her own ambitions of entering later. She has worked in the bank for 
3 years but has married and I am sure will not now continue her education. 

Another girl, the next year, wanted to go on to college very much and planned 
almost up to the time of graduation from high school on entering college. The 
last 2 or 3 months she realized college was too expensive for her to consider and 
she changed her ambitions. She accepted a scholarship to beauty school and 
attended it. She still planned to work with this trade and go on to college. 
After graduating from beauty school she worked all last winter and saved toward 
entering college this fall. Just what happened I don’t know, but she has now 
given up plans for college and opened her own beauty shop. 

Another girl, last year, was from a broken home and thus had some emotional 
problems. She was a well-adjusted girl and quite self-reliant. Her father had 
remarried and her stepmother would not allow M. to get any support from that 
source for further education. M. tried working and going part time, but it was 
not worth it. The financial problems seemed too great. I felt that M. would 
have made an excellent classroom teacher and she seemed to be interested in 
working with children. 

D. For example, a girl that our dean of girls has dealt with just this summer 
is a good girl, and has good ambitions, wanting to be a teacher. She is in the 
top one-third of her class, is not a brilliant girl, but just a good, slightly-above- 
average student, and we feel that she has the qualifications to make a good 
teacher. But she does not have a father and during her high-school days has 
been one of the means of support along with her mother and consequently she 
is finding it very difficult to go on to school. She first had her mind set on a 
private school and found that she just simply couldn’t make this. This was just 
too much money and now she is looking toward a State school but still finds that 
it is going to be very difficult for her to raise that money that she needs. 

I’m also thinking of a boy that I have dealt with recently who is in a somewhat 
similar family situation, without a father, and he would like to go on to school. 
He has good ambition, is a good boy, but just simply cannot scrape up enough 
money to go. 

E. A concrete illustration of an able boy from our high school who was forced 
to withdraw from college after one term because of financial reasons, would be 
one of your last year’s students in the fall term. P. G. P. attended school in the 
fall term and the reports we received from his dorm counselor were quite satis- 
factory. However, because his family was buying a home and couldn’t assist 
him to any extent, P. was forced to withdraw from college and come home to 
work. 

And these questions are estimates of the extent of the problem: 

1. “About 10 percent miss out each fall because of financial problems who 
might otherwise attend.” 

2. “It is rather a difficult problem to give accurate percentages of each class 
who do not go on because they are really not college material. As an estimate, 
I would presume that no less than 20 percent more of the students who graduate 
could profit from some form of advanced education.” 

3. “Now from the class of 1956 this would mean that 19 percent of our students 
have the ability to go on to college, but do not go on for some reason or other. 
The staff here has estimated that approximately 5 percent of our students who 
want to go on to college do not go on because of financial conditions.” 

“T might mention that our analysis of this problem indicates that students 
in the upper 10 percent of the class seem to get scholarships and find other 
methods financially of going on to school. It is the student who is slightly above 
average, in the top third of the class but not quite good enough to land a schoias- 
tic scholarship who has financial problems of going on to school and this is where 
we find this 5 percent.” 

4. “In the last 5 years approximately 25 to 30 percent of our graduates entered 
some college or university. An additional 12 percent did not continue on to 
college because of financial conditions. The approximate 60 percent not yet 
included, did not go for many reasons.” 

5. “In my opinion the top 10 percent of our graduates are generally taken 
care of by scholarships. It is that group below the top 10 percent and above the 
80 percent who need financial help that have the greatest difficulty.” 
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6. “About 10 percent of our graduates are of college caliber, academically, but 
have not the finances,” 

Two of the responding principals felt that very few or a very small number 
fail to continue solely for financial reasons, or could not continue if willing to 
endure some hardship and privation. 

There seems to be general agreement that the most highly motivated graduates 
manage to get to college, unless the family situation necessitates immediate earn- 
ings, and that many of these are able to continue. 

It would seem also, however, that from 5 to 20 percent of the graduates of 
these high schools have the ability but not the means to continue their education, 
considering family circumstances and employment opportunities, and either do 
not do so, or drop out when their initial resources are spent. 

And it is evident that a substantial number of Oregon high-school graduates, 
numbering into the hundreds annually, end their formal education for lack of 
money at a lower level than their ability would permit. 

Sincerely, #7 
DonaLp M. DuSHANE, 
Dean of Students, University of Oregon. 

Mr. DuS#ane. It might be well, before questions are directed at 
me, if Dean Hawk were to take care of data on those who do apply. 
I have been concerning myself with those who did not even come to 
our attention. 

Mrs. GREEN. Very fine. We will hear from Dean Hawk. 

Mr. Hawk. I am Ray Hawk, dean of men at the university, and 
perhaps, for the purposes of this committee, more important, assign- 
ment as chairman of the subcommittee that awards the university 
scholarships to all students, both prospective new students as well as 
returning students. 

For the past several years, our committee has screened approxi- 
mately 800 applications for scholarships. Three-quarters of this 
group, or approximately 600, are applications of entering freshmen 
students, high-school seniors. The other 200 would be those students 
in the 3 remaining classes. 

I might add, on the 600 students from the high school, all of these 
must range in the upper third of the high-school class or they are 
ineligible to apply, so academically we can assume that they are good 
college risks, all of them qualified. 

Of the 600 applications we receive, with the funds available we 
have been able to help about 200, or 1 out of 3 of these 600 actually are 
winners or get an award. 

I think it is important to notice, when we say “winners,” the size of 
the amount of money that we are able to help these people. 

Last year we awarded 371 scholarships from the university faculty 
committee, amounting to $80,045, or, divided across the numbers, 
$215.78 per student. Comparing this to the university costs cited by 
Mr. DuShane—and this, of course, is a minimum cost of $1,200—you 
are dealing with approximately 20 percent of their college expenses in 
terms of financial assistance received by the 1 out of 3 that I term as 
“winners.” 

As you can see, the scholarships provided are such a small amount 
that it is a grave question as to how effective these funds are toward 
keeping bright students in the university. 

Of the 371 scholarships awarded, 118 of these were received by 
foreign students, these awards being made possible by our State legis- 
lature, thus reducing our total amount to 253 scholarships for those 
we consider United States citizens and for the most part residents of 
the State of Oregon. 
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In a student body of approximately 6,000 students, we feel this is 
an unfortunately small amount of help. 

Mrs. Green. When you say the State legislature helped, do you mean 
by waiving tuition costs? 

Mr. Hawk. Yes, waiver of nonresidence fees and tuition costs, leav- 
ing the individual student $25 per quarter that he must pay of his own 
money, so this is tuition offset. 

We divide the awards then, the 253, about 200 of these going to the 
freshmen, leaving 53 awards for the sophomore, junior, and senior 
classes. When you think that we had 200 applicants for these 53, 
then here we are faced with the situation that 1 out of 4 receive 
scholarship help after their freshman year 

I think most faculty committees in schools such as ours must operate 
on the basis that your first major concern is to get the youngster to 
college. Once you get him there and he gets started and he finds part- 
time work, he will find means of staying if it is at all possible. 

Mrs. Green. Do I understand you correctly, then, that this is 1 out 
of 4 of the top one-third ¢ 

Mr. Hawk. One out of four who have been with us more than 1 
year. 

Mrs. Green. And who are originally in the top one-third ? 

Mr. Hawk. Yes. To me, one of the most shocking facts occurs 
after we have made our initial announcements of awards to high- 
school seniors in May. Of the approximately 200 students selected as 
winners, approximately 30 percent of them will decline acceptance of 
the scholarship. A few of these do so because they have received 
larger awards at other institutions, but the vast majority realize that 
the sum awarded is too small to meet their needs for 1 year of educa- 
tion at the university. 

I have personalized a little in the last paragraph. I will sum- 
marize it briefly. 

My wife and I have a home which is convenient to the campus. . We 
have small children, so we have found it a desirable arrangement to 
take a young girl to live with us. Several years ago we selected from 
the schol: arship lists a young Nisei girl who was valedictorian of her 
class in high school, but her father was not sympathetic to education 
for young ladies in the old country, Japanese tradition, as I under- 
stand it. She could not have gone to college. She could not have 
accepted her scholarship which was awarded her. 

By arranging for her board and room, by living with us, she was 
able to come to school. She graduated Phi Beta Kappa, has taught 
> years in Oregon, and is presently teaching on an exchange teacher- 
ship in Japan. 

We now have taken our second young lady, who came to us from 
the Hawaiian Islands. She, too, was valedictorian of one of the larg- 
est high schools, could not possibly have gone to the mainland for 
college, and undoubtedly, if she could, would have gone to the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. By the board and room opportunity which she 
has here, she will be able also to complete 4 years of college. She has 
passed all of her tests with honors and is in an honors” program in 
biology, wants to go into the field of science, and we have no reason 
but to feel that she will be a first-rate contribution to the field of 
moloey. 
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Digressing now from what I have in my report, and perhaps an- 
swering your earlier question on retention, we have made a number 
of studies over the course of years which pertain to the use of loan 
funds—who borrows them, how successful they are, how many of our 
students leave school because of academic difficulties, because of em- 
ployment, service, and so on. 

We find that each year we will lose approximately 40 percent of 
our freshman class. Year after year it is in this neighborhood. 

I am generalizing very much on the statistics. 

About half of the 40 percent will leave because of scholastic 
deficiency. 

In the case of the fellows, we have had a large number of the group 
go into the service, but we do not really charge ‘them off as loss because 
it has been our experience that the young man who leaves school to 
go into service more often than not has returned, but I think we are 
going to find that changing as we find the GI bill no longer in effect 
for them, which in a sense is Federal aid, and because manpower 
demands are not attracting many men to the services. 

The numbers that leave school for lack of funds, I would say, make 
that difference ina sense. Those who have gone in the service, I would 
say, left because of funds. 

During those post-Korean days of late 1950, 1951, and 1952, I am 
confident that most of the boys who left school to enter the service 
had the GI bill in mind as a possibility of completing education, 
especially if they were interested in professional training beyond 4 
years, so we lose any number of men, but these men return, and I 
think this has been part of the number that we have found overwhelm- 


ingly at all of our institutions across the land taking advantage of 
the GI bill. 

For the most part, this has been a very happy relationship so far 
as our institution is concerned. They have been good students. 

Does that answer your question, Mrs. Green ¢ 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Hawk is as follows:) 


EUGENE, OrREG., November 4, 1957. 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION, 
United States House of Representatives. 

GENTLEMEN: As chairman of the University of Oregon subcommittee charged 
with the responsibility of awarding scholarship grants to needy students, I 
would like to present to your committee some pertinent facts which will assist 
you in your collection of data. For the past several years, the University Schol- 
arship Committee has received approximately 600 applications annually from 
high school seniors. In our State, a high school senior is ineligible to apply 
for monetary aid unless he ranks in the upper one-third of his high school class. 
This means that each of these 600 applicants are qualified candidates on an 
academic basis. We have found that some of these 600 do not have critical 
financial need, but the overwhelming proportion do have. To the members of 
my committee it has been frustrating to read 600 applications, each of which 
presents a case study, and then realize two things: first, we are able only to 
assist 1 out of 3 of the applicants, and, secondly, the assistance that we are 
able to give is so minute as to account for less than 20 percent of the school 
cost of this group. 

Last year the university awarded 371 scholarships amounting to $80,045. This 
meant the worth of the average scholarship was $215.78. Approximate cost of 
university attendance for 1 year would be $1,200 minimum. As you can see, 
the scholarship funds provided are such a small amount that it is a grave ques- 
tion as to how effective these funds are toward keeping bright students in the 
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university. We recognize the public relations value to the university through 
publicity received at high school commencements, and we know the funds are 
of some help to them, but it would be difficult to say that these scholarships 
provided the difference between going or not going to college. 

Of the 371 scholarships awarded, 118 have been provided by the State legisla- 
ture for scholarship aid to foreign students. This reduces the number of awards 
made to United States citizens to 253. In a student body of approximately 6,000 
students, it is a disgracefully small amount of help when only 253 monetary 
scholarships can be awarded. I have not mentioned that approximately 200 of 
these awards went to freshmen, the remaining 50 to 60 have to be divided among 
the three other classes. For these upperclass scholarships, we have approxi- 
mately 200 applications so they are awarded on a ratio of 1 to4. These students 
have proven themselves academically at the university and are all eligible for 
assistance. but once again the money does not go far enough. 

To me, one of the most shocking facts occurs after we have made our initial 
announcements of awards to the high-school seniors in May. Of the approxi- 
mately 200 students selected as winners approximately 30 percent of them will 
decline acceptance of the scholarship. A few of these do so because they have 
received larger awards at other institutions, but the vast majority realize that 
the sum awarded is too small to meet their needs for 1 year of education at 
the university. 

Two examples of young ladies who were unable to accept our scholarship 
when initially awarded are very well known to me. In each instance these young 
ladies were valedictorians of their high-school class. Student A was a Japanese. 
American who’s father did not believe in education for women and this 18- 
year-old child was left to her own devices. It was possible for my wife and me 
to take her into our home where she lived as a member of our family, assisting 
my wife with routine household chores and sitting with our children on our 
evenings out. Through this arrangement we could provide her with board and 
room which is the major portion of a student’s expenses at college. This sum 
would be slightly in excess of $600. Student B who is the daughter of a widowed 
mother who’s sole sources of income is made as a seamstress also found it impos- 
sible to accept the scholarship assistance offered because it was too little to 
meet her needs. Once again my wife and I have taken a girl into our home and 
again the maintenance factor has made it possible for her to get an education. 
In the case of student A, she graduated from the university as a Phi Beta Kappa 
and has taught 3 years in the public schools of our State and is now in Japan 
as an exchange teacher. Student B is a freshman at this time. She passed all 
of her entrance examinations with exceptionally high grades and is taking an 
honor’s program in biology. I am confident that she will be Phi Beta Kappa 
material by the time she reaches her senior year. I mentioned these two girls 
since I have firsthand knowledge of them from working on the scholarship com- 
mittee. I know that these two cases are representative of dozens of others who 
would give anything to have an opportunity for an education. 

I would like to express my gratitude to your committee for the opportunity to 
appear before you today and in a capsule form explain the problem as we see it. 

Sincerely yours, 
RAy Hawk, 
Dean of Men, University of Oregon. 

Mrs. Green. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Exxiorr. There is an old ya that 2 heads are better than 1, 
and here it seems to me we have 3 mighty good heads, and I would like 
to pose a question to them jointly. 

If we had a scholarship or loan program, one or both, that the 
brilliant boy or girl could pretty well depend upon when he or she 
finished school as a source of education aid, would not our counseling 
and guidance services then automatically take care of a large per- 
centage of this motivation that we spoke of that is lacking in some 
of the brighter children today ? 

Mr. Hawk. You are thinking now in the elementary and secondary 
schools ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. Could I make a response ? 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Wixson. I think it would in many communities, but I think that 
it takes much more than counseling services to overcome the inertia 
that relates to education in communities that are not in the near 
neighborhood of a university and where the family have been crafts- 
men who have worked with their hands or have been of a culture that 
could not normally anticipate college. 

I think now, for example, of a great many people in Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, who have an ambivalent culture, who have ex- 
cellent minds that have never had any assumption of going to college, 
and I think that takes more than just counseling. It takes some- 
thing of a social revolution to get them. If you take a community 
about like Portland, there are five major colleges. I have not named 
any, so if I omitted any and someone thinks I omitted his college, 
his was not the one. 

In a place like Portland where there are a number of institutions, 
I think that counseling might very well overcome most of it. 

Mr. Hawk. As to our experience regarding loan funds—I have 
been very close to this on our campus—we have sizable sums of money 
available for loan funds. We have not found over the years that 
this has been even remotely pressed in terms of usage. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What are your payback terms? 

Mr. Hawk. We have two different types of note arrangements. We 
have what we call an emergency loan where a student may borrow 
enough to pay his tuition or his need for 1 year. It is a 90-day note 
on which there is no interest charge, but there is a small service 
charge on it, just for the administration of the note. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Exxiorr. I move that the doctor summarize his statement for 
the record. I think his observations are very important. 

Mrs. GREEN. Could we get you to do that, Dr. Wilson? 

Mr. Witson. I think the summary would be something of this 
course : 

Mr. Nicholson inquired as to the reason, out of some schools, stu- 
dents came reasonably well prepared in mathematics and poorly pre- 
pared in English; is that correct ? 

Mr. Nicworson. That is right. 

Mr. Wiutson. I only responded that I thought there were many 
better things happening in secondary and elementary schools than 
we normally admitted, but that there was a change in the secondary 
schools that was related to the problem which your committee now 
faces. 

In 1957 the vogue of college education is beginning to change in 
about the same way that the vogue for high school education changed 
earlier in this century, and there is some reason to believe that there 
was a modification in the expectation that you would have from high 
school education when everybody’s children went there and when “it 
was not just college preparatory, and we must desperately try to 
avoid a modification of the expectation from college educ ation as we 
get this great increase in numbers in college. 

Mr. Hawk. I am a product of the public schools of this State, and 
have been an elementary teacher. You might say, if you consider 
the educational ladder, I have been coming up it rung by rung, and 
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at one time was an elementary principal in the State in an elementary 
school. And I would certainly second what President Wilson has 
indicated by the numbers coming on to school. I think it is a 
part of it. 

I think these youngsters do more and a better job than we did in 
our own generation. I see that with my own children. However, as 
L see my own children and their interests and activities in school, I 

cannot help but think of this old game that we educators have been 
in, the college people always cussing the secondary schools because 
of the way they give them to us, and the secondary schools only giv- 
ing, never accepting this because they can only take what the elemen- 
tary schools give them, and I think we are down to the last section 
of this shell game, and perhaps a lot of the responsibility goes right 
back to the home. 

We have lived in a souped-up age of the automobile and the televi- 
sion set, and with respect to the standards we expect of our children 
from home, and how much we are supervising what they take when 
they go to school and sign up in the way of. a curric ulum, I know 
even in our school system in our junior high school we find a situa- 
tion arising, “Should I take Latin or should I take this advanced 
math. Well, this is pretty rough and that is the roughest teacher in 
school,” and the parents are letting their children get away with this 
thing. 

I think it comes right back to the family heart in regard to the 
question you raised, Perhaps this is unjust, but this is in part as I 
see it. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Elliott, what was your question ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Your school is the University of Oregon ? 

Mr. Hawk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I notice you have a 2-year repayment period accord- 
ing to this, which makes it rather difficult, does it not, for the newly 
er ‘aduated student to repay his loan within 2 years? 

Mr. Haws. It does. I think in a loan program where, say, a stu- 
dent will borrow $600, which is the maximum we will loan, he is ex- 
pected to make payment on that at a time when he is least able to. 
H{e is completing his degree, perhaps getting married, and going out 
into his initial job. He has to set up housekeeping in many instances. 

I think this is a very good reason why loan funds to young men 
and women about to leave an institution are not too popular. They 
hate to burden themselves with them at that time. 

Mr. Wiutson. I would like to add one thing to that. 

A loan fund to a boy, even so, is not too bad, but it is a very poor 
dowry for a girl to take a boy, and if there is a sort of unequated 
obligation for. college, it is a very difficult familial problem. 

Mr. DuSwanr. I am concerned, too, about loans for the able stu- 
dents who ought to be going to graduate at school or preparing them- 
selves for college teaching, which is going to be a national concern, 
or is already a national concern. 

If the graduate has graduate school also ahead of him, this makes 
him even less likely to depend on loans and makes it even more un- 
desirable to force him to, even for a boy. 

Mrs. Green. In your opinion, would it also have the effect of mak- 
ing the college graduate seek out the job that pays the most ? 
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Mr. DuSuane. I do not know about that, but it quite likely would 
result in his dropping out of school altogether to earn money, rather 
than to burden himself with a toll for a year or two 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicnotson. No questions. 

Mrs. Green. Dean DuShane, I wondered if you would comment on 
whether or not you think we could meet the problem of getting the 
top quarter to continue their schooling by making grants to institu- 
tions. 

Mr. DuSuane. I think the problem is not a simple one and that 
probably a combination of scholarship aid to the students plus taking 
care of what President Wilson referred to as the primary needs of 
the institutions would probably be a better balanced program. 

Mrs. Green. I just fail to see where a grant to an institution will 
solve the particular problem that this committee in trying to meet. 

Mr. Wirson. I noticed that when you asked Mr. Sullivan a ques- 
tion, you put five priorities, the bottom of which was this question of 
primary need. 

Mrs. Green. I did not mean to do that. I guess that was uncon- 
scious. 

Mr. Wrrson. I did not know that you put them by preference, but 
if this subcommittee is asigned only to the question of how to get this 
student into college, and can deal only with scholarships, then ob- 
viously the conversation should be a little different than it is. 

However, if it is generally interested in the question of education 
in which the scholarship is a setting, or within which the scholarship 
must be set, then I think it needs to look at the fifth of your five 
propositions. 

I would like to turn you to my last paragraph, because I think it 
is in that order that we ought to deal with it. 

American higher education is in great need of expanded primary financial 
support which members of this association regard as support for faculty and 
faculties. If this need is met, our own institutions will be prepared for the 
increasing number of students and may then with confidence consider the 
wisdom of wider scholarship opportunities, Federal and otherwise. 

I really believe that in the ordering of the problems, while I would 
not in any way want to undervalue what both of my colleagues have 
said, the first thing, if we want quality education, is to be concerned 
with the main corpus of education and then to try to increase the 
motivation for those people who could profit from college but who 
are missing. 

Mrs. Green. If grants were made to colleges, would you have those 
grants go to both public and private colleges ¢ 

Mr. Wuson. I certainly would want to urge that as far as Congress 
can do it, it view the total educational picture and not just a part of 
the educational picture, and I do not think that any of us in education 
would like to dispute the fact that you have to have your public and 
your private education. 

Mrs. Green. Then you are recommending, if Federal grants are 
made, they go to both public and private schools? 

Mr. Wuson. Whatever way you do it, I think you ought to deal 
with the whole educational problem. 

Mr. DuSuane. Maybe another way to look at this question is this: 
If the objective is to send a very able student who does not now go, 
and by his attending he displaces someone else who now goes, this is 
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one thing. But if, on the other hand, you are not to displace the one 
already there and are devising a program which will increase the total 
number, and if the total number has to be understood in terms of each 
student paying 20 to 35 percent of the actual cost of his education, 
then every person who goes without displacing another is an actual 
burden on the educational institution in that it costs it twice as much 
as you are giving him, even after he pays it to the institution. 

I would like to say one other thing to Mr. Nicholson. I would like 
to underline, if I may, his point that big high schools are not neces- 
sarily good and small high schools necessarily bad, because we find 
great diversity among high schools in large cities and among high 
schools which are compared with others in small cities. It is difficult 
to generalize about these matters. 

Mr. Nicuoxson. I had two sisters that taught school. One of them 
was a fine teacher. The other one was even finer, so there was a degree 
there, and you will also have that degree in any school, I suppose. 

I think a great deal depends on the principal getting interested in a 
boy when he goes to school, and tells him in his sophomore or junior 
year that he is a pretty smart boy and he ought to think about going 
into higher education. Great things can be done by good principals, 
I think. 

Mr. DuSuane. There is a difference in atmosphere in high schools 
just as there is in colleges and universities. 

Mrs. GREEN. I have one other question. 

Dr. Wilson, I think the last time I saw you was when the Uni- 
versity of Oregon was on its way to the Rose Bowl and upset UCLA 
21 to nothing. Could you tell me the ratio of athletic scholarships to 
academic scholarships ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. I think I could, give or take a little, if I may. 

Athletic scholarships in the Pacific Coast Conference are divided 
into two items. One person may enjoy both or one may not enjoy 
both, but there are tuition grants which for an athlete may be given 
without work; that is, may be a pure scholarship. Such a person must 
be academically qualified, but if he is academically qualified, then 
from funds which are divided under the provisions of the conference 
and raised privately, his tuition may be paid. 

That. group on the University of Oregon campus is something less 
than 100, but about a hundred. . 

Mr. Hawk. That would compare to 371; 1 out of 4 approximately. 

Mrs. GREEN. 371 would go to real scholars and 100 would go to 
athletes ? 

Mr. Hawk. Yes. 

Mr. Wirson. These are what we call grants-in-aid and this is money 
which boosters give and police and fire commissioners, and provide 
for students who meet the academic requirements but may not meet 
what you call high academic requirements. 

As to the other part of it, many of these, though not all of these, 
may have employment on the campus as well, and the employment is 
also limited in amount in this conference so that they may not earn 
more than enough to pay for their board and room. 

Mrs. Green. How many students do you have in the university ? 

Mr. Wirson. Six thousand. 

Mrs. Green. How many athletes? 
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Mr. Wison. That is a very hard number to give you, Mrs. Green. 
We have roughly 100 grants-in-aid of this sort, but I think we might 
very well have 300 athletes. 

Mr. Hawk. Or people who think they are athletes. 

Mrs. Green. Then the number of your athletic grants is much 
greater in proportion to the total number of athletes than the number 
of scholarships in proportion to the ones who are academically 
inclined ? 

Mr. Wutson. Yes, indeed. 

As a matter of fact, some people are surprised that there is not a 
1-to-1 correlation; for every athlete there is a scholarship. 

Mrs. Green. Then Miss Darling’s quotation might apply? 

Mr. Wiurson. The one part of Miss Darling’s quotation which I 
thought charming but misleading is that we may not beat Russia in 
football. We did not beat them in the Olympic games. I think that 
is what you have in mind. 

Mrs. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Dr. Wilson, you would be quite willing if the sup- 
porters of your university would raise the money and give it to you 
to deal out academic scholarships in the same proportion that you do 
football scholarships ? 

Mr. Wirson. We spend a fair share of our time encouraging them 
to, Mr. Elliott. 

Mrs. GREEN. Is there any trend, is there any change in the ratio of 
athletic scholarships to the other scholarships? 

Mr. Wusson. Yes, in the sense that we are constantly getting some 
accretion to the nonathletic scholarships, and the athletic scholarships 
are substantially frozen. 

Mr. Nicnotson. There are a lot of boys that go to college that are 
paid by rich men—lI do not mean necessarily they have to be football 
players—but I do not think people as a general rule know that. 
However, I know of instances where a man has put a half-dozen boys 
through college from freshman to senior. They would not appear 
on the rolls as having scholarships. 

Mr. Wixson. No, those particular persons would not, but more 
normal arrangements have been made. 

I think you would be interested in the fact that a very well-to-do 
physician in south central Oregon Jeft in his will money to provide 
education to anybody in his county, and how many scholarships now 
come from the Daly Fund? 

Mr. DuSwHane. Between forty and forty-five $650 scholarships, so 
that every high-school graduate in Lake County who has lived there 
and been in high school] for 4 years, who wants to and can benefit from 
college education, does get this sizable scholarship. 

Mr. Hawk. I would like to clarify for the committee, too, that 
the figures that I read are those scholarships awarded by the univer- 
sity through funds under our control. This does not list scholarships 
like Consolidated Freightways or many firms, and the Elks Clubs, 
and Rotary Clubs, and the like, students who come to the universities 
on such seholarships, but have actually been selected within their com- 
munity and came to us of their own choosing. 

Mr. Wuson. This would include these Daly funds, or they would 
include the General Motor scholarships, a large variety of them, so 
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that there are counterparts to your private wealthy men, the im- 
personal corporate persons who also are helping. 

Mr. Nicnotson. That is what I mean. 

I noticed, as I walked around here yesterday, in a window was an 
advertisement from Westinghouse, I think, saying that they would 
give a scholarship at $900 or $1,000 to somebody in the next month or 
two. Are there many of those scholarships given out by Westing- 
house ? 

Mr. Wuson. I think that the committee could, with a little staff 
research, come up with a remarkable number of scholarships of that 
sort. It would be much more dependable than anything we could 
give youhere. It would be very much worth your while. 

Mr. Nicuoxson. I was just wondering. 

Mr. Wison. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

T notice that Mr. Rogers came in this afternoon. 

We will be very glad to hear from you. 

This is Representative Rogers, who is the chairman of the house 
education committee at the State legislature. We are very glad that 
you could be here. 


STATEMENT OF JOE ROGERS, CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE 49TH LEGISLA- 
TIVE ASSEMBLY OF OREGON 


Mr. Rogers. I have made my statement very, very brief, and I want 
to apologize, of course, for not being here this morning, but I felt that 
I should be at the session so I could not get away. 

I would also like to remark that I am not professionally engaged 
in education. I am a farmer by trade and might have just a little 
different approach than some of the testimony I have heard this 
afternoon. 

I am Joe Rogers of the House of Representatives Education Com- 
mittee of the 49th Legislative Assembly of Oregon. I am not engaged 
professionally in the field of education, but as a parent, taxpayer, and 
lawmaker, I appreciate being asked to appear at this subcommittee 
hearing. My statement will be as brief and concise as possible. 

I would oppose direct Federal aid for education in almost all cases, 
with the exception of the possibility for capital outlay. I might say 
that has already been brought out for elementary schools or secondary 
schools. I would not be adverse to it if it can be applied to colleges, 
because if we should go into a scholarship program, we do not have 
the facilities either in the private or public colleges to take care of 
them. 

In this particular case, it would depend on the way the legislation 
was proposed and the definition of an area eligible to receive the 
Federal aid. 

The Federal aid for education which I would oppose would be for 
operational expenses and scholarships. 

I would like to direct the committee’s attention to an indirect way 
to help students secure an education by giving an income-tax deduc- 
tion for tuition, fees, and books. This would be an encouragement 
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both to the undergraduate as well as to graduate students profession- 
ally employed in ‘the field of education. 

I might go on just a little further and talk about the opposition 
toa scholarship aid for education. 

Being a farmer, as you well know the subsidy program—and that 
is what you are doing; you are subsidizing education—for agriculture 
has not worked to very good advantage. 

During my limited experience and participation in the State leg- 
islature, I can see very definitely signs, if we should go into this pro- 
gram of a, you might say, political ‘hassle as to who would be eligible 
to receive these scholarships and possibly a definition really of what 
education really is. 

So many times, and I can come back and refer probably to our 
five crops that have been defined as basic, there is a question in some 
areas: What is a basic crop? That same thing might apply in edu- 
cation: What is basic to an education ? 

I looked up the word “educate” in Webster’s dictionary and it 
says: 

J To develop and cultivate mentally or morally; fit for a calling by systematic 
instruction ; teach; also to train or form; as, to educate the taste. 

When you try to have a scholarship program for education, you 
are going to find many, many schools coming in and applying for 
these schol: arships. I am the first to admit that the GI bill of rights 
served a very good purpose, but we all know that there was very much 
abuse to the GI bill of rights, and I think that that is going to make 
many of us wary of Federal aid to education as far as se holarships are 
concerned. 

I would be glad to answer any questions, but I first would like to 
reiterate what I said, that in our house education committee, we are 
primarily concerned with element: ary and secondary education. The 
higher education problems go to our ways and means committee in 
our State of Oregon. That is the way our setup is. 

We did have occasion this last time to study quite a little of the 
problems of OTI—and that is the Oregon Technical Institute, lo- 
cated at Klamath Falls—and the reason for that study was that it 
was being administered by our State department of education under 
the vocational guidance division, and they were seeking to transfer 
it to more direct control under the State department of education. 
And we prepared laws and they were passed to do that, so that they 
could have a better administration. 

Thank you for the appearance before this committee. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Rogers, as I understand, you would give an 
income-tax deduction for tuition, fees, and books to each student. 

Mr. Rocers. That is correct. That is just something that I 
thought might be looked into as an inducement for boys and girls 
to go on to school, especially probably the private sc hools where tui- 
tion is higher than in our public schools. 

Mr. Exviorr. Of course, there are many, many hundreds of thou- 
sands of families in this country that do not have a thousand dollars 
income per year, according to the figures, and there are many hun- 
dreds of thousands or more that do not have to pay any income tax, 
so your proposition insofar as they are concerned would not be 


helpful. 
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Mr. Rogrrs No, it would not help that class of people at all. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I believe they say that we will have 5 million people 
in college by 1965, and if you give 5 million people, the vast ma- 
jority of whom do not need it for this purpose, as additional tax 
exemption, you really would not accomplish very much when you 
get right down to it, would you ¢ 

You would accomplish something in the case of those whom this 
would particularly fit, but in order to get to them you would have 
what might be determined a considerable waste of effort, would 
you not? 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Elliott, I was thinking primarily of those who 
are professionally employed in education to go on for further study 
to better fit themselves for teaching the ones who are going to be, 
as you have already said, by 1965 the increasing large enrollment we 
are going to have in colleges. 

If we could induce those to go on for further study by giving them 
income-tax deductions, we would probably make that field much more 
profitable and much more likely for them to stay in and go on for 
higher education. 

‘We would also make them feel that they were not being persecuted 
against, because, as you know, doctors and dentists, if they go toa 
convention for further study, are allowed to take that as a deduction, 
and so I see no reason in being fair why teachers should not also be 
allowed their summer in-service training as a deduction. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The figures before us indicate that the cost of educa- 
tion for tuition, fees, and books today will probably average at least 
six or seven hundred dollars. 

Mr. Rogers. I have had 2 children graduate, 1 from the University 
of Oregon and 1 from Oregon State College, and it has cost me at 
least twelve to fourteen hundred dollars per year for each one, 

Mr. Exsiorr. Let’s say $1,000. At the present income tax rates of, 
let’s say, 25 percent, that would mean that you would aid each student 
who found any aid as a result of your proposal in the amount of $250, 
he or his parents. In most cases it would be his parents. 

Take 5 million and multiply it by $250. You are probably a better 
mathematician than I am. It would be about $1,250 million. Is 
that what you get ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, that is about right. It would be about $1,250 
million. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Your proposition might cost roughly, we will say, 
a billion dollars in taxes to the Federal Government. I doubt if it 
would cost that much, because there are so many people who could not 
benefit by it, but let’s just assume that it costs somewhere in that 
neighborhood. 

The best figures that we have been able to get, so far as I am con- 
cerned, indicate that there are 50,000 boys and girls in the country 
of superior ability that rank in the upper one- fourth of their class 
who have not been able to go to college for lack of financing. If 
vou took those 50,000 people and gave them each a scholarship of 
$1,000, the cost, as I get it here, would be what? Fifty million dollars? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Exxzotrr. That illustrates the objection that I see to the proposal 
that you have made. It is pretty scattergunish and it is not doing 
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what we are trying to do here; that is, what some folks have said is a 
fine objective for the country to set for itself, the education of: its 
superior intelligence, and I think that is a good objectiv e myself. But 
if we could do that for $50 million per year, I am confident that that 
would cost much less in the overall effect on the Treasury than would 
your proposal. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Of course, the American people have been developed 
by free enterprise or a free way of life, and whet you start subsidizing 
by a scholarship program you are taking part of the free initiative 
away ; and I cannot believe that the figure that has been quoted; which 
T have read many, many times, and that you are quoting there, repre- 
sents really a true and accurate picture, because a lot of these people 
in this upper half would not go on to college under any condition. <A 
lot of them are girls who would want to get married at that stage of 
life, and a lot of boys, even. 

I question very seriously if we are accomplishing the purpose—real- 
izing also that there are boys who desperately need it and would go— 
if we are accomplishing the purpose to make it available for those to 
go on to school, just for the sake of going to school. I think that a 
lot of them do not have the motivation and the wherewithal to apply 
themselves when they get to school because it is not demonstrated 
they could not go to sc hool now if they would plan themselves, as our 
economy is such that practically anyone now with any initiative can 
get out and earn enough money in the summertime with the programs 
that are being developed. 

Industry is coming into the picture with a great many more scholar- 
ships, and they can, with a little initiative on their own part, get a 
college education at the present time. 

I think, if we are going to adhere to our American way of life and 
develop it, we should keep out of the scholarship on a Federal-aid 
basis. Howev er, countries like Russia, that are going on a controlled 
scholarship basis, get tremendous results, but they are controlling the 
way that they want that education to go, not necessarily the principles 
that we have in our American way of life. 

I may have gone quite a way around to get my point, but I hope that 
I put it across. 

Mr. Exxrorr. I see what you are driving at. The thing that occurs 
to me, though, is in a time of emergency, which is pretty much the 

way I think; you could characterize this time, with brush wars all over 
the world, I feel that we ought to do whatever is reasonably necessary 
to see that we stay ahead in this business. That is what I am thinking 
about, and I do not know what the proper approach is. I am just try- 
ing to find out. 

Tt might be that a loan program would more nearly meet the objec- 
tions that you have mentioned there than would an outright grant 
program. We never have had the loan program really tried in this 
country. We have had lots of evidence before this committee all 
across the country that students do not want loans these days; but, 
when you really get down and look into it, the loan programs that are 
available are so short of doing what needs to be done. 

I notice the University of Oregon here has a limit of $600 on all 
loans that it will make to any one student at any time and then those 
loans must be repaid in 2 years. I am thinking more in terms of loans 
sufficient to pretty well do the job, at least much more nearly do it than 
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would $600 for a 4-year course, and those loans to be paid back maybe 
over a period of 8 years, or 6 years, or even 10 years. 

We never have had a program like that really tried out in this 
country. At least if we have, I do not know anything about it, and 
[ have been unable to learn anything about it. 

What would you think of a program like that ? 

Mr. Rocers. I would look with much more favor on a program like 
that because you are keeping your incentive there. I have had one 
constituent of mine in my county who has been very interested in this 
problem, and he has presented me quite a lot of facts and figures to 
more or less have an educational program modified, or something like 
the FILA program for housing, along that line, and of course that 
would fit in pretty much with what you are suggesting. 

L would look into that quite a lot. before I would consider a scholar- 
ship program, because I[ think it has definite possibilities. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We might work out some sort of an appropriation 
whreby you could have a State-Federal guaranty of a loan and get 
the banks to make the loans. I mean there are all sorts of variations 
about how it might be done. 

Mr. Rogers. That is correct. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Then others have suggested different approaches, but 
the loan approach is one that I would like to have more information 
on than we have been able to get. 

Mr. Rocers. I think that would be a very good avenue for this 
committee to explore. 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is all. 

Mrs. Green. Do you say that you felt a scholarship program would 
destroy the American way of life? 

Mr. Rogers. No, I did not intend to infer that, if I did. 

All I meant to say was that it is more or less not the principle our 
American way of life has been developed on. I do not think anything 
will destroy our American way of life such as a scholarship program, 
but I think it has a tendency to go against the principles of our own 
Yankee ingenuity, shall I say, American know-how, and I think that 
whenever we go against those principles we have a tendency to get 
away from our democratic way of doing things, 

Mrs. Green. You think the student should earn his own way 
entirely ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Are you opposed to State scholarships and these 
scholarships that are offered by industry and corporations. 

Mr. Rocerrs. No, I am not, and I feel that they are serving a very 
definite need, and a very good purpose. As far as the scholarships 
from industry are concerned, here again those are income-tax d 
ductible for the industries that are giving them. They are giving 
them as a business expense to further their own cause because there 
are probably certain stipulations. 

Mrs. Green. That is right along with the principles of our Ameri- 
ean way of life, but I am having difficulty distinguishing here why a 
scholarship from the Government would be in contradiction to the 
principles of the American way of life, but a scholarship from a 
corporation would not. 

Mr. Rogers. It is probably a little hard to define the fine points. 
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These programs have already been developed and it is very hard to 
go against a program that has been developed. It is easier to not 
get the program started because, after a program is started, you know 
as well as I do politically after something is started it is very hard to 
ever stop it, and if a Federal-aid program was ever started, it would 
be impossible to stop. 

That is what I was referring to, the magnitude the program could 
become, by trying to read that definition of education. 

Mrs. Green. I thought you objected to it because it would do away 
with the Yankee ingenuity. 

Mr. Rocers. Your scholarship program on the State level is very 
minor in amount. They have to have a lot of know-how on their 
own part to get by on a State scholarship. I have heard proposals 
this afternoon that would be pretty near a full tuition scholarship, 
say, of $1,000, where the cost of education would be practically nil 
to the student as long as he qualified. That is going pretty near to 
your Russian type of scholarship. 

Mrs. Green. I know that you have great respect for American 
business. Some of our big corporations grant almost a complete 
scholarship, up to far more than a thousand dollars a year. 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Is that a Russian way ? 

Mr. Rocers. I have a nephew who has just returned from Holland 
on a Fulbright scholarship for a year’s study in Holland, and it has 
been very beneficial to him. Yet that is a very select scholarship. 
It is not one that everyone can qualify for. 

We are talking about scholarships here for a great many more peo- 
ple than a scholarship like a Fulbright scholarship would be. 

Mrs. Green. I was just trying to ‘find your reason for being in oppo- 
sition to it. I thought it was on the basis that it would destroy the 
individual’s ingenuity and initiative. 

Mr. Rogers. If the scholarship was too high, I think that you 
would, except in cases like your Fulbright or your Rhodes scholar- 
ships, which are very, very high caliber scholarships. 

Mrs. Green. Why would one from the State or the Federal Gov- 
ernment destroy a person’s initiative more than one from a corpora- 
tion or the Fulbright scholarship ? 

Mr. Rogers. The only way I can put it is, you are dealing with a 
great many more people when you are eee with a Federal-aid 
scholarship. You are dealing in politics, which I mentioned before. 
These others are not. 

Mr. Nicholson said something about the boys that were applying 
for Annapolis and West Point. He is dealing with a full tuition 
scholarship, you might say, in that particular case. I think they get 

additional money for spending money. Yet he is dealing with : a group 
there that has to meet certain specifications. They have to meet physi- 
cal requirements. They have to meet very rigid requirements. 

Judging from the letters I know you folks must get, there are 
lots of political implications, but you are judging a small group of 
people for a limited number of scholarships. When you apply this 
on a Federal scale, you have the South, which has their own political 
problem; you have the North, which has a different political problem ; 
you have the central area, you have the Far West, and in order to 
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make a program of that magnitude work, you are going to have to 
take all these political aspects into account to make the program work. 

You are going to get so involved in the political part of it that 
by the time the program goes on, you are going to get in such a politi- 
cal hassle like the subsidy program in agriculture, that you are going 
to defeat your purpose. 

Mrs. Green. Then you would oppose scholarships because there are 
political considerations rather than because it would destroy an indi- 
vidual’s initiative or ingenuity ? 

Mr. Rogers. I think on both. 

I will still say that you are destroying some of the initiative when 
you get it in large magnitude. I grant you that the Fulbright and the 
Rhodes scholarships, and those scholarships are good and designed for 
a purpose, but I do not think that they are destroying the initiative— 
in fact, I know they are not—like you are likely to do in a large 
school proposition. 

Mrs. Green. As far as my appointments to the Academies, there is 
absolutely no political consideration. I do not know what political 
party the youngster belongs to. He must pass the physical test first, 
and then the appointment is made in direct relationship to the score 
on the civil-service examination which he takes, and if the boy passes 
the physical test and he is tops on the civil-service test, he is the one 
that gets the appointment, There is absolutely no political consider- 
ation to it. 

Mr. Rocrrs. I want to assure you I did not mean that there was, 
but I have been in politics long enough to know when anything be- 
comes so involved there are political things behind the scenes in a 
great many cases. I did not mean to infer that there was in this case. 

Mrs. Green. You have referred to agricultural subsidies and have 
said that they did not work, and therefore a Federal scholarship pro- 
gram would not work because it, in effect, is a subsidy. 

Would you not say that the subsidies to the airlines have been doing 
a pretty good job of keeping the airlines’ planes up in the air? 

Mr. as Of course, we have had many, many programs of 
subsidies and many of those you are much more familiar with than 
I. Iam very close to the agriculture one and that was the reason that 
I did single out that one particular one. 

I am a dairyman in the agricultural economy, and of course you all 
know what the subsidy program did to the dairy industry. It prac- 
tically wrecked it as far as the agriculture economy of dairy is con- 
cerned. 

Mrs. Green This would be an area for argument, would it not? 

Mr. Rogers. I do not think so. 

Mrs. Green. From the letters I get and from testimony given to 
committees in Congress, I would say that the biggest business interests 
of the country have been heartily in favor of subsidies for shipping 
companies, and airlines, and any one of several other interests. 

Mr. Rocers. Do you not think in very recent years that the attitude 
on subsidies is changing because the people are realizing who is having 
to pay for those subsidies ? 

Mrs. Green. There is one constant factor. I think people are 
opposed to a subsidy to anybody else, but favor it for themselves. That 
has not changed. 
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Mr. Rogers. You may be right. 

Mrs. Green. Do you have any other questions? 

Mr. Exuiorr. No. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Nicholson? 

Mr. Nicuoxson. No. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Thank you for the opportunity of appearing before 
your committee. Iam sorry I took so much time. 

Mrs. Green. Weare glad to have you here. 

The next witness is Mr. Purvine from the Oregon Technical Institute. 

I know you have been here since early this morning, Mr. Purvine, 
and I am sorry that we could not call on you sooner. 


STATEMENT OF W. D. PURVINE, DIRECTOR, OREGON TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE, ORETECH BRANCH, KLAMATH FALLS, OREG. 


Mr. Purvine. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, I 
can assure you that if you had called me earlier, I would still be here 
because I wish to hear all that is offered. 

Mrs. Green. Would you identify yourself for our reporter ? 

Mr. Purvine. I am Winston Purvine, director of Oregon Technical 
Institute, Klamath Falls, Oreg., and for the committee’s use in weigh- 
ing my testimony, I wish to say that I am a graduate of a liberal arts 
college independent in nature, majored in English, but wtih a heavy 
major in science. 

I have been working for the State board of education for 21 years. 
With a background of that type then, I wish to say that the statement 
I prepared to present to you in writing is complete and I kept it very 
short. I do not, however, wish to refer to it except in answer to ques- 
tions. 

The thing that I wish to propose to you is that we are in support of 
a scholarship program. The scholarship program as we see It should 
have some basis on need, but referring again to the Daly Fund which 
was mentioned by those people from the University of Oregon, we 
found in that program, with which I have been acquainted in detail 
for some 10 years, that those individuals whose parents were com- 
pletely capable of paying all costs still wished to be scholars under 
that program, and for that reason honorary scholarships of a very 
small amount of money, but definite in the honor given to the in- 
dividual, have been the order of business and policy in managing that 
fund. 

These scholarships are substantial. They will practically pay all 
costs of attending college. Therefore, in that small area we have seen 
the vaue of upgrading the regard of the community for intellectual 
ability and accomplishment, and the fact that the persons who could 
pay their own way wish to be considered under that program. 

L would think that any federally developed program should in itself 
provide for the recognition of outstanding personal accomplishment 
in an intellectual sense, whether the individual has adequate financial 
means or not. 

In making a suggestion as to what might be done, I have thought of 
some of the problems of cost that Representative Elliott has men- 
tioned, and the others, and I have a quick one. 
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I would propose that the Veterans’ Administration, which has 
established a method of handling what amounted to a Federal scholar- 
ship program, be utilized as an existing framework, experienced and 
capable in taking care of the distr ibution of funds, and that, similarly, 
the United States Office of Education, working with the offices of 
education in the States and through them for the ¢ approval of institu- 
tions under the program, in general present a revised and modern- 
ized civilian type of GI bill for education at the post-high-school level. 

I would like to emphasize that in looking at this, the ‘definitions and 
the scope of the reports from the President's Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School occur to me as being a part of a modern and 
broad scope. 

I would close by saying this: We must face the hard facts of life. 
You on the committee have heard many more impressive speakers than 
myself tell you what our cold war is and who our principal enemy is, 
but from this far-off place and with the reading material that is avail- 
able to us, one of the I ard facts of life seems to be that one of the most 
important facets, if not the most important facet, of the cold war is 
education beyond the high school. 

This is an area in which Russia appears to be winning by a wider 
margin than even in the satellite area. 

Mr. Nicnoison. May I interrupt? 

Mrs. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Nicnotson. We have heard a lot about Russia and how much 
smarter they are, and how much more they have than us. In order for 
the Russians to have technici: ans, and el ngineers, and all these smart 
people, they have to have primary and intermediate children go to 
school, have they not ? 

Mr. Purvine. That is correct. 

Mr. Nicuoitson. Every Russian that I have ever seen could not 
touch one side of any boy or girl in this country, and I do not believe 
that they get as good an education as we get. They cannot because 
they do not have the money to do it. 

The Russian system may be to educate the children and the people 
do not have anything to do with it, but if that is so, it is kind of a 
strange thing to me. I have heard of sputnik, and somebody else 
mentioned something else today. Of course, it is something connected 
with mathematics that 1 do not know anything about perhaps, but I 
am sure that if we are going to pass legislation having the Federal 
Government step into the St: ates, we are going to be about in the same 
position as Russia is, that we lose the right to vote for the things that 
we want. 

It may be true that Russia has graduated so many engineers and 
everything, but we do not know what kind of engineers they have. 
We do not know whether or not these men produced anything or not. 

I have been looking through the books to find out something that 
Russia was first in in engineering, or medicine, or 101 other technical 
educations. We have a representation. We have discovered all these 
things and invented all these things, and the Russians never invented 
them. 

Of course, they might claim they did, but that is the end of it, so 
with those few words, I want to just let you know that I do not believe 
that Russia is more capable of producing any more of these things 
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that they talk about in the papers than we are. I hope that you feel 
the same way about it, but perhaps you do not. 

Mr. Purvine. Madam Chairman, in answer to these statements, and 
to continue with what I had laid out here, the source of my informa- 
tion in those reports released by Mr. Dulles of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and certain other persons who have seen fit under public 
auspices to make statements of fact as to what they have observed. 

Those observations have been that, so far as quality is concerned, the 
scientists and engineers of Russia are excellent among the top echelon. 
I will not attempt to analyze their educational system this late in the 
day certainly, or as one who has not been there. 

We do hear that the emphasis is upon the technological and upon 
the scientific and the mathematical, and that there are profound lacks 
in their system with which our system compares favorably in the 
provision of broad training in the field of liberal arts, and other gen- 
eral areas. However, this has been observed by persons to whom I 
have talked firsthand, that in those parts of weapons used in the 
Korean war that were obvious to the beholder, but which interfered in 
no way with their functioning, the workmanship was crude, but in tlie 
internal cylinders of gas-operated automatic weapons and other 
devices requiring precise work, the work was done well and with close 
tolerances. 

What it amounts to is that in a regimented society it is possible to 
assign the individual who has high skills, and especially if he is scarce, 
to do only those things which require high skills, and to go down the 
ladder progressively so that when you come to something that may 
tear the hands of the user, it is not important in the functioning of the 
object that the workmanship applied to it is in relation to the neces- 
sary mechanics of operation. 

However, I was not intending to get into that. What IT had in 
mind was that under the Soviet system of regimentation, as we can 
read in our own literature, the Soviet Government can hold before 
the student all kinds of incentives and benefits. There is no tuition 
charged at the post-high-school level. An individual is given a pri- 
rate room, and that is a very important thing in Russia, because 
people live stacked almost like sardines many times, we hear. They 
are given a prestige status when they are finished that is much higher 
than that we provide in our own particular society. It is about equal 
to a Norm Van Brocklin or some of the other fine quarterbacks. 

The other hand. however, has no glove on it. It holds a spiked 
club that is the penalty that can fall upon the head of the individual 
who fails. He has been judged by the state to be capable and he must 
succeed, so it is off to the salt mines or some other place where he 
knows that he is going to spend what little of his life there is left to 
live in the most degrading and difficult situation. 

I am quoting only the information coming to us in printed form 
from various agencies, of which you have seen originals, I am sure. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Purvine, do you have the percentage of the na- 
tional income of Russia that is spent on education, and the percentage 
of income in the United States ’ 

Mr. Purvrxe. No: I do not. I did not bring that with me, but I 
have seen it written in some of these materials. 
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In other words, in presenting this—and to me this is a change in 
thinking that has occurred in the last 3 or 4 years, so I am in effect 
contradicting what I once stood for—I actually believe at this point 
that we are getting late in the race. 

We have talked about engineers and scientists, but nothing was said 
today about the technicians that are being developed in Russia. The 
Central Intelligence Agency has indicated that this is a very high 
number. Certain visiting diplomats from our country have gone 
there and returned with ‘figures such as these: That the number of 
technician enrollees in Russia exceeds 214 million. When we add 
that to the engineers and to the scientists—each technician helps ¢ 
particular type of scientist or engineer to perform his task—we are 
speaking then of facilities with which things are done, and in our 
country we must, as a means of setting up a facility to obtain the best 
use of the best brains and abilities that we have in our population, 
supply something that gives enough incentive to get the best into 
training and at ‘the same time establish the sy stem in such a W ay 
that we avoid the regimentation which we fight. 

I have finished. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Exxiorr. No questions. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. No questions. 

Mrs, Green. Thank you very much, Mr. Purvine. 

I am inclined to agree with you that when we see the Russians and 
the progress they have made as far as jets are concerned, and the 
intercontinental missile, and sputnik, and now the second sputnik, 
we at least cannot sit back with any degree of complacency and claim 
that we are the smartest and the best and nobody can possibly com- 
pete with us. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I might say also in that regard, yesterday I noticed 
that the Russians claimed to have launched the biggest airplane of all 
time. It is advertising that it will haul 120 passengers from Moscow 
to New York in 10 hours, I think they said, so they evidently do have 
some good scientific people in their setup. 

Mr. Purvine. Yes. I think we should not underrate them because 
they have failed to produce new things, because their development is 
much behind ours, but we must not underrate them particularly on 
their ability by intelligence to obtain the best we have and make use 
of it. Whether it is imitative or creative makes very little differ- 
ence. If it shoots bullets quite straight, it will kill our boys. 

Mr. Nicnotson. They have had eight 5-year plans, I think. This 
is the eighth one now. If they have not accomplished more m the 
next 8 than they did in the last 8, I do not think we have too much 
to worry about. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Purvine is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF W. D. PURVINE, DIRECTOR, OREGON TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, ORETECH 
BRANCH, KLAMATH FALLS, OREG. 


(Nore.—The Oregon Technical Institute is a State tax-supported institution 
operating in a facility built by the United States Marine Corps as a recupera- 
tional barracks in 1948. The institute opened in July 1947 with 31 students. 
Daily attendance reached 515 in April of 1948. Annual enrollment of the year 
1956-57 was 1,237 students in 34 major courses ranging in length from 1 to 3 
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years. A majority of the curriculums are 2 years in length. Information about 
technical-institute type of higher education may be obtained from the American 
Society for HEngineering Education (ASEE), Technical Institute Division, 330 
West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. The ASEE is also conducting a national 
survey of technical-institute education under the directorship of G. Ross Hen- 
ninger, 110 Marston Hall, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa.) 

The objective of a federally supported scholarship-loan program should be 
that of reducing the appalling waste of individual ability evidenced by failure 
of capable students to continue their education beyond the high school. College 
and university training leading to the baccalaureate degree comes first to mind, 
but junior college, technical institute, apprentice, trade, and vocational educa- 
tion represent a few of the other areas of need. 

The testimony herewith presented is concerned with the junior college and 
technical institute as institutions in full-time educational programs, The sig- 
nificant contribution of the part-time and adult education programs given by 
these institutions is not involved. 

The need for financial aid at the institute-junior college level has been evi- 
dent throughout the 10-year history of Oregon Technical Institute. The follow- 
ing conditions are given generally, as statistics require too extensive interpreta- 
tion for present purposes : 

1. Students who were both capable and motivated to reach the baccalau- 
reate degree enter the 2-year technical institute. Two reasons are in- 
teresting : 

(a) Financial conditions permitted only 2 years in school. 

(b) Due to finances, the student could not finish 4 years, but with 2 
years of organized occupational instruction could increase earning power 
to allow taking a college course after institute graduation. 

2. A substantial number of students leave before completing 2 years with 
financial reasons given for the dropout, 

3. Each year a number of applicants cancel preregistration giving financial 
reasons. Since many more fail to appear, it is probable that others find the 
lack of funds a problem. 

A strong case for encouraging all who can succeed to enter training leading to 
professional status is made in Development of Scientific, Engineering, and Other 
Professional Manpower, by Charlies A. Quattlebaum. Since the subject of pro 
fessional aids or semiprofessional workers is closely related, we wish to emphasize 
this area as pertinent to increasing the services of professional workers. We will 
use the word “technician” to describe the semiprofessional worker, 

Properly trained technicians can, and do, permit the professionally trained to 
work at their highest capacity. Delegation of certain tasks that can be compe- 
tently performed by technicians allows the professional person to spend more 
time on work that can be done only by the professional person. Increasing the 
technicians then increases the productivity of the professional. The result is that 
the amount of professional service is greatly increased without actually adding 
more professional workers. Since the technician can be slightly less capable than 
the professional, utilization of all available persons is increased. 

The medical doctor of 1920, as compared to the team approach used by the 
medical doctor of 1957, illustrates this point. When the patient entered the office 
door he tripped an alarm and in due time the doctor finished with the previous 
patient and greeted him. He then interviewed the patient, making notations on 
his record form. When an X-ray plate was made, the doctor operated the X-ray 
machine and then developed the plate for study. In the case that any checking 
of specimens was needed, the doctor drew the blood, or secured a specimen, pre- 
pared the sample, treated and studied it. At each stage of this process the doctor 
made notes in the medical record of the patient. Then having completed the 
diagnosis he established the date and hour of the patient’s return and dismissed 
him. In an involved case many minutes and often even more than an hour was 
required for the entire processing. 

The doctor of 1957 uses the team of technicians developed with specialties for 
each service. The patient is greeted by an office nurse who obtains information 
and enters it on the patient’s record. The doctor reads this and extends the 
information with further questions. He determines if a medical technologist, 
X-ray technologist, electrocardiograph specialist, a physiotherapist, or some other 
technical worker is needed. Brief directions in professional language are given. 
After the services of these technicians have been rendered, the doctor returns 
to the patient for final diagnosis and prescription. In the meantime he has per- 
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formed services for several other patients. As the patient leaves, his next date 
is made by the office nurse. 

The team approach in the medical profession has been described as the ultimate 
in conservation of professional talent. Under it the doctor has greatly increased 
the number of patients handled in a given period of time. Further, the services 
he has rendered are those for which his lengthy training and internship prepared 
him. At the same time, the technician’s services have been rendered more 
efficiently because each is a specialist, fully trained in the one area of service, 
who does develop techniques to a level of accuracy and speed unattainable when 
the doctor must be jack-of-all-trades. 

The team approach which has been so well developed by the medical profession 
has been developed in a lesser or greater degree by the professional workers of 
other fields. In the field of engineering there are many outstanding examples in 
which technicians are used to the utmost. There are also many engineering 
offices that do little with technicians at the present. Trained technicians in ade- 
quate numbers are not available. 

The concept of the three-part engineering team is constantly gaining broader 
acceptance. In the old days, the engineer and the craftsman combined in a 
two-man team. This left the engineer, like our 1920 doctor, performing many 
services which can be assigned to a technician. As a result, we have found civil 
engineers doing the work of drafting, estimating, computing, and inspecting. 
As developed by many firms, specialized technicians working as draftsmen, design- 
ers, estimators, computers, or inspectors, act as aids to the professional engineer. 
Professional talents developed by lengthy training and experience are then applied 
to the higher levels of planning, organization, and management wherein no tech- 
nician can serve. The more routine work is done by the technician who under 
stands the engineer’s terminology and develops high skill in the application of 
engineering principles in a relatively restricted field. The technician then works 
with the craftsmen in the fital application of the engineer’s broad plans and 
designs. This teamwork miakes possible the completion of many more projects 
by the same staff of engineers or a reduction in the engineering shortage by freeing 
an engineer to fill a vacancy existing in another office. 

This team approach can be productive of conservation of professional talent 
for such professional workers as the physicist, chemist, CPA, teacher, and many 
others. All too frequently, we have helped make a professional field less attractive 
to perceptive young people by requiring the professional worker to do the more 
routine technical services that prevent fullest realization of professional achieve- 
ment. 

It is the emerging role of the institute and the technical junior college to 
prepare technicians in these fields and in others. However, these schools are 
often left out legally unless a law enacted especially includes them. (Witness 
application of the Selective Service System. ) 

The President’s National Committee for Development of Scientists and Engi- 
neers appointed a working group on technical supporting personnel for sicentists 
and engineers soon after beginning study. This is further evidence of the realiza- 
tion that one means of stretching available professional personnel is to provide 
technicians. Two copies of Technical Education News has been filed with the 
committee secretary for information on this point. 

Life magazine reports that the Russians have borrowed this approach from 
Germany, Switzerland, England, and the United States. Russia is reported to 
have over 3,500 technicians with 2,500,000 students in training for technicianship. 
It can well be surinised that teams of engineers, scientists, and technicians enabled 
Russia to launch sputnik. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.Scholarships are needed to produce the optimum number of technicians. 

2. Technicians are needed to help in relieving the shortage of engineers, sci 
entists, and other professional workers. 

3. The institute and the junior college should be plainly designated as approved 
institutions for student use of any Government program for scholarship-loan 
funds. 


Mrs. Green. Dr. Griffith. 

Dr. Griffith is the president of Multnomah College, one of our col- 
leges here in Multnomah County. It is in Portland. 

We are very glad to have you here, Dr. Griffith. 


92N49-— 5R—pt. 1 12 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN S. GRIFFITH, PRESIDENT, MULTNOMAH 
COLLEGE, PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. Grirriru. Thank you. I appreciate the apbastanty. 

Mrs. Green. We appreciate your staying these many hours to 
appear before us. 

Mr. Grirriru. I prepared this not knowing exactly the program. 
Recent world events have made it inc reasingly evident that we must 
better utilize the most valuable of all—our human resources. It 
would appear that the next battle will be won in the classroom rather 
than on the playing field. 

A scholarship program would offer not only opportunity but incen- 
tive for the youngster of ability to continue his education. I am con- 
fident that this committee has fully explored, and will further explore, 
those values to be obtained by a scholarship program. 

My purpose in appearing before the committee is to emphasize three 
things: 

First, the need for scholarship assistance on the graduate level. 
Unless ‘capable students are encouraged to continue beyond college 
graduation, a critical shortage of college-level teachers will exist. 
This situation will become most acute in the fields of science and 
mathematics. 

It would be shortsighted to develop an elaborate system of scholar- 
ships for under graduate students only to find that adequate teachers 
were not available to instruct them. If any other portion of a schol- 
arship program is to succeed, this problem must be met. 

Secondly, a scholarship program must permit the student to enter 
any qualified school of his choice, be that school a State school or a 
private school. Such a program should operate to subsidize the in- 
dividual and not the institution. 

Thirdly, although our immediate attention is focused on technical 
fields, we must not provide a scholarship program that is limited to 
technical fields only. We must also recognize talent and capacity in 
other areas as well. We must not sacrifice ultimate goals to meet 
immediate objectives. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, Dr. Griffith. 

Mr. Elliott, do you have. any questions? 

Mr. Exxrorr. No questions. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Nicholson? 

Mr. Nicuoxtson. No questions. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much, Dr. Griffith. 

I think probably because of the lateness of the hour, we will refrain 
from asking you some questions that we would like to. 

Mr. GrirrirH. Thank you. I appreciate the opportunity. 

Mrs. Green. Dr. Stevenson. 

Dr. Stevenson, may I say to you also that we appreciate your com- 
ing here. 

He comes from the southern part of the State, quite a distance from 
Portland, so we are especially grateful. 
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STATEMENT OF ELMO N. STEVENSON, PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN 
OREGON COLLEGE 


Mr. Stevenson. My name is Elmo N. Stevenson, and I am president 
of the Southern Oregon College. 

I apparently did not get the epistle of October 18, which indicated 
that I should have some sort of written statement. I have a verbal 
statement that I would like to give, if that is appropriate. 

Mrs. Green. That is fine. You do not need to have a written 
statement. 

Mr. Srevenson. In the first place, we have an enrollment at our 
small institution, which has now become a State college, of 932 stu- 
dents. We have 208 of them who are veterans who are enjoying cer- 
tain advantages of the GI subsidy. 

We have about the same number that are rec eiving scholarships 
of one kind or another, varying in amounts from $400 down to $25.50. 
That is 200 of those. 

We could have this year given twice as many scholarships to able 
people had we the funds. 

Of this 200 group of scholarships that we awarded, 112 of them 
are from the State systems program of awarding just "what we call 
the actual tuition scholarships. That varies from the $25.50 up to 
the $177. We found, too, that our loan funds were completely ex- 
hausted last January and that they have already been exhausted this 
vear, and we would propose that the committee consider very seriously 
not only a scholarship program for those who have merit and ability, 
both as bait as well as something that would be considerable enough 
to help them, and a loan program which would enable even scholarship 
students to secure additional funds if necessary, and those who do 
not qualify for the scholarship, because you are speaking of the upper 
25 percent. 

There are many of us not in that 25 percent, and I am putting myself 
in the category because I was one that was not in that 25 percent by 
test results, but I awakened later and was able to do better when I 
went to college, and there are a lot of other students that way, I find. 
” any of them are not able to go because of financial reasons, as al- 

‘eady indicated here, but if we had some sort of a Joan program which 
Ww would call for, | would say, interest-free amounts to not exceed half the 
amount needed to pay their college expenses—and the average over 
the country now for public institutions, according to the United States 
pee e of Education’s recent study, is $1,493 in public institutions, 

2,074 in private institutions—by means of this loan program many of 
Ped students who do not necessarily happen to be able to perform in 
the upper quartile of the examination might demonstrate their ability. 

I, as Mr. Rogers indicated here, am desirous, and I am sure you are, 
of maintaining these basic principles of American democracy. We 
believe in equality of opportunity. We also believe in this business 
of earning your way and your laurels, and we believe in a set of 
values that have come to us over a long period of time, and I would 
not want to change those. 

Therefore, we are proposing ot you folks, and I see you already 
have, and naturally I would expect you to, the possibility of a package 
program of both scholarships and loans with the proper limitations 
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so that those with ability and those who demonstrate that ability in 
various ways can get their college education. 

Back of this principle is the basic consideration, and that is that 
America is the leader among the nations in the world today and that 
we are that way because of a number of factors, including World War 
II, in which we drafted every youngster to protect the rest of us, and 
so that our democracy might continue. 

I think the Nation as a whole has the same responsibility in terms of 
educating its citizens, all of them, as far as they can go, and by a 
scholarship program through the Federal Government, more of them 
will have that opportunity and we will have more guaranties that we 
can educate the brains and therefore maintain America’s leadership 
inthis world. That is my statement. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, Dr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I find myself so much in agreement with what Dr. 
Stevenson said that I do not think I want to ask him any questions. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. No questions. 

Mrs. Green. I have just one question. 

You have been in the educational field for a long time. Have you 
seen any evidence or indication of Federal contro] when we have had 
Federal programs in this field ? 

Mr. Srevenson. No. We are not agraid of Federal control, for, as 
you have indicated, over the years we have seen Federal support of 
education with no dire results or no Federal domination of the pro- 
gram. That has occurred throughout the land-grant college pro- 
grams. Your GI benefit programs have all been, in effect, allies, 
in fact scholarships, and we have had fine results from that. I am not 
afraid at all of Government domination and Government control. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much, Dr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Ralph Boyd. 

Mr. Boyd, I should apologize to you. Iamsorry. Your name has 
been on this list and I skipped over it here. I know that you have 
been waiting longer than a couple of the others. My apologies and I 
am delighted that you have stayed. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH L. BOYD, PROFESSOR OF BUSINESS ADMIN- 


ISTRATION AND CHAIRMAN OF THE SCHOLARSHIPS COMMITTEE, 
PORTLAND STATE COLLEGE 


Mr. Boyp. May I say no apologies are necessary. 

I received a gracious letter from Representative Edith Green, in- 
forming me that I would be called in the latter part of the afternoon. 
I chose to come early because I feel this is an educational experience 
as well as the fact that I wish to find out what others are saying be- 
fore I have a chance to express my views. 

I do have some things to say that I did not hear expressed this 
afternoon. 

My name is Ralph Boyd. I am presently professor of business ad 
ministration at Portland State College, and chairman for the past 
2 years of the scholarships committee. 
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Prior to this, since we are only a 2-year institution, I should tell 
you for your information that I was on the teaching staff of Oregon 
State College for almost 9 years, that prior to that I was with the 
University of Illinois—I was finance administrator with Dr. Morie, 
and many of you people know him—and that I appear as a financial 
consultant to a number of the State systems and colleges and universi- 
ties, including Representative Elliott’s University of Alabama, This 
is background. 

You have my written statement. I tried to digest my thoughts to 
conserve your time and express my views. I shall try here to abbre- 
viate these much more. 

You will read this, I am sure, along with your other submissions 
from other witnesses, and so to conserve your time and get across 
the ideas that I would like to present to your committee, I would say, 
first of all, that the State of Oregon is doing something that should 
be encouraged; that is, the State of Oregon is bringing its higher 
education to its center of population. 

We do have some excellent private colleges. They are unable to 
serve the need. The State of Oregon has started to do so through 
our institution. 

We have 3,200 students. We are in our third year. Our program 
has not yet been fully developed. We cannot yet serve these pro- 
fessional, technical, and management needs, but the trend is that we 
shall do so. 

We have in our community here in Portland, according to our city 
planning director, 750,000 people. We have in our old State system 
of high school, secondary education, approximately 90,000 students. 
At least 37,000 of them are here, not in Portland, not in Multnomah 
County, but in our service area, to which we are accessible by public 
transportation and student vehicles from places of residence. 

We have 5 counties located here, with 37,000 students in our high 
schools at present. We graduate about 7,000 of these and will gradu- 
ate about 7,500 next year. Of this number, our selective admission 
policies would admit approximately 5,000, Not more than half of 
these, from past experience, are going to our colleges. 

This is not due to the fact that they cannot afford to go. The State 
is making it easy for some of these to go. 

Our cost is extremely low. It is marginal to the person who can 
stay at home. Tuition, books, and fees run slightly less actually than 
$300. Allowing for a little transportation, a student can finance 
himself with about $360 to $400. 

The major cost, as you know, of going to college is living expense. 
[I have a daughter now at Oregon State College. I graduated a 
daughter from the University of Washington. I sent her 1 year to 
Mills private college. I know what the costs are, and I know the costs 
are largely purely living expenses. 

This means that a student who can have the college brought to him 
is enabled to go to school at a cost slightly in excess of going to high 
school. 

We do have scholarships. We have more than 300 of them, and 
they average out at about $150 per student, which roughly is about 
half his marginal cost. 

We have, of course, GI students; almost a thousand of them. Iam 
chairman of the scholarships committee. We examine the budgets of 
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the people that want scholarships. We know pretty well what these 
people are doing and what their needs are. Most of them are sup- 
porting families of their own. They are supporting an automobile. 
They are supporting a status in society, and particularly the GI stu- 
dents, who never would have been able to do so without this assistance, 
but who, nevertheless, many of them could have gone to college. 

Many of our scholarship students could have gone without the 
scholarship, I am convinced. We give it on the basis of need, but 
need is a relative thing and so we give it in effect to the most needy of 
those who express a need. That does not mean that they actually 
could not have gone without this aid. 

I express, I think, the views of the committee, but I am expressing 
my own views primarily, and in part the views of what I assume to 
be that of an educational consultant when I say that, so far as the 
centers of population are concerned, this scholarship program is not 
needed at the undergraduate level. 

Motivation is the primary factor. 

In the Portland area right now, there are possibly 4,000 student- 
of high scholastic ability who are not going to college. It is not 
because they cannot go; it is for some other reason. 

first of all, 1 suggest that your committee consider this de- 
velopment, and growth, and creation of urban colleges in an econom) 
that is primarily, and growing more so every day, an urban economy. 

Take this education to the people. Encourage the States to do so. 
Encourage private schools to the extent that you can, and encourage 
the youth of this country to realize its opportunities and the values 
of an educaion, and much of your problem, I am sure, will be solved. 

Another suggestion that I make is that the services of the United 
States Office of Education be expanded. To me, it is not a crime, 
but it is sort of a tragedy that so little is spent on that Office. We 
give away billions of dollars. We spend a few short millions on this 
typeof thing. We do not know the answers to a lot of these problems. 
We cannot know them unless people of competence live in the com- 
munities, unless they are close to the people, unless they make these 
studies, unless they provide advisory service and counseling service, 
and work with the family and the community, and make these values 
known, and work between the secondary schools and in the community 
and with the colleges to make these known and the opportunities 
known. 

Much of this could be done within the present power of the Office 
of Education provided funds were there. 

It seems to me that a few million dollars spent there would be much 
more valuable than many, many millions spent in a personal finance 
type program. Thisisasecond point. 

A third point I would like to suggest is that we give direct aid 
to the States and use the familiar matching principle that you people 
in Congress have so well applied in other areas, and in effect let us 
say to the States, poe colleges if it can be worked out—I doubt that 
it can politically, but it can be between the States—and say in effect 
to the States that the Federal Government will match your contribu- 
tions to higher education - some proportion, 1 out of 4, 1 out of 5. 
whatever that may be, and whatever is acceptable. 
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In this way the primary financial power in this country, which is 
the Federal Government, that has the access to the major source of 
funds, and which has the welfare of the Nation as a whole I think 
possibly more clearly in focus than many of us at the local level, 
could I think finance such a program and be extremely helpful in 
improving salary schedules, in influencing people in the values of 
college education, in adding to competent staff, and in expanding 
facilities. 

In turn, and as an ancillary to that, I think the States can expand, 
if these moneys were available, their tuition-free type scholarships, of 
which we have in Oregon only 2 percent. That is 2 percent of our 
last year’s enrollment, the basis for our tuition-free scholarships. It 
is on a small basis. It is highly helpful, and it sometimes is the 
margin between the individual’s decision to take a job or go to college. 
That is sometimes just a few dollars. 

We have a small loan fund. This is an emergency loan fund and 
we find that $50 when needed sometimes is the difference between the 
student staying in school or getting out, just these small sums when 
they are needed, not necessarily everyone. 

Another thing that I think Congress can do, and in my opinion 
should do, is to expand this system of fellowships in research and 
education. Not only would we improve our pool of manpower re- 
sources in professional, technical, and management, and scientific 
areas, but we would aid the colleges. We would aid them by pro- 
viding them with the assistance of competents who could help in this 
training program. They themselves would have actual experiences. 
Some of them would go into teaching. 

I never intended to go into teaching. I got into teaching partly 
eee the nearest college to which T lived was a teachers college. 

I did not intend to teach when I graduated, but by 1930 the best 
position that I could find was in teaching, and I have been very happy 
ever since. 

I might say that I have augmented my income by consulting on 
the outside in professional work in my field. Otherwise, I should 
not have stayed in this field of teaching, and I am sure a lot of people 
I know would not have done it either. 

Finally, I would like to suggest that this committee consider the 
possibility of an extensive sc holarship program at the graduate level 
and in the pursuit of professional training. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Professor Boyd, you do not have any feeling that we 
could match dollars with private institutions for expansion, do you, 
as a political matter ? 

Mr. Boyrp. I am not a politician. My own observation is that, 
litically, you could not do it without, as Mr. Rogers indicated—and I 
will use his term—a great hassle. 

I was auditor for the University of Illinois in charge of their 
internal audit division. I know that in Illinois the colleges that are 
privately financed are enabling the University of Illinois to get al- 
most any budget it asks of its State legislature because, when the 
total is put in, it is possibly not more than—I will just give you a 
figure out of the air—one-third of the total cost of financing higher 
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education people in Illinois with large schools like Northwestern, 
DePaul, Chicago, and others picking up the slack. 

To the extent that we can encourage the private schools, I think 
we reduce the need for State and Federal funds at the public level. 

Mr. Extiorr. I agree with that, but does Illinois appropriate money 
to the Northwestern, DePaul, and other private schools? 

Mr. Boyp. No. I know of no political unit that appropriates to 
any private school, and in my mind I am sure that no legislature 
would be willing to do so. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is all, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. eames Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicnoitson. No questions. 

Mrs. Green. If I understand you correctly, you do not favor a 
scholarship program at the undergraduate level, but you would favor 
it at the graduate level; is that right? 

Mr. Born. I would modify it slightly by saying at this time, be- 
cause of pressure on the college, because we have not done nearly 
enough of everything that I think would be more effective than this 
would be, but I have no objection to a scholarship if and when it 
is needed. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much. 

Did the representative of the chamber of commerce wish to file a 
statement ? 

Mr. Raies, do you wish to make a statement? You are with the 
Southeast Chamber of Commerce, is that right ? 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN RAIES, SOUTHEAST CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. Rares. Yes, Madam Chairman. 

Madam Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is 
Norman Raies. Unfortunately, I have not had an opportunity to file 
a written statement, primarily because the man who was to testify— 
our president, Dan Mosee, was called out of the city about a week 
ago and has not returned, so this report will be informal and if you 
wish, I will be glad to submit a formal statement that I can mail a 
little later. It probably will be more complete because we are con- 
ducting a poll, which we always like to do when we speak on behalf 
of the membership, to determine the consensus of the group. 

So, with the president away, and in the absence of that majority 
opinion, my statements will have to be informal and perhaps even 
personal. 

In view of that fact, I would like to state that I am a former 
schoolteacher myself. In fact, there were five teachers in my family. 
We are all constituents of your colleague, Mr. Cleve Bailey, from 
West Virginia, so I have had some contact with education and some 
understanding of it, I think. 

At one time I was also a public- relations aid to the State school 
superintendent of West Virginia, Dr. W. W. Trent, who is a pretty 
well-known figure. This was before the war. 

I did want to say this: Our chamber usually follows the policy 
adopted by the United States Chamber of C ommerce with which we 
are affiliated. I would not say that their concept is ours. Unfor- 
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tunately, we have not been able to coordinate the information that we 
have with that of the United States chamber, so even there we cannot 
be too articulate. 

I would like to mention a couple of personal things, though, per- 
sonal experiences, before leaving Washington, where I used to work, 
incidentally, on Capitol Hill. One of these was a speech made by 
Mr. Beardsley Ruml, who then was either the head of the National 
Planning Association or speaking for them in a survey they made, 
and in which he ‘adienind a plan be devised and recommended to 
try that would enable them to use I think up to 5 percent, or some 
low percentage, of their income for scholarships. They were recom- 
mending it. Ido not know what has happened in the interim. That 
was about 3 years ago, but it appeared to be a very logical plan, and, 
as you know, Mr. Ruml and the National Planning Association are 
regarded as, I would say, impartial and nonpartisan substantially, 
so that their views would probably be accepted by the majority as 
being noncontroversial. 

In my opinion, if that National Planning Association program is 
carried out, or has been carried out—I have been a little distant from 
it since and cannot say—I believe that all the scholarships available 
would take care of the need that is apparently existent. 

I would like to also say that the National Merit Scholarship Foun- 
dation—I think that is what it is called—Mr. Edwards, of Portland, 
is a member of the board of directory, and I think there are 15 on 
it—is also working to pool all scholarships, in industry at least, into 
one group. No doubt you have had testimony on that. I am not 
familiar with just what is current on that. 

IT saw a catalog on those scholarships along with others and it 
looks like a dictionary, it is so big, and I honestly believe that if all 
the available scholarships are made known to the school kids, the 
rraduates—I am thinking in terms of both undergraduates in col- 
ane and high school, not graduate students—the probability is that 
there would be something available for nearly everyone who would 
qualify. 

I might say, as a personal note here, too, that Dan Mosee, the presi- 
dent of the chamber, established a scholarship fund just 2 years ago 
for the Lebanese-Syrian-American Foundation for the Western 
States, of which we happen to be officers, and our experience there 
has indicated to us that even though these scholarships were avail- 
able, they were not all taken up. There has not been any great de- 
mand forthem. Why I do not know. 

Possibly it is the fault of the publicity or in the administrative 
end of it, but if that is typical of other organizations, then I think 
it is incumbent upon us to try to exploit that possibility before at- 
tempting to get any Federal assistance of any kind. 

Basically, I am personally opposed to any Federal assistance of 
any kind to any organization, individual, or institution. I think 
there is too much now. 

Mr. Exuiorr. That includes your rivers around here, Mr. Raies? 

Mr. Rates. I do not think you can pinpoint just one thing. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You pretty well covered it in your statement. 

Mr. Rares. I would, generally speaking, yes. 
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In the event that the income taxes were reduced to the point where 
the States could get more of their own tax revenue, I would say that 
probably the States could handle the river improvements. However, 
those go into the scope of Federal defense, do they not, and security, 
and so forth? I am talking now about where the national security 
is not involved. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would you oppose the granting of subsidies to the 
airlines? 

Mr. Rates. Positively, even for mail. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would you oppose the subsidies that Time and Life 
magazines, among many others, get with their low postage, running 
_ up to several million dollars a year, because the postage they pay for 
the delivery of their magazines does not pay the cost of it? 

Mr. Razes. Is that a direct subsidy voted by Congress? 

Mr. Exniorr. In effect it is. We set the rates so that the magazines, 
that is, third-class matter, enjoy a big subsidy and none of them pay 
sufficient postage to pay the cost of delivery. 

Mr. Ratrs. I think that is an academic question. 

Frankly, I think it involves the entire Post Office Department and 
the entire rate structure on parcel post, which rates I think are con- 
fiscatory. 

Mrs. Green. You think parcel post rates are confiscatory ? 

Mr. Rares. Yes, because you send a box of candy from the west 
coast to the east coast by parcel post and it costs more than the cost 
of the candy. 

Mrs. Green. Are you opposed to the Federal Government paying 
for a part of that cost? 

Mr. Rates. I think that the Post Office Department could be stream- 
lined and made more efficient to be more self-sustaining and have a 
smaller deficit. 

Mrs. Green. You say that the parcel post rates are confiscatory, 
it costs more, and yet it does not pay for the full cost? 

Mr. Rares. That is what they say. I do not know whether it pays 
for the full cost or not. I would say one of the reasons it does not 
pay for the full cost is because the Post Office Department manage- 
ment is not efficient enough to bring about a reduction in the cost of 
operation. In fact, there has been some recommendation made that 
the Post Office Department be run by private industry, which we think 
would be a great improvement, so long as the benefits to be obtained 
from working for the Post Office Department would not be in default. 

I think if you get into the post office end, and the matter of sub- 
sidy there, and parcel post rates, and deficit, and so forth, that is a 
field that is very large and one that certainly deserves as much ex- 
ploration as the Federal scholarships. 

Mrs. Green. Do you represent the Southeast Chamber of Com- 
merce ? 

Mr. Rares. Unofficially I think this afternoon, yes. 

Mrs. Green. There is a $500,000 appropriation for flood contro] out 
there in the Southeast Johnson Creek area. Are you opposed to 
that ? 

Mr. Rates. We have not taken that up. 

Mrs. Green. I mean personally ? 

Mr. Rares. I do not know enough about that. 
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Mrs. Green. You made the statement you were opposed to all 
Federal grants. Does this come in under it ? 

Mr. Rares. I do not know whether that statement needs to be 
qualified. I am thinking in terms of general subsidies. I think that 
flood control business, although I am not familiar with it—we have 
never taken it up in our chamber at all and I do not know a thing 
about it—is one that is regarded in the light of avoiding a catastrophe; 
is that it? 

Mrs. Green. To prevent floods. Have you taken up subsidies to 
airlines in your southeast chamber ? 

Mr. Rates. No, we have not. I say that is a personal opinion. 

We would be glad to take it up. We hope to take all these issues up, 
discuss them, and poll our membership on them as we go along. 

Mrs. Green. How long has the southeast chamber been organized ? 

Mr. Rates. Several years. 

Mrs. Green. Could we get back to scholarships now ? 

Mr. Rares. Yes. Whatever you wish. I did not mean to get far 
afield, and frankly, I did not mean to make such a broad statement 
as to cover many other activities that I think require analysis before 
an answer can be given, and I do not think that they are actually 
related to that statement. 

The flood control, and the rivers, and all that, is something that 
is entirely separate and apart from my concept of Federal subsidy 
and certainly far detached from the scholarship business. I do not 
think the scholarship appropriations would necessarily be anything 
that have a direct value to the public interest, or security, rather. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Right now, Mr. Raies, we are appropriating several 
million dollars annually for scholarships and fellowships to scientists 
in the medical field who are attempting to find the answer to cancer, 
and heart trouble, and several other dread diseases. ‘These fellowships 
are really pretty good. They pay a much larger than average amount 
of money. They are a subsidy to the student, or the scholar, or the 
fellow, who works in that field. 

Would you be opposed to that type? 

I think that is related to our scholarship program. 

Mr. Rates. Is that the National Institutes of Health ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. In connection with it; the Public Health Service. 
Mr. Rates. Are they considered loans ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. No. They are grants. 

Mr. Rates. I do not know. I would say I personally oppose such 
thing. 

I ran the Damon Runyon cancer fund in Washington, D. C., for 
several years when I was there, and I thought that the American 
Cancer Society and the Runyon fund did a fairly good job of devel- 
oping research and retarding the increase of cancer causes, the 
incidence. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Of course they do a good job. Nobody could argue 
with that. However, they are doing such a small percentage of the 
whole job that the Government of the United States has seen fit to 
expand that by adding appropriations of several million dollars a 
year, not to take from the Damon Runyon fund, but to add to it so 
as to try to find the answer to this terrible scourge that is killing off 
our folks. 
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Mr. Rates. I think that these terrible scourges, according to these 
figures I have seen, have all been diminishing in number recently, 
have they not? 

Mr. Extiorr. Cancer ? 

Mr. Rares. Even cancer. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Heart diseases? 

Mr. Rares, I do not know about heart diseases, but there is an Amer- 
ican Heart Association which raises several millions of dollars a year 
in private industry, and without any Federal subsidy. In fact, one of 
my college classmates is the head of the National Heart Institutes, 
Dr. Jim Watt. 

Mrs. Green. Do I understand you correctly that you oppose any 
Federal grants for research in these fields ? 

Mr. Rates. Let me say that I am speaking for myself personally. 

Mrs. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Rares. Generally speaking, Congresswoman Green, I would | 
say yes, I do. I would say I oppose any Federal assistance of any 
kind, generally speaking. I do not know enough about each situation. 

If there is a situation where an emergency exists or an exigency de- | 
mands Federal aid because it cannot be raised through the American 
system, that is something else. 

Mrs. Green. For the many thousands of people who have heart 
trouble, or for the many thousands who have cancer, surely an emer- 
gency exists, does it not ! 

Mr. Rates. I am talking about emergency on a national level or one 
in which it must be obvious that the private organizations attempting 
to cope with it are not able to do it adequately. 

Mrs. Green. You are saying that the private agencies in heart re- 
search, and cancer research, and polio, and so on, have coped with it? 

Mr. Rares. I honestly have not been close enough to it in the last 
few years to say that they feel that they do. I do not know. I would 
mer to contact them. 

Let me ask you this, if this is permissible: 

Do they favor Federal subsidies? Does American Cancer Society 
favor an implementation of their fund ? 

Mrs. Green. They certainly do. The individuals who receive the 
individual stipend certainly feel that it is necesary to carry it out. 

Mr. Rais. I am not talking about individuals, because individually, 
if I had a heart condition, I would expect to be able to— 

Mrs. Green. I am talking about the research scientist who is trying 
to develop, for instance, a Salk vaccine or the individual scientist who 
is trying to find some way to cure cancer, or the medical doctors who 
receive these research grants. 

Mr. Rates. I am afraid I donot understand the question. 

You are talking about those research people. What about them ? 

Mr. Exriorr. Will the gentlelady yield ¢ 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I do not know how much the Polio Foundation has 
been raising each year, but a sizable amount. All of us contribute to 
it, I am sure. 

However, when you get to talking about finding the answer to polio, 
we found that we were talking 2 or 3 years ago in terms of $50 million, 
as against maybe raising three or four or five million dollars. I do 
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not know how many per year in a nationwide campaign. That is 
what the Government interest that field has amounted to. 

Mr. Rares. You mean Dr. Lewis and Dr. Salk have been subsidized 
by the Federal Government, and their staff? Are they working on 
Federal scholarships? Is that what you mean? 

They developed the polio vaccine through that system, or were they 
sponsored by the Polio Foundation ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I think both. I am not sure of the exact amount, but 
[ think the various foundations work very closely with the Depart- 
ment of Public Health in working these programs out. I think we 
are spending altogether in that field—I am not positive—about $50 mil- 
lion a year, of which the Federal Government puts up $25 million and 
all the associations together, and foundations, put up the other $25 mil- 
lion. That is about what it amounts to. 

Mr. Rates. I would say that the associations themselves are more 
qualified and more capable of deciding that situation than a person 
like myself, just an ordinary taxpayer. They may raise their money 
through the American system of free enterprise, and if they feel that 
that system has failed to give them an adequate sum, and they have 
<ought this additional system, then who am I to argue with it. 

[ am thinking only in terms of principle. It seems to me any time 
anything comes up that requires assistance people think in terms of 
Federal aid. Sol donot know. I thought that the polio record was 
made by men in private research. 

Mrs. Green. That is not true. Federal funds have helped a great 
deal in the development of the Salk vaccine and cures for polio. 

Can we get back now to the subject at hand, because the hour is late 
and we are going to have to adjourn within a couple of minutes. 

Mr. Rates. That is all I have to say, unless there are any other 
questions. 

Mrs. GREEN. Do you have any questions, Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicnoison. No questions. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, Mr. Raies. 

I will turn the meeting back to the chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. We have heard all witnesses who were scheduled to 
testify today, plus others who have indicated during the day a 
desire to do so, and I want to close these hearings by saying that the 
subcommittee is very appreciative of the splendid work that C ongress- 
woman Green, of this congressional district, has done in finding us a 
place to hold the hearings and in putting the subcommittee in ‘touch 
with witnesses who desired to testify and, on the other hand, putting 
witnesses who desired to testify in touch with us. 

We appreciate the kindness of the staff of this subcommittee and the 
staff of the full committee, who h: ave Wor ked long and laboriously over 
the period of this past 8 or 10 days in these hearings across the country. 

Having said that, the committee will stand adjourned until further 
call of the Chair. 

(Thereupon, at 5:35 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 

(For Continuation of this Hearing, see Part 2) 
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